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The  Water-Cure  Visiter.— In  accordance  with  a 
mutual  arrangement,  entered  into  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned, the  subscribers  to  the  Water-Cure  Visiter 
will  hereafter  be  supplied  to  the  extent  of  their  sub- 
scriptions with  the  Water-Cure  Journal  instead. 
This  arrangement  will,  we  are  confident,  be  acceptable 
to  all ;  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  inform  our  readers 
that  Dr.  Shew  will  thus  be  enabled  to  devote  a  larger 
portion  of  time  than  heretofore  in  writing  for  our 
pages.  He  proposes  giving  special  attention  to  the 
department  of  Domestic  Hydropathy,  and  will  fre- 
quently give  ease3  in  illustration  of  the  treatment. 
The  Doctor  is,  as  usual,  extensively  engaged  in  city 
practice,  and  has  thus  ample  opportunities  for  testing 
those  principles  which  he  has  for  years  advocated. 


\  been  well  adapted  to  the  country  in  which  they 

<  lived,  and  are  still  observed  by  the  Arabs  in  that 
;  climate. 

"  The  advantages  of  public  health  were  known 

;  in  rnanv  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  at  the  height  of 

her  civilization.     The  Spartans  paid  great  attention 

to  the  physical  education  of  young  men  and  young 

<  worneD,  and  trained  them  to  temperance,  sobrie- 
j  ty,  and  athletic  exercises.  Plato  and  Aristotle 
\  thought  that  no  city  could  exist  without  health 
'':  officers;  and  Epaminondas,  Demosthenes,  and 
\  Plutarch  served   in  that  capacity.      Hippocrates 

considered  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease 

<  essentia]  to  the  physician;  and  is  said  to  have 
|  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  exploring  the 
i  islands  of  the  Grecian  seas,  and  of  the  Archipelago, 
;  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants. His  life  was  spent  in  tracing  nature 
and  in  observing  and  recording  facts  as  interpreted 

-  by  her.    Hence  the  immortality  stamped  upon  his 

,  name  and  writings."* 

j  "But"  (says  a  writer  in  The  Edinburgh  Review) 
"  the  Romans  were  the  most  sagacious  and  exten- 
sive legislators  in  such  matters.  They  were  in 
many  things  masters  of  the  practical ;  and  have 
left  vestiges  still  pregnant  with  the  wisdom  of 
experience.  With  them,  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  deemed  'common  or  unclean'  that  could 
protect  the  public  health.  We  find  Pliny  writing 
to  Trajan  about  a  fetid  stream  passing  through 

affair  of  state.      The 


HYGIENE. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HYGIENIC 

AND    HYDROPATHIC    ASSOCIATION    OF    PHYSICIANS 

AND  SURGEONS,  ADOPTED  AT  THE  ANNUAL 

MEETING,    MAY     9TH,     1851. 

The  Committee  appointed  on  the  19th  day  of 
June,  18.50,  on  the  subject  of  Hygiene,  and  charged 
by  the  Constitution  (Art.  X.)  with  the  duty  of 
presenting  a  report  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
at  the  close  of  its  official  year,  of  such  facts  and 
arguments  as  its  members  may  deem  proper,  have 
considered  the  subject  referred  to  them,  as  well 
as  their  various  other  engagements  would  allow, 
and  respectfully  submit  the  following 

REPORT. 
We  understand  by  the  term  Hygiene,  that  de- 
partment of  medical  science  which  relates  to  the 
preservation  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease.    Perhaps  the    most  natural  division    of  the 
subject  is  into   Public  and   Private:    the   latter 
denoting  the   various  laws  which   influence  the 
health   of  individuals;    and  the  former,  of  com- 
munities.   On  the  present  occasion,  your  Commit- 
tee, passing  over  the  subject  of  Private  Hygiene, 
which  has  received  of  late  years  far  more  con- 
sideration than  the  other  division  of  the  subject, 
respectfully  invite  your  attention   to  a  few  facts 
\  and  suggestions  in  relation  to  what  a  late  writer 
calls  The  Political  Economy  of  Health,     We  will 

glance,   in  the  first  place,  at  the  history  of  the  \  Amastris,  as  if  it  were   an 
subject,    and   ascertain   what    progress   tde    Old  j  cloacfe  of  the  Tarquins  are  still  among  the  archi- 


AGood  Suggestion. — S.  S.M.,  ofMaysville,  Ky., 
when  writing  to  the  publishers,  remarks,  "  I  would 
say  to  all  persons  desirous  of  a  water-cure  physician  to 
settle  among  them  to  follow  our  plan,  namely,  circu- 
late one  or  two  hundred  copies  of  the  Water-Cure 
Journal  for  a  year  or  two,  which  will  prepare  the  pub- 
lie  mind,  and  among  the  converts  some  will  be  found 
qualified  to  adopt  the  practice  of  hydropathy. 

')£&&- • 


Wxorld  has  made  in  Sanitary  Science:  we  will 
afterwards  inquire  whether  everything  has  been 
accomplished  in  behalf  of  the  cause  that  could  be, 
in  the  New. 

Hygiene,  however  much  or  long  it  may  have 
been  neglected  in  comparison  with  other  depart- 
ments of  medical  science,  may  still  be  said  to  date 
farther  back  than  medicine  itself.  From  the  ear- 
liest period  of  the  history  of  the  world,  "  down 
through  the  patriarchal  ages,  there  is  evidence  that 
the  preservation  of  health  was  inculcated  as  one 
of  the  primitive  duties.  The  sanitary  laws  reveal- 
ed to  the  Jews  constituted  a  part  of  their  religion. 
The  regulations  for  cleanliness,  purification,  pro- 
tection from  contagious  diseases,  and  for  the 
general   preservation  of  health,  are  said  to  have 


tectural  wonders  of  the  world.  The  arrangements 
for  supplying  the  houses  of  Rome  with  water  were 
most  minute :  while  those  for  ventilation  and 
drainage,  still  traceable  in  the  several  remains  of 
Roman  amphitheatres,  have  struck  our  most  ad- 
vanced sanitarians  with  surprise  at  their  remark- 
able adaptation  to  their  purpose.  Indeed,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  rules  and  operations  for  the 
protection  of  health  in  Rome,  were  of  a  very 
radical  and  peremptory  character,  and  allowed  no 
minor  interests  to  interfere  with  them.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  rule  with  them,  that  from  the  time 
when  the  foundation  of  a  city  was  laid,  to  that  of 
the  summit  of  its  greatness,  no  structural  opera- 

*  Lemuel  Shattuck. 
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tion,  public  or  private,  should  be  permitted  to  take 
a  shape  which  might  render  it  a  harbor  either  for 
disease  or  crime." 

"The  cause  of  public  health  received  a  fatal 
check  when  Home  fell;  what  was  previously 
known,  perished  in  the  general  wreck  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  does  not  appear  that  any  sanitary  regu- 
lations existed  from  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth 
centuries.  In  those  '  dark  ages,'  the  people  lived 
without  rule  of  any  kind;  and  consequently, 
frightful  epidemics  often  appeared  to  desolate  the 
land."*  And  since  that  period,  few  subjects  have 
made  so  slow  and  so  little  progress  as  the  science 
of  public  health,  notwithstanding  the  antiquity  of 
its  origin :  indeed,  the  history  of  our  subject  is 
almost  an  entire  blank  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
commencement  of  this  present  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  first  permanent  Council  of  Health  was 
established  in  the  city  of  Paris.  From  that  time 
forward  the  subject  of  sanitary  improvement  has 
steadily  increased  in  importance  and  interest  until 
it  has  now  become  one  of  the  greatest  questions 
of  the  age. 

The  services  of  this  Council  of  Health  at  Paris 
are  rendered  gratuitously :  still  it  has  always  been 
considered  a  high  honor  to  belong  to  it.  It  was  at 
first  composed  of  four  members,  but  it  now  num- 
bers twenty-six.  Men  of  the  highest  considera- 
tion appear  to  have  sought  a  part  in  its  labors, 
which  are  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  decisions  of  the  council  upon  matters 
submitted  to  it  are  seldom  if  ever  reversed.  Many 
of  its  reports — which  relate  to  three  great  divi- 
sions, health,  salubrity  and  industry — required  in 
their  preparation  an  unusual  amount  of  labor  and 
scientific  research ;  and  when  we  add  that  the 
number  of  these  reports  averages  eight  every  week, 
we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of 
gratuitous  service  which  has  been  pei'formed  by 
this  council. 

Councils  of  Health,  similar  to  that  of  Paris, 
were  established  in  Nantes  in  181*7 ;  in  Bordeaux 
soon  after  ;  in  Lyons  in  1822  ;  in  Marseilles  in 
1825  ;  in  Lisle  in  1828  ;  in  Rouen  in  1831  ;  and 
other  large  cities  followed  their  example.  The 
important  results  derived  from  the  investigations 
of  these  councils  stimulated  the  labors  of  private 
individuals,  and  a  large  number  of  interesting 
and  valuable  works  has  since  been  published  in 
relation  to  this  subject.  In  consequence  of  these 
works,  and  of  the  example  of  England  and  other 
governments  in  the  cause  of  public  health,  an 
ordinance  was  passed  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1848,  for  a  general  health  regulation  through- 
out the  French  Republic;  in  accordance  with 
which,  a  Council  of  Public  Health  has  since  been 
permanently  established  in  each  of  the  363  arron- 
dissements  of  France,  with  duties  and  obligations 
minutely  specified  in  all  their  wide  and  varied 
details.  The  city  of  Paris  has  special  regulations 
"  for  the  protection  of  public  health."f 

In  the  German  and  Prussian  States,  systems  of 
sanitary  and  medical  police  exist  in  great  perfec- 
tion, and  have  been  applied  more  extensively  to 
society  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  world. 
And  in  all  the  governments  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  laws  exist  by  which  every  birth,  every 
marriage,  and  every  death  which  take  place  are 


Lemuel  Shattuok. 
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recorded — these  records  being  compulsory  and 
universal.* 

In  Great  Britain,  the  sanitary  welfare  and  im- 
provement of  the  people  seem  to  have  attracted 
very  little  attention  until  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  Boards  of  Health  had  existed  in  many 
cities,  but  they  were  generally  void  of  much 
vitality.  To  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  barrister-at-law,  the  cause  of  sanitary  im- 
provement is,  perhaps,  more  indebted  than  to  any 
other  man.  This  subject  appears  to  have  been 
"the  riding  thought  of  his  life"  since  the  year  1828. 
From  that  time  to  this,  no  one  has  labored  more 
efficiently  than  he,  through  sanitary  commissions 
and  the  public  press. 

Dr.  T.  Southwood  Smith,  Professor  in  the  Lon- 
don Fever  Hospital — another  individual  who  has 
been  prominent  in  all  the  sanitary  movements — 
called  the  public  attention  to  the  causes  of  fever, 
in  his  treatise  on  that  subject,  in  1830,  and  sub- 
sequently published  a  valuable  work  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Health,  f 

The  most  important  sanitary  measure  ever 
adopted  in  England  was  the  "  Act  for  the  Regis- 
tration of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,"  which  went  into  operation  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1837.  This  act  was  brought  into 
Parliament  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  supported 
by  Lord  Morpeth  (-now  Earl  of  Carlisle),  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  other  distinguished  members. 
Under  the  operation  of  the  system  which  this  act 
established,  "  a  mass  of  statistics,  relating  to  life, 
health,  and  disease,  has  been  accumulating,  which 
will  exert,  and  is  exerting,  an  immensely  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  physical  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  the  population."  The  Quarterly  Reports  of 
the  Registrar  General  are  regarded  as  of  the  high- 
est authority — presenting,  as  they  do,  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  present  condition  of  the  country  and 
nation,  based  on  "  those  unerring  indices,  marriages 
and  deaths."  As  respects  this  law,  England  is 
divided  at  present  into  11  divisions,  623  districts, 
and  2,189  sub-districts,  from  each  of  which  returns 
are  made  with  so  great  regularity  that  it  seldom 
happens  that  a  single  one  is  missing.  The  deaths 
by  each  disease  are  shown,  the  prevailing  epi- 
demics recorded  and  exhibited,  and  every  one  is 
traced,  from  its  origin  to  its  termination. 

In  1844  and  1845,  Health-of -Towns  Associations 
were  organized  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  all  the 
principal  towns  in  England,  so  powerfully  had  the 
subject  of  sanitary  improvement  seized  upon  pub- 
lic attention  ;  and  on  the  31st  of  August,  1848, 
the  great  sanitary  measure  which  had  previously 
been  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Lord  Morpeth 
(now  Earl  of  Carlisle)  became  a  law,  under  the 
title  of  "  An  Act  for  Promoting  the  Public 
Health."  Under  this  act  a  General  Board  of 
Health  has  been  organized,  consisting  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Ashley,  Edwin  Chadwick, 
Esq.,  and  Thomas  Southwood  Smith,  M.D.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  more  recent  ravages  of 
the  Asiatic  cholera  have  still  further  stimulated 
public  interest  in  the  cause  of  sanitary  improve- 
ment, and  demonstrated  its  importance. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  various  sanitary  docu- 
ments and  works  which  have  so  far  appeared  in 
England  (according  to  Mr.  Lemuel  Shattuck),  eom- 

*  Lemuel  Shattuck. 


pletely  establishes  the  truth  of  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

1.  That  the  annual  mortality  in  the  whole  of 
England  averages  1  in  44 ;  in  the  most  healthy  dis- 
trict, 1  in  65  ;  and  in  the  most  unhealthy,  1  in  2*7. 

2.  That  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  we  can  trace 
the  various  forms  of  disease  caused  by  atmos- 
pheric impurities,  decomposing  substances,  damp 
and  filth,  and  crowded  dwellings,  just  as  surely  as 
such  conditions  prevail. 

3.  That  disease  and  mortality  fall  more  heavily 
upon  the  town  than  the  country,  and  particularly 
upion  those  who  live  in  narrow  streets,  confined 
courts,  damp  dwellings,  close  chambers,  undrained, 
unventilated,  and  uncleansed  cellars,  affecting 
most  severely  the  infantine  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  heads  of  families  between  20  and 
30  years  of  age. 

4.  That,  in  such  situations,  the  average  duration 
of  life  is  5  to  25  years  less  than  it  might  otherwise 
be  ;  and  that,  during  this  curtailed  period  of  exist- 
ence, the  working  power  of  those  who  live,  and 
their  capacity  for  enjoyment,  are  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  a  constant  depression  of  health  and 
spirits,  and  by  the  active  attacks  of  fever,  cholera, 
scrofula,  and  consumption. 

5.  That  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  the  dis- 
eases above  specified  may  be  abated  by  means  of 
drainage,  proper  cleansing,  better  ventilation, 
and  other  means  of  diminishing  atmospheric  im- 
purity ;  and  where  the  removal  of  the  noxious 
agencies  and  other  causes  of  disease  appears  to  be 
complete,  such  diseases  almost  entirely  disappear. 

6.  That  the  annual  mortality  might  be  reduced 
in  the  whole  kingdom  from  1  in  44  to  1  in  50  ; 
and,  in  all  large  towns,  as  low  as  that  general 
average. 

7.  That  this  unnecessary  excess  of  mortality 
above  2  per  cent.,  occasions  an  annual  loss  of 
more  than  50,000  lives  in  the  United  Kingdom 
— "  greater  than  the  loss  from  death  or  wounds  in 
any  wars  in  which  the  country  has  been  engaged 
in  modern  times ;"  and  that  the  causes  of  these 
unnecessary  deaths  occasion  at  least  twenty  cases  of 
unnecessary  sickness,  on  the  average,  to  each  death, 
or  one  million  cases  annually,  which  might  have 
been  prevented. 

8.  That  of  the  43,000  cases  of  widowhood,  and 
112,000  cases  of  destitute  orphanage,  relieved  from 
the  poor  rates  of  England  and  Wales  alone,  the 
greater  proportion  of  deaths  of  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies occurred  from  specified  removable  causes; 
and  that  the  average  of  their  ages  was  under 
forty-five  years,  or  thirteen  years  below  the  natural 
probability  of  life,  as  shown  by  experience. 

9.  That  the  preventable  causes  of  disease,  and 
the  unnecessary  mortality,  impose  upon  the  peo- 
ple immense  pecuniary  burdens  which  might  be 
avoided. 

10.  That  the  younger  population,  bred  up 
under  noxious  physical  agencies,  is  inferior,  in 
physical  organization  and  general  health,  to  a 
population  preserved  from  such  agencies  ;  and  that 
these  adverse  circumstances  tend  to  produce  an 
adult  population,  short-lived,  improvident,  reck- 
less, immoral,  and  intemperate. 

So  much  for  the  progress  of  Sanitary  Science 
abroad :  on  glancing  nearer  home,  we  regret  to 
say  that  we  can  find  but  few  materials  for  a  cor- 
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responding  sketch.      Outside  of  our  commercial 
cities,   where   quarantine  regulations  were   early 
established,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  subject 
does  not  appear  tcr  have  attracted  much  attention, 
until   within   the   last   ten  years.      Not  a  single 
State  in  the  Union,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
(excepting,  perhaps,  New  York  and  Massachusetts), 
has'in  actual  operation  an  efficient  system  for  the 
registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages ;  with- 
out which  little,  if  anything,  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  sanitary  improvement,  because  we 
cannot  dispense  with  the  knowledge  which  such 
statistics  afford.     A  few  years  ago,  an  effort  was 
made  to  establish  such  a  system  in  this  State  (New 
York),  by  legal  enactment,  but  with  less  success 
than  it  deserved.    The  number  of  deaths  is  pretty 
well  ascertained   in   the   different  large   cities — 
especially  in  our  own  metropolis  (New  York  city), 
where  no  burial  can  take  place,  unless  a  physician's 
certificate  specifying  the  cause  of  death,  etc.,  has 
been  previously  procured  by  the  sexton  or  under- 
taker, who,  in  turn,  is  compelled  by  law  to  regis- 
ter a  copy  of  every  such  certificate  in  the  office 
of  the  City  Inspector.     The  births  and  marriages 
in  this  State  are  not  registered  (we  regret  to  add) 
with  equal  precision  :    and  we  presume  they  are 
not  registered  in  any  other  State  (Massachusetts 
excepted)  much   more    accurately.      A  new  law 
relating  to  registration  was  enacted  in  Massachu- 
setts  on  the  30th  of  May,   1849  ;    and  we  are  glad 
to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Lemuel  Shattuck,  that 
"  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular,"  though 
he    adds   that  "  a   few  important   improvements 
should  be  made  in  its  administration  and  execu- 
tion." 

The  census  of  the  United  States,  taken  during 
the  year  1850,  will  undoubtedly  afford  us,  when 
its  results  are  made  public,  a  vast  amount  of  useful 
information  on  almost  every  single  subject  of  na- 
tional interest.  When  we  know  the  exact  num- 
ber of  tbe  population  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  a  fair  basis  to  work  upon  as  good  Sanitarians; 
but  this  is  not  all  we  wisb  to  know;  we  must 
have,  in  addition,  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  mar- 
riages, births,  and  deaths,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
ascertain  accurately  the  exact  condition  of  the 
public  health  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Quarterly  Eeturn  of  the 
Registrar  General,  in  England,  for  April,  1850, 
will  show  some  of  the  purposes  to  which  such  in- 
formation as  this  could  be  applied  : — "While  the 
returns  of  the  exports,  imports  and  revenue  fur- 
nish good  indications  of  the  productions,  consump 
tion  and  commerce  of  great  classes  in  the  country, 
the  marriages,  births  and  deaths  supply  a  surer  test 
of  the  condition  of  the  whole  population.  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  general  results  of  both 
classes  of  returns  are  favorable.  The  marriages, 
which  in  184*7  were  so  much  depressed,  and  in- 
creased almost  imperceptibly  in  1848,  rose  to 
141,599  in  the  year  1849;  and  in  the  autumn 
quarter  were  43,632,  which  is  a  higher  number 
than  has  ever  before  been  celebrated,  excepting  in 
the  autumn  quarter  of  1845.  The  deaths  have 
also  declined;  they  were  98,60*7.  The  country — 
which,  after  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  in  1846, 
was  covered  with  funerals,  in  the  train  of  a  multi- 
tude of  diseases,  and  of  two  great  epidemics,  the 
fatal  influenza  of  1847-8,  and  tbe  more  deadly 
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cholera  of  1849 — is  now  in  health  again.  The 
deaths  in  the  first  quarter  of  1850  were  less  by 
21,065  and  21,414,  than  the  deaths  in  the  corres- 
ponding quarters  of  184*7  and  1848.  Fewer  chil- 
dren have  been  left  fatherless ;  fewer  parents  have 
been  bereaved  of  their  children.  Sickness  and 
suffering — though  perhaps  not  precisely  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  mortality — have  diminished. 
The  skillful  and  active  industry  of  the  kingdom 
has  been  less  interrupted  by  the  illness  of  work- 
men and  the  incapacity  of  masters ;  the  parishes 
have  fewer  poor  to  relieve  ;  the  friendly  societies 
fewer  sick  members  to  support;  insurance  societies 
less  to  pay  on  policies  ;  everything  dependent  on 
the  duration  of  human  life  has  been  relieved  of 
pressure  ;  the  minds  of  the  people  have  not  been 
irritated  by  hunger,  fever  and  discontent." 

In  this  connection,  your  Committee  take  pleasure 
in  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the  recent  Report  of 
the  Sanitary  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  and 
to  its  estimable  author  Mr.  Lemuel  Shattuck,  of 
Boston,  the  head  of  the  commission.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  your  committee,  this  document  is  one  of 
exceeding  interest  and  value,  and  the  example  of 
Massachusetts  in  authorizing  such  a  .commission 
is  worthy  of  being  followed  by  every  State  in  our 
Union.  Mr.  Shattuck's  Report  (which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1850)  commences  with  a  very  well- 
written  account  of  the  progress  of  the  cause  of 
Sanitary  Improvement  both  abroad  and  at  home 
(to  which,  by  the  way,  we  cheerfully  acknowledge 
our  own  indebtedness  for  valuable  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  this  Report).  It  then  proceeds 
to  recommend  a  Plan  for  a  Sanitary  Survey  of 
the  State.  The  measures  constituting  this  plan 
are  fifty  in  number,  and  are  substantially  as  fol- 
lows:— The  commissioners  recommend  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  health  laws  of  the  State ;  the  for- 
mation of  a  General  Board  of  Health  with  a  com- 
petent Secretary,  and  also  of  a  Local  Board  of 
Health  in  every  city  and  town,  with  suitable  offi- 
cers; an  alteration  of  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
so  that  the  next  State  census  (instead  of  being 
taken  in  the  same  year  as  the  United  States  census, 
as  heretofore)  shall  be  taken  in  1855,  and  at  the 
end  of  every  subsequent  period  of  ten  years :  it 
being  one  object  of  the  proposed  census  (under 
the  new  arrangement)  to  ascertain  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  commonwealth;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  perfect  system  of  registration  of 
both  deaths  and  marriages ;  a  suitable  provision 
for  obtaining  observations  of  the  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena on  a  systematic  and  uniform  plan,  at  dif- 
ferent stations  in  the  commonwealth;  the  adop- 
tion of  a  uniform  nomenclature  for  the  causes  of 
disease  and  of  death ;  ample  provision,  in  laying 
out  new  towns  and  villages,  for  a  supply,  in 
purity  and  abundance,  of  light,  air  and  water  ; 
for  drainage  and  sewerage,  for  paving  and  for 
cleanliness ;  a  more  strict  attention  to  health  in 
the  erection  of  school  houses,  churches  and  other 
public  buildings — particularly  as  regards  their 
site,  structure,  heating  apparatus  and  ventilation  ; 
the  prevention  or  mitigation  of  the  sanitary  evils 
which  arise  from  over-crowded  lodging-houses  and 
cellar-dwellings ;  the  reservation  of  open  spaces  in 
cities  and  villages  for  wide  streets  and  public 
squares — both  to  be  ornamented  witb  trees ;  spe- 
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cial  sanitary  surveys  of  particular  localities  ;  the 
exact  observation  of  the  effect  of  mill-ponds  and 
stagnant  water  upon  the  health  of  the  neighboring 
inhabitants;  periodical  house-to-house  visitations 
for  sanitary  purposes;  the  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  sickness  in  general,  sickness  in  schools, 
and  especially  of  consumption  ;  the  abatement  of 
nuisances  endangering  human  life  and  health;  the 
prevention  or  mitigation  of  the  sanitary  evils  of 
Intemperance  ;  a  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to 
coroner's  inquests,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  in- 
sane and  idiotic  persons,  with  a  view  to  giving 
some  control  in  suitable  cases  to  the  Boards  of 
Health,  hereafter  to  be  established;  the  proper 
regulation  of  interments,  so  as  to  show  a  becoming 
respect  for  the  dead,  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
the  health  of  the  living;  the  more  perfect  preser- 
vation of  the  lives  and  the  health  of  seamen  and 
of  passengers  at  sea ;  the  transfer  of  control  over 
quarantine  regulations  to  the  Boards  of  Health ; 
the  prevention  or  mitigation  of  the  sanitary  evils 
arising  from  foreign  emigration ;  the  formation  of 
sanitary  associations  in  all  parts  of  the  State ;  the 
erection  of  better  lodging-houses  for  the  poor ;  the 
establishment  of  public  bathing-houses  and  wash- 
houses  in  all  cities  and  villages ;  the  prevention  of 
the  sale  and  use  of  adulterated  food,  drink  or 
medicine ;  the  education  of  nurses  for  the  sick ;  a 
system  of  family  registration ;  and  a  more  thorough 
instruction  of  the  young  in  everything  pertaining 
to  physiology  and  hygiene.  All  of  these  measures 
the  commissioners  advocate  with  a  most  commend- 
able zeal,  because — as  they  prove  by  unanswer- 
able arguments — they  are  practical,  useful,  eco- 
nomical, philanthropic,  charitable,  and  moral ;  be- 
cause they  involve  an  important  duty,  and  are 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  progress  of  the  age. 
The  commissioners  then  proceed  to  answer  the 
common  objections  made  to  such  plans  in  minute 
detail — namely:  that  they  are  "too  complicated;'' 
that  they  are  "not  applicable  to  our  people ;"  that 
they  are  "too  statistical;"  that  they  "interfere 
with  private  matters,  rigbts,  and  interests;"  that 
they  "  create  an  unnecessary  expense ;"  that  they 
"promote  quackery,  alarm  the  people  and  inter- 
fere with  Providence;"  and  lastly,  that  "the  peo- 
ple have  not  time  to  attend  to  it."  All  of  these 
objections  are  shown  to  be  frivolous,  short-sighted 
and  absurd.  The  Report  concludes  with  a  power- 
ful appeal,  in  behalf  of  the  subject  of  Sanitary 
Improvement,  to  physicians,  clergymen,  educated 
men  of  all  classes,  the  wealthy  and  the  philanthro- 
pic, the  people  at  large,  tbe  periodical  press,  to 
towns  and  cities,  and  finally,  to  the  commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  For  instance,  they  say  :  "  The 
sanitary  reform  we  advocate,  is  not  like  some  of 
the  popular  reforms  of  the  age.  It  rests  upon  no 
visionary  theories,  conceived  alone  in  the  closet^ 
or  by  some  impracticable  enthusiast.  It  aims  at 
the  establishment  of  no  abstract  principle,  with  no 
definite,  practical  bearing  or  application.  It  is 
not  radical  in  its  character  or  tendency ;  does  not 
seek  to  overturn  nor  upturn  any  social,  political, 
or  religious  sentiment  or  institution,  nor  abrogate 
any  constitutional  or  statute  law ;  it  interferes 
with  no  man's  rights,  pecuniary,  social,  political  or 
religious.  But  it  takes  things  as  they  are  ;  looks 
upon  man  as  it  finds  him ;  allows  him  to  enjoy 
the  institutions  witb  which  he  is  favored,  and  gives 
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him  the  means  of  living  longer,  and  of  enjoying  \ 
■more  while  lie  does  live.     There  is  in  tins  no  trans- 
cendentalism, or  other  ism  or  ology,  to  •which  any  > 
reasonable  objection  can  be  made  ;  though  it  trans-  > 
cends,  in  its  simplicity,  in  its  practical  utility,  and 
its  substantial,  everyday,   universal   benefits,  all  < 
other  reforms.      Every  person,  in  every  station,   \ 
can  do  something  to  promote  this  reform  ;   and 
every  such  effort,  wisely  directed,  will   increase 
the  amount  of  his  own  individual  enjoyment,  and 
add  to  the  aggregate  enjoyment  of  the  people." 

In  conclusion,  your   Committee  would  respect- 
fully urge  every  member  of  this  Association  to  in- 
terest himself  in  the  cause  of  Public  as  well  as  of 
Private  Health,  not  only  in  his  own  town  or  vil- 
lage, but  in  his  own  county,  district,  section,  and 
State ;  and,  in  fine,  in  the  whole  Union.    Let  each 
and  all  labor  assiduously,  in  the  collection  of  use- 
ful facts  and  information,  and  in  their  wide  and 
general  diffusion  and  publication.     Our  constitu- 
tion has  made  this  one  of  the  two  cardinal  objects 
of  our  society  :  it  has  even  assigned  it  a  preference 
over  the  other;  and  your  committee  are  confident 
that  the  more  it  is  contemplated  the  more  will 
the  cause  of  Sanatary  Improvement  commend  itself 
to  the  benevolent,  the  reflecting,  and  the  enlight- 
ened, as  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  many  which 
mark  the   times   in  which  we  live.      "Ignorant 
men"  (says  Dr.  Simon,  the  Health  Officer  of  Lon- 
don) "may  sneer  at  the  pretensions  of  Sanatary 
Science ;  weak  and  timorous  men  may  hesitate  to 
commit  themselves  to  its  principles,  so  large  in 
their  application;   selfish  men  may  shrink  from 
the  labor  of  change  which  its  recognition^  must 
entail;  and  wicked  men  may  turn  indifferently 
from  considering  that  which  concerns  the  health 
and  happiness  of  millions  of  their  fellow-creatures  ; 
but  in  the  great  objects  which  it  proposes  to  itself, 
in  the  immense  amelioration  which  it  proffers  to 
the  physical,  social,  and  indirectly  to  the  moral 
condition  of  an  immense  majority  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  it  transcends  the  importance  of  all  other 
sciences,  and  in  its  beneficent  operation  seems  to 
embody  the  spirit  and  to  fulfill  the  intention  of 
practical  Christianity." 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

ROLAND  S.  HOUGHTON,  M.D., 

Chairman. 


SCARLET  FEVER:  MEASLES:  SMALL  POX. 

BY  CHARLES  MUNDE,  M.D. 

The  numerous  deaths  occurring  in  the  United 
States,  of  the  above-named  diseases,  but  more  par- 
ticularly of  scarlet  fever,  which,  according  to  the 
different  papers  I  have  fallen  in  with,  average 
above  50,000  a  year,  have  attracted  my  attention 
from  the  first  months  of  my  residence  in  my  adopt- 
ed country,  and  raised  a  desire  to  diminish  the  ca- 
lamity by  publishing  and  promulgating  a  method 
of  treatment  which,  in  the  hands  of  European  hy- 
driatists,  has  proved  so  eminently  successful  that  I 
have  not  known  of  one  single  case  of  death  for 
above  sixteen  years,  although  my  correspondence 
in  medical  matters,  and  my  own  practice,  have 
been  very  extensive.  In  any  practical  science, 
and  particularly  in  the  healing  art,  experience  is 
better  than  book-leanaing,  and  that  method  is  no 
doubt  the  best  which,  after  a  number  of  years, 
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produces  the  most  favorable  results.    Unfortunate- 
ly, blind  faith  in  the  habitual  practice  and  the  "ju- 
rare  in  verba  magistri"  on  one  hand,  and  a  very 
pardonable  misconception  of  the  Water-Cure,  con- 
nected with    a  deal  of  fanaticism,  on  the  other, 
have  hindered  our  method,  the  honor  of  which 
belongs  essentially  to  Priessnitz,  from  being  uni- 
versally  acknowledged  and   introduced   even  in 
Europe.     My  writings  on  Water-Cure  and  its  dif- 
ferent inventors  and  promulgators  have   proved 
that  there  is  no  water  fanaticism  within  me,  but 
that  I  am  a  careful   and  quiet,   though    perhaps 
somewhat  partial,  observer.    I  do  not  vindicate  for 
hydropathy  more  attention  than  it  deserves;  in 
this  case  facts  speak  for  themselves.     The  patients 
Avho  were  drugged  out  of  life  are  not  met  with, 
because  they  were  buried  ;  but  the  deaf,  the  blind, 
and  the  disfigured  you  frequently  see,  are  as  many 
proofs  of  the  unsuccessful  result  of  drug  medica- 
tion as  the  statement  of  deaths  exhibited  in  the  pa- 
pers.    I  never  saw  any  of  these  organic  destruc- 
tions, nor  indeed,  any  chronic  disease  following  or 
resulting  from  hydriatic  treatment  of   scarlatina, 
morbilli,  or  variola.     If  any  one  has  observed  the 
contrary,  his  publishing  the  case,  with  all  its  par- 
ticulars,   would   contribute   to   the    discovery   of 
truth,   of  which  we  all — especially  physicians  of 
any  school — ought  to  be  continually  in  search,  and 
thereby  either  show  some  mistake  in  the  applica- 
tion of  water,  or  limit  the  apparent  infallibility,  of 
Hydropathy  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  in 
question.     Whoever  wants  to  see  truth  need  not 
be  afraid  of  light.     The  object  of  this  article  is  not 
to  procure  victory  to  one  or  another  system  of  the 
healing  art,  but  to  prevent  millions  of  tears,  and 
to  save  fifty  thousand  heads  and  as  many  pair  of 
hands  per  year  to  a  country  whose  vast  extent  re- 
quires cultivation,  and  whose  political  institutions 
entitle  it  to  that  power  which  it  will,   of  course, 
obtain  with  the  increase  of  a  healthy  population. 

The  mode  of  treatment  used  by  me  and  several 
others  is  very  plain  and  mild,  its  whole  object 
being  to  increase  the  action  of  the  skin  and  pro- 
tect the  vital  organs  from  the  effects  of  the  virus, 
by  drawing  the  latter  to  the  surface,  thereby  re- 
ducing fever  and  inflammation,  and  thus  render- 
ing ulceration  and  destruction  of  internal  parts 
impossible.  Water-Cure  here  does  nothing  but 
what  it  ought  to  do  in  every  case,  and  what  ought 
to  be  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  object  of  the  med- 
ical art  in  general ;  it  assists  Nature  in  her  efforts. 
The  efforts  of  nature  being  directed,  in  these  dis- 
eases, towards  the  surface,  or  the  skin,  as  the  erup- 
tion clearly  shows,  the  treatment  is  to  assist  Na- 
ture, if  she  has  not  strength  enough  to  produce 
the  exanthema,  or  if  she  is  checked  in  her  efforts 
of  doing  so,  as  often  happens,  by  catching  cold, 
or  by  taking  medicines  which  operate  as  stimu- 
lants on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  internal  or- 
gans. It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  mucous 
membrane,  with  which  the  body  is  lined  inside, 
or  the  inner  skin,  is  in  close  connection  with  the 
outer  skin,  and  that  every  worn  out  or  morbid 
particle  in  the  body  must  be  expelled  through 
either  of  them ;  thus,  by  exciting  the  swrface  of  the 
body  to  action,  you  increase  perspiration,  di'aw  the 
morbid  particles  to  the  skin,  and  help  nature  to 
expel  them ;  by  exciting  the  mucous  membrane 
you  increase  secretion,  di*aw  the  morbid  particles 


or  peccant  matter  inside,  produce  inflammation,  and 
put  the  internal  organs  in  danger.  You  act 
against  nature,  because  nature,  in  these  diseases, 
chooses,  not  the  alimentary  canal,  but  the  skin,  as 
the  organ  by  which  to  rid  the  body  of  the  conta- 
gion. 

From  these  principles,  therefore,  if  the  skin  is 
moist,  {.  e.,  active,  and  no  internal  organ  particu- 
larly affected,  the  physician  ought  to   do  nothing 
or  little,  especially  in  scarlet  fever  and  measles, 
which  produce  no  destruction  of  the  surface.    His 
principal  care  ought  to  be  to  prevent  mischief  by 
taking  cold,  being  kept  too  hot,  taking  exciting 
drinks,  or  medicines  "to  drive  the  eruption  out;'' 
and  thus  to  paralyse  the  wisdom  of  old  ladies,  who 
"  know  how  to  treat"  these  diseases,  having  expe- 
rienced  the   effects  of  gin,    pepper,    onions,   hot 
wine,  etc.     In  case  the  throat  be  affected,  the  pa- 
tient has  to  wear   a  cold  water  compress  on  this 
part  and  on  the   epigastrium  or  stomach ;  i.  e.,  a 
piece  of  linen  dipped  into  cold  water,  carefully 
wrung  out,  folded  up  six  or  eight  times  (according 
to  its  thickness,)  placed  on  the  skin  and  covered 
with  a  double  piece  of  flannel  or  another  piece  of 
dry  linen  folded  up  as  above,  and  fastened  with  a 
handkerchief.     This  compress  is  changed  as  often 
as  it  becomes  very  hot,  or  the  pain  increases  ;  say, 
every  two  or  three  hours,  or  every  hour,  or  oftener. 
In  affections  of  the  eyes,  a  compress  is  placed  on 
the  forehead,  another   on    the  back  of  the  neck, 
reaching  halfway  down  the  shoulders,  and  a  third 
around  the  feet,  if  they  are  dry.     The  compresses 
on   the  stomach,   on  the  feet,   and   between   the 
shoulders  have  to  remain  longer  than  those  of  the 
parts  affected,  their  object  being  to  divert  the  in- 
flammation from  those  parts  by  creating  heat  in 
the  surface  of  some   corresponding   region.      No 
medicine  to  act  upon  the  bowels  ought  to  be  given ; 
the  bowels  will  move  by  themselves  when  it  is 
time  ;  they  ought  to  be  left  quiet  till  the  peccant 
matter  is  all  on  the  surface ;  the  patient  ought  to 
eat  little  or  nothing,  and  drink  cold  water  (not  be- 
low 50Q,  however,)  often,  in  small  quantities. 

In  small  pox,  packing  in  wet  sheets  ought  to 
be  resorted  to.  This  is  effected  by  spreading  a 
blanket  on  a  bed,  upon  the  blanket  a  linen  sheet 
dipped  in  cold  water,  and  carefully  wrung  out ; 
the  patient  is  placed  naked  upon  the  sheet, 
which  is  quickly  wrapped  around  his  body,  then 
the  blanket  is  closely  wrapped  over  the  sheet  so 
as  to  prevent  air  from  approaching  the  latter ; 
finally  one  or  two  additional  blankets,  comforters, 
or  feather  beds  are  laid  upon  the  patient  and 
tucked  under  each  side,  as  well  asunder  the  shoul- 
ders and  feet,  particular  care  being  taken  to  pack 
the  two  latter  parts  well,  and  to  concentrate  the 
heat,  escaping  from  the  body,  within  the  pack.  In 
this  position  the  patient  remains  as  long  as  he  or 
she  feels  comfortable  ;  commonly  they  fall  asleep, 
and  begin  to  be  restless  soon  after  they  awake, 
when  they  ought  to  drink  some  water  and  stay 
about  half  an  hour  longer.  The  usual  time  is  from 
one  to  three  hours.  If  some  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease show  and  the  eruption  delays  to  appear,  one 
or  two  packs  will  soon  decide  the  question  by 
drawing  the  eruption  out.  After  the  eruption  has 
appeared,  the  packing  is  continued  once  a-day,  and 
compresses  placed  over  the  face  if  this  is  covered 
with  pustules ;  the  more  there  are  of  them,   the 
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r  j    oftener  the  compres9  ought  to  he  changed,  besides 
( )    a  derivative  compress  heing  put  between  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  as  directed  above,  especially  when 
there  are  pustules  upon  the  eyes. 

These  wet  sheets  and  compresses  or  bandages, 
besides  drawing  the  peccant  matter  to  the  surface, 
help  to  dissolve  it  and  to  prevent  malignant  ulcer- 
ation, so  much  so  that  none  of  my  patients  was 
ever  marked  with  small-pox,  and  I  am  so  fully 
persuaded  of  the  efficacy  of  water-treatment  in 
this  "  formidable"  disease,  that  I  would  not  have 
any  of  my  children  vaccinated,  had  I  been  sure 
that  I  would  be  able  to  treat  them  myself,  if  they 
were  attacked  with  it  in  later  years.  I  have  no 
desire  to  deprive  the  immortal  Jenner  of  part  of 
his  well  deserved  reputation ;  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  Priessnitz's  mode  of  treating  the  disease,  if 
generally  known  and  put  into  practice,  will  render 
the  prophylaxis  unnecessary,  being  besides  a  valu- 
able addition  in  vaccination,  to  be  U9ed  when  the 
period  of  desiccation  begins,  to  expel  any  peccant 
matter  remaining  in  the  body. 

After  every  pack  the  patient  ought  to  be  washed 
all  over  his  body  with  a  wet  towel  or  a  dripping 
sheet.  The  latter  is  a  linen  sheet  dipt  into  water 
from  which  the  chill  has  been  taken,  say  60  to 
65°  F-,  and  but  slightly  wrung  and  hung  over  his 
body,  which  is  gently  rubbed,  and  then  dried, 
whereupon  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  clean  and 
dry  bed. 

The  same  treatment  is  to  take  place  in  scarlet 
fever  and  measles,  if  the  rash  does  not  make  its 
appearance,  or  if  it  disappears  suddenly,  and  in- 
ternal organs  begin  to  be  affected  Only  in  very 
dangerous  cases  of  malignant  scarlet  fever,  sitz- 
baths  ought  to  be  resorted  to.  If  the  treatment, 
as  directed,  is  employed  in  the  beginning,  and  in 
case  of  very  high  fever  and  inflammation,  the  com- 
presses and  wet  sheets  used  often  enough,  the  scar- 
latina seldom  becomes  malignant,  and  when  it 
does,  sitz  and  half-baths  are  sufficient  to  change  its 
malignant  character,  without  the  help  of  the 
"sacra  anchora  medicorum,"  the  hell-invented 
mercury  (only  worthy  to  cure  one  disease  little 
worse  than  the  remedy),  with  which  two  thirds 
of  mankind  are  continually  poisoned 

"Whether  the  patient  has  been  packed  during 
the  course  of  the  disease  or  not,  cold  ablutions  (60 
to  65°  F.),  are  necessary  during  and  after  desqua- 
mation (peeling  of  the  skin),  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  skin  before  going  out.  These  ablutions  may 
be  made  every  day  from  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ease, either  by  placing  the  patient  in  an  empty 
tub  or  on  an  oil-cloth  and  using  water  freely,  or 
by  rubbing  his  body  in  bed  with  a  wet  towel  and 
covering  every  part  as  soon  as  washed.  The  pa- 
tient ought  not  to  be  exposed  for  a  long  time  to 
the  air,  which  may  occasion  cold  whilst  the  water 
produces  reaction  and  makes  the  rash  appear 
brighter  than  before.  It  is  important  that  the 
body  of  the  patient  should  be  covered  immediately 
after  the  ablution,  and  not  exposed  in  light  gar- 
ments to  the  air ;  should  the  patient  not  be  brought 
to  bed  after  the  ablution,  walking  up  and  down 
f  s  the  room  until  the  circulation  is  well  restored,  and 
the  feet  quite  warm,  will  prevent  taking  cold.  A 
few  packs  will  be  very  useful  before  going  out,  to 
clear  the  body  of  the  peccant  matter  which  may 


have  remained  behind,  and  prepare  the  skin  for 
the  change  of  air. 

By  following  this  method,  all  my  patients  have 
been  able  to  leave  their  rooms  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night, in  any  season  of  the  yeai\     I  remember  only 
one  case  when  the  patient,  in  malignant  scarlet 
fever,  remained  in-doors  seventeen  days  in  winter. 
It  would  be   of  no  avail  to  cite  cases  from  the 
country  where  I  live  ;  I  will  refer  only  to  one  case 
of  scarlatina  anginosa,  which  I  treated  in  New 
York  during  my  short  residence  there  last  winter. 
The  patient,  a  gentleman  of  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  and  of  not  very  strong  health,  walked  out  with 
me  the  eleventh  day  after  the  disease  had  set  in, 
on  a  rather  cold  and  wet  day  in  January.     He  has 
kindly  permitted  me  to  use  his  name  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others,  which  any  physician  or  other  person 
feeling  interested  in  the  matter  may  learn  at  the 
Tribune   or  Water-Cure   Journal   office.     I   shall 
be  glad  to  give  any  farther  particulars,  if  they 
should  be  required,  and  wish  this  article  may  do 
some  good  until  I  shall  be  able  to  treat  the  subject 
more   at  large  in  a  work  on  hydrotherapeuties, 
which  I  intend  to  publish.     I  wish  that  other  pa- 
pers may  be  induced  to  promulgate  the  subject 
for  common  benefit. 


MORE    HOME   PRACTICE. 

"  A  WONDER  UNTO  MANY." 
BY   E.  M.  D. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  number  of  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal,  was  in  November,  1850.  Only  one 
copy  was  then  taken  in  our  town,  six  numbers  of 
which  I  borrowed,  and  read  carefully  and  with 
deep  interest.  My  husband  was  so  much  pleased 
with  it,  that  he  raised  a  club  of  fifty  to  commence 
the  new  year,  and  I  think  it  will  be  the  means  of 
great  good. 

As  I  read  the  wonderful  effects  of  water,  and  the 
great  benefits  resulting  from  its  use,  especially  by 
the  suffering  daughters  of  Eve,  I  concluded  that 
what  women  had  done,  women  could  do  again  in 
similar  circumstances,  and  why  might  not  I  be  a 
sharer  in  the  blessings  of  cold  water  ?  True,  I 
could  not  leave  my  family  and  go  to  an  "  estab- 
lishment ;"  but  why  not  have  a  "  Cure"  at  home  ? 
So  I  determined  to  practise  to  the  best  of  my  abi- 
lity on  the  Hydropathic  system,  to  which  I  was 
already  partly  "  broken,"  as  I  had  for  years  bathed 
often,  used  neither  tea  nor  coffee,  and  had  slept  on 
a  mattress,  summer  and  winter,  unless  compelled 
to  take  a  feather-bed,  when  away  from  home.  I 
accordingly  commenced  operations  some  three 
months  before  confinement.  I  took  the  towel- 
bath  daily,  night  and  morning,  and  for  the  last 
few  weeks  the  sitz-bath ;  wearing  the  wet  girdle 
and  using  injections  when  needed. 

My  health  continued  good,  appetite  good,  and 
sleep  refreshing,  and  I  was  able  to  go  about  and 
take  care  of  my  family  to  the  last. 

Two  days  before  my  confinement,  I  was  left 
without  help,  attended  to  my  domestic  concerns, 
did  the  work  of  the  family,  and  took  care  of 
my  two  children.  I  felt  but  little  fatigue,  and 
slept  soundly  both  nights. 

On  Monday,  the  day  of  my  sickness,  I  rose  at  five 
o'clock,  bathed,  got  breakfast,  <fcc,  did  a  large 
baking,  and   got  dinner.     While  the  family  were 


dining,  I  bathed  again  and  took  an  injection,  pre 
paratory  to  the  approaching  event,  of  which  I  had 
been  warned  by  pains  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  forenoon.  Abjut  two  o'clock,  I  sent  for  some 
female  friends  and  for  my  physician,  and  all  was 
comfortably  over  at  4,  P.  M. 

I  stipulated  for  the  wet  girdle  instead  of  the 
usual  bandage,  but  the  "powers  that  be,"  anxious 
to  conform  to  my  wishes,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
ward  off  apprehended  dangers,  dipped  it  into 
scalding  water,  and  then  cooled  it  sufficiently  to 
wring  it  out  I  but  thanks  to  the  laws  of  evapora- 
tion, it  felt  cold  when  it  reached  me,  and  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  trick  until  I  was  told  of  it. 

But  before  night  it  needed  to  be  wet  again,  and 
I  had  it  my  own  way.  I  had  intended  to  take  a 
sitz-bath  before  bed-time,  but  my  husband,  who  was 
my  only  nurse,  hydropathically,  was  absent  until 
ten  o'clock,  in  pursuit  of  some  one  to  do  the  work 
of  the  family,  and  I  concluded  to  defer  it  until 
morning.  I  took  care  of  the  babe  myself  during 
the  night,  and  rested  comfortably.  In  the  morning 
ieft  bed,  walked  to  the  tub,  and  was  seated  in 
that  so  much  dreaded  bath  !  What  a  luxury  ! 
How  strengthening !  How  invigorating !  I  know 
not  how  many  have  been  anxiously  watching  the 
result  of  this  first  experiment  in  Water-Cure, 
thinking  that  if  I  lived  through  it  (which  they 
hardly  expected),  then  they  would  follow  suit  ; 
but  some  of  them  are  still  holding  back,  dreading 
to  begin,  lest  they  should  "  die  before  their 
time." 

The  Dr.  called  in  the  morning  to  see  how  I  was 
getting  along,  and  asked  if  I  had  found  it  necessary 
to  take  any  medicine  ?  I  told  him  I  had  not,  and 
either  because  he  thought  there  was  no  need  of  it, 
or  from  regard  to  my  hydropathic  notions,  he  did 
not  prescribe  any,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since. 
This  physician,  by  the  way,  though  a  full-blooded 
allopath,  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Water-Cure  Journal, 
and  as  he  is  a  right  sensible  man,  I  don't  despair  of 
seeing  him  on  the  right  track  yet. 

My  lady  readers  will  judge  how  favorably  I  was 
situated  for  a  grand  "getting  up,"  when  I  tell  them 
that  I  had  no  nurse,  took  care  of  my  babe  every 
night,  and  most  of  the  day  myself,  and  during  the 
first  week  had  three  different  girls  in  the  kitchen  ! 
to  whom  everything  was  new  and  strange.  After 
the  first  week,  my  husband  was  absent  eight  or 
ten  days,  leaving  me  with  the  care  of  the  three 
children,  and  the  help  of  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced, but  kind-hearted  and  willing  Irish  girl. 
During  his  absence,  my  second  child,  between  two 
and  three  years  old,  was  attacked  with  croup  in  the 
night,  and  awoke  me  by  her  struggles  for  breath. 
I  instantly  applied  a  compress,  wrung  out  of  cold 
water,  to  the  throat  and  chest,  changing  it  every 
few  minutes  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  giving  her  wa- 
ter to  drink  as  she" was  able.  The  breathing  soon 
became  easier,  and  I  left  her  in  a  couple  of  hours 
in  a  sound  sleep,  free  from  danger.  The  next 
niobt  she  had  another  attack,  which  was  subdued 
in  the  same  way.  The  third  night  the  cough 
seemed  to  come  from  the  lungs,  accompanied  with 
a  burning  fever,  but  it  all  yielded  to  water. 

But  with  all  these  drawbacks,  time  has  slipped 
away,  and  my  little  daughter  is  now  three  weeks 
old;  and  growing  finely.  And  I  am  going  about 
as  I  like,  reading,   writing,  sewing,  cooking,  and 
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so  on,  at  just  the  length  of  time  -when,  with  my 
other  two  children,  I  was  considering  whether  it 
would  be  safe  and  prudent  to  be  lifted  from  my 
bed  into  an  easy  chair,  not  daring  to  put  my  foot 
to  the  floor. 

Wliat  has  caused  the  difference?     What? 


THE  APPROACHING  CONTEST. 

BY   3.    0.    JACKSON,   M.D. 

There  lies  in  the  distance — not  far  off,  however 
— a  great  battle.  The  forces  are  slowly  gathering 
— the  martial  array  is  being  made,  and  the  conflict 
approaches.  God  speed  the  day !  Let  it  come, 
Humanity  will  be  the  better  for  it.  Yes  !  let  it 
come.  The  poor,  the  ill-informed,  the  lacking  in 
strength  can  be  no  worse  off  than  they  are  now. 

Am  I  asked  what  is  to  be  the  nature  of  the  bat- 
tle? and  who  are  to  be  the  combatants?  I  reply. 
The  forces  will  be  those  who  advocate  the  use  of 
drugs  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who  entirely 
abandon  their  use  on  the  other,  in  the  treatment 
of  disease.  "  The  Jacks" — those  who  use  both — 
will  of  course  take  sides  with  the  drug-users. 

It  is  impossible  to  carry  the  Water-Cure  Revo- 
lution much  longer  under  the  load  to  which  it  is 
being  subjected.  All  over  the  country  are  spring- 
ing up  pseudo  "Water-Cures,  whose  treatment  of 
disease  is  as  anii-hydropathic  as  homoeopathy,  eclec- 
ticism, and  almost  converted  allopathy  can  make 
them  ;  whose  physicians  use  water  till  they  get  a 
hard  case,  and  then  down  go  the  pellets,  the  podo- 
phyllin  extract,  lobelia  emetics,  medicinal  enema, 
irritating  cutaneous  applications  and  various  other 
things  for  the  "reaching  of  the  disease,"  "the  un- 
plugging of  the  system,"  "the  promotion  oi  the 
secretions,"  "the  equalization  of  the  circulate  n," 
<fec. 

There  are  various  causes  for  all  this,  but  th? 
chief  are  two  :  1st  The  Hydro-druggists  are  con- 
verted allopaths,  and  cannot  well  abandon  their 
reliance  on  drugs  entirely. 

2.  Most  of  the  drug-giving  water-doctors  will 
be  found  presiding  over  establishments  whose 
water  is  anything  but  soft. 

Now  if  the  Reformation  is  to  be  anything  but  a 
still-born  thing,  if  it  ever  reaches  the  dignity  of  a 
Revolution,  sweeping  into  it  men  of  all  ranks,  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  the  illiterate  and  the  man  of 
education,  the  old  fashioned  doctor  and  his  old 
fashioned  victim,  it  must  have  some  avowed  great 
principles  and  mode  of  action.  Abortions  in  the 
reformatory  as  in  the  physical  world  are  caused 
by  want  of  constitutional  power  to  give  to  the  em- 
bryo development.  The  unfoldings  of  Nature  in 
their  successive  and  appropriate  stages  are  checked 
for  want  of  vivifying  principle — and  the  ill-shapen 
and  dead  mass  pushes  itself  to  the  surface,  making 
the  eye  of  the  beholder  to  look  away. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  to  me  than  that  water 
and  drugs  are  great  antagonisms.  They  have  no 
affinity  for  each  other.  They  work  by  different 
means,  they  operate  to  opposite  ends;  and  there  is 
not  the  man  on  God's  footstool  who  can  find  a 
•common  menstruum,  for  them.  He  is  a  quack — 
I  say  it  on  my  own  responsibility — who,  professing 
to  be  a  Hydropathic  physician,  puts  water  on  the 
outside  of  his  patient's  body  and  some  sickening 
medicine  inside.     But  I  have  no  time  to  write  an 


essay.  Let  the  people  keep  their  eyes  open.  Two 
classes  of  physicians  are  challenging  confidence, 
professing  to  be  Hydropathic  physicians — the  one 
use  soft  water,  appropriate  diet  and  exercise,  and 
are  careful  to  study  the  laws  of  life,  and  themselves 
live  them  out ;  the  other  use  hard  or  soft  water  as 
may  happen,  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  diet  and 
exercise,  and  in  frequent  cases — where  their  treat- 
ment fails — dose  and  drug  their  patients  till  they 
look  as  if  a  regularly  educated  allopath  had  had 
them  "by  the  gills." 

I  have  two  cases  which  I  wish  to  lay  before  the 
Journal  readers.     The  first  is  that  of  a  lady,  for 
whom  I  have  prescribed  home  treatment,  inasmuch 
as  at  present  she  is  too  feeble  and  poor  to  try  the 
treatment  at  "the  Glen."     I  shall  report  her  case 
under  the  treatment  as  I  may  have  opportuni  y. 
At  present  I  give  her  letter,  describing  her  case 
and  asking  for  help.     Simply  saying  that  though  , 
differing  in  kind,  it  by  no  means  exceeds  in  severity  ^ 
a  numerous  class  of  cases  who  apply  to  me  for  ^ 
gratuitous  advice.    But  to  the  letter.    Read  it,  and  i 
then  tell  me  what  you  think  of  a  mode  of  medi- 
cinal practice,  that  subjects  the  patient  to  such 
tortures.     There  is  not  a  Water-Cure  doctor  in  all  j 
this  broad  land,  unless  he  is  an   "  ass  or  a  quack,"  \ 
who  could  not  have  managed  this  lady's  case  with  j 
the  most  perfect  ease  in  its  first  stages.    Even  now,  ' 
in  judicious   hands  and   the  results  which  time  ', 
brings  round,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  she  can  be  \ 
cured.  I 


the  spine  with  a  hot  iron,  for  bad  stomach.  No 
better.  Burning,  itching  sensation  in  the  womb 
and  passage,  and  copious  discharge  of  clear  slimy 
matter.  The  physicians  now  used  the  speculum, 
andr  as  they  say,  found  the  womb  six  times  too 
large,  and  badly  ulcerated.  They  injected  lunar 
caustic  on  the  ulcers  several  times.  They  also 
lanced  the  womb  to  extract  blood,  but  got  no 
blood.  Then  they  used  leeches  twenty  times;, 
frequent  cuppings  on  back  and  bowels.  Also  made 
antimony  sores  on  bowels,  and  on  inside  of  the 
limbs. 

Last  January  menstruation  ceased ;  began  again 
two  weeks  since.  Physician  stopped  it,  as  she  en- 
tertains expectations  of  offspring: 

She  is  now  lying  on  her  back,  quite  emaciated, 
and  has  suffered  from  constipation  for  years.  Is 
very  nervous  and  sleepless.  She  is  taking  ano- 
dyne for  wakefulness. 

This  is  a  succinct  history  of  this  lady's  sufferings, 
from  disease  and  doctors,  for  sixteen  years.  Do 
tell  her  what  relief  she  may  expect  to  obtain  by 
home  treatment,  also  what  degree  of  health  she 
might  reasonably  hope  to  obtain  by  coming  to 
Glen  Haven. 

Yours,  very  truly, 


My  Deab  Sib, 

I  have  read  in  the  L.  P.  paper  a  very  kind^  offer 
you  have  made  to  answer  gratuitously  any  letters, 
post  paid,  asking  for  medical  advice  at  your  hands. 

A  lady  friend  in  the  helplessness  of  her  case  has 
besought  me  to  write  for  her.  Most  cheerfully  I 
do  it,  and  I  doubt  not  you  will  as  cheerfully  give 

what  counsel  you  can.      Mrs.  lives  in  this  i 

village.     She  is  one  of  the  true  ones  of  the  earth,  ( 

a  reformer,  and  a  poor  woman.    She  recollects  you  <>  Italy  in  1843 


\nd  your  teachings  years  ago.  As  I  detail  her 
case,  you  will  see  she  is  indeed  one  of  the  suffering 
ones  of  earth. 

Her  disease  is  "prolapsus  uteri."  Sixteen  years 
ago  she  had  an  abortion,  with  its  bad  effects. 
Three  years  of  suffering  and  another  abortion. 
Sometimes  better,  and  sometimes  worse  for  eight 
years,  and  another  abortion 

ago.  Profuse  hemorrhage,  to  stop  which  opium 
was  given,'  followed  by  weakness  of  eyes  and 
swimming  of  head.  Three  years  since,  she  had 
much  pain  and  numbness  low  in  the  back  and 
limbs,  fainting,  and  falling  sickness;  bloating  of 
face  and  eyes,  loss  of  appetite,  and  sleeplessness. 
She  took  sixteen  bottles  of  Lithontriptic,  for  general 
weakness ;  commenced  cold  showering  bath,  with 
iodine  of  iron.  Her  prolapsus  no  better,  had  re- 
tention of  urine,  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back, 
took  blue  pill,  and  was  blistered  more  than  a  dozen 
times  on  the  sides  for  the  pains  in  the  back. 

She  has  worn  pessaries  for  two  years,  more  or 
less,  has  tried  sarsaparilla,  has  worn  a  seton  on  the 
right  side  and  above  the  hip.  She  has  had  eleven 
issues  along  the  spine.  Was  for  a  while  better — 
a  wonder  you'll  think  after  such  usage. 

One  year  ago  was  taken  again  with  fainting  and 
vomiting.     The  doctors  actually  branded  her  along  \ 


My  second  case  is  one  which  has  been  under  my 
care  for  only  three  weeks,  yet  the  improvement  was- 
so  marked,  as  to;  give  him,  and  friends,  and  myself, 
great  gratification:  He  is  a  clergyman  of  Syracuse, 
a  gentleman  of  talent  and  standing,  but  a  great 
violator  of  the  law  of  his  being,  having  for  many 
years  preached  very  earnestly,  and  labored  very 
closely,  as  a  student. 

He  came  to  "  the  Glen"  on  the  third  day  of  April, 
aged  forty  years ;  has  had  dyspepsia  eighteen 
years  ;  connecting  with  it  great  torpor,  and  some 
enlargement  of  liver,  and  severe  constipation.  Had 
dabbled  in  drugs,  drank  tea  and  coffee,  went  to 
was  temporarily  better.  Has  tried 
Thompsonian  and  Homoeopathic  medicines.  Skin  as 
yellow  as  saffron ;  feet  cold ;  head  dull ;  tongue, 
tip  fiery  red  ;  back  part  thickly  coated,  with  deep 
rhagades  in  it. 

I  gave  him  sheet  at  70°,  in  the  morning ;  sitz  at 
10  A.  M.,  72Q,  fifteen  minutes.  Pack  and  half 
bath  at  72°,  every  afternoon  at  3  o'clock.  Foot. 
This  was  five  years  (  bath  at  7  2°,  five  minutes — for  the  first  week. 

Treatment  of  the  second  week,  was  half-bath  at 
72°,  in.  the  morning,  three  minutes ;  sitz  at  10, 
72°  to  68°,  twenty-five  minutes ;  abdominal 
bandage  from  10  to  3  P.  M„  and  all  night;  pack 
every  other  day,  and  half-bath  at  72°,  with  pail 


douche  at  65°,  and  foot  bath  at  evening,  70  , 
10  minutes. 

Third  week,  pail  douche  at  70°,  and  plunge 
every  other  morning;  sitz  at  10,  74°,  thirty 
minutes;  abdominal  bandage  all  day,  after  10 
o'clock,  and  night ;  pack  every  day  ;  half-bath  at 
72°  ;  plunge  and  half-bath  again,  for  one  minute; 
foot  bath  68°,  ten  minutes,  at  evening  ;  he  was  to 
drink  one  quart  of  water  a  day.  Took  away  tea, 
and  the  last  week,  meat  and  butter. 

Within  a  week  his  constipation  broke  up  under 
the  diet,  treatment,  drinking  of  water,  and  enemas, 
and  his  bowels  became  entirely  regular.  He  was 
taken  veiy  sick  at  the  stomach,  the  third  day,  after 
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dinner.  I  gave  him  a  warm  water  emetic — washing 
out  his  stomach  thoroughly.  Hi3  skin  whitened 
out>  and  the  second  Sabbath  of  his  stay  at  "the 
Glen,"  lie  admitted  that  he  had  not  had  such 
a  Sabbath  in  fifteen  years.  The  whole  treatment 
acted  like  a  charm  on  him.  He  was  very  grave  in 
demeanor  and  demure  in  face  when  he  came, 
thinking  laughter  almost  a  sin,  but  I  enjoined  him 
to  lay  aside  his  clerical  garb,  to  forget  that  he  was 
a  minister,  to  think  of  himself  only  as  a  little  child, 
and  God's  Kingdom  of  Health  would  open  to  him 
and  he  could  enter.  He  was  wise  enough  to  think 
that  I  knew  better  than  he  did,  and  so  he  followed 
my  advice,  and  left  "  the  Glen"  after  only  three 
weeks  stay;  a  smooth-faced,  white-skinned,  joyous- 
hearted  man,  instead  of  a  withered,  dried-up, 
jaundice-faced,  wrinkled  minister.  Now  aside 
from  any  skill  I  exhibited  in  the  matter,  I  attribute 
the  rapid  improvement  he  made  to  the  very 
superior  quality  of  the  water  in  my  Cure.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  hard,  brackish  water, 
and  pure  soft  water  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
The  people  will  find  it  out  by-and-by.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  man  could  have  produced  such 
effects  on  this  gentleman,  in  the  same  time,  as  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  do,  by  the  application  of 
water  of  an  inferior  quality.  If  people  did  but 
know  it,  those  who  patronize  hard  water  establish- 
ments, whilst  there  are  soft  water  institutions  in 
existence,  do  but  illustrate  the  old  saying : 

'■  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted." 

Hard  water  is  better  than  no  water,  as  an  exter- 
nal applicant,  but  as  a  drink,  it  is  villanous  ;  and 
there  are  numerous  diseases  which  can  never  be 
cured  by  it,  let  who  will  say  to  the  contrary.  I  have 
various  cases  of  great  interest  to  report  to  the 
Journal  from  month  to  month,  which  are  under 
treatment  "in  the  Glen." 

Allow  me  to  conclude,  then,  by  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. In  my  advertisement,  notice  is  given 
that  I  will  give  advice  at  my  office,  in  the  Glen, 
or  in  answer  to  all  letters  post  paid,  gratis.  Now 
I  will  live  this  out  to  the  letter  not  only,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  the  notice.  It  is  due  to  myself  to  say 
that  I  wish  the  benefits  of  my  advice  gratuitously 
given,  to  be  had  by  poor  people. 

The  land  is  full  of  poor,  stricken,  smitten  men 
and  women,  who  lie  at  the  brink  of  healing 
waters,  with  no  one  to  put  them  in.  If  I  can  do 
them  service,  in  God's  name  let  them  apply.  I 
will  do  all  I  can,  by  advice  and  counsel,  for  their 
good. 


upon  the  bowels.  Finding  slight  relief  from  its 
application,  common  sense  taught  them  to  have  it 
used  more  thoroughly.  Accordingly  on  the  23d 
of  the  same  month,  they  sent  for  me.  I  found  the 
lady  as  pale  as  death,  and  exceedingly  weak  from 
the  loss  of  blood.  She  was  troubled  with  stoppage 
of  the  water:  the  physician  who  was  with  her 
during  her  confinement  neglected  having  it  drawn 
till,  when  drawn,  they  drew  away  more  than  three 
quarts.  Subsequently  he  was  not  willing  to  have 
it  drawn  more  than  once  in  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
Before  the  expiration  of  that  time  she  suffered 
the  most  excruciating  pain. 

Treatment. — Two  ablutions  with  repeated  in- 
jections. 

24th. — But  little  or  no  improvement.  Treat- 
ment the  same. 

25th. — Copious  discharges  from  the  bowels, 
which  continued  till  they  assumed  their  normal 
state. 

Treatment. — Two  short  sitz-baths  and  general 
ablutions;  the  chill  being  taken  off  a  little  from 
the  water  ;  injections  as  before  ;  the  one  at  night 
was  to  be  light  and  retained  as  long  as  possible. 

By  unmitigated,  yet  light  treatment  (for  she 
was  so  very  feeble  she  could  not  bear  powerful 
treatment),  she  gradually  improved,  till  her  health 
has  been  wholly  restored,  to  the  surprise  of  her 
friends  and  neighbors  ;  for  all  who  knew  her  con- 
dition thought  she  must  die. 

It  might  be  proper  to  state  that  her  husband, 
who  had  hitherto  known  nothing  of  the  "Water- 
Cure,  immediately  purchased  hydropathic  books 
and  subscribed  for  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 


CASES  OF  CHILDBIRTH. 

BY  DR.  W.  P.   COLLINS. 

Mes.  C,  of ,  was  confined  under  Allopa- 
thic treatment,  the  1th  September,  I860.  Two 
days  after  confinement,  commenced  bloating;  sent 
for  Dr. **>f  Providence,  who  bled  and  blis- 
tered her  ;  took  away  twenty-five  ounces  of  blood 
for  the  purpose  (as  he  informed  the  nurse)  of  see- 
ing what  condition  the  blood  was  in. 

About  two  weeks  from  that  time,  getting  no 
better,  but  on  the  contrary  growing  worse,  the 
nurse,  having  some  slight  knowledge  of  water- 
cure  clandestinely  used  it,  by  way  of  compresses 


ANCIENT  WATER-CURE. 

BY  PROF.  I.   M.  COMINGS. 

In  reading  an  old  volume,  entitled  the  "  Medi- 
cal and  Physical  Journal,"  published  in  London 
nearlyfifty  yearsago,  wehave  been  interested  in  a 
report  of  some  cases  of  water  treatment,  which  we 
think  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of 
the  Journal. 

It  is  one  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  hydropa- 
thic treatment  which  we  have  seen,  and  its  suc- 
cess was  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  present  day.  The  yellow  fever  is  very 
mortal  under  the  best  allopathic  treatment,  and 
notwithstanding  the  course  here  described  was 
found  very  efficient,  yet  we  do  not  learn  that 
this  notice  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public 
in  the  least,  or  induced  others  to  follow  it ;  so  I 
suppose  the  practice  of  the  hydropathist  of  the 
present  day  may  be  even  more  successful  than  in 
the  cases  mentioned  below ;  yet  the  great  mass  of 
the  community  are  so  wedded  to  Allopathy  that 
they  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  drugged  to  death, 
while  the  health-giving  streams  are  flowing  on  all 
sides  of  them. 

This  old  account  of  water  treatment  shows  its 
success  in  that  form  of  disease  in  which  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  particularly  injurious.  But  the  ob- 
ject of  this  communication  is  only  to  notice  this  an- 
cient practice  of  Water-Cure,  in  Allopathic' hands. 
If  we  were  disposed  to  criticise,  we  might  speak  of 
the  cures  effected  by  water  alone,  and  these  with 


;  water  in  spite  of  the  calomel  used.      Indeed  it  is 

\  somewhat  amusing  to  read  the  reports  of  Allopa- 

|  thic  cases  where  water  is  freely  used  in  connection 

with  drugs;  as  though  the  water  was  merely  a 

simple  auxiliary,  whereas   the  drugs  may  have 

hindered  the  cure. 

But  to  this  report,  which  describes  eases  of  yel- 
low fever,  by  Dr.  Noble,  of  His  Majesty's  ship 
Amelia,   "Tortola,  August  27th,  1805."  He  says: 

"The  remedy  to  which  I  principally  trusted, 
and  to  which  I  owe  the  salvation  of  numbers,  is 
cold  bathing.  The  patient  was  put  into  a  tub  of 
salt  water,  and  soused  over  head  repeatedly,  until 
it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  have  kept  him 
longer  in  water, — until  his  skin  became  perfectly 
cold,  and  he  was  ready  to  faint.  By  one  sueh 
immersion,  in  very  violent  cases  nothing  was 
gained,  but  a  great  deal  in  mild  ones;  in  the 
course  of  half  or  a  whole  hour  in  the  former,  the 
heat,  oppression  at  the  precordia,  and  general 
uneasiness  were  as  great  as  ever ;  the  immersion 
was  then  immediately  repeated,  and  continued  ev- 
ery hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  heat  of  the  skin  was 
greatly  above  the  natural  standard.  I  regret  that 
I  had  no  thermometer  to  mark  down  the  particu- 
lar degrees  the  heat  arrived  at.  The  way  I  con- 
ceive this  remedy  to  act,  is  not  by  giving  a  sud- 
den shock  to  the  system,  but  simply  by  abstract- 
ing heat  From  particular  circumstances  I  was 
prevented  from  renewing  the  bath  to  several  of 
the  sick  in  the  night-time,  as  I  could  have  wished ; 
to  these  I  had  a  wet  sheet  applied  around  the 
body,  with  the  best  effects,  and  either  taken  off 
and  dipped  in  cold  water  as  it  got  warm,  or  cold 
water  poured  over  it.  Acting  upon  this  princi- 
ple, I  never  hesitated  about  bathing  a  patient 
while  the  skin  was  moist,  or  covered  with  per- 
spiration ;  for  though  perspiration  coats  the  sur- 
face, cold  bathing  does  it  sooner  and  more  effect- 
ually, and  every  moment  is  of  consequence  in 
preventing  the  great  heat  from  producing  incura- 
ble debility,  or  rather  from  entirely  destroying 
the  vital  powers. 

"  In  violent  cases  of  fever,  the  bath  was  some- 
times required  sixteen  or  twenty  times :  in  mild- 
er cases  the  heat  would  at  first  take  some  hours 
before  it  returned;  that  period  gradually  got 
longer,  and  after  four  or  five  bathings  the  fever 
would  be  entirely  subdued. 

"The  sickness  taking  place  in  the  Amelia,  soon 
after,  gave  me  a  large  field  for  experiencing  its 
good  or  bad  effects,  and  the  following  is  the  re- 
sult, 

"  Twenty  very  violent  cases  of  fever  kept  on 
board  the  ship,  and  treated  with  calomel  and 
cold  bathing,  all  recovered.  Thirty  others,  where 
the  symptoms  were  milder,  recovered  by  cold 
bathing  only.  Out  of  twenty  sent  to  Antigua 
Hospital,  some  of  which  were  bathed  for  the  first 
twelve  hours  of  the  attack,  where  the  heat  of  the 
skin  allowed  of  that  practice,  five  died,  and  fifteen 
were  returned  in  a  state  of  convalescence  on  our 
leaving  the  harbor." 


The  New  Postage  Law,  which  goes  into  opera- 
tion on  the  first  of  this  month,  (July,)  renders  it  de- 
sirable to  prepay  all  letters  or  books  which  go  by 
mail. 
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BILIOUS    FEVER- 

BY   DR.    W.  E.    ROGERS. 

Mes.  K.,  aged  24  years,   medium  size,  sanguine 
temperament,  of  healthy  parentage,  and  no  here- 
ditary predispositions  to  disease.     She  was  subject 
to   bilious  fever,  or  bilious  attacks,  from  child- 
hood to  the  age  of   twenty-two,   -when  she  com- 
menced the   water  treatment  ;  since  that  time,  she 
has  been  constantly  improving,  and  nowenjoysper- 
fect  health,  thanks  to  a  kind  Providence,  and  the  ! 
"Water-Cure.     As  her  case  has  been  of  marked  in-  I 
terest,  I  will,  as  briefly  as  possible,  mention  some  j 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  treatment. 

Between  the  age  of  five  and  six  years,  she  had 
an  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  which 
continued  more  than  six  weeks  under  ordinary  Al- 
lopathic treatment ;  during  this  time,  and  much 
longer,  she  was  unable  to  walk.  The  system  was 
left  with  a  shock  that  the  disease  was  liable  to  re- 
turn upon  the  slightest  exposure.  Soon  after  this 
sickness,  she  would  have  attacks  of  fever  of  the 
remittent  character,  as  often  as  every  three  or 
four  months,  which  was  principally  treated  with 
Brandreth's  pills.  They  would  generally  succeed 
in  breaking  the  fever,  in  perhaps  one  or  two  weeks, 
by  taking  nearly  100  during  the  course,  which 
would  leave  her  in  a  very  weak,  miserable  con- 
dition ;  the  tone  of  the  stomach  much  injured,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
very  much  irritated  by  this  drastic  medicine. 

When  nearly  recovered,  the  same  road  must  be 
traveled  again  by  another  attack  ;  which  went  on 
from  bad  to  worse,  until  all  the  train  of  ills  had 
set  in,  that  makes  life  a  burden,  and  robs  the  fe- 
male of  her  beauty.  Costive  bowels,  pain  in  the 
side,  cold  extremities,  and  pain  and  heat  in  the 
head,  dizziness,  weakness  in  the  stomach,  leucor- 
rhoea  and  amenorrhoea  (the  menses  not  appearing 
oftener  than  once  in  three  or  six  months).  Mrs.  R. 
lived  in  a  very  healthy  section  of  country,  and  was 
very  regular  and  active  in  her  habits,  and  prac- 
tised bathing  in  cold  or  tepid  water,  but  the  shock 
her  system  had  received  from  sickness  and  medi- 
cine prevented  her  entirely  recovering  before 
being  prostrated  by  another  attack. 

August  25th,  1846,  she  was  married,  and  after 
spending  a  short  time  in  traveling,  was  so  much 
improved  as  to  enjoy  comfortable  health  for  six 
months,  though  the  menses  did  not  appear  more 
than  once  in  that  time.  All  the  remedies  for 
"  suppressio  mensium"  were  faithfully  used,  but 
without  any  benefit ! 

Again  she  was  violently  attacked  with  bilious 
fever,  which  prostrated  her  one  month.  Treated 
at  first  with  Brandreth's  pills,  but  as  she  failed  so 
fast,  an  allopathic  physician  was  called  in,  who  com- 
menced treating  with  calomel,  opium,  ipecac,  <fcc. 
Mrs.  K.  did  not  fully  recover  her  usual  strength 
before  she  was  again  prostrated  with  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  (July  12th,  184*7).  The  symptoms 
were  so  urgent  that  three  physicians  were  called 
in  consultation,  and  she  was  again  carried  through 
a  "  full  course,"  (six  weeks)  of  drugging. 

Her  health,  by  this  time,  had  suffered  so  much 
that  it  was  thought  that  nothing  would  again  re- 
store her  but  a  journey  to  the  salt  water,  or  a  sea 
voyage  ;  consequently  business  was  arranged  and 
a  journey  undertaken  to  the  rock-bound  coast  of 


Connecticut,  to  build  up  what  disease  and  medi- 
cine had  pulled  down.  The  experiment  was  in  a 
degree  successful ;  but  I  will  not  take  your  read- 
ers through  the  particulars  of  a'  blue  pill  at  even- 
ing, and  a  Seidlitz  powder  in  the  morning,  &c. 
As  far  as  the  hygienic  influences  were  concerned, 
they  were  beneficial,  but  all  these  things  failed  to 
restore  the  health. 

The  menstrual  secretion  did  not  appear,  though 
emenagogues  were  given  until  they  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue.  There  was  no  great  change  in  the  symp- 
toms until  February  10th,  1849,  when  she  was 
again  brought  very  low,  first  with  bilious  fever, 
then  acute  gastritis,  and  finally  chronic  hepatitis. 
For  many  days  and  weeks,  notwithstanding  the 
attention  of  friends  and  the  skill  of  the  best  allo- 
pathic physicians,  her  life  was  despaired  of,  but 
she  finally  improved,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ride,  when 
her  physicians  recommended,  as  a  last  resort,  a 
sea-voyage,  or  a  visit  to  Saratoga  Springs,  and  the 
use  of  the  mineral  waters. 

It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  she  could  not  bear 
the  sea-breeze  nor  the  mineral  waters  of  Saratoga; 
she  had  taken  calomel  until  it  had  nearly  become 
an  article  of  diet, — at  least  it  seemed  she  could  not 
live  without  it;  the  liver  was  torpid,  the  stomach 
weak,  the  bowels  not  moving  without  some  form 
of  mercurial  stimulus,  followed  by  aloetic  pills. 
"When  this  was  neglected  for  a  day  or  two,  the 
whole  train  of  morbid  symptoms  would  return  ; 
which  would  drive  her  back  to  the  old  plan  again. 
Prostrated  as  she  was  by  this  complication  of  ills, 
together  with  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms  of 
cholera,  in  a  cholera  atmosphere,  Mrs.  R.  com- 
menced the  water  treatment,  under  the  direction 
of  William  A.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  who,  with  myself, 
conducted  the  Saratoga  Springs  Water-Cure  Insti- 
tution, (June  25th,  1849). 

Treatment. — The  vomiting  was  allayed  by  sip- 
ping ice  water,  and  cloths  wet  in  ice  water,  laid 
over  the  stomach.  The  diarrhoea  was  controlled  by 
ice-water  injections  and  short  sitz-baths:  after 
these  urgent  symptoms  were  abated,  the  wet-sheet 
pack,  followed  by  sponging  the  whole  person  in 
water  about  70  degrees,  and  the  diet  exceedingly 
light.  In  a  few  days,  with  this  mild  but  efficient 
treatment,  the  patient  was  very  much  improved, 
and  soon  able  to  be  up,  and  enjoy  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  follow  in  de- 
tail the  treatment,  which  was  active  most  of  the 
time,  for  nine  months,  consisting  of  packs,  half- 
baths,  plunge,  bandage,  and  long  sitz-baths,  varied 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with 
this  theory  in  view,  that  nature  would  restore  the 
menstrual  secretioii  as  soon  as  the  general  health 
was  sufficiently  improved  to  require  it! 

"We  were  not  disappointed !  After  many  months 
persevering  in  the  use  of  long  sitz-baths  and  gen- 
eral treatment,  the  menses  appeared  naturally  and 
continued  after  the  design  of  nature,  until  inter- 
rupted by  another  natural  process — Gestation  I 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  Mrs.  R. 
has  been  delivered  of  a  fine,  healthy  daughter,  and 
treated,  of  course,  hydropathically. 

It  is  now  three  months  since  her  confinement, 
and  the  babe  is  very  healthy,  without  the  use  of 
"herb  teas,  opiates,  Godfrey's  cordial,  or  any 
medicine. 

Mrs.  R.  is  perfectly  restored  [to  health,  as  hun- 


dreds will  witness,  and  without  taking  any  kind 
of  medicine,  but  cold  water  and  a  regulated  diet  I 
There  is  much  omitted  in  this  short  sketch  that 
might  be  interesting  to  many,  but  our  limits  for- 
bid at  present  saying  more  than  that  Mrs.  R.  is 
now  prepared  to  commence  a  life  of  activity,  en- 
joyment, and  usefulness,  as  the  Matron  of  the  Sum- 
mit Water-Cure — "Waymart,  "Wayne  County,  Pa. 


A    HYDROPATH    FOR    DOYER. 

BY   NINA  SMTTH. 

Many  thanks,  Messrs.  Editors,  for  that  kindly 
word  for  Dover,  in  your  March  number.  It  has 
made  the  hearts  of  the  Faithful  here  rejoice, 
and  doubtless  they  with  one  accord  respond — 
amen.  But  while  you  are  about  it,  it  would  be 
well  enough  to  send  one  of  the  best.  Indeed,  none 
other  will  answer  for  this  meridian.  Located 
among  us  may  be  counted  a  score,  more  or  less, 
of  physicians  of  the  old  school,  and,  "though  I 
say  it,"  they  are  a  collection  of  as  well-read  M.D's. 
as  you  will  find  in  any  other  place  of  our  size.  So 
it  follows  of  course  that  we  are  used  to  being  doc- 
tored in  a  very  scientific  way.  The  initiated  will 
understand  that  in  this,  our  great  abundance,  lies 
our  greater  need,  and  that  there  is  plenty  of  pros- 
pective work  for  a  practitioner  of  the  reformed 
school.  It  follows,  also,  that  the  common-place 
tyro  (if  there  are  any  such  in  the  water-cure 
practice)  would  do  better  somewhere  else. 

And  then  we  have  established  a  sort  of  aright 
to  a  Hydropath  of  some  quality,  for  we  have  now 
and  then  mustered  courage  to  send  a  patient,  who 
was  given  over  to  die,  according  to  the  "Books,' 
to  the  nearest  Water-Cure  establishment,  that,  per- 
adventure,  he  might  be  saved  in  spite  of  the  Books. 
We  think,  therefore,  we  deserve  one  of  our  own. 
Besides,  the  nearest  Water  cure  is  a  long  way  off, 
and  can  but  seldom  be  resorted  to. 

And  these  little  experiences,  aided  and  abetted 
by  a  goodly  number  of  Water-Cure  Journals  cir- 
culating among  us,  have  been  associating  like 
leaven  in  the  mass,  till  we  not  only  need  and  de- 
serve, but  are  now  actually  ready  for  a  Hydropa- 
thic physician.  Not  that  the  whole  mass  is  by 
any  means  leavened,  but  in  a  very  favorable  state 
for  the  advent  of  one  of  the  right  stamp.  One 
of  the  right  stamp.  There  lies  the  pith  of  the 
matter.  The  truth  is,  that  we — that  is,  the  Faith- 
ful aforesaid,  are  a  little  nervous,  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  Hydro  who  shall  come  among^us, 
fully  believing  that  his  success  will  be  cer- 
tain, if  he  is  "all  right."  We  have  our  Ideal. 
Is  it  of  impossible  realization  ?  It  were  better 
that  he  were  neither  very  old  nor  very  young. 
Better,  also,  that  he  should  have  had  experience 
in  both  modes  of  practice  : — very  desirable,  also, 
that  in  his  character  he  should  combine  those  quali- 
ties that  command  respect  as  a  man,  as  well  as  a 
physician.  But,  not  to  weary  you,  he  should,  in 
brief,  have  "  skill,  with  a  heart  irfit," — with  a 
heart  in  it !  Ah,  there.  I  believe  lies  a  great  se- 
cret. Entre  nous,  it  is  a  pet  fancy  of  my  own, 
that  all  Water-Cure  physicians,  must,  of  necessity, 
he  philanthropists,  and  judging  from  the  reflection 
I  see  of  them  in  the  Water-Cure  Journal — and  this 
(almost  without  an  exception)  is  my  only  means 
of  knowing  them — judging  of  them  thus,  it  would 
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seem  that  they  are  true  to  their  mission.  The 
physician  who  takes  five  dollars  from  a  pale 
sewing  girl,  for  advice,  which  he  squanders  lavish- 
ly on  fashionable  attire  and  gew-gaws  for  wife  and 
children,  is  no  philanthropist,  however  compla- 
cently he  may  fold  his  arms,  and  hug  the  coveted 
title  to  his  heart.  Such  a  man,  if  he  be  a  Hydro- 
path,  "turns  Progress  into  Retrograde."  He  has 
not  a  soul  big  enough,  if  souls  were  tangible,  to 
trig  the  wheels  of  Tom  Thumb's  carriage,  and  so- 
ciety would  roll  backward  to  the  dark  ages,  for 
all  the  obstacle  he  would  be  in  the  way.  A  true 
reformer  should  "  keep  his  conscience,"  though 
"  he  lose  his  living."  But  enough  ;  send  us  a 
Hydropath,  Mr.  Editor,  and  we  will  almost  dare 
to  promise  that  he  shall  have  a  living,  and  keep 
his  conscience  too,  if  he  bring  one  with  him. 

I  find  I  have  unconsciously  addressed  you,  as 
"  holding  the  keys,",  and,  in  truth,  at  this  distance, 
we  look  toward  New- York,  as  a  sort  of  Fountain- 
head  of  Hydropathy. 

[We  feel  an  echo  in  Nina's  suggestions  and  there- 
fore present  them  to  our  readers.  Already,  our  most 
glorious  cause  has  been  taken  up  as  a  mere  trade, 
for  speculation  and  money  making.  There  was  a 
"Judas,"  even  among  the  apostles.  A  word  to 
the  wise  is  sufficient. — Eds.] 


CASES  IN  WATER-CURE- 

BY    JOEL    SHEW,  M.D. 

Case  L — Small  Pox. 
About  the  middle  of  February  last,  Mr.  James 
Carr,  of  Jersey  City,  came  to  my  house,  desiring 
me  to  visit  his  child,  which  was,  I  think,  about 
four  years  old,  in  the  seventh  day  of  small  pox. 
It  had  been  under  homoeopathic  treatment.  The 
disease  assumed  the  confluent  form,  by  which  is 
meant  that  the  pustules  are  much  more  numerous 
than  in  ordinary  cases ;  so  numerous  in  fact  that 
they  run  together,  and,  as  it  were,  cover  the  entire 
surface.  The  fever  is  incomparably  more  violent, 
and  the  danger  proportionably  great 

Treatment. — The  child  was  exceedingly  restless, 
and  had  scarcely  slept  since  the  attack.    The  treat- 
ment advised  was  very  simple.     The  patient  was 
to  be  bathed   regularly  in  a  shallow   bath — the 
water  only  three  or  four  inches  deep  in  a  common 
wash-tub — once  in  every  four  hours   exactly,  by 
the   clock,   the  twenty-four  hours   through;    the 
bath  to  be  continued  four  or  five  minutes  at  a 
time,  and  then  wet  linen  cloths  were  to  be  put 
loosely  about  the  body,  limbs,  and  in  fact  every 
part  where  they  could  be  applied.     The  patient 
was  thus  to  live,  as  it  were,  in  the  wet  sheet. 
The  clothes  were  to  be  washed  often,  and  kept  as 
clean  as  possible,  and  so  of  everything  about ;  the 
bedding  to  be  changed  always  at  least  twice  a  day. 
The  effect  of  the  treatment  was  most  salutary. 
The  little  patient  would,  of  course,  worry  some- 
what at  the  time  of  the  baths,  because  of  the  great 
soreness  of  its  body.     But  as  soon  as  it  was  over 
and  the  cloths  applied,  it  would  fall  asleep;  and  so 
it  rested  a  large  share  of  the  time,  night  and  day, 
for  a  number  of  days.     A  little,  light  nourishment 
was  given  it  from  time  to  time,  and  all  the  water 
it  wanted  to  drink.     But  the  baths  were  so  often 
repeated,  and  the  wet  bandages  kept  so  constantly 
applied,  but  little  thirst  was  experienced. 


In  a  few  days  the  child  recovered,  and  without 
marks.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  parents  to 
follow  out  the  treatment  more  faithfully  in  all  re- 
spects than  was  done  in  this  case,  and  the  reward 
was  probably  the  saving  the  life  of  the  child. 
But  supposing  it  could  have  lived  without  the 
water  treatment,  it  was  saved  a  vast  amount  of 
suffering  by  the  course  pursued. 

Case  II. 
A  younger  child  of  the  parents  above-mentioned 
was  soon  taken  down  with  the  disease.  It  as- 
sumed a  mild  form,  and  was  treated  accordingly, 
but  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  above.  They  got 
along  without  the  aid  of  a  physician,  and  the  child 
soon  recovered. 

Case  III. 

This  case  was  treated  mostly  by  my  assistant,  F. 
W.  Meyer.     He  gives  the  following  account  of  it: 

"On  the  26th  of  April,  1851,  a  colored  man,  Mr. 
William  Brady,  49  Watt  street,  an  intelligent  man, 
and  a  musician  by  profession,  called  for  Dr.  Shew 
to  visit  his  little  son,  a  boy  of  about  four  years  of 
age.  In  his  absence,  I  went  to  attend  him.  I  found 
him  a  very  scrofulous  subject,  and  in  a  state  of 
intense  fever,  the  pulse  had  about  160  beats  a 
minute  ;  he  had  in  short  all  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  small  pox  to  which  disease  he  had  been 
exposed. 

We  first  gave  him  an  injection  of  tepid  water, 
but  the  body  was  so  hot  and  feverish,  the  water 
was  all  absorbed  and  did  not  act  as  injections 
generally  do.  We  opened  the  windows  to  admit 
fresh  air,  and  gave  him  a  short,  loose  wet-sheet 
packing  of  twenty  minutes,  the  object  being  to 
cool  the  body,  then  washed  him  off  in  a  wash-tub 
with  water  of  about  60°  F.  This  process  the  pa- 
rents were  to  repeat  every  two  hours  until  the 
fever  should  be  reduced.  A  broad,  wet  girdle 
was  to  be  worn  constantly  between  the  baths. 
After  three  or  four  applications  of  the  wet  sheet, 
the  eruption  came  out. 

"  After  this  the  wet  sheet  and  baths  were  con- 
tinued usually  three  times  a  day,  and  the  wet  gir- 
dle kept  on  constantly,  and  frequently  re-wet  to 
prevent  its  becoming  too  warm.  A  wet  mask  was 
also  worn  upon  the  face  much  of  the  time.  A 
very  light,  farinaceous  and  fruit  diet  was  observed. 

"  In  about  two  weeks  the  patient  was  well  and 
played  about  the  house.  He  had  yet  spots  upon 
his  face,  but  no  pits." 

Case  IV. — Whitlow  or  Felon. 
A  gardener  in  the  upper  part  of  this  city  has 
been  for  the  past  six  or  eight  weeks  engaged  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  with  his  hands  in  water, 
working  in  the  wet  ground,  washing  off  plants, 
vegetables,  etc.  He  is  apparently  of  good  con- 
stitution, and  has  been  in  the  habit  of  living  what 
he  calls  "plainly."  But  there  seems  to  have  been 
impurity  in  his  system,  inasmuch  as  the  effect  of 
water  upon  his  hands  has  been  to  bring  a 
severe  felon  on  a  finger  of  each  hand.  He  has  been 
broken  of  his  rest  a  great  deal,  going  to  market 
very  early  mornings,  and  sometimes  not  going  to 
rest  at  all  during  the  night.  This  irregularity  and 
want  of  rest  have  doubtless  had  something  to  do 
in  causing  his  difficulty. 

Treatment. — He  had  been^attempting  to  manage 
the  case  ■  himself,   but   did  not  get  along  weU, 


owing  to  his  making  the  mistake  of  treating  the 
affected  parts  only,  and  in  having  the  water  too 
cold  upon  those  parts.  Few  even  among  the  prac- 
titioners seem  yet  to  understand  that  in  cases  of 
wounds,  felons,  &c,  we  should  have  more  to 
do  with  adjacent  parts  than  those  affected,  and 
that  upon  the  diseased  parts  we  must  not  use  the 
water  too  cold.  Almost  every  one  would  put  a 
cut  into  very  cold  water  :  but  this  is  not  the  me- 
thod of  Priessnitz,  nor  is  it  the  true  one.  Put  it  in 
tepid  water,  that  is  in  water  from  *70°  to  90°  R, 
that  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  com- 
fort. The  cold  water  we  use  elsewhere.  And 
so  of  the  felon  ;  the  part,  if  immersed  in  cold  water, 
becomes  more  and  more  painful.  But  we  immerse 
it  in  tepid  water  a  part  of  the  time,  and  for  a 
change  at  other  times  give  the  elbow  bath  ; 
the  whole  hand  may  be  immersed  in  cold  water 
too  with  advantage,  if  we  can  at  the  same  time 
leave  the  sore  finger  out.  We  use  also  wet  ban- 
dages, covered  with  dry,  upon  the  painful  finger, 
upon  the  whole  hand,  and  also  the  arm  ;  the 
more  of  the  bandaging  the  better,  so  that  we  do 
not  too  much  chill  the  diseased  part.  In  this  way, 
then,  alternating  with  the  tepid  bath  to  the  part 
affected,  the  cold  elbow  bath,  the  wet  bandages 
and  two  or  three  general  ablutions  daily,  together 
with  the  packing  wet  sheet,  if  that  is  desirable  or 
necessary,  with  plain  and  spare  diet,  we  treat  this 
painful  and  sometimes  dangerous  disease. 

Case  V. — Ague  and  Fever. 

A  strong,  hearty  looking  young  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  had  the 
ague  six  weeks.  He  had  tried  the  usual  means  of 
"breaking"  the  disease,  but  it  would  very  soon 
return.  Sunday  the  first  of  June,  he  came  to  my 
Institution  to  be  "  put  through,"  as  he  called  it  the 
sick  day.  He  had  used  water  with  some  success 
at  home,  but  not  to  the  extent  necessary.  The 
chill  happened  every  third  day — in  the  tertian  form, 
as  we  call  it. 

Treatment. — He  came  to  us  early  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  severe  chill.  The  pulse  was 
frequent,  as  is  true  I  believe  generally  in  such 
cases.  The  object  was  to  shorten  the  rigor,  and  to 
ward  off  the  fever  and  sweating  that  would  na- 
turally follow  it. 

He  was  first  put  into  the  shallow  bath,  nearly 
cold,  and  rubbed  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ;  he 
was  then  showered  well  with  cold  water,  and  then 
put  into  a  loose  packing  with  a  cold  wet  sheet. 
Here  he  remained  about  twenty  minutes.  He  was 
then  again  subjected  to  the  baths  as  before,  using 
the  water  entirely  cold,  that  is  as  the  Croton 
comes  at  this  season  of  the  year,  at  about  60°  F. 
In  this  way  we  kept  on  using  alternately  the  cold 
shallow  bath  with  prolonged  friction,  pouring  at 
the  same  time  a  good  deal  of  cold  water  upon  the 
head,  and  the  short  cooling  pack — "  slip-slop  treat- 
ment," as  some  of  the  water  practitioners  have  been 
pleased  to  call  it.  The  treatment  was  kept  up 
constantly  from  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock, 
to  about  one  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  therefore 
kept  all  the  time  in  the  wet  for  about  five  hours ; 
and  during  this  time  a  vast  amount  of  caloric  must 
have  been  extracted  from  his  system.  The  effect 
of  the  treatment  was  gradually  to  bring  down  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  to  keep  off  all  headache, 
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back-ache,  bones-ache,  all  fever  and  consequently 
the  sweating.  The  treatment  practised  in  this 
thorough  manner  does  in  fact  convert  the  sick  day 
into  a  -well  one,  for  the  patient,  instead  of  being 
weak  and  worn  out  at  evening,  as  he  does  after 
having  suffered  from  the  chill,  fever,  and  sweating, 
feels  as  well  at  the  close  of  the  sick  day  as  on  the 
well  one.  I  should  mention  also  that  he  was  al- 
lowed all  the  water  he  desired  for  drink,  and  tepid 
water  was  used  freely  internally  by  way  of  injec- 
tion. 

Thus  much  for  the  management  of  a  case  of  ague 
during  one  day.  If  the  patient  can  bear  a  thorough 
treatment — as  for  instance  four  short  packs,  and 
as  many  baths  the  well  day,  he  may  run  clear  of 
an  attack  the  next.  But  whether  it  comes  or  not, 
.  it  can  last  but  a  very  short  time  with  such  a 
course.  If  he  is  obliged  to  go  back  and  breathe 
the  miasma  continually,  it  may  come  on  again, 
as  in  any  other  method  of  cure.  But  I  repeat, 
the  water  treatment,  if  properly  managed,  makes 
short  work  with  ague  when  the  patient  can  keep 
clear  of  the  morbific  influence. 

W.   C.  Inst.  cor.  Twelfth-st.  cf;  University  Place. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION, 

AS  IT  IS,   AND  AS    IT    SHOULD    BE. 
BY  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  M.D. 

The  announcement,  in  this  Journal,  of  so  im- 
portant an  undertaking  as  the  establishment  of  a 
Medical  School  of  Water  Cure,  which,  as  it  is 
the  first  in  this  country,  and,  I  believe,  in  the 
world,  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  American  Hy- 
dropathic Institute,  may  properly  be  made  the 
occasion  of  some  remarks  upon  medical  education, 
as  it  is,  and  as  it  should  be.  They  will  be  inde- 
pendent, truthful,  and,  though  adapted  to  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  the  United  States,  will  apply 
to  some  extent  to  other  civilized  countries. 

Dr.    Trall,    in  the  able    introduction   to    his 
Hydropathic  Encyclopedia,  has  made  the  follow- 
just   observation.     "The  functions   of  mind   and 
body  are  so  intimately  related,  all  the  powers  of 
the  one  and  the  organs  of  the  other  constantly  re- 
acting on  each  other,  that  I  cannot  imagine    how 
it  is  possible  for   the   spiritual  or  physiological 
teacher  to  do  full  justice  to  man  in  either  relation 
of  his   existence,  without  understanding  the  laws 
of  both.      Nay,  I  would   have   the  same  person 
exercise  the  functions  of  priest,  doctor,  lawyer,  and 
schoolmaster  ;    and  that  individual  who  can  pre-  ; 
sent  to  his  fellow-creatures  the  most  harmonious  j 
whole  of  a  human  being — who  can  best  teach  in  ! 
theory,  and  most  faithfully  exemplify  in  practice,  ! 
the  laws  of  his  being,  in  his  moral,  physiological,  j 
legal,  and  social  relations,   should   belong  to  The  j 
Learned  Profession,  and  be  a  leader  among  men." 
Compare  this  noble  ideal  withuthe  actual  medi- 


laws  of  his  own  being,  that  his  health  is  ruined 
before  his  usefulness  begins. 

The  boy  who  shows  more  smartness,  more  of  a 
worldly  spirit,  more  ambition,  and  a  ready  elo- 
quence, or  what  is  coarsely  but  expressively  term- 
ed "  the  gift  of  the  gab,"  is  made  a  lawyer.  He 
reads  novels,  makes  love,  hunts  and  fishes  through 
his  prescribed  course ; — learns  to  draw  papers,  and 
picks  up  some  common  routine  of  practice,  and 
after  an  examination,  usually  of  no  very  terrific 
character,  he  is  admitted  to  the  bar.  If  circum- 
stances favor,  and  he  has  talent  and  ambition,  he 
now  begins  study  and  may  rise  to  eminence  ;  but 
the  chances  are  that  he  adds  one  more  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  drones  and  pests  of  civilization.  But 
when  a  man  has  a  son  who  is  not  studious  enough 
to  become  a  teacher,  nor  pious  enough  for  a  minis- 
ter, nor  smart  and  tonguey  enough  for  a  lawyer, 
but  who  must  still  be  in  a  learned  profession,  there 
is  nothing  left  but  to  make  him  a  doctor. 

And  this  is  the  usual  course  of  study.  He  en- 
tei's,  with  a  superficial  academic  education,  the 
office  of  some  physician  as  student.  He  begins, 
with  some  ardor,  the  study  of  Anatomy,  and,  of 
course,  runs  his  head  among  the  dry  bones  of  osteo- 
logy. He  gets  as  far  as  the  demonstration  of  the 
os  sphenoides,  and  then  it  fortunately  occurs  to 
him  that  he  has  got  to  attend  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures, and  pay  professors  for  teaching  him,  which 
will  be  more  pleasant.  Good  bye,  books.  He 
smokes  long  nines,  chews  enormous  quantities  of 
pig-tail  and  cavendish,  loafs  away  his  time  in  the 
bar-room  of  the  village  tavern  or  sitting  on  the 
counter  of  the  store,  rejoices  in  the  title  of  Doctor, 
awarded  him  in  advance,  and  indulges  in  pleasant 
visions  of  the  lecture  term,  and  the  prospective 
diploma. 

So,  study  is  postponed  to  the  lectures,  and  the 
student,  bothered  with  hard  words,  and  disgusted 
with  the  task  of  acquiring  knowledge,  of  which 
he  cannot  see  the  use,  makes  up  his  mind  to  be 
put  into  the  hopper  with  the  rest,  run  through 
the  mill,  and  be  ground  out  a  doctor.  "We  may 
admit  the  regular  amount  of  exceptions  to  all 
general  rules,  which  are  said  to  amount  to  one- 
eighth,  but  the  rule  is  as  we  have  stated.  At  least 
seven-eighths  of  our  medical  students  pursue  the 
course  above  described. 

Then  comes  the  first  course  of  lectures.  The 
student  comes  to  New  York,  perhaps,  and  enters 
the  medical  school  of  the  University.  I  shall  de- 
scribe the  course  here  from  personal  observation. 
At  nine  o'clock  comes  a  lecture  on  chemistry, 
cleai',  simple,  and  sufficiently  rudimentary  for  a 
new  beginner — just  what  he  could  read  in  any 
good  standard  school  book  on  the  same  subject. 
At  ten,  a  lecture  on  anatomy,  in  which  every  pro- 
cess, spicula,  and  foramen  of  a  bone,  is  described, 
three  times  over,  and  whole  weeks  are  wasted  on 
details  that  cannot  be,  by  the  remotest  possibility,  : 
of  any  practical  importance,  while  the  real  mat- 


cal  student  and  practitioner.     Now  if  a  boy  gives  j  ters  of  interest  are  commonly  crowded  into  a  brief 
evidenoe  of  piety  and  benevolence,  or  if  the  rou-  \  space,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  or  wholly  neglected. 


tine  of  a  clergyman's  duty  seems  pleasant  to  him, 
he  is  sent  to  a  Theological  Seminary,  from  which 
he  graduates  with  a  knowledge  of  technicali- 
ties and  forms  of  doctrine,  but  with  an  utter 
ignorance  of  humanity  and  its  social  developments, 
and   often   with  such  a   misundarstandino-  of  the 


Next  comes  the  lecture  on  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,  in  which  the  theories  are  always 
contradictory,  and  often  absurd,  the  practice  hete- 
rogeneous, under  pretence  of  being  eclectic,  but 
governed  by  no  settled  principles,  with  authorities 
so  contradictory,  and  eases  so  inconclusive,  as  to 


plunge  the  inquiring  mind  into  a  maze  of  per- 
plexity. 

Next  comes  the  lecture  on  Burgery,  the  most 
practical  and  satisfactory  of  any,  but  often  made 
the  vehicle  for  the  display  of  petty  vanity,  and 
the  exhibition  of  a  ferocious  penchant  for  unneces- 
sary mutilation  of  God's  abused  image. 

At  three  o'clock  comes  an  hour  of  prosy  de- 
scription of  the  various  articles  in  the  materia 
medica,  with  the  modtts  operandi  they  have  on 
paper,  and  in  the  lecture  room. 

Last  comes  an  hour  of  flippant  talk  on  mid- 
wifery, on  which  a  professor  lectures  an  hour  a 
day  for  four  months,  and  then  manages  to  leave 
out  nearly  all  that  is  really  valuable  on  the  subject. 
Such  is  the  course  of  instruction,  six  hours  a 
day,  for  five  days  a  week,  for  four  months.  It  is 
hard,  tedious,  dry,  uncomfortable  ;  and  the  student 
who  has  postponed  study  to  the  lecture  terms,  is 
very  likely  to  put  it  off  from  the  first  term  to  the 
second. 

We  hear  much  of  attractive  industry,  and  there 
is  much  attractive  study,  but  the  student  of  medi- 
cine finds  little  to  attract  him.  The  details  of 
anatomy,  given  by  themselves,  are  dry  and  repul- 
sive. They  are  not  enlivened  with  physiology, 
nor  made  interesting  by  pathology.  The  student 
sees  no  reason  why  he  should  be  able  to  describe 
the  perforations  of  a  bone  in  the  base  of  the  cra- 
nium, or  give  the  origin  and  attachment  of  a 
hundred  little  muscles,  on  which  no  medicine  can 
act,  and  which  no  surgical  operation  can  reach. 

Medical  knowledge  is  dealt  out  piece-meal, 
and  with  no  regard  to  its  connections  and  uses. 
The  true  science  of  medicine  is  like  a  beautiful 
machine,  in  which  the  action  of  every  part  can  be 
seen.  Medicine,  as  taught  in  the  schools,  is  the 
same  machine  with  its  wheels  and  springs  all  sep- 
arated and  thrown  into  a  mass  of  incomprehensi- 
ble materials.  It  is  utterly  disorganized,  shape- 
less, and  without  life  or  soul. 

The  circumstances  correspond  with  this  con- 
dition. You  will  see  hundreds  of  boys  and 
young  men  listening  to  a  lecture  on  the  vital 
relations  of  the  atmosphere,  in  a  room  so  badly 
ventilated,  that  the  air  is  made  too  impure  to  be 
breathed  in  ten  minutes.  While  hearing  the  pro- 
fessor of  physiology,  they  are  exhausting  their 
lives  by  chewing  huge  quids  of  tobacco,  and  cov- 
ering the  floor  with  vast  puddles  from  their  poi- 
soned salivary  glands.  They  hear  a  lecture  on 
typhus,  in  an  atmosphere  well  fitted  to  produce 
it.  Utterly  regardless,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  health,  they  are 
preparing  to  heal  the  sick.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  you  see  a  collection  of  pale  and  sallow 
faces — the  result,  they  would  have  you  believe, 
of  severe  study ;  but  we  may  as  well  take  into 
account  a  total  neglect  of  bathing,  improper  and 
excessive  eating,  the  constant  breathing  of  bad  air, 
want  of  exercise,  late  hours  at  theatres,  gambling 
houses,  and  worse  places,  and  the  use  of  tobacco, 
tea,  coffee,  and  often  of  ardent  spirits. 

And  these,  0  people,  are  your  Apostles  of 
Health !  These  are  your  Physicians  !  The  term 
closes,  the  examination  approaches,  and  for  those 
who  are  to  graduate,  there  come  a  few  weeks  of 
earnest  but  not  useful  study.  Hand  books  are 
road  over,  technicalities  committed  to  memory, 
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and  every  nerve  strainedto  be  able  to  pass  the  ordeal. 
It  is  a  false  alarm,  for  the  professors  are  as  anxious  to 
pass  the  student  as  he  is  to  pass.  Every  college 
wants  the  greatest  number  of  graduates  and  stu- 
dents. It  is  politic,  as  well  as  benevolent^  to  not 
examine  too  severely.  In  a  class  of  a  hundred 
students  such  as  I  have  described,  there  will  not 
be  one  rejected.  Are  they  all  qualified  to  prac- 
tise the  healing  art  ?  Ask,  rather,  if  any  one  is  so 
qualified.  Be  assured,  not  one,  unless  he  has 
learned  more  than  his  professors  have  been  able 
to  teach  him. 

This  is  medical  education  as  it  is.  I  mean  now 
to  describe  it,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as,  so  far  as 
my  efforts  will  go,  I  mean  it  shall  be.  It  is  the 
ideal  which  I  shall  use  all  my  exertions  to  convert 
into  the  actual. 

The  physician,  male  or  female,  should  have  a 
natural  adaptation,  and  a  real  call,  to  the  wort. 
ISTo  profession  requires  so  great  talent,  so  profound 
learning,  so  fine  intuitions,  so  pure  a  character, 
so  lofty  an  enthusiasm,  as  that  of  a  physician.  A 
teacher  may  be  very  respectable,  who  is  merely 
the  vehicle  of  thought  and  invention  ;  but  the 
physician  must  be  able  to  think  and  invent  for 
himself.  A  great  lawyer  may  be  a  man  of  routine  ; 
a  physician  must  be  original.  The  one  explains 
and  applies  human  laws  ;  the  other  divine.  The 
clergyman — such  as  fill  the  pulpits  of  this  -age— may 
be  the  merest  puppet,  or  parrot ;  the  physician,  if 
any  thing,  must  be  a  man,  or,  still  better,  a 
woman.  The  notion  that  any  dull  blockhead  will 
do  to  make  a  doctor  of,  must  be  done  away  with. 
It  could  never  have  gained  currency,  had  doctors 
been  what  they  should  be,  and  properly  perform- 
ed their  noble  and  godlike  work. 

The  science  of  medicine  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  sciences,  since  it  includes  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  laws  of  the  universe.  Man  is  the  key  note 
of  all  the  harmonies  of  nature.  Whoever  knows 
man,  knows  the  universe ;  and  whosoever  knows 
the  universe,  knows,  as  far  as  a  finite  being  can 
comprehend  infinity,  the  God  who  made  it. 

The  grand  and  special  science  of  medicine  is 
Physiology,  yet  I  have  known  it  to  be  left  out  of 
a  regular  medical  course.  It  is  the  pivotal  science 
around  which  the  others  revolve.  It  is  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  of  which  the  others  are  the  roots  or 
branches.  No  one  can  understand  disease,  and 
its  cure,  who  does  not  understand  health  and  its 
laws;  and  medicine,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  a 
science  of  disease,  should  be  a  science  of  health. 
The  laws  of  life,  the  conditions  of  health,  and 
all  the  agencies  which  promote  it,  cannot  be  too 
thoroughly  understood.  The  proper  office  of  a  phy- 
sician is  the  preservation  of  health,  in  the  public, 
and  individuals.  To  fulfill  this  office,  he  must  know 
what  health  is,  and  what  it  requires.  He  must  un- 
derstand man,  body  and  soul,  and  all  hi  relations 
with  his  fellow-man,  and  with  nature.  Compared 
with  this  knowledge,  the  common  study  of  medicine 
is  idle  drivel,  and  the  common  practice  of  medicine 
the  merest  cobbling  and  tinkering  of  this  glorious 
machine ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  just  such  cobbling 
and  tinkering  as  we  should  expect  from  one  who 
does  not  know  its  normal  condition,  and  the 
causes  of  its  healthy  action. 

Medicine,  as  it  should  be  taught,  and  as  I  desire 
to  teach  it,  is  the  grandest,  the  most  sublime,  and 
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the  most  comprehensive  of  all  sciences.  It  is  a  ; 
knowledge,  not  merely  of  the  bones,  muscles,  ten-  ! 
dons,  and  other  organs  of  the  body,  but  of  the  : 
springs  and  passions  of  the  soul.  It  has  to  do  with 
spirit  as  well  as  matter,  and  far  more  with  the 
phenomena  of  life  than  the  appearances  of  death. 
Connected  with  the  laws  of  health,  and  its  neces- 
sary conditions,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
disease.  Of  these  our  books  and  teachers  give  the 
most  vague,  imperfect,  and  unsatisfactory  generali- 
zations. If  they  knew  more  of  the  causes  of  disease, 
they  must  have  found  some  better  methods  of  cure. 
The  cause  suggests  the  remedy;  but  in  all  our 
medical  wTorks,  we  have  no  thorough  analysis  of 
causes,  and  some  of  the  most  potent  and  universal 
are  never  mentioned,  and  seem  to  be  wholly  un- 
suspected. 

There  is  no  branch  of  natural  seienee — no  knowl- 
edge of  the  works  and  laws  of  nature — that  is  not 
of  use  to  the  physician.  The  simplest  plant,  the 
most  imperfect  animal,  may  give  him  invaluable 
hints  in  Physiology.  Mechanics,  pneumatics, 
hydrostatics — every  branch  of  natural  philosophy, 
every  principle  and  fact  in  chemistry,  the  whole 
range  of  natural  history  belong  to  him,  and  may 
be  of  the  greatest  use.  In  a  word,  the  physician 
should  be  thoroughly  learned  in  all  that  relates  to 
human  life. 

I  do  not  mean  that  a  physician  must  go  into  the 
minutiae  of  all  these  sciences  ;  they  would  be  as 
useless  as  three-fourths  of  the  anatomy  he  learns 
one  day  to  forget  the  next  What  I  mean  is,  that 
he  should  comprehend  principles,  and  be  able  to 
apply  them.  What  I  mean  is,  that  when  he  sees 
the  human  instrument  out  of  tune,  he  should  know 
its  proper  chords,  and  the  means  by  which  he  may 
restore  it  to  its  lost  harmony.  He  must  understand 
the  machine  he  tries  to  mend.  He  must  compre- 
hend something  of  the  vitality  he  would  regulate 
and  prolong. 

Under  the  old  system,  a  medical  student  was 
required  to  know  a  certain  amount  of  Latin  and 
Greek  Every  man  finds  these  useful,  but  words 
are  less  important  than  things.  A  man  may  know 
how  to  take  a  machine  apart,  repair  it,  and  put  it 
together,  in  running  order  without  knowing  the 
name  of  one  of  its  parts.  So  a  man  may  know  the 
whole  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  be  able 
to  perform  all  surgical  operations,  without  know- 
ing the  name  of  a  bone,  muscle,  or  bloodvessel. 
Still,  names  are  great  conveniences  with  persons 
and  things,  and  it  is  well  to  know  them. 

But  to  the  thoroughness  and  completeness  of  a 
true  medical  education,  all  knowledge  is   impor- 
tant ;  especially  a  knowledge  of  things.     I  would 
have  a  student  versed  in   the  elements  of  geome- 
try, to  aid   his  comprehension  of  forms  ;  in  che- 
mistry, that  he  may  understand  the  constitution  of 
matter;  in  botany,  or  vegetable  physiology,  that 
he  may  begin  with  the  simplest  forms  of  organic 
life  :  in  the  natural  history  of  animals,  from  the 
lowest  of  the  infusoria  to  the  highest  of  the  mam- 
:  malia.     He   ought  to  understand  attractions   and 
i  forces  ;  the  phenomena,   and,  as   far  as   they  are 
known,  the  laws  of  the  animal  kingdom  ;  light, 
:  electricity,    galvanism,    magnetism.      He    should 
',  have  accurate    ideas  of   mesmeric   and    clairvoy- 
|  ant  phenomena  ;  of  mental   and  moral  influences, 
|  and  impressibilities  ;  of  phrenology,  and  the  ac- 


tion of  the  nervous  system;  of  the  influences  of 
society,  its  truth  and  falsehood  ;  of  passional  at- 
tractions and  harmonies.  In  a  word,  he  must 
know  Man,  in  all  conditions  and  all  relations,  phy- 
sically, mentally,  and  morally  or  passionally ;  and 
every  branch  of  science  which  aids  in  this— and  I 
know  of  no  real  science  that  does  not — is  useful 
to  the  physician.  When  physicians  are  so  educa- 
ted, and  when  people  expect  such  knowledge  of 
the  physician,  all  quackeries  will  be  at  an  end. 

I  wish  to  do  my  part  in  promoting  such  a  medi- 
cal education.  In  the  course  preparing  for  the 
Institute,  I  shall  carry  out  these  views,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  admit,  and  I  shall  encourage  no 
man  or  womantobeeomea  Water-Care  physician, 
who  will  not  enter  earnestly  upon  a  course  of 
study  which  must  lead  to  these  results.  We  wish 
for  no  student,  who  in  his  own  person  violates  the 
simplest  laws  of  health  ;  we  wish  for  none  who  is 
governed  by  mercenary  considerations,  or  who 
has  not  the  ambition  to  go  far  beyond  the  "regu- 
lar" standard  of  medical  education. 

And  I  am  proud  to  say  that,  thus  far,  the  appli- 
cations for  admission,  about  equal  in  numbers  of 
both  sexes,  have  been  from  persons  of  some  matu- 
rity of  thought,  of  resolute  purpose,  and  a  pure 
philanthropy — persons  fitted  to  do  credit  to 
the  Institute,  and  to  the  medical  profession.  In 
several  cases  men  and  their  wives  have  applied  to 
study  together.  In  others,  heads  of  families,  and 
one  sensible  and  energetic  lady  of  sixty,  has  ex- 
pressed her  intention  to  attend  the  first  course  of 
the  Institute,  to  qualify  herself  to  practise  the 
water-cure  among  her  children  and  relations. 
This  is  in  the  true  spirit,  and  I  doubt  not  that  in 
time  many  wTill  be  found  to  follow  her  example. 

It  is  not  possible  to  fix  upon  the  time  it  will 
require  to  enable  a  person  to  begin  the  practice 
of  Hydropathy.  There  used  to  be  a  law  in  this 
State,  requiring  three  years,  but  now  no  term  is 
required,  no  study,  and  any  smart  man,  by  a  little 
management,  can  get  a  regular  diploma  in  six 
months;  while  at  some  of  the  irregular  colleges, 
they  are  sold  like  groceries  to  every  customer 
who  can  pay  for  them. 

In  the  law,  a  man  is  admitted  to  the  bar  when- 
ever he  can  pass  examination — in  the  church,  a 
man  may  be  ordained  as  soon  as  found  quali- 
fied to  preach.  So  should  it  be  in  medicine.  If 
one  man  is  able  to  learn  as  much  in  a  month  as 
another  is  in  a  year,  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  keep 
both  to  a  specified  term  of  study.  The  qualifica- 
tion is  what  is  wanted,  not  the  time  consumed  in 
acquiring  it,  nor  the  sources  of  information. 

Among  all  the  reforms  of  the  age,  none  is  more 
loudly  and  imperatively  called  for,  than  this  of 
medicine  ;  and  medical  education  must  be  reformed 
before  we  can  expect  any  radical  and  thorough 
reform  in  medical  practice.  I  have  given  a  hasty 
sketch  of  medical  education  as  it  is,  and  as  I  think 
it  should  be  ;  it  is  not  all  that  I  intended,  but  it 
may  suggest  all  that  is  needful  to  the  thoughtful 
reader.  As  I  can  hardly  choose  a  more  profitable 
!  theme,  I  may  revert  to  it  in  future  numbers  of  the 
;  Journal. 


How  often  do  men  mistake  the  love  of  their 
own  opinions  for  the  love  of  truth  ! 
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HEALTH,  A  RELIGIOUS  DUTY- 

BY    A   CONVERT. 

The  American  Messenger,  a  religious  paper  of 
recent  date,  contained  the  following  very  signifi- 
cant article.  Our  Author  has  evidently  consider- 
ed the  natural  laws,  and  has  become  convinced 
of  their  importance.  We  think  the  violation  of  a 
physical  law  as  great  a  sin  as  the  violation  of 
a  moral,  or  any  other  law,  but  until  quite  recent- 
ly, our  religious  presses  and  pulpits  have  entirely 
overlooked,  and  neglected  to  teach  their  flocks 
the  conditions  requisite  to  insure  a  "  healthy  body," 
always  so  indispensably  necessary  to  secure  a  sound 
mind.  But  now  that  the  religious  press  speaks  on 
the  point,  give  ear,  ye  wicked  ones ;  confess  your 
sins., and  become  converted,  at  least  to  the  truths 
herein  proclaimed. 

"  "We  live  in  an  age  of  light  and  progress. 
Health,  an  admitted  essential  qualification  for  use- 
fulness and  enjoyment,  has  become  a  subject  of  ge- 
neral discussion.  We  have  lectures  on  physiology 
and  proof  in  every  form,  that  our  people,  ever 
alive  and  watchful,  are  awakened  to  this  great 
subject.  We  have  hopes  that  when  two  or  three 
generations  have  passed  away,  we  shall  have  ro- 
bust mothers  and  blooming  girls — that  we  shall 
have  children  who  will  not  fall,  like  flowers  under 
the  scythe,  at  the  first  touch  of  those  diseases  inci- 
dent to  childhood,  and  young  men  who  shall  be 
men  with  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies,  and  old 
men  and  old  women  who  shall  enjoy  a  serene,  in- 
structive old  age.  But  this  reform  will  never  be 
effected  until  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  shall 
pervade  society,  and  a  consciencious  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  God  for  the  use  of  the  bodies  he  has 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  fitly  and  beauti- 
fully framed,  shall  have  redeemed  us  from  trans- 
mitted diseases.  There  is  no  armor  but  Christian 
armor  of  proof  to  resist  the  temptations  that  assail 
vitiated  appetites  from  morning  till  night,  and 
from  night  till  morning. 

It  was  but  last  week  that  we  chanced  to  meet  a 
young  man  in  a  rail-car,  with  a  structure  of  bone 
and  sinew  fit  for  a  young  Goliath,  a  frame  to  have 
done  him  good  service  for  seventy  years  ;  but  the 
poor  lad  was  shaking  and  sallow,  as  he  confessed, 
from  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco.  His  physician 
had  thoroughly  frightened  him.  He  was  going 
home  for  nursing,  and  with  strong  resolutions 
against  indulgence.  He  was  in  that  state  when 
the  unsubdued  appetite  is  easily  provoked.  He 
could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but  his  just-for- 
saken habit,  his  present  misery,  and  his  hope  for 
the  future.  Opposite  to  him  sat  a  good-natured 
looking  man,  who  was  taking  in  this  poisonous 
stuff  literally  byhandfulls,  and  showering  its  juice 
on  the  matting  in  the  passage-way  between  the 
seats,  to  be  absorbed  by  the  dress  of  the  unfortu- 
nate woman  who  should  next  pass.  Next  him  sat 
an  elderly,  kindly-looking  man,  discussing  with 
the  tobacco-chewer  a  religious  topic.  They  inter- 
changed their  tobacco,  the  odor  of  which  evidently 
incited  the  young  man's  appetite.  They  coolly 
asked  him  if  he  had  got  over  his  desire  for  it,  laughed 
at  his  scruples,  and  predicted  that  if  they  met 
him  this  time  next  year,  he  would  have  his  box  in 
his  pocket.  Now,  if  these  gentlemen  had  looked 
upon  the  preservation  of  health  as  a  religious  duty, 
they  would  not  have  laughed  at  the  weak,  strug- 
gling youth.  No,  till  health  is  cherished  as  a 
talent  to  be  strictly  accounted  for  to  the  great 
Giver,  we  shall  not  do  all  that  we  ought  to  pre- 
serve and  improve  it. 

We  hear  the  mortifying  question  constantly  ask- 
ed, Why  are  the  American  women  so  pale,  so  weak, 
so  broken-down,  so  unequal  to  the  burdens  of  life, 
so  incompetent  to  the  task  of  mothers?  We  cannot 
give  a  fully  satisfactory  answer,  but  we  would 
suggest  a  few  causes.  To  begin  at  the  beginning: 
Children  are  fed  at  all  hours,  in  season  and  out  of 


season.  If  they  are  on  a  journey,  the  mother's 
little  traveling- basket  is  crammed  with  cake  and 
candies  to  keep  them  quiet — &  forlorn  hope.  With 
a  large  class  of  boys,  the  mischief  is  in  some  mea- 
sure counteracted  by  an  out-door  life.  But  the 
poor  little  girl  is  sedulously  kept  from  the  air  lest 
she  should  take  cold,  and  from  the  sun  lest  it 
should  tan  her.  Then  she  is  sent  to  school — if  a 
farmer's  girl,  in  the  country  to  a  district  school, 
where  she  is  shut  in  with  sixty,  perchance  eighty 
other  little  human  beings,  thus  condemned  for  no 
crime,  unless  the  voluntary  ignorance  of  their 
parents  be  crime — in  a  room  without  ventilation, 
shivering  or  stewing  with  the  alternate  heating 
and  cooling  of  a  huge  stove  for  six  hours  of  the 
blessed  day.  If  she  be  a  city  child,  and  her  parents 
favored  by  fortune,  she  is  sent  to  a  boarding-school, 
where  lessons  are  poured  upon  her  from  morning 
till  night,  till  her  head  is  giddy  and  her  mind 
about  as  much  fertilized  as  is  the  ground  around  a 
cistern  by  the  water  that  is  poured  into  that  reser- 
voir She  takes  perhaps  one  funereal  walk  in  a 
gloomy  procession  immediately  after  her  dinner — 
this  is  all.  And  as  if  to  fill  up  the  twenty-four 
hours  with  every  possible  means  for  the  deteriora- 
tion of  health,  she  sleeps  in  an  unventilated  dormi- 
tory with  from  ten  to  forty  other  air-consumers. 
We  speak  advisedly.  Is  it  strange,  that  with  such 
training,  the  beauty  of  our  young  women  fades  be- 
fore it  ripens,  or  that  the  first  strain  of  life  reduces 
them  to  chronic  invalidism  ?  Few  of  our  women 
take  habitual  out-door  exercise.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  vices  of  dress,  for  vices  they  are.  Our  limits 
confine  us  merely  to  hints. 

Formerly,  when  a  woman  took  a  jolting  stage- 
coach journey,  it  was  a  prescription  for  health,  an 
almost  sure  resuscitation.  But  now  she  goes  to 
the  station  of  a  rail-car,  and  for  perhaps  a  half 
hour  before  starting  she  sits,  with  the  other  female 
passengers,  in  the  close,  dry  heat  of  the  stove- 
warmed  "ladies'  saloon."  If  any  one  of  them  does 
such  an  extraordinary  thing  as  to  seize  these  pre- 
cious moments  to  fortify  herself  for  the  tedious  sit- 
ting of  the  day  by  pacing  up  and  down  the  out- 
side platform,  she  is  stared  at  as  "  a  little  derang- 
ed." And  if  this  same  anomalous  person  is  so  cov- 
etous of  God's  life-giving  air  as  to  raise  a  window 
in  the  car,  whose  air  is  overheated  by  these  same 
life-destroying  stoves,  and  corrupted  by  repeated 
breathing,  she  is  assailed  with  entreaties  and  re- 
monstrances from  this  "lady  who  feels  the  air," 
and  that  lady  "who  is  afraid  of  taking  cold,"  and 
another  "  who  has  an  infant" — poor  thing,  gasp- 
ing for  one  breath  of  this  blessed  fresh  air.  And 
not  only  the  ladies,  but  all  the  ladylike  gentlemen 
shiver  and  shrink  as  if  one  had  opened  upon  them 
Pandora's  box  instead  of  a  window.  We  are  treat- 
ing this  subject  briefly  and  of  course  superficially  ; 
but  among  your  multitudinous  readers,  we  hope 
some  thoughtful  mothers  will  kindly  take  our 
hints  and  apply  them,  and  elevate  what  they  may 
have  considered  but  an  earthly  care  unto  a  relig- 
ious duty. 

"  We  do  our  nature  wrong 

Neglecting  over  long 
^The  bodily  joys  that  help  to  make  us  wise  ; 

The  ramble  up  the  slope 

Of  the  high  mountain  cope, 
The  long  day's  walk,  the  vigorous  exercise, 

The  fresh  luxurious  bath 

Far  from  the  trodden  path, 
Or  'mid  the  ocean  waves  clashing  with  harmless  roar, 
Lifting  us  off  our  feet  upon  the  sandy  shore."  S. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  MEDICINE.* 

By  G.  W.  Bourne. 
"  Medicine  has  received  its  quietus,  in  its  own 
house.  Homoeopathy,  in  teaching  that  infinitessi- 
mal  drugging  is  better  than  the  wholesale  practice 
has  struck  the  death-blow  to  that  monstrous  sys- 
tem of  stupidity,  cunning,  and  crime  ;  and  now 
comes  Hydropathy  or  the  Water-Cure  to  engulf  it 
for  ever,  in  due  season ;  so  piece  by  piece  shall 
crumble  away  the  ignorance,  superstition,  folly, 
cant,  and  hypocricy  of  the  past  and  present  day. 

"  The  dreaming  world  awakens  !    Morning's  call 

Rolls  round  the  Earth  in  numbers  clear  and  strong. 

On  distant  isles  the  welcome  sound  shall  fall, 
And  on  the  tawny  tribes  of  Asia's  throng, 
"While  Afric's  sunburnt  children,  doomed  to  wrong, 

Shall  join  the  Japhet  race,  and  swell  on  high, 
The  life-command,  the  world's  redemption  song, 

Till  Heaven's  full  beam  shall  fill  the  azure  sky. 

And  in  unending  day  the  morning's  light  shall  die  .'" 

[Wm.  Oland  Bourne.] 

The  Water  Cure  is  a  great  reformer.  Wherever 
it  is  received  in  a  spirit  of  kind  inquiry,  it  opens 
men's  eyes  most  wonderfully.  It  leads  to  univer- 
sal investigation,  and  when  man  finds  how  he  has 
been  duped  in  medicine,  he  begins  to  cast  about 
him,  to  see  where  the  duplicity  exists  in  other 
hitherto  unsuspected  things.  Some  have  been 
greatly  astonished :  ingenuous  souls !  Water-Cure 
embraces  the  whole  philosophy  of  life  in  the  most 
simple  and  harmonious  manner.  Its  teachings  in- 
culcate wise  truths  in  diet,  air,  exercise,  clothing, 
occupation,  waking,  sleeping.  It  teaches  circum- 
spection, frugality,  the  moderation  of  appetite  ; 
the  proper  use  of  that  which  is  right,  the  avoiding 
of  that  which  is  wrong.  It  is  the  the  system  for 
all  mankind,  everywhere.  It  finds  man  all  foul, 
and  in  cleansing  him,  inspires  self-respect,  enlarges 
his  understanding,  gives  him  confidence  in  his  own 
powers — for  he  soon  comprehends  the  system — 
and  increases  his  independence.  As  now  under- 
stood, it  is  the  system  of  our  day.  It  is  the  angel 
which  has  come  down  to  our  troubled  waters, 
mighty  to  the  cleansing  of  all  who  step  in.  Its 
strides  are  rapid,  and  an  investigation  of  the 
system  is  imperative  upon  all  who  are  wise,  and 
there  be  many  to  win  the  appellation." 


Lectures  on  the  Water  Cure. — We  are  informed 
that  Dr.  D.  A.  Harsha,  of  Washington  county,  N.Y., 
intends  to  visit  the  Western  part  of  the  State,  during 
summer.  He  will  deliver  courses  of  lectures  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  may  be  convenient.  His  ob- 
ject is  the  promulgation  of  Hydropathy  among 
the  people. 


The  Effects  of  Water-Cure. — We  have  only 
one  objection  to  Water-Cure.  Invalids  who  are 
cured  by  it  are  apt  to  become  heretical  to  the  ortho- 
doxy both  of  Church  and  State.  Water  and  a 
simple  diet  has  a  marvelous  effect  as  well  on  the 
interior  man  as  his  outward  covering.  It  calms 
the  senses,  opens  the  perceptions  to  beauties  in  Na- 
ture before  undreamed  of,  and  makes  men  look 
through  the  shows  and  conventionalities  ofsociety 
into  the  truths  they  obscure.  Success  to  Hydro- 
pathy and  its  advocates.  The  baptism  of  water 
must  precede  the  baptism  of  the  spirit. — 

We  clip  the  above  from  the  Alabama  Tribune: 
of  the  correctness  of  these  inferences,  we  need  not 
speak.  Those  only  who  have  had  experience,  can 
fully  realize  its  sublimity. 

*  We  copy  the  above  from  a  volume,  entitled  Voices  fkom 
Tins  Press,  or  the  Printer's  own  Book,  a  large  octavo,  of 
several  hundred  pages,  containing  articles  from  the  leading 
writers  for  the  Press,  in  the  United  StateSj 
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JULY    COGITATIONS- 

BY    R.    T.    TRALL,    51.  D. 

Independence. — Patriotism  is  a  good  quality, 
and  political  freedom  is  a  great  blessing.  We  love 
to  -witness,  on  each  recurring  anniversary  of  our 
national  independence,  demonstrations  in  comme- 
moration of  the  virtues  of  our  forefathers,  and  of 
our  own  good  fortune,  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  people  of  all  other  countries.  But  we  are  not 
among  those  radical  conservatives  who  imagine 
that  whatever  was  proper  for  our  ancestors  to  do 
at  one  period  of  the  world's  history,  under  one  set 
of  circumstances,  is  appropriate  for  all  ages,  under 
all  circumstances.  Progress  is  clearly  written  on 
all  created  things,  and  manners,  customs,  arts,  sci- 
ences, institutions,  and  governments,  are  no  excep- 
tions to  the  all-pervading  law.  The  time  is  far 
distant  when  human  wisdom  shall  limit  the  im- 
provement which  is  destined  to  take  place  concern- 
ing human  beings,  in  their  individual  or  associate 
relations. 

We  like  the  social  gatherings,  the  intellectual 
entertainments,  the  speeches,  the  music,  the  parties 
of  real  pleasure,  which  go  to  make  up  the  Fourth 
of  July  jubilee.  They  are  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  this  age.  But  we  dislike,  we  hate  the 
dissipation,  the  drunken  revelry,  the  riotous  glut- 
tony, which  usually  desecrate  this  day  ;  while  we 
abhor  the  whole  villanous  saltpetre  part  of  the  per- 
formance, from  the  snapping  of  fire  crackers  and 
hissing  of  powder  and  turpentine  serpents,  to  the 
war  of  the  flame-emitting  cannon ;  and  especially 
do  we  abominate  the  suffocating  smell  of  the 
sulphurous  atmosphere  we  are  compelled  to  in- 
hale ;  and  deeply  do  we  deplore  the  destruction  of 
property,  the  burning  of  houses,  and  garments,  the 
desolation  of  homes,  and  the  loss  of  lives  and 
limbs  always  attendant  on  the  powder  part  of  the 
ceremony.  These  things  are  mere  relics  of  bar- 
barism ;  they  belong  to  the  past. 

But  there  is  a  higher  virtue  than  patriotism, 
and  a  greater  blessing  than  civil  and  political  li- 
berty. That  philanthropy  which  contemplates 
the  enlargement  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind  in 
its  boundless  scope,  is  certainly  more  ennobling 
than  that  patriotism  which  regards  only  the  inter- 
est of  a  single  State  or  nation. 

And  that  emancipation  which  places  the  indivi- 
dual in  right  relations  to  all  things  around  him,  and 
the  different  departments  of  his  being,  in  harmony 
with  each  other — individual  freedom — is  of  more 
intrinsic  worth,  than  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  external  liberty.  The  protection  of  property, 
wholesome  laws,  free  institutions  and  good  govern- 
ment, lose  the  greater  part  of  their  value  to  those 
who  are  in  disorder  with  themselves.  The  slave 
to  false  habits  and  fashions  around  him,  and  to  de- 
basing propensities  within  him,  is  a  poor  specimen 


of  a  free  man,  though  he  live  under  the  most  en- 
lightened and  liberal  governmental  institutions  on 
earth.  While  therefore  we  would  not  detract  from 
the  honor  due  to  those  who  labor  in  freedom's 
cause,  in  any  sense,  socially,  civilly,  politically  or 
religiously,  we  would  aim  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  complete  and  universal  liberty ;  and  we  ask 
all  true  philanthropists  to  work  with  lis  to  achieve 
that   crowning   glory  in  freedom's   diadem,    the 

EMANCIPATION    OF    THE   MAN. 

Another  Voltjjie. — Generous  reader,  we  are 
"forcedinto  this  breathing  world"  before  our  time; 
not,  we  trust,  like  that  monstrosity  of  humanity, 
which  the  poet  has  designated  as  "scarce  half  made 
up  ;"  nor  lacking  much  of  those  due  proportions, 
and  that  fine  symmetry  with  which  we  delight  to 
appear  in  public.  We,  of  course,  means  the  July 
number  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  ;  not  we  edi- 
tors, correspondents  and  publishers,  for,  begging 
the  reader's  pardon  for  a  momentary  appearance 
of  vain-gloriousness,  we,  the  last  mentioned,  are  all 
right.  It  is  true  that  we  (in  the  latter  sense)  cal- 
culated largely  on  an  increasing  intelligence  among 
the  people,  and  an  increasing  circulation  of  this 
Journal.  It  matters  not  which  we  regard  as  cause, 
or  which  as  effect,  if  either.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  both  are  rapidly  increasing.  But  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  "make  up"  of  this  periodical, 
did  fall  into  a  slight  mistake.  Their  calculation, 
though  very  large,  were  not  large  enough.  Though 
the  publishers  issued  thousands  of  extra  copies,  in 
anticipation  of  a  call  for  back  numbers,  there  is 
now  a  demand  for  thousands  of  back  numbers, 
and  none  in  existence.  This  single  fact  tells  all  the 
story  we  care  about  mentioning,  relative  to  the 
past  influence  and  future  prospect  of  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal.  But  this  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
public  must  be  met ;  and  after  a  consultation  at 
head-quarters,  it  has  been  resolved,  unanimously, 
to  "take  time  by  the  forelock,"  by  issuing  the 
first  number  of  the  twelfth  volume  early  in  June, 
with  a  very  large  edition,  so  that  all  new  subscri- 
bers can  be  served  from  the  commencement  of  the 
new  volume. 

For  these  reasons,  we,  the  Journal  aforesaid, 
have  agreed  to  be  bom  a  little  before  our  almanac 
existence  commences. 

One  word  more,  and  all  other  topics  under  this 
head  shall  be  found  in  the  publishers'  business 
department.  It  it  a  historical  fact  that  this  Jour- 
nal has  distanced  all  other  medical  and  health 
journals  ever  published  in  this  country,  and,  as  far 
as  we  know,  in  any  country.  It  has  run  up  in 
two  years  from  less  than  fifteen  hundred  to  nearly 
Thirty  Thousand  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  expect,  as  its 
circulation  is  now  extending  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before,  that  it  will  soon  count  one  hundred 
thousand  subscribers  ?  Think  of  the  immense 
influence  a  perodieal  devoted  to  teaching  the  true 
Philosophy  of  Life,  and  learning  all  people  the 
great  lesson  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  must 
wield  in  the  advancement  of  the  human  family,  to 
wards  a  physiological  millennium  not  only  possible 
but  certain  on  some  future  day,  when  universal 
health  and  happiness  shall  be  the  lot  of  mortals 
on  this  earth — think  of  this,  we  say,  and  then 
assist  us  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  circulation, 
if  you  feel  that  you  can  at  the  same  time  do  a 
service  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 


The  City  Inspector's  Report. — We  have  look- 
ed over,  with  considerable  interest,  the  report  of 
A.  W.  White,  the  City  Inspector  for  the  year  1850. 
The  whole  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  was 
16,978,  which  is  nearly  two  thousand  less  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  a  diminution  mainly 
attributable  to  the  existence  of  cholera  in  1849. 
The  statistics  show  the  usual,  but  not  less  disgrace- 
ful result — disgraceful  to  the  name  of  civilization, 
and  a  stigma  on  the  popular  medical  system,  that 
about  two-thirds  of  all  the  deaths  were  of  children, 
being  10,567  to  6,411  adults.  Well  does  the  In- 
spector remark —  "The  great  mortality  of  children, 
compared  with  that  of  adults,  seems  so  dispro- 
portionate as  to  be  truly  alarming." 

Another  feature  in  the  report  will  strike  the 
reflective  mind  as  remarkable,  though  previous 
reports  show  that  it  is  not  unusual ;  we  mean  the 
great  number  of  accidents  occurring  in  childbirth. 
The  "accidents"  during  the  year  amounted  to 
1,335,  resulting  in  1,152  still-born  children.  A 
table  is  given  exhibiting  the  ratio  of  mortality  in 
childbirth  since  1805,  which  shows  that  this  kind  of 
mortality  has  been  for  the  last  fifty  years  steadily 
on  the  increase,  being  now  more  than  five  times 
as  great  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  it  was 
fifty  years  ago.  Another  fact  which  we  do  not 
find  in  this  report  may  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection. It  is  this.  The  accidents  of  childbirth 
and  the  mortality  among  infants  have  increased 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  in  almost  an  exact  ratio 
to  the  increase  of  medical  schools  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  drug  doctors  ! 

In  the  catalogue  of  diseases  of  children,  we  find 
1,288  deaths  from  convulsions  ;  two-thirds  of 
these  were  of  children  under  one  year  of  age. 
What  a  sad  commentary  on  bad  management  some- 
where ! 

Among  adults,  as  usual,  consumption  was  the 
constantly  prevailing  malady ;  the  deaths  were 
1,928.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  mortality 
from  this  diesase  was  nearly  equal  in  each  month ; 
only  a  few  more  deaths  occurring  in  the  very 
coldest  and  the  hottest  parts  of  the  year.  This 
fact  proves  conclusively  that  something  beyond  or 
aside  from  "  changesof  weather"  must  be  looked 
into  to  discover  the  predisposing  and  proximate 
causes  of  this  curse  of  civilization.     • 

The  Inspector  notices  a  remarkable«exemption 
from  stone  and  urinary  diseases,  as  contrasted 
with  years  preceding  the  introduction  of  the 
Croton  water,  and,  doubtless  correctly,  attributes 
this  immunity  to  the  greater  purity  of  the  water 
now  used  by  our  citizens. 

The  Inspector  gives  a  slightly  encouraging  account 
of  the  progress  of  hygienic  reform  under  the  action 
of  the  municipal  authorities.  Bone  and  flesh  boil- 
ing establishments,  and  depositories  of  offal  and 
carrion  within  the  city,  are  among  the  nuisances 
which  have  been  nearly  rooted  out.  The  nui- 
sance of  manure  heaps  within  the  populated  parts 
of  the  city,  we  are  told,  is  only  "slightly  abated." 
Slauohter  houses  in  our  densely  inhabited  streets, 
producing  a  stench  of  rotting,  decomposing  animal 
matters,  absolutely  insupportable  to  all  lungs  and 
noses  except  those  who  have  become  "  acclimated" 
by  long  residence  among  them,  still  continue  to 
shock  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  humane,  and 
the  physiological  sensibilities  of  the  pure  in  body 
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The  nuisance  of  filthy  streets,  gutters  and  yards, 
occasioned  by  filling  them  with  slops  and  offal,  is 
mentioned  among  the  death-producing  causes 
which  our  City  Fathers  might  but  do  not  abate. 
Licentiousness,  intemperance  and  vagrancy  are 
commended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Common 
Council  as  frightful  sources  of  disease  and  death. 
We  have  small  faith,  not  amounting  to  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  that  the 
Fathers  will  do  anything  for  their  dear  children 
in  relation  to  these  nuisances,  although  we  would 
join  the  Inspector  in  urging  it  upon  them  as  a 
duty. 

The  reprehensible  practice  of  erecting  dwellings 
on  rear  lots,  and  the  mean,  miserly  and  outrage- 
ously wicked  cupidity  on  the  part  of  landlords, 
that  crowds  the  poorer  classes  of  tenants  into 
close,  ill-ventilated  apartments,  suffocating  gar- 
rets and  damp  cellars,  is  severely  and  judiciously 
commented  on.  But  among  the  many  zygomatic 
or  air-infecting  nuisances  of  the  city  to  which  the 
Inspector  calls  attention,  there  is  one  he  does  not 
mention.  We  mean  the  tobacco-smoke  source  of 
bad  air.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  city  is 
kept  constantly  foul  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cigars  whose  filthy  smudge  poisons  the  air  of  every 
street  by  day  and  by  night.  Those  who  live  in 
the  city  are  compelled  to  breathe  this  narcotic 
poison,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  By  what 
moral  or  legal  right  may  one-fourth  of  our  people, 
who  delight  in  this  nasty  entertainment,  defile  the 
air  for  the  remaining  three-fourths  who  dislike  or 
detest  it  ?  We  do  not  ask  legal  enactments  to  pre- 
vent people  from  doing  as  they^please  with  their 
own  air;  but  we  do  protest  against  any  inalien- 
able right  they  do  or  can  possess  to  poison  ours. 
We  hope  the  Inspector,  in  next  year's  report,  will 
not  forget  this  among  other  nuisances. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  report,  ought 
to  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole — the 
whole  people  -. 

"Allow  me  to  add,  in  concluding  the  subject  of 
the  prevention  of  disease,  that  physicians  and  sta- 
tisticians on  the  subject  of  mortality  compute  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  mortality  of  all  large 
cities  might  be  prevented ;  thus  the  loss,  last  year, 
of  more  than  five  thousand  of  our  citizens  and  of 
more  than  ten  million  dollars  might  have  been 
prevented,  *had  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  the 
causes  of  disease  and  means  of  prevention,  been 
more  known  and  observed.  It  becomes  the  city 
authorities,  it  becomes  every  citizen,  to  seek  out 
and  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  every  cause  of  dis- 
ease and  death,  wherever  it  may  be  found." 

We  think  the  calculation  might  be  doubled  in 
relation  to  the  dollars,  and  more  than  trebled  as 
far  as  the  lives  aje  concerned.  But  why  do  not 
physicians,  instead  of  making  endless  computa- 
tions of  the  evils  of  ignorance,  teach  us  wisdom  ? 
Why  do  they  not,  instead  of  piling  up  mountain 
heaps  of  statistics,  about  the  particular  manner 
and  way  in  which  lives  are  lost  from  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  life  and  health,  tell  us  precisely  what 
those  laws  are?  Here  is  where  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  deplorably  deficient.  The  regular  fac- 
ulty is  ever  eloquent  with  t'ae  records  of  mortality, 
but  never  ready  withl  words  of  instruction. 
Where,  among  the  Professors  of  the  chartered 
medical  schools  of  the  United  States,  is  there  a 
single  teacher  of  any  rational  system  of  hygiene  ? 
Where,  among  the  medical  periodicals  of  the  day, 


is  there  one  that  teaches  or  even  pretends  to  teach, 
the  laws  of  life  and  health  ?  There  is  indeed  one, 
and  but  one  ;  and  that  one  is  this  Water-Cure 
Journal.  And  until  we  can  make  those  having 
authority  in  our  city,  state  or  national  govern- 
ment, readers  of  and  believers  in  the  doctrines  it 
advocates,  we  prophesy  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  sanatary  measures  so  earnestly  commended  in 
the  report  we  have  been  considering,  will  have 
little  effect  with  and  exoite  still  less  action  on  the 
part  of  our  municipal  or  legislative  "  powers  that 
be." 

Tue  Pepsin  Humbug  Again. — Since  our  exposure 
of  the  imposture  of  the  pepsin  business,  we  have 
been  assured  that  this  Dr.  Houghton,  of  Philadel- 
phia, by  whom  it  is  carried  on,  is  none  other  than 
the  renowned  individual  who  advertises  himself 
as  "  Roback,  the  Astrologist."  The  following  no- 
tice of  his  doings  is  from  "The  Map,"  published  at 
Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa.,  April  1,  1851. 

Roback,  that  Prince  of  Humbugs,  has  been  held 
in  $1000  bail,  to  answer  a  charge  of  swindling  in 
obtaining  money  from  James  Washington,  a  col- 
ored man,  resident  of  Camden,  for  the  cure  of  his 
wife  by  conjuration.  He  was  arrested  when  in 
full  regalia,  and  was  conducted  through  the  streets, 
having  on  his  head  a  fanciful-looking  cap,  deco- 
rated with  a  crescent  and  stars.  The  colored  man 
paid  $18,  and  was  to  give  a  like  amount  when 
his  wife  was  cured  of  her  disease. 

The  following^letters  are  specimens  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  "professor"  compounds  with  his 
good-natured  dupes: 

"I  can  make  you  draw  in  a  lottery  from  $50, 
up  to  $500  for  $5,  from  $100  to  $1000,  for  $10— 
from  $100  to  5,000,  for  $20— from  $500  to  $10,- 
000,  for  $40,00  when  higher  conjuration  power  is 
taken  the  price  would  be  so  much  higher  I  have 
made  thousands  rich  in  one  year  by  this  wonder- 
ful conjuration  power  it  will  make  you  lucky 
during  life,  and  give  you  power  over  your  ene- 
mies." 

"  I  have  noticed  your  remarks  in  reference  to 
your  sight  you  can  be  restored  in  from  3  to  *7 
weeks  that  jo\i  will  See  so  well  as  ever  in  your 
life  and  a  standing  cure  I  have  cured  hundreds  of 
of  worse  cases.  I  have  done  a  close  Astornomical 
and  Astro'l  calculation  and  find  by  your  nativity 
you  can  be  cured  by  conjuration  in  the  said  time 
if  you  will  remit  me  a  fee  of  $40,  or  if  not  conve- 
nient to  send  the  whole  at  once  $20 — and  the 
remander  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient." 

"phil'a  July  13d  1849 
Dear  Mrs 

yours  of  the  10th  inSt  is  at  hand,  and  in  regard 
to  your  injury;  I  can  cure  your  husband  to  never 
Drink  liquer  more  in  his  life;  he  will  be  hatred 
to  them  Some  Lues  it,  I  have  cured  hundreds  in 
this  city  and  its  vicinity,  and  all  to  full  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  my  fee  is  $40,00,  as  soon  as  you  remeet 
me  this  fee,  I  will  speedily  after  receiving  it. 
Send  you  the  power  &  that  will  stope  him,  that 
will  also  make  you  and  husband  more  lucky  in 
every  thing  you  undertake,  I  have  give  luck  in 
business  &  lottery  &  happiness  in  marriage,  <fe  luck 
in  every  thing  During  life,  I  have  given  out  thou- 
sands of  power,  and  all  to  full  satisfaction,  I  have 
brouth  200  stolen  property  back:  all  in  this  city 
and  its  vicinity,  I  enclose  a  circular,  for  you  to 
See  more  particular 


Respectfully  yours 


Mrs.  L.  Me- 


C.  W.  Roback 

Yl  Locust  Sti-eet  above 
8th  Street  phila. 


i  We  could  reflect  severely  on  the  silly  gullibility 
\  of  the  people  of  the  Keystone,  who  could  be  for 
|  an  instant  misled  by  such  trash,  but  we  are  re- 
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minded  that  a  still  more  foolish  and  self-evidently 
absurd  humbug  is  having  an  extensive  run  nearer 
home — in  this  greatly  enlightened  city  of  New 
York.  Those  who  notice  the  solemnly  hypocriti- 
cal and  blasphemously  lying  twattle  in  the  papers 
about  a  "nervous  cordial"  will  understand  us. 

An  Allopathic  Cure  for  Neuralgia. — We  are 
willing  to  give  publicity,  for  the  special  benefit  of 
our  allopathic  brethren,  to  all  the  new  discoveries 
they  may  make  in  either  the  art  of  curing  diseases 
or  the  art  of  killing  patients.  Whenever  an  allopa- 
thic cure-all  is  announced,  as  a  new  discovery,  no 
matter  on  whose  or  what  authority  it  is  put  forth, 
we  know  there  are  at  least  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  chances  to  one  that  it  will  eventually 
turn  out  a  mistake.  On  this  principle,  in  connec- 
tion with  another  principle  called  common  sense, 
we  prophesy  the  following  wonderful  discovery 
will  have  but  a  brief  existence.  The  cure  is  said 
to  be  the  discovery  of  a  young  doctor ;  and  we 
should  think  the  one  who  speaks  of  the  doctor's 
being  "profoundly  convinced  of  the  science  in 
those  affections,"  was  a  very  young  editor. 

"  A  young  doctor  of  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Me- 
dicine has  just  made  a  discovery  which  we  deem 
of  importance  to  communicate  to  our  readers, 
neuralgic  affections  are,  of  all  others,  the  most 
impervious  to  the  art  of  medicine.  M.  Desterne, 
profoundly  convinced  of  the  science  in  those  af- 
fections, so  common  and  so  terrible,  has  devoted 
himself  zealously  to  researches  upon  the  physiolo- 
gical action  of  the  nervous  system.  Taking,  for  the 
starting  point  of  his  researches,  the  remarkable 
results  of  the  cure  of  neuralgia  by  the  cauteriza- 
tion of  the  "  helix,"  he  has  discovered  a  method 
of  curing,  instantaneously,  and  without  disturb- 
ing any  organ,  all  neuralgic  affections  of  the  head, 
attacks  of  megrim,  and  pains  resulting  from  teeth 
in  an  advanced  state  of  decay.  What  renders  this 
discovery  truly  marvellous,  is  the  promptness,  at 
once,  of  the  cure,  and  its  perfect  success  in  more 
than  two  hundred  cases,  which  have  presented 
themselves  since  the  22d  of  December,  the  date  of 
the  first  experiments, 

M.  Desterne  proposes  presenting  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Medicine  a  memoir  upon  this  important 
discovery.  The  presentation  of  the  memoir  is  only 
retarded  by  the  hope  which  the  author  entertains 
of  preventing,  by  the  same  means,  hysterical  and 
epileptic  attacks,  and  his  desire  to  make  a  more 
complete  work. 

The  Anger  Cure. — This  is  a  new  Allopathic 
discovery,  still  more  remarkable  than  the  preced- 
ing. In  the  Northern  Lancet,  of  May  last,  is  one 
of  the  strangest  and  we  think  most  abhorrent 
specimens  of  doctoring  ever  recorded  in  any  pe- 
riodical claiming  cither  science,  decency,  or  re- 
spectability. A  Dr.  Cleveland,  of  Waterbury,  Vt, 
in  -a  series  of  articles  on  Endemic  Influences,  as  af- 
fecting Epidemic  diseases,  relates  a  case  which  we 
shall  copy  in  full  in  his  own  words,  as  it  is  appa- 
rently deep  with  disgraceful  meaning  : — 

"  During  the  winter,  the  Erysipelas  was  preva- 
lent once  more  ;  in  fact,  many  cases  were  met  with 
in  the  fall,  but  not  near  as  large  a  number  as  in  the 
preceding  year.  There  were  cases  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  keep  the  physicians  actively  employed, 
and  of  sufficient  severity  to  cause  much  anxiety  to 
all  interested.  A  few  deaths  occurred  from  this 
disease,  but  none  I  think  in  this  region  from  the 
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puerperal  variety,  -which  had  proved  so  generally- 
fatal  to  lying-in  women,  the  previous  year,  that  it 
came  to  be  considered  almost]  certain  death  to  a 
•woman  -to  bear  a  child.  The  people  soon  learned 
what  the  practitioner  still  stoutly  denied,  that 
this  form  of  the  disease  was  eminently  contagious 
in  its  character,  and  now  refused  to  be  attended  on 
by  their  former  physicians,  during  child-birth, 
preferring  to  rely  on  the  unassisted  powers  of 
nature,  for  a  safe  delivery,  rather  than  to  risk  in- 
oculation by  infectious  matter  from  other  pa- 
tients. 

During  that  year  (1843)  I  saw  but  one  case  of 
Erysipelas  attacking  the  matrix  (womb),  and  that 
was  in  an  unmarried  woman  who  was  attended 
by  her  mother,  who,  just  previous  to  rendering 
this  assistance,  had  visited  a  neighbor  who  was  sick 
-with  the  disease.  I  record  this  case,  as  I  have 
reason  to  think  the  patient  was  relieved  by  a 
violent  Jit  of  anger.  When  called  to  see  her,  three 
days  after  confinement,  the  abdomen  was  much 
swollen,  hot,  and  tender  ;  the  integuments  of  that 
region^dark  and  livid,  while  the  rest  of  the  sur- 
face was  pale  and  cold.  The  lochia?  had  ceased  to 
flow;  the  patient  in  great  distress,  and  very  fearful 
of  death.  I  doubted  the  power  of  remedies  to  re- 
call the  blood  to  the  extremities  of  the  vessels, 
and  thus  relieve  the  local  congestion,  and  at  once 
resolved  to  endeavor  to  affect  the  body  through 
the  medium  of  the  mind, 

Anger  to  a  furious  degree  was  readily  induced, 
the  face  became  flushed,  the  patient  used  all  the 
exertion  she  was  capable  of — fear  gave  place  to 
the  stronger  passion  ;  and  by  the  time  tranquillity 
was  restored,  she  was  bedewed  with  perspiration 
— and  a  little  general  treatment  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  insure  a  favorable  termination." 

"We  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  violent  fit  of  anger  was  induced.  Why 
this  concealment  ?  The  patient  was  an  unmarried 
female,  and  had  a  disease  which  should  have  se- 
cured her  the  most  delicate  and  cautious  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  her  medical  attendant.  She 
had  also  given  birth,  a  few  days  before,  to  an  ille- 
gitimate child.  Should  this  have  exposed  her  to 
insult  in  her  peculiar  situation  ?  But  how  did  the 
doctor  get  up  the  anger  ?  What  mean  these 
strange  expressions  ?  "  The  patient  used  all  the 
exertion  she  was  capable  of,"  and  "fear  gave  place 
to  furious  anger."  If  anything  can  astonish  us 
more  than  such  a  report  from  a  medical  man,  it  is 
its  publication  in  a  respectable  medical  journal, 
without  note  or  comment.  We  ask  the  author 
through  the  iSTortkern  Lancet,  for  an  explanation. 
Dr.  Cleveland  has  given  the  case  to  the  public, 
and  now  the  community  has  a  right  to  know  what 
particular  prescription  he  found  so  prompt  to  raise 
a  furious  passion  in  an  unmarried  woman,  a  few  ; 
days  after  confinement  !  \ 


THOUGHTS  ON  DOMESTIC  WATER-CURE. 

BY    JOEL    SHEW,    31.  D. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  water-cure  has  been 
the  means  of  accomplishing  a  much  greater  amount 
of  good  in  this  country  in  domestic  practice  than 
elsewhere.  There  are  many  times  more  patients 
in  these  United  States  who  are  practising  upon 
themselves  at  home,  than  there  are  in  the  estab- 
lishments or  under  the  care  of  physicians.  I  do 
not,  however,  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating 
that  we  should  not  have  public  hydropathic  insti- 
tutions, or  think  we  should  not  have  physicians 
who  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  the  subject ; 
the  more  we  have  of  both  the  better,  so  that  they 
be    reasonably   supported.     But  in   the   present 


order  of  things,  a  majority  of  those  who  would  of 
choice  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
new  method  in  an  establishment,  or  under  the 
immediate  care  of  a  competent  physician,  cannot 
by  any  possibility  do  so.  It  is,  therefore,  a  ques- 
tion of  great  importance  with  such  persons,  as  to 
how  they  are  to  proceed  in  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns them  so  much. 

I  have  from  the  first  advocated  that  water-cure 
is  pre-eminently  calculated  for  a  domestic  or  home 
treatment.  As  I  have  before  observed  in  some  of 
my  writings,  every  family  has  a  wash-tub,  sheets, 
towels  and  bedding,  and  access  to  water.  With 
these  simple  contrivances,  strong  work  may  be 
done  in  the  most  humble  cabin.  And  yet  people 
should  everywhere  study  faithfully,  year  in  and 
year  out,  a  subject  which  concerns  them  so  much 
as  that  of  health.  K"or  should  they  wait  till  disease 
comes  upon  them  with  its  iron  grasp  ;  they  should 
study  often  and  faithfully  these  principles  of  hy- 
dropathy, or  in  other  words,  principles  of  nature, 
which  are  in  themselves  always  so  beautiful  and 
true.  Then,  when  they  become  ill  or  meet  with 
an  accident,  they  will  not  at  once  fall  into  a  state 
of  consternation,  as  if  their  all  depended  upon 
their  getting  the  advice  of  some  physician  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  get.  They  should  know,  at 
least,  how  to  proceed  safely  in  whatever  they  may 
undertake  to  do  ;  and  if  it  is  not  possible  for  them 
to  do  all  that  might  be  in  the  premises,  they  can 
yet  be  certain  of  accomplishing  much  good,  and 
avoid  the  almost  universal  evil  of  drugging  the 
system  in  disease.  I  repeat,  then,  that  water-cure 
treatment  powerful  as  it  is  for  harm  when  im- 
properly used,  and  equally  powerful  for  good 
when  properly  used,  may,  by  faithful  study,  in  a 
short  time  be  so  far  understood  by  persons  of  an 
ordinary  capacity,  that  they  may  in  a  multitude 
of  ailments  prescribe  safely  and  effectually  for 
themselves,  and  thus  avoid  the  expense  of  having 
a  physician,  and  the  evils  of  taking  drugs. 

Considering  the  wide  and  unprecedented  circu- 
lation of  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  I  may  suppose 
myself  addressing  a  large  number  of  readers  who 
are  beginners  in  the  water-cure.  The  readers  of 
this  paper  number  many  who  have  for  years  been 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  new  method,  and  who 
have  found  it  ever  to  stand  by  them  like  an  old 
and  well  tried  friend.  But  there  is  at  this  time 
yet  a  larger  number  who  are  just  commencing 
their  investigations  of  hydropathy  :  most  of  them, 
too,  are  sufferers  from  disease.  To  such,  then,  I 
will  say  a  few  words. 

In  this  country  of  thrift  and  overflowing  abun- 
dance, there  are  everywhere  many  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  disease.  It  is  now  generally 
acknowledged,  that  as  a  general  fact,  drugs  do  no 
possible  srood  but  only  harm  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  rely  upon?  The  natural 
means  of  water,  air,  exercise,  sleeping,  attention 
to  diet,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  causes  of  disease, 
— these  are  the  only  means  that  can  here  be  relied 
on. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  per- 
sons, of  whatever  age  or  sex,  and  in  whatever  con- 
dition in  life,  should  have,  at  least,  a  daily  bath. 
Who  would  think  of  omitting  in  the  morning  to 
wash  the  hands  and  face  ?  And  there  is  as  much 
need  of  washing  the   whole   surface  as  of  these 


local  parts.  The  best  that  can  be  done  in  the 
present  habits  of  society,  all  are  subject  in  greater 
or  less  degree  to  the  causes  of  disease.  The  clean- 
ing and  invigorating  powers  of  water,  therefore, 
are  needed  daily. 

Suppose  a  person  wishes  to  commence  daily 
bathing,  and  is  doubtful  how  to  begin.  If  he  is 
able  to  go  about  and  expose  himself  to  the  open 
air,  he  may  commence  in  some  such  way  as  the 
towel  bath,  or,  which  is  still  better,  if  he  can  get  a 
little  aid  from  some  one,  he  can  take  the  rubbino- 
wet  sheet.  It  seems  a  very  simple  thing  to  wash 
the  body  every  morning  with  wet  towels,  wet 
hands,  or  the  rubbing  wet  sheet.  But  let  any  one 
who  is  skeptical  as  to  the  good  to  be  thus  obtained, 
try  the  practice  for  one  month.  Let  him  rise 
early  in  the  morning,  perform  the  ablution,  take  a 
draught  of  cold  water,  and  then  into  the  open  air. 
Suppose  he  does  become  a  little  fatigued  at  first. 
He  will  soon  find  his  strength  to  improve,  and  not 
only  the  strength,  but  the  spirits — the  body  and 
mind  in  every  respect.  If  the  habits  are  not  phys- 
ically active,  the  ablution  may,  with  advantage,  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  particularly  by 
the  studious  and.  those  who  have  much  mental 
labor  to  perform.  The  towel  or  hand  bath,  t.«r  the 
rubbing  wet  sheet,  like  all  other  baths,  should  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  taken  until  three  hours  or 
more  after  a  meal. 

Those  who  are  very  feeble,  and  are  confined  in 
bed,  may  have  this  given  by  assistants,  the  surface 
being  rubbed,  part  by  part,  exposing  only  a  little 
at  a  time.  The  water  should  be  of  a  temperature 
suited  to  the  patient's  strength.  It  may  be  used  at 
TO,  80,  90,  or  even  as  high  as  95°  F.,  recollecting 
always  that  the  cooler,  the  more  tonic  or  strength- 
ening, if  it  be  well  borne.  It  is  best  to  begin 
safely,  and  then,  from  time  to  time,  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  lowered,  as  it  is  found  can  be  endured. 
With  these  frictions  and  ablutions  alone,  per- 
severed in  day  by  day,  wonders  may,  in  many 
cases,  be  accomplished.  Feverish  patients  are  often 
thus  greatly  relieved,  and,  in  case  the  animal  heat 
rises  above  its  natural  standard,  the  sponging  or 
rubbing  bath  may  be  practised  many  times  in  the 
day,  as  often  as  the  heat  augments. 

If  the  feet  are  apt  to  become  cold,  rub  them  a 
few  minutes  in  cold  water,  not  when  the  parts  are 
cold,  but  warm ;  and  practise  frictions  and  exer- 
cise, to  caitse  circulation  in  the  extremities  after 
the  bath.  Fire  warms  the  feet  for  the  time,  but 
weakens  them  afterwards  so  that  they  become  cold, 
and  the  whole  system  is  injured  thereby.  Trou- 
blesome corns  are  soon  driven  away  by  the  cold 
foot-bath  If  pains  are  experienced  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  the  wet  or  moist  fomentations,  bandages, 
<tc,  will  be  found  very  useful.  If  a  joint  is  pain- 
ful, put  about  it  a  wet  bandage,  with  a  dry  one. 
If  there  is  much  heat,  change  it  as  often  as  it  be- 
comes too  warm;  if  it  feels  too  cool,  cover  it  with 
flannel  until  it  is  comfortable.  Injections  may  be 
made  in  the  bowels,  and  the  same  general  princi- 
ples applied  in  every  case.  If  there  is  increase  of 
heat,  the  cooling  means  are  to  be  used.  If  pains 
are  what  is  called  numerous,  and  unattended  with 
increase  of  heat,  as  in  some  forms  of  colic,  spasm, 
«tc,  warm  fomentations  are  useful.  If,  in  any  case, 
cold  increases  pain,  heat  diminish»s  it,  and  the  con- 
trary.    The  fomentation  is  the  best  and  most  con- 
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venient  form  of  poultice  that  can  be  had.  It  may 
be  used  either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  as  is  found  best. 

If  there  is  constipation  of  the  bowels — a  state  of 
the  system  now-a-days  exceedingly  common,  and 
always  troublesome,  and  attended,  sooner  or  later, 
with  serious  consequences — great  benefit  will  be 
experienced  from  perseverance  in  the  use  of  injec- 
tions of  pure  water.  Water  is  not  in  its  nature 
like  irritating  drugs,  and  need  not  be  feared  in 
this  application,  even  if  used  daily  for  a  long  time. 
It  may  at  first  be  taken  tepid,  if  the  person  is 
weak ;  two,  three,  or  more  pints  may  be  used  at  a 
time,  and  repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  The 
early  morning  is,  in  general,  the  best  time.  On 
going  to  rest,  a  half  tumbler  full,  or  more,  (but 
only  a  small  quantity  can  be  retained  in  the 
bowels)  is  a  good  mode,  the  larger  injection  still  to 
be  taken  in  the  morning.  In  this  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, everything  should  be  done  that  may  be  to  in- 
vigorate the  general  health.  Diet  has  much  to  do  ; 
avoiding  concentrated  substances,  as  butter,  lard, 
sugar,  fine  bread,  <fec,  is  necessary.  Rye  mush, 
cracked  wheat,  or  wheat  meal  mush,  brown  bread, 
hommony,  and  the  coarser  forms  of  food  only  should 
be  eaten.  A  moderate  use  of  milk  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  molasses,  or  sugar,  may  be  taken 
as  a  condiment.  The  apple,  as  a  part  of  the  meal, 
is  good; 

In  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cholera  morbus,  and  the 
like,  the  injections  are  not  less  useful  than  in  con- 
stipation. As  often  as  the  bowels  act  in  an  unna- 
tural manner,  give  full  injections,  if  it  be  one  or 
ten  times  a  day.  If  the  bowels  are  weak,  and 
the  system,  rather  than  otherwise,  cool,  the 
injection  should  be  moderate  enough  not  to  shock 
— lukewarm,  as  we  say ;  it  should  be  made  comfort- 
able. Infants  suffering  from  that  so  often  fatal 
disease,  cholera  infantum,  are  thus  greatly  relieved, 
when  drug  opiates  wholly  fail. 

In  cramps  of  the  stomach,  colic  <fec,  caused  by 
improper  food  or  substances  in  the  stomach, 
drinking  quickly  many  tumblers  of  water,  until 
vomiting  is  brought  on,  is  lightly  salutary.  Vomit 
again  and  again,  until  the  stomach  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  ;  administer  injections  if  need  be  ;  use 
fomentations,  and  by  these  simple  and  yet  effica- 
cious means,  'dangerous  attacks  will  very  often  be 
at  once  arrested,  and  more  good  a  hundredfold  ac- 
complished than  can  be  by  any  amount  of  drugs, 
blisters,  leeches,  and  the  lancet  constantly.  In 
case  that  there  is  need,  persevere  a  long  time  in 
the  use  of  these  simple  means,  recollecting  that  cold 
water  leaves  nothing  behind.  A  patient  treated 
by  powerful  drugs  is  often  injured  for  life ;  a 
water  patient  recovers  without  any  bad  after 
effects. 

Need  I  again  say  that  water  as  a  daily  beverage 
is  incomparably  the  best  ?  Why  is  it,  in  these  days 
of  temperance,  so  few  are  found  willing  to  adopt 
water  as  the  exclusive  drink  ?  [Tea  and  coffee 
always  do  mischief,  always  deteriorate  the  general 
health.  Sick  headache,  indigestion,  constipation, 
nervousness,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  decay  and 
blackening  of  the  teeth,  paleness  and  sallowness  of 
the  complexion,  all  these,  with  many  more  ills, 
too  numerous  to  recapitulate,  are  in  multitudes  of 
cases  caused  by  these  everywhere  common  bever- 
ages.    Say  what  we  will  to  people,  and  even  con- 


vince them  of  the  evil  effects  of  these  articles,  they 
yet  continue  the  custom,  and,  as  it  were,  rush  blind 
ly  and  heedlessly  on  in  their  downward  career.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  things  shall  always  thus  be  ? 

I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks,  by  the  fact  of 
an  individual  from  the  Far  West,  a  good  friend  of 
Watei'-Cure,  having  just  called  and  informed  me 
that  for  years  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  curing 
fevers,  dysentery  and  other  maladies  in  his  family, 
diseases  for  which  they  had  formerly  been  in  the 
habit  of  being  salivated,  physicked  ,  &c,  in  a  most 
injurious  manner.  All  this  he  has  accomplished, 
failing  not  of  the  most  complete  success  in  every 
case,  by  reading  "Hydropathy  or  the  Water-Cure," 
(Vol.  I.  Water  Cure  Library),  "The  Water  Cure 
Manual,"  and  the  "Water  Cure  Journal."  May 
the  like  success  attend  the  efforts  of  all  who  will 
faithfully  and  diligently  study  that  best  of  all  medi- 
cal systems,  The  Water  Cure. 

W.  C.  Institution,    Corner  Tivelfth-st,  and  Uni- 
versity Place. 


APPLICABILITY  OF  THE  WATER-CURE. 

IN   CHRONIC    DISEASES. 

BY  E.  A.  KITTREDGE,  M.D. 

In  addition  to  the  "  ways  and  means"  alluded 
to  in  our  last,  the  sitz-bath  will  be  found  invalua- 
ble; it  is  the  "blue  pill"  of  the  Hydropath,  and 
will  as  certainly,  Mnot  so  quickly,  produce  all  the 
good  effect  of  that  so  often  used  and  terribly  per- 
nicious drug. 

The  sitz-bath,  to  produce  the  "alterative"  effect 
upon  the  liver,  must  be  long  continued,  say  from 
twenty  to  forty-five  minutes,  and  repeated  twice 
or  thrice  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  you  would  keep 
up  the  effect. 

Not  only  in  liver  complaints  are  these  most  ex- 
ceedingly useful,  but  in  kidney  diseases,  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  spleen,  and  all  kinds  of  visce- 
ral congestions. 

The  temperature  of  the  sitz-bath  must  be  va- 
ried according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
and  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system.  As  a  ge- 
neral thing,  60  degrees  is  about  right  ;  but  where 
there  is  much  torpidity  of  the  liver,  the  colder 
the  better,  provided  the  patient  has  a  decent  con- 
stitution, and  is  not  particularly  nervous  ;  for  such, 
70  degrees  is  not  too  warm. 

A  more  powerful  bath,  and  in  many  cases  far 
more  efficacious,  is  the  half-bath.  Especially  good 
is  this  bath  in  erysipelatous  inflammations,  where 
the  liver  is  always  seriously  implicated.  In  these 
cases,  particularly  those  about  the  head,  you  will 
find  the  cold  half-bath,  continued  from  five  to  thir- 
ty minutes,  more  useful  than  all  others  combined  : 
I  mean  when  the  stupor  is  on,  which  would  most 
assuredly  end  in  death,  if  something  were  not 
done  to  rouse  the  liver  and  produce  a  determina- 
tion of  the  blood  from  the  brain  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. 

A  case  in  point : — 

Mr.  J ,  of  this  city,  was  taken  with  ordinary 

symptoms  of  erysipelas  of  the  head,  but  being, 
unfortunately,  in  a  very  phlogistic  and  inflamma- 
tory condition,  accompanied  by  great  disturbance 
of  the  liver,  his  symptoms,  in  spite  of  active  treat- 
ment, rapidly  assumed  the  most  obstinate  char- 
acter. 
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The  pain  in  the  face  and  head  was  almost  intol- 
erable; so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he 
could  not  possibly  have  endured  it,  had  not  the 
water  been  most  assiduously  and  unremittingly  ap- 
plied ;  as  it  was,  he  suffered  much  and  long. 

The  most  alarming  of  his  symptoms  was  the 
proneness  to  stupor,  which  was  the  greatest  in  this 
case  of  any  I  ever  knew,  and  which  must  have 
terminated  in  fatal  congestion  of  the  brain,  had 
not  the  most  active  measures  been  taken. 

At  first  we  relied  upon  sitz-baths,  but  soon  they 
ceased  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  we  com- 
menced the  use  of  the  half-bath. 

It  was  mid- winter  and  exceedingly  cold,"  but 
we  used  the  water  as  cold  as  it  came  from  the  foun- 
tain, and  kept  him  in  the  bath  (a  common  tin 
bathing  tub,  five  feet  long,  in  which  was  some  five 
or  six  pails  of  water)  sitting  down,  with!  one 
to  hold  him,  and  two  to  rub  him  ten  minutes, 
usually  rubbing  him  most  briskly  the'  while,  after 
which  we  rubbed  him  well  and  put  him  to  bed 
between  the  blankets,  covered  him  warmly,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours,  a  most 
profuse  perspiration  would  ensue  ;  none  of  your 
common  every-day  perspirations,  but  one  of 
those  that  mean  something  ;  it  was  not  only  co- 
pious, exceedingly  so,  especially  in  the  lower 
extremities,  but  even  "  ropy"  or  viscid  to  a  great 
degree. 

The  effect  was  truly  beautiful ;  he  invariably 
began  to  rouse  as  the  perspiration  began  to  issue, 
and  never  was  mist  or  fog  more  clearly  and  ef- 
fectually dispersed  by  the  rising  sun,  than  was  this 
vapor  on  the  mind,  this  fog  upon  the  brain,  by 
these  simple  half-baths. 

The  allopathic  course  consists  in  giving  mercury, 
and  blistering,  and  otherwise  irritating  the  ex- 
tremities— "as  fast  as  one  blister  heals,  clap  on 
another." 

The  superiority  of  the  Hydropathic  way  will 
be  apparent  to  those  who  are  willing  to  see.  In 
the  old  barbarous  way  by  blistering,  &c,  the  pa- 
tient has  to  suffer  the  most  excruciating  pain  at 
times  and  constant  irritation  after  all  the  good 
they  could  do  was  done,  making  the  patient  almost 
loth  to  "come  to"  again  from  an  insensible  state — 
especially  if  of  a  nervous  temperament — ay,  well 
may  such  exclaim,  "Lord  deliver  me  from  my 
friends,"  if  such  are  their  only  reliable  ones ! 

But  the  main  difference  is  the  powerful  counter- 
current  produced  by  the  bath,  and  the  consequent 
perspiration  that  ensues,  which  is  as  much  better 
than  any  other  kind  known  to  the  allopath,  as 
any  other  kind  of  righteousness  is  better  than  sin. 

"But,"  says  the  allopath,  "you  don't  know  but 
'medicine'  woidd  have  done  the  same  thing  as 
well." 

Fortunately,  I  do  know,  not  only  from  hundreds 
of  cases  similar,  where  I  relied  upon  medicines, 
but  in  this  very  case ! 

It  so  happened  that  the  old  family  physician 
came  into  town,  and  called  to  see  this  same  pa- 
tient, and  I  was  requested  to  consult  with  him.  I 
did  so,  and,  as  I  expected,  he  wanted  me  to  give 
him  calomel ;  I  told  him  I  did  not  believe  in  its 
necessity,  but  if  he  did,  he  might  give  it.  He  ac- 
cordingly gave  it  in  small  doses  once  in  an  hour  or 
two,  as  long  as  he  pleased,  but  with  no  good  effect; 
in  fact  the  patient  was  worse  afterwards  than  he 
had  ever  been  previously. 

In  this  case,  I  kept  the  patient,  as  I  invariably 
do,  in  all  "liver  cases"  especially,  without  food  en- 
tirely, and  though  "desperately  sick,"  and  for 
weeks  beyond  all  hope — in  the  estimation  of  his 
friends— yet,  agreeably  to  my  predictions,  he  got 
well,  and  is  now  as  well  as  usual. 

And  many  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Water-Cure, 
who  saw  this  patient  during  his  sickest  moments, 
have  been  heard  to  declare  that  it  was  "  almost 
incredible  that  simple  cold  water  could  do  such 
things,"  and  yet  they  "  were  convinced  that  with- 
out it  he  must  inevitably  have  died. 
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The  Constitution  of  Man  considered  in  relation  to 
the  Natural  Laws      By  George  Combe.    Adapted 
to  the  use  of  Schools.   New  York :  Fowlers  &  Wells, 
Publishers.  Price  25  cents.     Mailable. 
Who,  among  our  school  teachers,  has  not  read  The 
Constitution  of  Man  1    Doubtless  there  are  a  few ; 
yet  we  are  confident  that  no  one  can  be  found  who  has 
not  heard  of  it.     Previous  to  the  publication  of  this 
school  edition,  there  were  in  the  United  States  seven 
sets  of  stereotype  plates  in  constant  use,  on  which  thou- 
sands of  copies  were  printed  yearly.     The  diffusion  of 
this  work  has  been  almost  universal.    In  Europe  it  has 
been  translated  into  all  the  principal  languages,  and 
adopted  as  a  class-book  in  many  of  the  leading  literary 
institutions.    Considering  the  great  value  and  import- 
ance of  this  work,  especially  to  children  and  youth, 
the  publishers  have  just  issued  a  new,  cheap,  though 
beautiful  edition,  designed  as  a  class-book  for  schools. 
In  his  Preface  the  author  says  : 
"  The  education  of  children  should  embrace  their 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  natures,  and  the  laws 
which  govern  these  ;  also  the  importance  of  obedience 
to  them,  and  the  consequences  of  disobedience.     Too 
often  education  is  merely  an  intellectual  one,  and  the 
child  is  left  without  a  proper  cultivation  of  his  moral 
and  physical  natures. 

With  the  physical  nature  of  man,  and  the  causes  of 
health  and  disease,  children  should  grow  up  familiar. 
They  should  be  taught  that  violations  of  these  laws  by 
dissipation,  excessive  indulgences  of  appetite,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  will  surely  bring  punishment. 
With  some  it  may  possibly  be  delayed  for  many  years, 
owing  to  the  great  strength  of  the  powers  of  nature 
with  which  they  have  been  blessed,  yet  it  will  surely 
come  as  dregs  in  the  cup  of  life.  These  thoughts 
should  be  indelibly  stamped  on  the  minds  of  youth, 
and  in  no  better  way  can  this  be  accomplished  than  by 
making  it  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  studied  in  our  com- 
mon schools. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  natures,  and  the  laws 
which  the  Creator  has  assigned  them,  should  be  known 
to  all,  that  every  man  may  foresee  and  avoid  the 
misery  resulting  from  their  infringement.  Children 
should  be  taught  to  behold  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God,  as  manifested  in  his  works  and  laws. 

As  health  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  econo- 
my of  life,  as  obedience  to  the  moral  laws  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  happiness,  and  as  an  understanding  of  the 
intellectual  laws  of  our  being  is  so  important  to  their 
full  development  and  the  greatest  usefulness  to  man,  so 
should  the  study  of  these  laws  be  made  one  of  the 
leading  pursuits  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

How  incomparably  superior  such  an  education  to 
one  the  chief  aim  of  which  seems  to  be  how  to  acquire 
wealth,  honor,  or  office !  Education  should  promote 
health  and  happiness,  and  increase  mind.  It  should 
render  the  people  industrious,  and  physically,  morally, 
and  intellectually  happier.  It  should  prepare  man  for 
higher  and  nobler  callings  than  selfish  ambition — it 
should  instruct  him  in  self-government,  and  practical 
obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  his  Creator. 

It- is  in  view  of  these  important  considerations,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  effort  toward  accom- 
plishing so  desirable  an  object  by  furnishing  a  treatise 
adapted  to  the  use  of  schools,  and  the  instruction  of 
the  young  in  these  important  principles,  that  this 
work  is  now  presented  to  the  public  in  its  present  form. 
It  is  most  sincerely  desired  that  all  parents,  teachers, 
and  guardians  of  the  interests  of  education  may  give 
this  work  that  candid  attention  which  its  subject  justly 
demands." 

To  illustrate  and  still  further  explain  to  parents  and 
teachers  the  great  objects  of  the  Constitution  of 
Man,  we  copy  the  following  from  the  Introduction  to 
this  new  school  edition . 


Introduction. — 1.  To  enable  us  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  our  duty  and  interest  as  the  rational  occu- 
pants of  this  world,  we  may  inquire  briefly  into  the 
constitution  of  external  nature,  and  of  ourselves. 

2.  The  Creator  has  so  arranged  the  external  world, 
as  to  hold  forth  every  possible  inducement  to  man  to 
cultivate  his  higher  powers,  nay,  almost  to  constrain 
him  to  do  so.  The  philosophic  mind,  in  surveying  the 
world  as  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  human  race, 
perceives  in  external  nature  a  vast  assemblage  of  stu- 
pendous powers,  too  great  for  the  feeble  hand  of  man 
entirely  to  control,  but  kindly  subjected,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  to  the  influence  of  his  will. 

3.  Man  is  introduced  on  earth,  apparently  helpless 
and  unprovided  for  as  a  homeless  stranger ;  but  the 
soil  on  which  he  treads  is  endowed  with  a  thousand 
capabilities  of  production,  which  require  only  to  be 
excited  by  his  intelligence,  to  yield  him  the  most  am- 
ple returns.  The  impetuous  torrent  rolls  its  waters  to 
the  main  ;  but  as  it  dashes  over  the  mountain-cliff,  the 
human  hand  is  capable  of  withdrawing  it  from  its 
course,  and  rendering  its  powers  subservient  to  his  will. 

4.  Ocean  extends  over  half  the  globe  her  liquid 
plain,  in  which  no  path  appears,  and  the  rude  winds, 
oft  lift  her  waters  to  the  sky;  but  there  the  skill  of 
man  may  launch  the  strong-knit  bark,  spread  forth  the 
canvass  to  the  gale,  and  make  the  trackless  deep  a 
highway  through  the  world.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
knowledge  is  truly  power ;  and  it  is  highly  important 
to  human  beings  to  become  acquainted  with  the  con- 
stitution and  relations  of  every  object  around  them, 
that  they  may  discover  its  capabilities  of  ministering 
to  their  own  advantage. 

5.  Further,  where  these  physical  energies  are  too 
great  to  be  controlled,  man  has  received  intelligence 
by  which  he  may  observe  their  course,  and  accommo- 
date his  conduct  to  their  influence.  This  capacity  of 
adaptation  is  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  power  of 
regulating  them  by  his  will.  He  cannot  arrest  the  sun 
in  its  course,  so  as  to  avert  the  wintry  storms,  and 
cause  perpetual  spring  to  bloom  around  him ;  but,  by 
the  proper  exercise  of  his  intelligence  and  corporeal 
energies,  he  is  able  to  foresee  the  approach  of  bleak 
skies  and  rude  winds,  and  to  place  himself  in  safety 
from  their  injurious  effects. 

6.  These  powers  of  controlling  nature,  and  of  ac- 
commodating his  conduct  to  its  course,  are  the  direct 
results  of  his  rational  faculties  ;  and  in  proportion  to 
their  cultivation  is  his  sway  extended.  Man,  while 
ignorant,  is  in  a  helpless  condition.  But  let  him  put 
forth  his  proper  human  capacities,  and  he  then  finds 
himself  invested  with  the  power  to  rear,  to  build,  to 
fabricate,  and  to  store  up  provisions  ;  and  by  availing 
himself  of  these  resources,  and  accommodating  his 
conduct  to  the  course  of  nature's  laws,  he  is  able  to 
smile  in  safety  beside  the  cheerful  hearth,  when  the 
elements  maintain  their  fiercest  war  abroad. 

7.  Again :  we  are  surrounded  by  countless  beings, 
inferior  and  equal  to  ourselves,  whose  qualities  yield 
us  the  greatest  happiness,  or  bring  upon  us  the  bitter- 
est evil,  according  as  we  affect  them  agreeably  or  dis- 
agreeably by  our  conduct.  To  draw  forth  all  their 
excellences,  and  cause  them  to  diffuse  joy  around  us — 
to  avoid  touching  the  harsher  springs  of  their  consti- 
tution, and  bringing  painful  discord  to  our  ears — it  is 
indispensably  necessary  that  we  know  the  nature  of 
our  fellows,  and  act  with  an  habitual  regard  to  the 
relations  established  by  the  Creator  between  ourselves 
and  them. 

8.  Man,  ignorant  and  uncivilized,  is  a  ferocious, 
sensual,  and  superstitious  savage.  The  world  affords 
some  enjoyments  to  his  animal  feelings,  but  it  con- 
founds his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.    External 

:  nature  exhibits  to  his  mind  a  mighty  chaos  of  events, 
|  and  a  dread  display  of  power.  The  chain  of  causation 
|  appears  too  intricate  to  be  unraveled,  and  the  power 
>  too  stupendous  to  be  controled. 

9.  Order  and  beauty,   indeed,  occasionally  gleam 


forth  to  his  eye  from  detached  portions  of  creation' 
and  seem  to  promise  happiness  and  joy  ;  but  more  fre- 
quently clouds  and  darkness  brood  over  the  scene,  and 
disappoint  his  fondest  expectations.  Evil  seems  so 
mixed  up  with  the  good,  that  he  regards  it  as  either  its 
direct  product,  or  its  inseparable  accompaniment. 
Nature  is  never  contemplated  with  a  clear  conception 
of  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  true 
enjoy-nent  of  the  human  race,  or  with  a  well-founded 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its 
Author. 

10.  Man,  when  civilized  and  illuminated  by  know- 
ledge, on  the  other  hand,  discovers  in  the  objects  and 
occurrences  around  him  a  scheme  beautifully  arranged 
for  the  gratification  of  his  whole  powers,  animal, 
moral,  and  intellectual ;  he  recognizes  in  himself  the 
intelligent  and  accountable  subject  of  an  all-bountiful 
Creator,  and  in  joy  and  gladness  desires  to  study  the 
Creator's  works,  to  ascertain  His  laws,  and  to  yield  to 
them  a  steady  and  a  willing  obedience.  Without  un- 
dervaluing the  pleasures  of  his  animal  nature,  he 
tastes  the  higher,  more  refined,  and  more  enduring 
delights  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  capacities,  and 
he  then  calls  aloud  for  education  as  indispensable  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  rational  powers. 

11.  If  this  representation  of  the  condition  of  the 
human  being  on  earth  be  correct,  we  perceive  clearly 
the  unspeakable  advantage  of  applying  our  minds  to 
gain  knowledge  af  our  own  constitution  and  that  of 
external  nature,  and  of  regulating  our  conduct  accord- 
ing to  rules  drawn  from  the  information  acquired. 
Our  constitution  and  our  position  equally  imply  that 
the  grand  object  of  our  existence  is,  not  that  we 
should  remain  contented  with  the  pleasures  of  mere 
animal  life,  but  that  we  should  take  the  dignified  and 
far  more  delightful  station  of  moral  and  rational  occu- 
pants of  this  lower  world. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  received  the 
following  testimonial: 

"  Secretary's  Office,  Departm't  of  Common  Schools, 
Albany,  New  York,  June  2d,  1851.  Dear  Sir — 1  have 
received,  through  the  kindness  of  our  friend  Miles, 
Messrs.  Fowlers  &  Wells's  edition  of  Combe's  Consti- 
tution of  Man,  for  the  use  of  schools  ;  for  which  you 
will  please  accept  my  best  thanks. 

I  know  of  no  work,  an  intimate  and  familiar  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  which  is  more  desirable 
to  the  young  of  both  sexes,  than  Mr.  Combe's  <  Con- 
stitution of  Man.'  The  abstract  of  the  work,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Fowlers  &  Wells,  forthe 
use  of  schools,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  admirable  epitome 
of  the  whole  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  generally 
introduced  as  a  text-book  in  our  schools.  In  con- 
nection with  Physiology,  its  importance  in  the  com- 
munication of  an  accurate  and  enlightened  knowledge 
of  our  complex  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  na- 
ture, cannot  well  be  overrated.  Yours  truly,  S.  S. 
Randall,  Dep.  Supt.  Com.  Schools." 

The  Hartford  Daily  Times  of  recent  date 
says  : — 

"  It  is  justly  placed  at  the  head  of  its  class  as  a  text- 
book of  physiology,  and  an  expositor  of  the  intimate 
relations  of  body  and  mind.  This  work,  in  the  form 
of  a  schoolbook,  and  its  general  use,  must  be  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  rising  and  future  generations  ;  it 
conveys  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  most  needed, 
and  which  should  form  the  basis  of  all  education.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  study  has  not 
been  common  long  before  this,  for  if  prosecuted  in  the 
right  manner,  its  results  would  have  been  a  material 
addition  to  human  health  and  happiness." 

The  Syracuse  Daily  Journal  remarks  : — 
"  A  thorough  use  of  this  work  in  the  school-room 
will  aid  materially  toward  giving  a  proper  and  com- 
plete education." 

We  could  add  the  testimony  of  thousands,  were  it 
neeassary,  to  establish  the  claim  of  this  almost  univer- 
sal favorite  with  men  of  mind— The  Constitution  cf 
Man. 
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THE     WATER-CURE     JOURNAL 
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GOSSIP    FROM   BOSTON. 


BY  NOGGS. 

Dear  Gossips, — I  have  but  the  old  story  to  tell  you 
— viz.,  Water  Cure  is  daily  and  hourly  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  these  parts  ;  and  the  allo- 
paths think  it  is  intolerably  successful !  and  they  say 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  stop  the  spread  of  the 
"  heresy." 

But  we  flatter  ourselves  that  this  is  a  thing  not 
easily  done.  Were  it  not  so,  it  would  have  been  stayed 
long,  long  ago  ;  for  the  combined  energies  of  thousands 
and  thousands  who  represent  the  medical  faculty,  with 
all  their  several  worshipers,  and  the  druggists,  and 
their  particular  friends,  all— all  together,  with  the 
mighty  power  of  their  money  and  influence,  have  not 
been  able  to  prevent  it  from  going  ahead,  as  never  any 
reform,  however  important  and  successful  at  last,  went 
before. 

I  scarce  meet  an  intelligent  man  anywhere  who  is 
not  in  favor  of  hydropathy,  even  if  he  know  nothing 
of  it  practically. 

The  greatest  drawbacks,  outside  the  faculty,  are  the 
Homoeopathists,  who  "  damn  with  faint  praise  "  the 
water-cure,  and  insist  upon  it  that^he  little  doses  of 
medicine  are  the  only  reliable  things  ! ! 

This  class  and  the  pretended  Hydropaths  who  have 
stolen  the  livery  of  the  Court  of  Hydropathy  to  "  raise 
the  devil "  in — ay,  raise  a  fiend  not  easily  quelled — 
are  worse  than  avowed  enemies,  for  those  we  know 
where  to  find  and  how  to  take. 

The  Allopaths  point  to  'em  and  say,  We  are  as  much 
Hydropaths  as  they — "  We  only  give  a  little  medi- 
cine." 

But  let  these  things  pass.  Society  is  as  it  is,  and 
must  be  till  it's  more  so. 

My  best  love  to  "  Dr.  Quoggs,"  whose  last  letter 
was  as  welcome  as  flowers  in  spring,  and  as  racy  as 
the  purest  sparkling  water. 

In  reply  to  his  queries,  I  oan  only  say  that  I  know 
not  what  has  become  of  the~tender-hearted  little  Allo- 
path of  the  Medical  Journal,  unless  he  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  sensibilities  and  mourned  himself  away, 
grieved  to  death  that  the  Lord  had  not  provided  more 
oil  for  the  lubrication  of  the  skin,  or  didn't  foresee  the 
terrible  rage  for  cleanliness  that  would  exist  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  last  1  heard  of  him  was  at  Newport,  last  fall, 
where  he  walked  the  beach,  exhorting  the  bathers  to 
save  their  'ile,  "  as  there  was  no  knowing  whether  the 
Lord  would  give  them  any  more  !" 

But  notwithstanding,  I  learn  that  great  preparations 
are  being  made  for  the  coming  season  at  Nahant  and 
Newport  for  the  enjoyment  of  sea-bathing,  ihe  people 
of  upper-tendom  madly  persisting  in  impinging  their 
unoiled  skins  against  the  roughly  rolling  breakers 
which  "  wash  the  beach"  at  those  delightful  places. 

The  bathers  say,  that  according  to  Dr.  Medico's 
idea,  all  the  oil  they  had  was  washed  off  years  ago, 
or  at  least  the  first  few  times  bathing,  and  as  they  like 
it  hugely,  they  determined  to  "  go  it "  and  trust  to 
nature  one  more  season  anyhow,  and  she  if  she  won't, 
as  heretofore,  get  up  some  way  of  warding  off  the  con- 
sequences,—so  terrible,  according  to  Dr.  M — re,— re- 
sulting from  the  indulgence  of  her  own  desires  !  Well, 
Nature  is  awful  clever.    Who  knows  but  she  will  1 

As  to  Quoggs'  olher  query  respecting  the  frequent 
meetings  of  the  august  faculty,  I  can  only  guess.  It's 
barely  possible  that  the  salt  of  the  fraternity  has  lost 
some  of  its  savor  !  It  may  be— I  say  it  tremblingly— 
that  the  omnipotency  of  drugs  is  not  so  self-evident  as 
it  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  ;  and  they  think  it  best  to 
tell  the  people  now  and  then,  that  the  power  to  heal  is 
vested  in  the  "  regular  physicians"  not— as  has  been 


asserted  in  this  age  of  humbug— in  nature  ;  that  God 
who  made  all  the  diseases,  of  course  made  also  at  the 
same  time  a  medicine  that  would  cure  them  !  This,  of 
course,  say  they,  is  no  more  than  fair,  "  and  to  us  has 
it  been  given  to  suit  the  medicine  to  the  disease." 
More  anon  ;  in  haste,  thine  truly. 


Glen  Haven  Water  Cure. — Gentlemen  of  the 
Journal :  Have  you  ever  visited  Glen  Haven  1  If  you 
have  not,  I  would  advise  you  to  run  away  from  the 
dingy  city  the  very  first  opportunity,  and  come  up 
here,  where  you  can  fill  your  lungs  with  this  invigorat- 
ing air.  It  is  perfectly  charming  here;  the  green 
woods,  the  bright  flowers,  the  sweet  birds,  and  the  blue 
waters.  Nature  seems  to  revel  and  luxuriate  in  her 
own  beauty.  Such  an  endless  variety  of  wild  flowers, 
and  in  such  profusion,  too,  I  have  never  before  seen  in 
any  one  locality.  And  the  birds  instinctively  make 
this  their  home,  just  as  if  they  had  (as  they  have) 
a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  pour  out  their  joyful 
hearts  in  glad  song.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
place  is  the  innumerable  landscape  views.  From  every 
point,  whether  you  wander  along  the  shaded  pathway 
by  the  lake  side,  climb  the  precipitous  hill,  or  jump 
into  the  skiff  and  go  out  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake  with 
a  friend  by  your  side  to  whisper  "  solitude  is  sweet" — 
you  have  an  entirely  different  landscape.  I  can,  from 
as  many  different  points  of  observation,  show  you  a 
hundred,  and  will  not  range  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
house,  and  each  one  shall  fill  you  with  delight,  and 
make  your  hearts  leap  up  and  your  hands  clap  for  ; 
joy.  Well,  this  is  a  beautiful  world,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  in  it.  No  drug  shops  or  saddle- 
bags "  scarce  ever  come  here"  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  Pardon  me  for  alluding  to  such  nauseous  sub- 
jects, when  speaking  on  such  a  joyous  theme.  But 
there  is  a  water-cure  here,  you  know ;  and  it  is  such  a 
constant  feeling  of  gladness  to  see  the  guests  growing 
young  again,  under  the  influence  of  these  healing  wa- 
ters, administered  by  the  ready  and  skillful  hand  of 
Dr.  Jackson,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  their  past 
sufferings  ;  for  you  must  know,  that  with  all  or  nearly 
all  who  resort  to  water-cures,  it  is  as  a  forlorn  hope. 
They  are  like  a  certain  woman  who  had  an  issue  of 
blood  for  twelve  years,  and  had  suffered  many  things 
of  many  physicians,  and  had  spent  all  that  she  had, 
and  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse. 

Do  you  know  Dr.  Jackson  1    You  may  know  him 
through  his  writings;  but  to  see  him  as  he  is,  you  must 
see  him  in  a  water-cure.    He  is  then  in  his  element, 
He  has  a  perfect  passion  for  hydropathy.     He  studied 
medicine  many  years  under  the  old  dispensation,  but 
having  no  penchant  for  blistering  and  blood-letting, 
calomel  or  cathartics,  never  went  into  practice.     Five 
years  ago  he  entered  the  new  dispensation,  and  finds 
his  knowledge  of  physiology  and  anatomy  and  exten- 
sive medical  research  of  avail ;  for  while  water  is  not 
so  dangerous  an  element  in  the  hands  of  quacks  as  mi- 
neral poisons,  it  requires  as  much  knowledge,  skill  and  , 
judgment  to  administer  it  successfully  as  a  remedial 
agent,  as  is  required  in  any  other  mode  of  practice.  i 
The  marked  success  of  this  establishment  is  not  owing 
to  skill  alone.     The  water  of  Glen  Haven,  in  softness,  ; 
purity,  abundance  and  life,  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of 
any  institution  of  the  kind  which  I  have  visited  in  this  ; 
State  or  New  England. 

I  know  of  no  place  where  a  skin  crisis  is  so  rapidly 
and  easily  produced  as  here.  There  is  a  lady  here  ' 
over  forty  years  of  age,  who  has  been  sick  fourteen  ' 
months,  confined  to  her  bed  for  the  last  eight  weeks, 
who  came  here  a  week  ago,  and  can  now  walk  forty 
rods  with  ease.  Like  nearly  all  the  rest  of  us,  she  had 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  regulars  and  irregu- 
lars, to  say  nothing  of  the  quantities  of  sarsaparillas, 
chologogues,  universal  pills,and  other  patent  medicines, 
that  had  been  devoured.  A  gentleman  who  had  suf- 
fered eighteen  years  from  bilious  dyspepsia,  was  able 
to  leave  in  three  weeks,   feeling  like  a  new  man. 


These,  however,  are  extraordinary  cases.  The  length 
of  time  required  to  effect  a  cure  by  hydropathy  (other 
things  being  equal)  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
amount  of  vitality  or  strength  of  constitution  of  the 
patient. 

Let  those,  then,  who  are  feeble  not  flatter  them- 
selves with  a  speedy  recovery  by  water  treatment.  I 
am  satisfied  that  diseases  which  are  eurable  are  within 
the  reach  of  hydropathy,  and  that  all  or  nearly  all  the 
ailments  which  "  flesh  is  heir  to,"  if  taken  in  their 
incipient  stages,  may  be  removed  or  essentially  modi- 
fied by  this  mode  of  treatment. 

I  wish  you  could  look  in  upon  us.  There  is  very 
little  of  the  appearance  of  a  hospital.  Hopefulness  and 
cheerfulness  reign  triumphant.  There  is  great  free- 
dom here.  We  can  whistle  or  sing,  walk  or  run,  lie 
down  on  the  grass,  or  climb  trees.  There  is  no  con- 
ventionalism or  fashion,  with  its  iron  rule.  To  use  an 
expression  of  one  of  our  facetious  patients,  "nater 
capers." 

The  first  thing  the  ladies  have  to  submit  to  is,  to 
dispense  with  their  whalebones,  and  are  allowed  and 
advised  to  put  on  Turkish  attire.  Many  of  them  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and  present  a  more  com- 
fortable appearance. 

Having  experienced  so  much  benefit  here  myself, 
and  seen  the  benefits  which  others  have  received,  I  can 
most  cheerfully  recommend  Glen  Haven  to  all  who 
are  in  search  of  health.  Cosmo. 
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AN  ACROSTIC. 

BY  CHARLES  H.   DOTY. 

Thou  star  of  hope  ! — thou  welcome  harbinger  '. 
Hail  we  thy  dawning  o'er  the  clouds  of  sin. 
Earth  need3  thy  healthful  "beam — thy  cheering  ray. 
"When  will  the  habit-stridden  nations  learn 
And  feel  the  import  of  the  awful  truth, 
Transgression  physical  is  sin?    "When  shall 
Each  suff'rer  know  the  laws  of  life,  and,  quick 
Returning  from  his  error,  learn  and  live  ? 
Cast  in  thy  fruit  each  month— thou  tree  of  health  ! 
Unto  all  nations  may  thy  leaves  be  strewn, 
Reclaiming,  blessing,  spreading  forth  the  pure, 
Eternal  principles  of  true  reform. 

Joy  to  thy  mission  !     Now  we  see,  that  God 

On  ev'ry  hand  has  placed  the  remedy, 

Unbounded,  pure  and  free  for  all  our  ills. 

Rich  is  His  mercy  :  in  obedience 

Now  take  the  cure  presented  to  thy  lips ; 

And  learn  the  great  injunction  sent  from  heaven, 

Leprous  and  dying,  "  wash  ye  and  be  clean. ?' 


A  Fable  for  the  Medical  Profession. — A  dis- 
tinguished lord,  going  from  home,  left  his  watch  hang- 
ing beside  his  bed.  A  tame  monkey,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  imitating  the  actions  of  his  master,  took  the 
watch,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  band,  fastened  it  to  his 
side.  A  moment  afterward  he  drew  it  forth  and 
wound  it.  Then  he  looked  at  it,  and  said,  "  This 
goes  too  fast."  He  opened  it,  put  back  the  hand,  and 
again  adjusted  it  to  his  side.  A  few  moments  passed, 
and  he  took  it  in  his  hand  once  more.  "  Oh  !"  said 
the  imitator,  "  now  it  goes  too  slow.  What  a  trouble 
it  is  !  How  can  it  be  remedied  V  He  winds  it  again 
with  the  regulator,  then  closes  it,  and  applies  it  grace- 
fully to  the  ear.  "  This  movement  is  wrong,  still  j" 
and  he  wound  it  with  the  key  in  another  way.  Then 
bent  to  listen  to  it.  "  It  does  not  go  well,  yet."  He 
opened  the  case,  looked  and  examined  every  part; 
touched  this  wheel,  stopped  that,  moved  another  ;  in 
short,  injured  it  so  much  by  altering  and  shaking  it  in 
his  hand,  that  it  at  length  ceased  all  motion.  Guard 
us,  O  propitious  heaven !  from  physicians  who  deal 
with,  and  experiment  upon  man,  as  the  monkey  did 
with  the  watch. — From  the  Italian- 


A  Case  of  Medical  Malpractice. — In  the  case  of 
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Dr.  George  Hays  and  his  wife,  who  were  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  having  caused  the  death  of  Mrs.  Austin,  the  i 
coroner's  jury  rendered  the  following  verdict : 

"  The  jury  are  of  opinion  that  the  deceased  came  to 
her  death  by  an  overdose  of  opium,  or  some  of  its  pre-   j 
parations.     The  jury  are  also  of  opinion,  that  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  against  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hays  to  call   ; 
for  a  rigid  investigation  of  the  case  at  the  hands  of  the 
Grand  Jury."  ; 

Hays  and  his  wife  will  be  retained  in  custody  till 
they  procure   bail,    in    the  sum  of   $2,000    each. —   j 
New  York  Tribune.  5 

[This  seems  to  be  a  clear  case  malpractice — a  J 
state  prison  offence — when  a  conviction  can  be  pro- 
cured. A  brief  explanation  may  interest  our  readers. 
Dr.  Hays  and  wife  are  called  "  Clairvoyant  Physi-  \ 
dans,"  and  belong  not  to  the  "  regular  school,"  while  i 
they  use  some  of  the  "  regular  remedies,''  as  in  the  pre- 
sent  case.  The  experiment  was  unsuccessful.  The 
patient  died.  The  allopathic  doctors  pronounced  it  a 
case  of  murder — (not  regular,) — and  the  officers  of 
"Justice"  were  called  upon  to  incarcerate  these  Clair- 
voyant Physicians  in  the  City  Prison,  more  generally 
known  as  "  The  Tombs,"  there  to  remain  for  trial, 
when,  if  convicted,  they  will  be  sent  to  State  Prison. 
We  regard  this  in  the  light  of  persecution.  Is  it  worse 
for  one  class  of  drug  doctors  to  make  mistakes  than 
another  1] 

A  Doctor's  Bill. — In  a  case  which  came  before 
the  Judge  of  the  County  Court  at  Leicester  on  Thurs- 
day, a  doctor's  bill  (which  was  for  medicine,  &c, 
supplied  to  a  lady  in  fourteen  months^  was  held  up  to 
his  Honor,  and  the  person  who  had  possession  of  it  was 
about  to  express  his  opinion  of  it,  but  was  checked. 
The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  bill : — 

Three  applications  to  the  throat,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Examination  of  the  chest,  and  attendance,  7s.  6d. 

Exploration  of  chest,  5s. 

5  blisters,  Is.  6d.  each. 

19  plasters,  Is.  6d.  each. 

20  single  boxes  of  oir  tinent,  Is.  6d.  each,  and  5  dou- 
ble ditto,  at  2s.  6d.  each. 

7  pieces  of  lint,  Is.  each  piece  ;  and 
7  ditto,  at  Is.  6d.  each. 
398  bottles  of  mixture,  at  2s.  6d.  per  bottle. 
62  ditto  of  cough  ditto,  at  2s.  6d.  ditto. 
51  ditto  of  tonic  ditto,  at  2s.  6d.  ditto. 
14  ditto  of  chalk  ditto,  at  2s.  6d.  ditto. 
48  ditto  of  cod  liver  oil,  at  2s.  6d.  ditto. 
26  ditto  of  embrocation,  at  2s.  6d.  each. 
131  boxes  of  pills,  at  Is.  6d.  per  box. 
272  draughts,  at  Is.  6d.  each. 
7  evening  visits,  at  2s.  6d.  each. 

Total  amount  of  bill        .        .        .     £113  103.    I 
Total  number  of  bottles  of  medicine    .      .     870!!!   \ 
— London  Economist. 

[Five  Hundred  and     oub.  Dollars  and  Forty   ; 
Four  Cents  ! ! !  ($504,44.)    This  is  what  a  water-cure 
doctor  would  call  "  big  pickings,"  yet  it  is  no  uncom-   j 
mon  thing  among  drug  doctors.     The  more  medicine 
they  can  get  into  a  lady  or  anybody  else,  the  more   < 
money  they  get.     Nor  does  the  payment  of  their  bills 
depend  on  the  result  of  their  experiments.    "Kill  or 
cure,"  it's  all  the  same  to  them.  Reader,  are  you  wil-   '/ 
ling  to  permit  your  body  to  thus  become  the  prey  of  \ 
those  who  fatten  on  the  sufferings  and  diseases  of  poor   J 
crippled,  outraged,  and  dying  humanity  1    You  are 
hereby  warned.     Heed  it,  or  suffer  the  consequences.     \ 


The  "Water  Cure  in  Georgia.— Dr.  C.  Cox,  of 
Marietta,  Cobb  county,  a  regular  physician  of  fifteen 
years'  standing,  hag  recently  opened  a  Water-Cure 
Establishment,  ag  above,  with  good  prospeots  of 
success. 


Savages  do  not  bleed  their  Friends. — Lafon- 
tain,  in  his  voyage  to  North  America,  (published  in 
London  in  1703,  vol.  ii.,  page  49,)  says  : — "  The  In- 
dians are  yet  more  astonished  at  our  custom  of  bleed- 
ing, for,"  say  they,  "  the  blood  being  the  tapet  of  life, 
we  have  more  occasion  to  pour  it  in  than  to  take  it 
out,  considering  that  life  sinks  when  its  principle  cause 
is  moved  off;  from  whence,  'tis  a  natural  consequence, 
that  after  loss  of  blood,  nature  acts  but  feebly  and 
aeavily,  the  entrails  are  overheated,  and  all  the  parts 


are  dried,  which  gives  rise  to  ALL  the  diseases  that 
afflict  the  Europeans  !" 

Sensible  savages  !  The  Academy  of  Medicine  must 
black-ball  them,  or  fudge  up  an  indictment  against 
them.  Brutes  that  they  are,  how  dare  they  blaspheme 
the  holy  lancet  of  tho  blessed  Sangrado  1 

Another  Savage  ! — Dr.  John  Forbes,  of  London, 
Queen's  Physician,  says,  in  the  London  Lancet,  (queer 
place  to  say  it  in,)  that  excessive  bloodletting  is  fright- 
fully misused.     Where  is  the  Grand  Jury  I 

P.  S. — Savages  all  round.— Dr.  Beese,  in  his  last 
New  York  Medical  Gazette,  refers  to  "  the  hue  and 
cry  which  quackery  (1)*  has  raised  [against  bloodlet- 
ting] and  to  which  popular  ignorance  and  superstition 
has  [have]  succumbed."  Which  means,  being  trans- 
lated, that  patients  will  no  longer  stand  the  swindle  of 
their  life-blood  by  the  lancet  of  Sangrado.  That  ac- 
complished traveler,  Sir  William  Temple,  says,  that 
"  the  Chinese  never  let  blood."  Sensible  chaps,  those 
Chinese  ! — Neiv  York  Sunday  Courier. 

[Pretty  Good.  Indian  doctors  were  respected, 
until  their  good  name  was  stolen  by  those  Patent 
dock-root  vegetable-slop  doctors,  who  have  degraded 
themselves  and  disgraced  the  In  dians  1 

WATER. 

BY  A.  S.  A. 

"Water,  bright   and  beautiful  water, 

Pervading  everything  in  Nature, 

In  the  dew-drop  on  the  leaves, 

In  the  ocean's  curling  wave. 

In  the  crystal  fountain  leaping, 

In  the  lonely  grotto  sleeping, 

In  the  springs  and  deep-cut  wells, 

In  the  silent  shady  dells, 

In  the  rills  with  hues  of  silver, 

In  the  rapid  flowing  river, 

In  the  cooling  shower  refreshing, 

In  Niagara's  cataract  dashing, 

In  polar  climes  of  snow  and  sleet, 

Forming  winter's  winding  sheet, 

In  the  span  across  the  sky, 

"Where  rainbow  hues  delight  the  eye, 

All  pervading  element  of  nature, 

Who  can  half  thy  goodness  measure  ? 

For  burning  fever,  aches,  and  pains, 

Water-cure  the  balm  contains, 

The  "packing,"  "sitz,"or  "dripping  sheet," 

Will  quiet  pain,  encourage  sleep  ; 

The  '  plunge,'  the  '  douche,'  '  half-bath,'  and 

Will  inflammation  soon  o'erpower,     ['  shower,' 

With  proper  action,  food,  and  air, 

Water  will  all  our  ills  repair. 

Fatal  Mistake  of  a  Druggist. — An  inquest  was 
held  yesterday  at  No.  221  Wooster  street,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  body  of  John  W.  Dowse,  a  child  about  four  years 
old,  whose  death  was  caused  by  an  overdose  of  Dover 
powers.  The  prescription  sent  by  Dr.  Fields,  who  had 
been  in  attendance  during  the  child's  sickness,  direct- 
ed three  grains  to  be  made  into  six  doses,  but  the 
druggist,  mistaking  the  quantity  ordered,  made  three 
doses  of  the  six  grains.  About  six  hours  after  the 
medicine  was  administered  the  child  died.  The  drug- 
gist's name  is  George  Chandler,  and  his  store  is  on  the 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Wooster  streets. — The  coroner's 
jury  returned  a  verdict  that  the  deceased  came  to  his 
death  by  the  effects  of  an  overdose  of  Dover  powders. 
—  City  paper. 

[Our  readers  will  never  know  of  more  than  one  case 
in  a  thousand,  which  are  daily  transpiring  under  the 
allopathic  practice  ;  case3  innumerable — quite  similar 
to  the  above,  of  which  no  notice  whatever  is  taken. 
The  person  gets  sick,  sends  for  a  doctor,  takes  medi- 
cine, gets  worse — dies,  and  is  buried  with  a  drug  shop 
in  his  stomach.  His  friends  mourn,  while  the  doctor 
assures  them  that  "  all  was  done  that  could  be  done," 
and  the  priest  fulfills  his  sacred  mission,  consoling  the 
survivors  with  the  usual  declaration,  that  the  "Lord 
giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  whose  ways  are  mysterious  and 
past  finding  out." 

Typhus  Fever  and  Cochituate  Water. — Since 
the  introduction  of  Cochituate  water,  and  the  conse- 


*  Physicians  in  all  ages,  according  to  John  Wesley,  have 
always  branded  as  quacks  "  those  who  understood  only  h"  -. 
to  heal  the  sick." 


quent  passage  of  large  quantities  of  it  through  our 
drains  and  sewers,  cleansing  them  of  a  great  deal  of 
impure  matter  which  heretofore  accumulated,  the 
number  of  deaths  by  typhus  fever  have  rapidly  de- 
creased, as  have  also  many  other  kinds  of  fevers.  If 
the  latter  result  is  a  consequence  of  the  former,  it  may 
be  classed  as  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  pure  water.— Boston  Traveller. 

[How  thankful  the  citizens  of  Boston  ought  to  be 
to  the  "  Regular  Allopathic  Doctors,"  for  thus  intro- 
ducing the  water-cure.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will 
prove  more  beneficial  than  any  other  modern  discovery 
which  they  have  made,  excepting  only  "pure  genuine 
cod  liver  whale  oil."'] 

Water  Cure  in  Newport. — Miss  L.  Smith,  for 
some  years'past  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Gove 
Nichols,  has  taken  up  her  permanent  residence  at  this 
delightful  resort,  where,  assisted  by  her  brother,  and 
encouraged  by  the  patronage  of  some  of  the  most  esti- 
mable citizens  of  that  place,  she  is  prepared  to  dispense 
the  benefits  of  the  water-cure  with  skill  and  judgment. 
We  cordially  recommend  her  to  all,  especially  of  her 
own  sex,  who  require  her  services. 


Wntittitn. 


Has  Professor  Silliman  Recommended  the 
Cherry  Pectoral  1 — We  find  on  the  cover  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  for  March, 
1851,  the  following  : — Vermont  Chronicle. 

"  To  the  Public. — The  recommendation  of  the 
Cherry  Pectoral  (so-called),  signed  by  my  name,  is  a 
forgery. 

B.  Sillliman,  Senior." 

"  New-Haven,  1851." 

Is  that  all  1  If  the  manufacturers  have  committed 
this  one  forgery,  is  it  not  natural  to  infer  that  they 
have  committed  others  1  Is  it  true  that  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock has  sold  himself  to  this  miserable  slop  doctor  1 
We  don't  believe  it. 


GO   AHEAD. 

Go  ahead — and  do  not  tarry, 

Nought  is  gained  by  standing  Btil!  ; 
What  though  you  at  times  miscarry  t 

Let  not  fears  your  bosom  fill  ; 
Search  the  causes  of  your  errors, 

Gather  wisdom  from  the  past, 
To  the  wind  give  idls  terrors — 

And  you'll  get  ahead  at  last  1 

Go  ahead — in  useful  daring. 

Let  your  motto  be— "I'll  try  ;" 
He,  who  ever  is  despairing, 

Bankrupt  heart  and  hopes  is  nigh. 
What  though  wealth  and  you  are  strangers  1 

Onward,  upward  be  your  aim  ; 
And  those  real  or  fancied  dangers, 

Soon  you'll  put  to  flight  or  shame  ( 

Go  ahead — the  world  reforming, 

In  civil,  moral  freedom's  name, 
All  those  forts,  and  outposts  storming, 

Which  your  enemies  may  claim  ; 
Yield  no  bulwark,  take  no  quarter, 

Compromise  no  cherished  right, 
Freedom's  treasures  never  barter, 

But  stand  for  them  with  your  might. 

Go  ahead,  then — don't  defer  it, 

Life's  short  span  soon  flits  away, 
If  you'd  finish  aright  of  merit, 

You  must  ply  your  task  to  day. 
Set  the  ball  in  instant  motion, 

To  keep  it  going  strain  each  nerve, 
Nor  doubt,  ultimate  promotion 

Will  yield  the  laurels  you  deserve  I 

[This  is  such  medicine  as  we  can  "  confidently  re- 
commend." It  will  be  good  for  all  to  take,  even  in 
Allopathic,  i.  e.,  large  doses.  It  is  well  adapted  to  old 
and  young,  rich  and  poor,  and  is  a  very  common 
remedy  among  all  "live  Yankees."] 
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Ladies'  Waists. — Mrs.  Swisshelm,  in  a  savage  ar- 
ticle against  the  magazine  fashion  plates,  says  : 

"  We  know  women  now  who  are  dying  ;  dying  by 
their  own  hands,  and  piously  saying  their  prayers 
every  day,  and  for  their  death  the  magazine  publishers 
are  accountable  at  the  bar  of  the  Eternal.  They  are 
murdering  them  as  truly  as  ever  David  slew  Uriah  by 
the  sword  of  the  Amalekites.  No  human  agency  can 
teach  those  victims  of  fasnion  plate  mongers,  that  the 
long  whale-bones  sticking  down  in  their  sides,  the 
tight  strings  tied  around  the  small  of  the  back,  and 
weight  of  skirts  dragging  on  them,  are  crushing  their 
lives  out  and  dragging  them  to  their  graves.  They 
will  not  believe  they  are  entailing  misery,  and  dis- 
ease, and  death  upon  their  children.  But  yet  many 
of  them  do  know  it,  and  with  all  their  vaunted  love 
for  their  offspring,  would  rather  see  their  little  ones 
suffer  ten  thousand  deaths  than  they  themselves  should 
fail  to  look  '  like  Prometheus  in  my  picture  here' — a 
long  sided  funnel  set  on  a  jug. " 


8 


Wood  Engraving— its  Expense.— We  are  often 
interrogated  on  this  subject  by  personslwho  have  oc- 
casion to  employ  draftsmen  and  engravers.  The  cost 
for  drawing  and  engraving  such  views  of  buildings  as 
are  frequently  published  in  this  Journal,  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  dollars — the  difference  in  cost  depend- 
ing on  the  size,  fineness,  and  quality  of  the  work. 

Portraits  of  the  usual  size,  suc'h  as  are  published 
in  books  and  newspapers,  cost  ten,  fifteen,  twenty, 
thirty,  and  sometimes  forty  dollars ;  while  those  the 
size  of  life,  done  in  fine  style,  cost  from  $100  to  $150. 

The  cheap  or  low-priced  wood  engravings  are 
usually  done  by  boys— new  beginners — or  "  turned 
out"  by  machinery. 

Such  engravings  as  are  used  for  anatomical  or 
physiological  illustrations  cost  from  $5  to  $15  each. 

Steel  Engravings  are  more  expensive  than  wood. 
A  single  "  Fashion  plate"  costs  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars;  but  fine  wood  engraving  is  fast  super- 
seding the  more  costly  steel.  We  regard  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  wood  engraving, 
during  the  past  few  years,  as  among  the  most  interest- 
ing and  useful  of  the  arts. 

The  Music  World. — During  the  spring  our  citi- 
zens have  been  agreeably  entertained  by  numeroug 
melodious  voices.  First  came  the  Hutchinsons,  who 
drew  "  multitudes"  of  people  to  their  concert.  Then 
came  the  Alleghanians,  on  their  annual  visit.  They 
were  greeted  by  "  hosts,"  who  had  before  been 
charmed  by  their  exquisite  melodies.  They  have  se- 
cured the  affections  of  all  who  have  heard  them. 
Then  returned  our  Jenny  Lind  from  the  sunny  South, 
where  she  had  spent  the  winter.  All  we  could  say  of 
this  much  loved  woman  would  be  words,  words,  words. 
Her  quality  is  above  our  power  of  description.  We 
can  compare  her  to  no  other  singer.  She  surpasses  all. 
Her  voice  seems  like  a  great  fountain  of  spiritual 
light,  which  compleiely  illuminates  every  moral  senti- 
ment, humanizing  selfish  man,  inclining  him  to  look 
more  kindly  upon  his  fellows.  Her  music  awakens 
the  most  holy  conceptions  imaginable,  and,  according 
to  our  judgment,  is  nothing  legs  than  Divine. 


More  Nice  than  Wise. — The  Presbyterian  of  the 
West,  in  noticing  a  recent  exhibition  of  the  Steuben- 
ville  (Ohio)  Female  Seminary,  gives  the  opinion  that 
young  ladies  should  not  be  allowed  to  read  their  essays 
before  the  public,  but  that  their  essays  should  be  read 
for  them  by  a  gentleman. — N.  Y.  Eve.  Post. 

Indeed  !  What  can  be  the  objection  1  Why  not 
have  their  singing  done  for  ihem  also  by  "a  gentle- 
man V  Is  it  more  vulgar  to  read  than  to  sing  in  pub- 
lic 1  We  had  quite  as  soon  listen  to  a  sensible  woman 
as  a  "genteel"  saphead.  Why  not  exclude  women 
from  appearing  or  talking  in  public  on  any  occasion  1 
Or  if  they  are  permitted  to  appear,  why  not  compel 
them  to  veil  themselves  sojis  to  hide  their  faces  1    In 


short,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  put  them  into  a  nun- 
nery, and  thus  secure  them  from  the  gaze  of  vulgar 
"  gentlemen"  and  other  animals  1 

"  What  a  pity"  that  woman  should  venture  so  far 
beyond  the  rules  of  propriety  as  to  "  read  an  essay" 
even  in  a  school-house.  We  suppose  the  editor  of  the 
"  Presbyterian  of  the  West"  considers  himself  a  very 
proper  person,  and  that  women  who  "  read  essays," 
pray,  sing,  or  "  speak  in  meetings,"  are  very  improper 
persons.  How  unfortunate  that  he  should  ever  have 
been  born  of  woman  or  anybody  else  !  We  reckon  if  he 
were  tt>  show  himself  down-east,  among  our  Yankee 
girls,  they  would  fit  him  out  in  a  "long  dress,"  with  a 
bustle,  and  "  string  him  up"  for  a  show.  Oh  dear, 
and  oh  dear ! 


Slander.  —  A  Miss  Saunders,  of  Caddo  parish, 
Louisiana,  week  before  last,  recovered  $12,000  dam- 
ages against  William  C.  Shaw,  for  slander  and  defa- 
mation of  character. — The  papers. 

Is  it  possible  1  We  would  refer  this  young  "  gen- 
tleman," Mr.  William  C.  Shaw,  to  the  editor  of  the 
Presbyterian  of  the  West  for  consolation  ;  who,  no 
doubt,  would  think  Miss  Saunders  a  very  improper 
young  lady  for  thus  commencing  "  public"  proceed- 
ings in  so  "public"  a  manner.  Miss  S.,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  a  powerful  magnet  to  thus  subtract  so  much 
from  so  little. 


New  Inventions — Big  Names. — The  community 
were  startled  not  long  ago  by  the  announcement  of  a 
new  invention  under  the  significant  name  of  "  The 
North  American  Rat  Trap."  Next  in  order  came 
the  "  New  England  Double  Back  Action  Hen  Per- 
suader," the  object  of  which  was  to  induce  hens  to 
resort  to  the  "  nest"  more  frequently.  We  have  not 
heard  of  the  success  of  this  machine.  We  shall  prob- 
ably get  the  particulars  in  the  World's  Fair  Beport. 
In  a  recent  Boston  paper  we  find  the  following  thrilling 
announcement .' ! 

"  The  wonder  of  the  age  !  Wash  and  be  clean ! 
Beware  of  Imposition.  The  only  genuine  and  original 
is  the  North  American  Electric  Washing  Fluid, 
manufactured  and  for  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by 
Bungtown  &  Co." 

We  copy  from  the  same  paper  as  follows  : — 

"  This  is  the  only  genuine  article  to  be  found  in  the 

world,  and  possesses  double  the  power  of  anything  ever 

discovered." 

Since  the  explosion  of  the  "  thirteen  trees"  swindle, 

we  had  supposed  no  further  attempt  in  this  line  would 

be  made,  especially  by  one  Yankee  on  another. 


"  Explained. — An  apothecary  originally  carried  his 
medicine  about  in  jars — ho  was  a  pot-carrier;  and 
from  thence  came  the  word  A-pot-he-carries." 

[Modern  apothecaries  sometimes  employ  a  man  and 
a  horse  to  carry  medicines  about,  with  a  gig,  in  saddle- 
bags. Blood-suckers  only  are  carried  about  in  pots 
now-a-days  ] 


Feather  Beds  vs    Wire   Beds. — We  long  since 
abandoned  "nice  downy  feather  beds"  and  took  to 

the  MATTRESS,  HAIR,    STRAW,    Or    a    "  HARD    BOARD," 

rather  than  suffer,  smother,  sweat  and  sicken  on 
feather?,  especially  in  the  summer  season.  A  recent 
invention  has  been  made,  which  Dr.  Alcott  describes 
as  follows :  "A  bed  is  now  for  sale  by  Mr.  John 
Putnam,  169  Fulton  street,  New  York,  so  constructed 
that  we  rest  on  spiral  wires  as  softly  as  on  feathers, 
without  one  of  the  objectionable  properties  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  body  does  not  rest  on  a  few  points,  but  on 
as  much  surface  as  if  feathers  or  down  were  under  it." 
After  a  trial,  we  shall  again  refer  to  to  this  new  wire 
bed.     See  advertisement 


The  Doctor  and  Sailor. — -Professional  pomposity 
is  well  taken  off  in  the  following  anecdote,  which  we 
found  in  a  late  English  paper.  Shields  doctor 
(looking  learnedly  and  speaking  low) — "  Well,  mari- 
ner, which  tooth  do  you  want  extracted  1  is  it  a  molar 
or  an  incisor  1"  Jack  (short  and  sharp) — "  It  is  in 
the  upper  tier,  on  the  larboard  side.  Bear  a  hand, 
you  swab  ;  for  it  is  nipping  my  jaw  like  a  bloody 
lobster." — Boston  Investigator. 

To  cure  the  tooth-ache,  various  remedies  (?)  nave 
been  invented — sold — swallowed — and  have  done  no 
good  very  much.  We  presume  the  Hydropathic 
Encyclopedia  will  contain  special|directions  in  regard 
to  the  water-cure  treatment  of  the  tooth-ache,  and  all 
other  aches  of  the  same  agreeable  nature. 

Matrimony. — "  You  ought  to  marry." 

"  Never." 

"  I  know  a  good  girl  for  you." 

"  Let  me  alone." 

"  But,  perhaps,  you  don't  know  her]1  She  is 
young." 

"  Then  she  is  sly." 

"Beautiful." 

"  The  more  dangerous." 

"  Of  a  good  family." 

"  Then  she  is  proud." 

"  She  is  tender-hearted." 

"  Then  she  is  jealous." 

"  She  has  talents." 

"To  kill  me  " 

"  And  one  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

"  I'll  take  her." — Exchange  paper. 

[And  this  is  what  you  call  "  what  God  hath  joined 
together,"  and  so-forth.  Well,  as  a  general  thing, 
we  guess  those  who  marry  for  money  will  wish  they 
hadn't,  before  they  eat  much  of  that  "  bread  and 
butter  ;"  nor  will  they  agree  with  the  philosopher  who 
said  "  all  that  is,  is  right ;"  nor  that  it  was  God  who 
joined  them  together — i.  e.,  the  man  to  the  money.] 

The  Science  of  Advertising.— We  clip  the  fol- 
lowing familiar  and  pathetic  advertisement  from  the 
Fond  du  Lac  Journal,  published  in  Wisconsin  : 

"  Fond  du  Lac,  May  18,  1851.— My  Dear  Friends : 
This  is  to  inform  you  that  we  are  all  well  and  enjoy- 
ing good  health,  and  hope  these  few  lines  may  rind 
you  enjoying  the  same  blessing.  It  has  been  very 
dull  times  here  this  winter ;  but  the  railroad  prospects, 
we  are  in  hopes,  will  make  it  better.  I  have  moved 
my  carriage  and  blacksmith  shop  to  the  old  stand," 
etc.,  etc. 

Then  we  have  a  very  miuute  description  of  the  new 

establishment,  terms,  etc. ;  closing  with  the  following 
modest  request : 

"  Give  my  best  respects  to  all  inquiring  friends,  and 
much  oblige  Truly  yours,    Jason  Wilkins. 

P.  S.    Please  pay  the  postage." 

River  and  Harbor  Improvements. — We  hope  we 
shall  not  be  charged  with  political  aspirations,  when 
we  proclaim  our  views  on  this  great  question.  Well, 
then,  "  to  venture" — we  hope  an  appropriation  will  be 
made  by  our  next  Congress,  for  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors.  All  water-cure  folks  go  in  for 
these-1  great  national  improvements.  We  shall  keep 
our  eye  on  those  politicians  who  oppose  this  most  im- 
portant measure. 

The  cash  receipts  of  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety for  the  month  of  March,  1851,  were  sixty- 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  seventy-one  dol- 
lars, and  twenty-four  cents  !  !  Enough  to  print 
a  very  large  edition  of  Water-Cure  Journals. 

Tight  Boots. — The  editor  of  one  of  the  Maine 
papers  says  that  he  has  had  a  pair  of  boots  which 
were  so  tight,  that  they  came  very  near  miking  him  a 
Universalist,  because  he  received  his  punishment  as  he 
went  along. 

[Besides  the  pleasure  of  raising  a  "  crop  of  corns," 
the  man  who  wears  tight  boots  may  enjoy  the  hope  of 
saving  soles  J 

How  to  save  the  Union. — Send  all  the  lawyers  to 
California,  to  work  in  the  mines,  and  set  the  politi- 
cians and  office  seekers  at  work  on  the  Who-suck 
tunnel. 
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To  our  Contributors. — We  are  very  thankful  for  the  gener- 
ous contributions  which  have  been  sent  to  us  by  those  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  "Water-cure.  Notwithstanding  an  oc- 
casional double  number,  we  have  been  unable  to  give  place 
to  all  of  the  valuable  articles  "which  have  been  written  for 
our  pages.  Such  articles  as  we  wish  to  serve  up  to  our 
readers,  will  not  "  spoil  by  ^keeping. "j- 

Organic  Granular  Affection  of  the  Kidneys.  — W.  M.  M., 
Sharon.  Alabama,  asks  advice  in  relation  to  a  complaint  his 
physicians  designate  as  above.  The  history  of  this  case  is 
instructive.  It  was  preceded  by  an  extreme  prostration  of 
the  functions  of  the  skin,  consequent  on  over-heating  and 
over-fatiguing  the  body  ;  the  patient  has  been  extensively 
drugged,  and  now  the  joints  of  the  body  are  tender,  and  there 
is  a  general  tendency  to  dropsical  enlargement  of  the  whole 
body  ;  a  very  natural  result  of  such  drugging  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Tepid  hip-baths  or  half-baths,  the  wet  sheet 
pack  daily  for- thirty  or  forty  minutes,  if  the  whole  body  is 
not  inclined  to  be  very  cold,  followed  by  the  dripping_sheet, 
and  the  wet  girdle  to  the  abdomen,  very  often  changed,  are 
doubtless  the  appropriate  bathings.  Mental  labor  must  be 
wholly  discontinued  or  no  cure  will  result. 

Rheumatism. — 0.  G.,  Compton.  Canada,  asks  us  to  give  a 
remedy  for  Rheumatism  and  hip  complaint,  and  chronic 
lameness  in  the  hip  and  back.  All  this  probably  means 
lumbagn.  The  best  practice  in  the  case  mentioned  is  the 
cold  rubbing  wet  sheet  to  the  whole  body,  and  the  warm 
douche  to  the  parts  affected,  employed  daily. 

Sleeplessness  with  Constipation. — -E.  F.,  Monroeville. 
Ala.  In  addition  to  the  treatment  mentioned  in  your  letter, 
use  wheat  meal  or  rye  meal  mush,  with  apples  or  other 
good  fruit  as  a  part  of  the  diet ;  besides  thumping  and  knead- 
ing the  abdomen,  gently  yet  perseveringly.  Tepid  injections 
are  often  desirable  for  a  while. 


D.  L.  P. — We  know  of  nothing  better  than  a  thorough 
course  of  hydropathic  treatment,  including  the  regimen. 
You  will  find  this  the  only  sure  remedy,  although  a  chronic 
case  of  that  character  may  require  a  long  time  and  much 
patient  effort  to  conquer  it. 

Bleeding  at  the  Lungs. — E.  M.  Noble,  New-Milford.— In 
addition  to  your  present  means,  wear  the  chest  wrapper,  or 
wet  jacket,  through  each  day,  leaving  it  off  at  night.  Be 
careful  to  wet  it  as  often  as  it  gets  nearly  dry  or  very  warm. 
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The  Science  of  Swimming,  with  practical  instructions  to 

learners— showing   its   importance  in  the  preservation  of 

Health  and  Life.     Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings. 

By  an  experienced  swimmer.    Fowlers  &  Wells,  New 

York,  publishers.     Price  only  twelve  and  a  half  cents. 

A  new  edition  of  this  exceedingly  useful  little  guide   has 

been  printed.     "  Everybody  should  learn  to  swim,  male  and 

female,  old  and  young.     By  following   the  plain  directions 

laid  down  in  "  The  Science  of  Swimming,*'  all  may  learn 

without  fear  of  accident  or  danger. 

The  Use  of  Tobacco.  Its  Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral 
effects  on  the  Human  System.  By  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Alcott. 
Price  12£  cents.  New- York :  Fowlers  &  Wells,  pub- 
lishers. 

Those  who  read  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  will  not  require 
"a  book,"  to  convince  them  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  To- 
bacco. That  point  has  long  since  been  established,  but  with 
a  view  of  fortifying  the  young  against  its  use,  and  persuading 
the  old  to  abandon  the  most  loathsome  habit  whioh  ever  de- 
graded degradation  itself,  we  advise  all  to  read  this  little 
book. 


Tea.  and  Coffee  :  Their  Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral 

Effects  on  the  Human  System.    By  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Alcott. 

New  York  :  Fowlers  &  Wells,  publishers.  Price  12£  cents. 

Mailable. 

The  universal  prevalence  of  tea  and  coffee  as  a  beverage, 
and  their  destructive  effects  on  the  bodies  and  minds  of  those 


who  use  them,  induced  the  author  to  examine  the  subject  in 
a  medical  or  physiological  point  of  view.  The  work  under 
notice  contains  the  result  of  his  investigation.  It  is  clearly 
shown  that  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  may  be  traced  to  the 
use  of  those  stimulants.  Those  who  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  experience  of  "one  who  knows,"  may  do  so  for  a  York 
shilling. 

The  Natural  History  of  Man  ;  showing  his  three  aspects 
of  Plant,  Beast,  and  Angel.  Illustrated  with  engravings. 
By  Ji;HN  B.  Newman,  M.  D.,  President  of  Harrodsburg 
Female  College,  and  author  of  various  works  on  the  natural 
sciences.  New  York  :  Published  by  Fowlers  &  Wells 
Price  for  the  mail  edition,  50  cents. 

A  work  of  about  three  hundred  pages,  with  the  above  com- 
prehensive title,  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press.  At 
present,  we  have  space  only  to  announce  its  publication.  We 
shall  give  it  a  more  extensive  review  at  another  time. 

The  author  has  divided  his  work  into  three  parts,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

I.  Plant  Life — Comprising  the  nutritive  apparatus. 
II.  Beast  Life,  or  Soul — The  Phrenological  Faculties. 
III.  Angel  Life,  or  Spirit — Jehovah's  likeness  in  man. 
This  work  will  attract  attention.     The  subject  is  more  in- 
teresting than  any  other.     Give  us  the  "  Natural  History  of 
Man,'''  and  the  future  maybe  revealed.    We  shall,  after  a 
thorough  examination,  again  refer  to  this  new  work. 

The  Collegian — A  monthly  Journal  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art ;  published  monthly,  at  $1  per  year,  by  B.  W.  Lacy 
&  Co.,  at  Washington,  Pa. 

Our  friend,  J.  S.  Lobinger,  lias  sent  us  a  copy  of  this  new 
candidate.  We  wish  the  Colleg-ian  every  success  to  which  its 
merits  entitle  it.  It  will  serve  to  qualify  those  who  write  for  its 
pages  for  more  responsible  stations  in  the  "Literary  world.'- 
Every  college  should  establish  aseiial,  through  which  each  pupil 
might  be  permitted  to  develope  his  talents  for  writing. 

The    Anglo   American  New   Church   Repository,  and 
Monthly  Review,  devoted  to  the  Philosophy  and   Theology 
taught  in  the  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenhorg,  conducted 
by  George  Bush,  A.M.    Terms  $2  a-year,  in  advance. 
The  distinguished   editor  and  author,  Professor  Bush,  seems 
to  increase  his  zeal  with  each  successive  number.     To  all  who 
would  investigate  the  doctrines  of  Swedenhorg,  we  would  com- 
mend this  work. 


%\nximvxnU . 


The  terms  for  advertising  in  this  journal  will  be  as  fol- 
lows :  For  a  full  page,  one  month,  S40.  For  one  column, 
§15.  For  half  a  column,  S3.  For  a  quarter  of  a  column, 
§5.  For  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  column,  twenty  cents  a 
line. 

No  advertisements  of  an  improper  character  will  be  admit- 
ted, and  but  a  limited  number  of  any  kind. 

Bulwer  and  Forbes  on  the  Water  Treatment  :  a  Com- 
pilation of  Papers  on  the  subject  of  Hygiene  and  Rational 
Hydropathy.  Edited,  with  additional  matter,  by  Roland  S. 
Houghton,  M.  D.  Price,  in  muslin,  75  cents;  mail  edition, 
50  cents.    The  work  contains — 

Confessions  of  a  Water  Patient. — By  Sir  Edward  Bul- 
wer Lytton,  author  of  "  Harold,"  "  The  Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii," "Rienzi,"  &c,  &o. 

A  Review  of  Hydropathy.  By  John  Forbes,. M.  D.,  F.  R. 
S.,  F.  G.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
London,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty's  Household, 
and  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption 
and  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

Two  Chapters  on  Bathing  and  the  Water  Treatment. 
By  Erasmus  Wilson,  M.  D,  F.  R  S.,  author  of  "Wilson's 
Anatomy,"  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  St.  Pancras  Infir- 
mary, &c. 

A  Medical  Investigation  of  the  Water- Cure  Treatment. 
By  Sir  Charles  Scudamore,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

The  Cold  Water  Cure  ;  its  Use  and  Misuse.  By  Her- 
bert Mayo,  M.  D.,  F  R.  S.,  formerly  Surgeon  of  Middlesex 
Hospital,  London,  &c,  &c. 

Observations  on  Hygiene  and  the  Water  Treatment.  By 
Roland  S.  Houghton,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Recently  published  by  Fowlers  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 

Cr*  Five  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  $2  00 ;  single 
copy,  50  cents. 

"  Acompilation  of  the  most  sensible  and  profound  opinions 
on  the  subject.- — New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 


Water-Cure  Institute. — Patients  will  be  treated  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  at  the  commodious  city  establishment, 
1  o  Laight  street,  New  York,  and  at  Lebanon  Springs,  from 
May  1st  to  Nov.  1st.  Both  places  hereafter  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  R.  T.  Trall.  and  the  domestic  management 
of  Dr.  Cambel  &  Son.  Dr.  Trall  will  be  at  the  city  institu- 
tion on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  of  each  week  until  Novem- 
ber 1st,  and  daily  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Competent 
assistants  will  be  in  attendance  during  his  temporary  absence 
from  either  place.  The  terms  will  be  as  reasonable  as  at  any 
other  establishment— having  the  same  advantages — in  the 
United  States. 

N.  B.— Dr.  Trall  has  secured  the  assistance  of  Dr  J.  L. 
Hosford,  who  will  be  in  constant  attendance  at  the  Springs 
the  present  season.  They  are  prepared  to  treat  those  displace- 
ments and  other  local  affections  of  females,  requiring  unusual 
attention  to  manage  successfully,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
provided  with  all  the  requisite  mechanical  and  physiological 
appliances.  tf 

The  SuBSCRiBERTpropose  s  to  Dispose  of  his  Residence,  as  a 
Water-Cure  Establishment.  The  property,  which  is  situated 
within  two  miles  of  the  beautiful  and  romantic  village  of 
Cooperstown,  consists  of  40  acres  of  land,  ten  of  which  are 
in  wood.  The  house  was  intended  by  Mr.  Cyrenus  Clark,  a 
carpenter,  for  his  own  use,  is  built  thoroughly  and  substan- 
tially, and  was  papered  and  painted  inside  and  out  the 
last  fall. 

There  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  soft  spring  water,  conveyed 
into  the  house  by  a  hydraulic  ram  through  gutta  percha  pipes, 
and  a  large  swimming-bath  has  already  been  constructed.  It 
is  suggested,  that  the  expenses  of  such  an  establishment 
might  be  reduced  to  one  half  or  one  third,  by  raising  every- 
thing required  on  the  farm  itself.— poultry ,  eggs,  milk,  butter, 
meat,  grain,  vegetables,  ice.  The  land  is  a  rich  sandy  loam, 
and  unites  great  fertility  with  perfect  salubrity.  The  fishing 
in  the  lake  is  first  rate,  as  many  as  200  lbs.  offish  having  been 
speared  in  one  night  this  spring  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
house.  The  site  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  a  summer 
tavern  or  boarding  house,  which  might  be  combined  with  the 
Water-cure  ;  the  want  of  both  these  means  of  health  and  en- 
joyment being  greatly  felt  by  the  inhabitants.  The  village 
has  already  a  world-wide  reputation  of  being  the  birthplace 
and  residence  of  Fenimore  Cooper.  He  has  made  it  the 
locale  of  one  of  his  most  charming  novels  ;  and  the  lake  and 
the  surrounding  pine  clad  hills  are  to  the  last  degree  romantic. 
— Application  to  view  it  may  be  made  on  the  spot,  or  post- 
paid letters  directed  to  Messrs.  Fowlers  &  Wells,  will  meet 
with  due  attention. 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  June  1,  1S51.  jy  It 

Central  Medical  College,  Rochester,  N.  Y  — The  next 
annual  course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  commence 
on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1851,  and  continue  sixteen 
weeks.  In  issuing  this  announcement,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
have  the  gratification  of  adverting  to  the  unparalleled  success 
of  the  School  during  the  past  six  courses  of  instruction,  as 
affording  undoubted  evidence  of  its  appreciation  by  the  pub- 
lic, its  permanent  estab'ishment,  and  future  prosperity.  The 
Faculty  have  received  renewed  assurances  from  that  portion 
of  the  profession  among  whom  their  labors  have  been  cast,  and 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  that  their  course 
meets  their  cordial  approbation  and  will  be  sustained. 

Central  Medical  College  is  permanently  located  in  the  city 
of  Rochester,  which,  from  its  central  position,  convenience  of 
access,  large  population,  wealth  and  morality,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged as  the  most  desirable  location  in  the  State.  In 
consequence  of  the  number  of  ladies  who  have  attended  dur- 
ing the  last  three  terms,  and  at  the  request  of  others  who  pro- 
pose attending  the  next  session,  the  Board  of  Trustees  have 
established  aFemale  Department,  which  is  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
L  N. Fowler,  M.D.,  who  fromher  spirit  of  investigation  and 
scientific  and  medical  acquirements,  has  obtained  a  wide- 
spread and  merited  popularity. 

Faculty. — L  C.  Dolley,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  General,  Descrip- 
tive and  Surgical  Anatomy;  Levi  Reuben,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of 
Physiology  and  Forensic  Medicine  ;  O.  Davis,  M  D.,  Prof,  of 
Obstetrics  ;  S.  M.  Davis,  M.D.,  Prof  of  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic  ;  W.  W.  Hadley,  M.  D„  Prof,  of  Materia  Me- 
dica,  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacy  ;  A.  K.  Eaton.  A.M.,  M  D  , 
Prof,  of  Chemistry;  W.  Beach,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Prof,  of 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  J.H. Tilden,  M.D., 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  ;  Lorenzo  N  Jones,  Janitor. — 
Female  Department :  Mrs  L.  N.  Fowler,  M.  D  ,  Prof,  of 
Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children — Fees. — 
Aggregate  cost  of  Professor's  Tickets,  S60  ;  Demonstrator's 
Fee,  S5;  Matriculation  Fee,  S5  ;  Graduation  Fee,  S15.  Good 
Board  can  be  obtained  at  $2  and  S2  25  per  week.  Graduates 
of  Medicines  in  reputable  Colleges,  Clergymen  and  Theologi- 
cal Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  Lectures  on  the  payment 
of  the  Matriculation  fee.  Students  are  advised  to  furnish 
themselves  with  text  books — Old  School  works  as  well  as 
Reform  publications.  All  will  be  consulted  eclectically. — 
For  further  information  address  Wm  W.  Hadley,  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  .-Rochester,  N.  Y.  jy  It 

Water-Cure  Establishment  at  Lehigh  Mountain  Springs, 
near  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  continued  successfully,  Summer  and 
Winter,  since  1846.  Location  well  known  to  be  beautiful ; 
water  is  excellent,  cold,  pure  and  soft. 

Communication  from  New  York,  foot  of  Courtlandt  Street, 
by  Somerville  Railroad  and  Bethlehem  stage,  6  o'clock,  A.  M. 
From  Philadelphia,  three  stages  daily.  jy  2t 

Oyster  Bay  Water  Cure. — This  commodious  Institute, 
pleasantly  located  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Oyster  Bay,  L.I. 
25  miles  from  N.  Y.,  is  now  just  completed  and  open  for  pa- 
tients, under  the  medical  direction  of  W.  W.  Strew,  M.  D. 
Resident,  and  R.  T.  Trall,  M.D.,  of  N.Y.,  Consulting  Phy. 
sician. — Address  W.  W.  Strew,  M.  D.,  or  W.  Moore,  Pro- 
prietor, Oyster  Bay.  I  ju  tf 
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tjhiiptlji|  anit  lltjgiene: 

AN    ILLUSTRATED    WORK. 


EMBRACING : 


I.  Outlines  op  Anatomy.    Illustrated. 

II.  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body.    Illustrated.  c 

III.  Hygienic  Agencies,  and  the  Preservation  of  Health.  > 

IV.  Dietetics  and  Hydropathic  Cookery.  J 
V.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Water  Treatment. 

BY    R.     T.     TRALL, 


M.  D. 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  bring  together,  in  the  most  condensed  and  practical  form,  for  public  use 
and  professional  reference,  all  the  facts  and  principles  in  medicine  and  its  collateral  sciences,  pertaining 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  Health,  and  the  Water-Cure  Treatment  of  Diseases.  It  is  therefore 
designed  as  a  guide  to  students  and  families,  and  a  text-book  for  physicians. 


Especial  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
Hygienic  Agencies,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  Hydropathic  System,  and  all  together  form- 
ing a  perfect  and  harmonious  whole,  embracing  all  the  laws 
of  constitution  and  relation  by  which  diseases  are  cured, 
health  preserved,  and  longevity  attained. 

While  the  general  rules  which  govern  the  application  of 
water  as  a  remedial  agent  are  kept  prominently  in  view, 
every  malady  recognized  by  physicians  as  a  distinct  disease, 
will  be  particularly  described  and  its  appropriate  treatment 
specified. 

A  leading  feature  in  its  therapeutical  department  is  the 
endeavor  to  supply  a  bedside  adviser  for  domestic  practice  or 
home  treatment.  The  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  the  results  of  many  thousands  of  cases  of  nearly  all 
forms  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  treated  hydropathically 


Worcester  Water-Cure  Institution,  No,  1,  Glen  Street. 
• — This  building  was  erected  expressly  for  Hydropathic  pur- 
poses, and  embraces  all  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the 
improvement  and  enjoyment  of  patients.  The  location  is 
retired  and  overlooks  the  city. 

Terms. — For  full  board  and  treatment,  $6  to  $10  per  week, 
according  to  rooms  occupied. 

A  medical  fee  of  $2  for  first  examination  will  usually  be 
required. 

Patients  are  requested  to  bring  two  coarse  cotton  and  one 
linen  sheet,  two  woolen  blankets,  one  comfortable,  and  old 
linen  for  bandages.  S.  Rogers,  M.D.^E.F.  Rogers,  Super- 
intendent, je  It 


<       W.  P.    Collins.  Hydropathic  Physician,   Spring  Greer 
j  North  Providence,  R.I.  jy 


Putnam's  Spring  Bedstead. — Patented. — This  style  of  Bed- 
stead, which  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  physicians, 
landlords  and  editors  in  Boston,  presents  advantages  over  all 
other  articles  of  a  similar  kind  ever  offered  to  the  public, 
combining  cheapness,  durability  and  elegance,  with  a  luxu- 
riousness  of  ease  wholly  unsurpassed.  In  cases  of  sickness  it 
is  invaluable,  and  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  rest,  it  com- 
mends itself  to  all.  Its  simplicity  of  construction,  and  conve- 
nience to  such  as  may  have  the  daily  care  of  it,  must  insure 
its  general  if  not  universal  use.  No  housekeeper,  especially 
the  keepers  of  hotels  and  large  houses,  should  purchase  with- 
out examining  this  article,  which  is  offered  in  various  styles 
and  patterns,  at  Putnam's  Bedstead  and  Bedding  Warerooms, 
169  Fulton  street,  New  York,  and  401  Washington  street, 
Boston.  jy  It 


VI.  Special  Pathology  and  Hydro-Therapeutics,  Includ- 
ing the  Nature,  Causes.  Symptoms,  and  Treatment 
of  all  known  Diseases. 

VII.  Application  to  Surgical  Diseases. 

VIII.  Application  of  Hydropathy  to  Midwifery  and  the 
Nursery. 


in  different  parts  of  the  world,  afford  ample  data  upon  which 
to  predicate  correct  and  intelligible  rules  for  the  management 
of  the  great  majority  of  ordinary  complaints,  by  non-profes- 
sional persons,  without  the  attendance  of  the  practising 
physician. 

The  time  will  surely  come,  and  the  physiological  salvation 
of  the  human  race  requires  that  it  soon  come,  when  all  well 
educated  persons  will  understand  for  themselves,  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  Healing  Art,  and  be  as  competent  to  take 
care  of  their  own  health,  and  defend  their  own  lives  against 
morbific  causes  as  they  are  to  procure  their  own  food,  rai- 
ment, houses,  and  lands. 

With  the  hope  of  being  instrumental  in  hastening  a 
"consummation  so  devoutly  wished,"  the  author  and  pub- 
lishers have  spared  neither  labor  nor  expense. 


This  work  will  be  issued  in  eight  numbers  of  one  hundred  or  more  page3  each.  The  price  of  the 
entire  work  will  be  Two  Dollars  ;  each  number  Twenty-five  Cents.  Orders  may  be  post  paid  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers,  Fowlers  and  Wells,  131  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

N.  B.     Number  One  now  ready.     Succeeding  numbers  will  be  issued  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


A  Physician  Wanted  to  go  South,  as  an  Assistant  in  a 
first  class  Hydropathic  Institute.  To  one,  master  of  his 
profession,  and  who  would  be  willing  to  devote  his  entire  time 
and  energies  to  the  duties  of  his  calling,  a  liberal  salary  will 
be  paid.  Address,  Dr.  Shew,  corner  of  12th  Street  and  Uni- 
versity Place. 

Also,  in  the  same  Institution,  is  wanted  a  Gentleman,  of 
liberal  education  and  good  character,  to  conduct  the  business 
department  of  the  Institution.       Apply  as  above.  je  2t 

Miss  M.  H.  Mowry,  Physician,  No.  22  South  Main  street, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  July  2t 


Dr.  Wesselhceft's  Water-Cire  Establishment,  at  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.,  is  situated  on  Elliot  street,  and  consists  of 
two  neighboring  houses,  united  in  front  by  a  saloon  for 
social  recreation,  and  in  the  rear  by  wings  from  each  house, 
containing  a  large  bathing  house  and  rooms  for  patients. 
One  of  the  houses  is  for  ladies,  the  other  for  gentlemen. 

In  each  house  are  all  kinds  of  douches,  spacious  rooms  for 
sitz-baths,  two  plunge-baths,  supplied  by  a  spring  in  the 
rear,  and  in  the  bathing-house  two  swimming-baths,  each 
25  feet  by  15. 

The  establishment  can  furnish  rooms  for  120  to  130  pa- 
tients. A  number  of  rooms  and  bathing  accommodations  are 
besides  to  be  had  in  the  village. 

Each  patient  is  supplied  with  a  good  bed,  consisting  of  a 
hair  and  palm-leaf  mattress,  and  suitable  furniture,  which 
he  is  expected  to  return  in  good  order.  The  rooms  are  all 
warmed  in  winter  either  by  a  stove  or  an  open  fire. 

The  dining-room,  SO  feet  long  by  2G  feet  wide,  is  in  the 
new  building  in  the  rear  of  the  main  houses,  and  connected 
with  them  by  a  piazza  all  around,  affording  a  pleasant  and 
extensive  walk  in  sultry  or  wet  weather.  Patients,  who  can- 
not leave  their  rooms,  have  their  meals  brought  to  them. 

Besides  the  baths  in  the  house,  there  are  four  douche- 
houses  within  half  a  mile  from  the  establishment,  a  spring 
and  river  douche  with  a  showering  apparatus,  each  with  dou- 
ble rooms  for  dressing.  In  the  spring  douches  is  an  eye  and 
ear  douche,  and  an  apparatus  for  fourteen  hip-baths  of  flow- 
ing water,  and  three  rising  douches.  Shady  walks,  beneath 
the  trees  on  the  hill-side,  lead  to  the  douches  and  springs, 
with  seats  all  around. 

A  short  distance  from  the  spring  douches  is  a  wave-bath, 
which  receives  its  water  from  a  branch  of  the  Connecticut. 

In  every  direction  are  found  fine  springs,  and  a  beautiful 
and  picturesque  country  affords  the  most  delightful  walks. 

For  the  amusement  and  exercise  of  patients,  as  well  as  for 
orlhopajdic  purposes,  a  large  gymnasium,  a  billiard-room, 
and  a  bowling-alley,  are  attached  to  the  establishment. 

From  Boston,  New  York,  and  Albany,  patients  can  come 
by  steam  to  Brattleboro 

The  price  for  board,  lodging,  treatment,  use  of  all  baths 
that  are  considered  wholesome,  assistance  of  attendants, 
washing  of  bed-linen  and  chamber-towels,  is  for  each  patient 
$10  a  week  in  summer,  and  $11  in  winter  ;  payment  weekly. 
Patients  residing  out  of  the  establishment  pay  $5  a  week. 
If  they  require  special  attendance,  they  are  charged  accord- 
ingly. 

It  is  necessary  for  each  patient  to  be  provided  with  the  fol- 
lowing articles  for  their  own  use  during  treatment : 

1.  At  least  two  large  woolen  blankets. 

2.  A  feather  bed  or  three  comforters. 

3.  A  linen  sheet  which  may  be  cut,  or  at  least  a  piece  of 
linen  6  quarters  of  a  yard  long  and  6  1-4  wide,  as  well  as 
pieces  of  linen  and  cotton  for  bandages. 

4.  Two  coarse  cotton  sheets. 

5.  Six  towels. 

6.  An  injection  instrument. 

These  articles  may  also  be  bought  in  the  village  or  estab- 
lishment, or  hired  at  fixed  prices. 

For  gentlemen  who  keep  horses,  there  is  a  stable  near  the 
house,  and  an  ostler  in  attendance. 

A  sufficient  number  of  waiters  and  nurses  are  always  en- 
gaged, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  patients. 

Very  sick  and  helpless  patients,  or  such  as  suffer  under 
critical  diseases  of  some  violence  during  the  treatment,  have 
to  hire  a  nurse  or  waiter,  and  to  pay  board  for  them  at  $2  50 
per  week. 

The  doctor  has,  during  the  daytime,  his  office  in  the  estab- 
lishment, and  takes  his  dinner  there.  He  directs  the  pa- 
tients how  to  proceed,  instructs  the  nurses  and  waiters,  and 
gives  advice  at  any  time  when  wanted.  He  does  not  suffer 
any  use  of  baths  without  his  advice,  or  of  food  which  he  con- 
siders inconsistent  with  the  treatment. 

As  the  number  of  places  is  still  limited,  patients  will  do 
well  to  make  applications  in  advance. 

JTj?"*  All  communications  must  be  post-paid. 

On  letters  of  advice  a  moderate  fee  will  be  charged.       je  3t 

Mount  Prospect  Water-Cure. — This  Institution  is  situ- 
ated at  the  base  of  the  Mountain  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  beautiful  and 
flourishing  City  of  Binghamton,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Chenango  Rivers,  and  is  at  all  times  acces- 
sible by  the  N.  Y.  and  Erie  Railroad — East  and  West. 

The  buildings  connected  with,  and  belonging  to  the  In- 
stitute, have  been  recently  erected  without  any  regard  to  ex- 
pense, but  with  a  strict  view  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  those  who  may  require  its  services. 

Probably  there  is  no  establishment  of  a  similar  character 
in  the  United  States,  which  combines  with  it  so  many  ad- 
vantages as  that   of  the  above  .Institution.    Possessed  of  a 
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never  failing  spring  of  the  purest  soft  water,  coming  from  an 
elevation  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet,  of  an  atmosphere 
free  from  miasmatic  influences,  surrounded  by  a  delightful 
grove  and  shrubbery  of  rich  and  luxuriant  foliage,  with 
walks  of  a  most  romantio  character,  and  with  scenery  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Rhine,  or  the  rich  valleys  of  Switzerland, 
free  from  the  "noise  and  turmoil  of  busy  life,"  are  a  few 
of  the  presentations  the  "Cure"  offers  to  the  sick  and'af- 
flicted. 

The  Institution  is  abundantly  supplied  with  every  faci- 
lity for  the  successful  carrying  out  the  treatment  of  diseases 
by  the  use  of  pure  water,  in  its  various  forms  of  application  ; 
and  the  Proprietors  deem  themselves  peculiarly  fortunate,  in 
having  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Barrett,  late  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  a  gentleman  of  high  standing  and  reputation, 
and  whose  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases,  by  Hydropathy  or  Water-Cure,  for  the  past  eight 
years,  is  of  itself  an  ample  guaranty  that  those  who  may 
need   his  professional  care  will  be  competently  dealt  with. 

The  term*  ofthe  Institute  are  eight  and  ten  dollars  per  week, 
which  includes  medical  treatment,  board  and  attendance. 
Each  patient,  on  his  admission  to  the  "  Cure,"  must  provide 
himself,  for  personal  use,  the  following  articles,  viz. : 

Three  comfortables,  two  blankets,  three  stout  cotton  sheets, 
one  coarse  linen  sheet,  and  six  crash  towels ;  the  whole  of 
which,  to  prevent  loss,  should  be  marked  with  the  name  of 
their  owner. 

All  lettters,  on  professional  business,  must  be  addressed 
to  the  Resident  Physician  at  the  Institution  ;  and  no  com- 
munications will  receive  attention,  nor  will  any  letter  be 
taken  from  the  post  office,  unless  the  postage  is  prepaid. 

CLEMENT  B.  BARRETT,  M.  D.,  Resident  and  Con- 
sulting Physician. 

DANIEL  W.  RANNEY,  )  v 
HIRAM  M.  RANNEY     \  ProP™t01'3- 

Binghamton,  Broom  Co.,  N.  Y. 

References. —  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  Detroit,  Michigan  ;  Hon. 
D.  S.Dickinson,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ;  Hon.  R.  W.  Seymour. 
Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Joseph  W.  Savage,  Esq.,  President  Eagle 
Life  and  Health  Insurance  Co.,  New  York ;  Gen.  Hiram 
Wallbridge,  New  York;  U.  D.  French,  Esq.,  New  York; 
Aaron  Merchants,  Esq.,  New  York  ;  James  A.  Reque,  Esq., 
40  Wall  Street,  New  York;  D.  P.  Russell,  Esq.,  37  Nassau 
Street,  New  York;  Hon.  Cady  Holliscer,  President' Franklin 
Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Saratoga  Springs.  New  York ;  Hon. 
John  A.  Perry.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  L.  Avery, 
Esq.,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York  ;  Benjamin  S.  Bentley, 
Esq.,  Montrose,  Pa. ;  Azur  Lathrop,  Esq.,  ,Montrose,  Pa.  ; 
William  J.  Turrell,  Esq.,  Montrose,  Pa. ;  Samuel  L.  French, 
Esq.,  Derby  Line,  Vt. 

Athol  Water-Core  Establishment — This  Institution 
is  situated  in  the  flourishing  town  of  Athol,  Worcester  Co., 
Mass.,  32  miles  from  Worcester,  22  from  Greenfield,  14 
from  Barre.  25  from  Keene,  N.  H.,  30  from  Brattleborough, 
Vt.,  100  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  70  from  Boston  ;  and  is  ac- 
cessible by.  railroad,  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  and 
from  New  York,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  being 
situated  on  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad,  leading 
to  Brattleborough. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  and  beautiful  localities  that 
can  anywhere  be  found.  The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  truly 
romantic  ;  something  new  and  interesting  always  presenting 
itself  to  the  eye  of  the  wanderer.  From  the  top  of  Ward  Hill, 
a  pleasant  walk  of  one  mile  from  the  Institution,  may  be 
seen  5  peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains,  the  Monadnoc,  Wa- 
chusett,  Saddle  Mountain,  &c,  with  a  beautiful  range  of 
hills  on  theN.  andW.,  whilst  Miller's  River  is  seen  winding 
its  way  through  the  beautiful  valley  below,  with  Vt.  R.  R. 
near  its  banks,  on  its  way  Jo  the  Connecticut.  Babcock's 
Pond,  2  miles  from  the  Water-Cure,  and  Estabrook's  Grove, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  same,  are  always  visited  by 
patients  with  the  deepest  interest.  The  back  road  leading 
from  the  Institution  to  the  lower  village,  is  a  retired  and  in- 
teresting walk  for  invalids,  passing,  as  it  does,  through  a 
grove  of  tall  pines  which  rear  their  lofty  heads  from  75  to  100 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  seem  to  say  to  the  patient,  My 
health  and  strength  were  never  injured  by  intemperate 
living,  nor  tight  lacing  :  throw  off  your  shackles  and  breathe 
the  fiesh  country  air  with  me,  that  you  may  become  strong 
as  1  am. 

This  air  of  Athol,  coming  from  the  Green  Mountains,  is 
fresh,  pure,  and  highly  invigorating.  The  water  is  of  the 
best  quality,  as  pure  as  water  once  distilled,  and  in  abun- 
dance, conducted  to  the  establishment  free  from  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  lead. 

This  Institution  has  heretofore  been  owned,  and  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Hoyt,  who  has  treated,  with  great  success,  all 
kinds  of  disease,  particularly  dyspep-ia.  liver  complaints, 
bronchitis,  incipient  stages  of  consumption,  rheumatism, 
scrofula,  nervous  diseases,  &c,  &c. 

The  Institution  -will  be  newly  furnished  and  opened  for 
the  reception  of  patients,  the  1st  of  May,  185L,  under  the  im- 
mediate care  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Hero,  who,  from  a  pretty  large  ex- 
perience in  Homoeopathic  practice,  and  several  years'  expe- 
rience and  successful  practice  in  Hydropathy, feels  confident 
that  a  good  degree  of  success  will  mark  his  efforts  in  all 
curable  cases  that  may  be  committed  to  his  care.  Dr.  H.  has 
procured  the  services  of  an  experienced  and  faithful  bathman, 
a  good  bathwoman,  good  domestic  help,  and  purposes,  in  all 
respects,  to  make  this  Institution  a  desirable  place  for  the 
cure  of  disease. 

Terms  for  treatment  and  board,  $6  per  week,  washing  ex- 
cluded, payable  once  a  fortnight.  Extra  privileges  or  extra 
attendance  will  subject  the  patient  to  extra  charge.  Friends 
of  patients  and  visitors  wilt  be  charged  50  cents  per  day. 
Terms,  for  examination,  $1.  Post-paid  letters,  with  one 
dollar  enclosed,  soliciting  advice,  will  receive  attention. 
Corresponding  patients  should  describe  their  condition  as  well 
as  may  be,  in  respect  to  age,  sex,  married  or  single,  tempera- 
ment, color  of  hair,  past  general  health,  health  of  family,  &c, 
&c,  in  order  to  be  benefited  by  advice. 


Patients  coming  to  this  Institution  for  treatment,  are  re- 
quested to  bring  two  large  cotton  comfortables,  two  woolen 
blankets,  three  cotton  or  linen  sheets,  six  crash  towels,  with 
old  linen  and  flannel  for  bandages,  &c,  all  legibly  marked. 
Each  patient  ought  also  to  have  one  umbrella  and  a  pair  of 
slippers. 
Athol,  April  1,1851.  je  3t  J.  H.  Hero. 

Pomps,  Fire  Engines,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  etc.— The 
Subscriber  manufactures  Double  acting  Lift  and  Force  Pumps, 
well  calculated  for  Factories,  Mines,  Breweries,  Iron  Works, 
Railroads,  Water  Stations,  Water  Boats,  Steamboats  and 
Ships,  family  purposes,  Stationary  or  Movable  Fire  Engines, 
etc. 

The  above  Pumps,  from  their  simple  construction  and  little 
liability  to  disorder,  are  well  calculated   for  supplying  Water- 
Cure  establishments  with  water,  (when  not  supplied   by  a  na- 
tural source.)  and  can  be  worked  in  various  ways,  either  by 
\    water   power,   horse    power,  steam  or  manual   power,  besides 
>    using  the  same  powers  for  many  other  purposes  when  not  in 
5    use  for  raising  water,  or  even  at  the  same  time.     Water  can 
I    be  carried  over  the  grounds  for  irrigation,  out  houses,  etc.,  or  by 
5    means    of   hose   and  equipments  inverted    into    a  fire   engine. 
Garden  Engines,  for  one  person  to  handle  with  a  small  dou- 
ble acting  Force   Pump,  can   be  used   for  various   purposes — 
washing  windows,  wetting  plants,   or   throwing   water   upon 
trees  for  the  purpose  of   destroying  worms,  etc.,  arranged  on 
two  wheels,  that  one  man  can  take  them  from  place  to  place, 
and  work  the  pump. and  guide  the  stream  at  the  same  time. 

Ornamental  Cast-iron  Fountains  of  various  patterns  and 
sizes.     Jets  of  all  descriptions. 

Cistern  and  Well  Pumps  I  also  manufacture  Lift  Pumps, 
for  cisterns  or  wells,  of  any  depth,  either  to  be  worked  by  horse 
power  or  manual  power.    They  are  entirely  of  metal. 

Force  Pumps  for  Wells.  Whenever  water  is  required  at  a  ; 
higher  point  than  the  surface  of  the  well,  or  at  any  point  ; 
where  water  will  not  flow  of  itself,  and  a  Force  Pump  would  ] 
be  preferable,  these  are  calculated  for  the  purpose. 

Village  and  Factory  Fire  Engines.  These  engines  have  a  don-  ; 
ble-acting  lift,  and  force  pumps.  They  are  light,  easily  handled,  ; 
and  worked  by  few  men.  Brakes  are  arranged  fore  and  aft,  ; 
or  across  the  ends. 

They  are  furnished  in  a  plain  hut  neat  style.  Copper-riveled 
hose  of  all  sizes.  Stopcocks  of  all  descriptions,  Wrought  Iron, 
Cast  Iron,  Lead,  and  Gutta  Percha  Pipes,  etc.  etc. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  call,  or  any  communication  by 
mail  will  receive  due  attention,  and  full  descripiions  given  as 
to  size  of  pumps,  etc.  G.  B.  Farnam,  34  Cliff  street,  up  stairs, 
formerly  D.  L.  Farnam.  my  I2t 

Wyoming  Cottage  Water-Cure,  Wyoming,  Wyoming 
County,  N.  Y. — This  Institution  is  entirely  new  and  now 
open  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

It  is  constructed  after  an  original  design,  and  will  be  fin- 
ished in  a  modern  style  of  cottage  architecture.  In  its  in- 
terior arrangements,  the  health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of 
the  invalid  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  it  is  believed  to 
combine  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  class  of  Water-Cure 
houses  in  this  country. 

The  location  is  high  and  airy  ;  it  has  the  advantage  of  re- 
tirement, with  pleasant  and  shaded  walks,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  some  of  the  most  charming  landscape  scenery  in 
Western  New  York.  The  water  is  pure,  soft,  cold,  and  abun- 
dant. 

The  building  will  be  warmed  in  winter  with  heated  air, 
and  ventilation  is  effected  by  a  new  and  ingenious  method, 
which  secures  a  constant  and  moderate  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  each  room,  without  creating  unsafe  currents  of  air. 

Connected  with  the  Institution  is  a  hall  for  gymnastic  and 
calisthenic  exercises,  one  hundred  feet  inlength,  it  being  the 
design  of  the  Medical  Directors  to  make  regular  physical  ex- 
ercise an  elementary  part  of  the  treatment. 

DR.  P.  H.  HAYES,  two  years  physician  of  the  Greenwood 
Springs  Water-Cure  Establishment,  and  Dr.E.  C.  WIN- 
CHESTER, who  has  recently  spent  several  months  at  the 
Water-Cure  Establishment  of  Dr.  Joel  Shew,  and  in  attend- 
ing the  Medical  lectures  of  the  University  of  New  York,  are 
associated  in  the  Medical  and  general  care  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

Dr.  Hayes  and  wife  have  taken  great  pains  to  investigate 
the  nature,  causes,  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  females, 
and  they  will  give  especial  attention  to  the  treatment  of  this 
class  of  cases.  _ 

For  the  purpose  of  treatment,  each  patient  must  furnish 
two  linen  sheets,  one  woolen  sheet,  two  large  comfortables, 
and  six  towels. 

Prices  for  board  and  treatment  will  range  from  $o  to  ij>a 
per  week,  payable  weekly.  _ 

Wyoming  is  easy  of  access  from  several  points  on  the  Rail 
Road  between  Rochester  and  Attica,  and  from  the  Genesee 
Valley  Canal ;  daily  and  tri- weekly  stages  connect  this  place 
with  Batavia, -Attica,  Leroy,  Genesee,  Mt.  Morris,  and  '.Var- 
,,,.  ,11  0f  which  places  are  within  a  distance  of  sixteen 
mile's.  P-  H.  HAYES,  E.  C.  WINCHESTER, 

Physicians  and  proprietors. 

Wyoming,  May,  1851.  ju3t 

Dr.  Huson's  Hydropathic  Institute.  Hammondsport,  Steu- 
ben county,  N.  Y.,  head  of  Crooked  Lake,  eight  miles  from 
Bath,  eighteen  miles  from  Jefferson,  and  accessible  daily  by 
railroad,  stage  and  steamboat.  In  advantages  the  location  is 
unsurpassed.  Patients  received  and  treated  for  all  con- 
ditions and  diseases.  A  practice  of  thirty  years  enables  Dr 
H  to  offer  great  advantages  to  females  afflicted  with  difficul- 
ties peculiar  to  their  sex.  The  Establishment  is  a  four  story 
brick  building,  pleasantly  situated,  complete,  well  furnished, 
and  has  accommodations  for  150  persons— two  gymnasiums, 
bathing  rooms,  library,  &c.  Terms  for  board  and  attendance 
$6  per  week.  Visitors  accommodated  by  the  day.  Richard 
Huson,  M.D.— Hammondsport,  Urbana  P.  O.,  N.  ¥.,  June 
15th,  1851.  J*1' 


New  Graefenberg  Water-Cure.— Dr.  Holland  takes 
pleasure  in  announcing  to  his  friends,  and  those  invalids  desirous 
of  trying  Hydropathic  treatment  at  hisEslablishment,  that  he  has 
secured  the  services  of  B.  Wilmarth,  M.  D.,  of  Milford,  Mass., 
late  of  Hope  Dale  Water-Cure,  to  aid,  with  his  experience  and 
skill,  in  their  restoration  to  health. 

Dr.  Wilmarth  has  had  twenty  years  Allopathic  and  five 
years  Hydropathic  practice.  With  such  experience  he  feels 
confident  that  success  cannot  fail  to  crown  his  efforts. 

This  Establishment,  having  been  in  operation  for  the  last 
three  and  a  half  years,  daring  which  time  many  hundred 
patients  testify  to  its  success,  still  affords  peculiar  advantages  to 
invalids. 

Connected  with  the  Establishment  is  a  large  Ball  Alley,  kept 
exclusively  for  the  recreation  and  exercise  of  the  patients. 

Terms. — From  five  to  eight  dollars  per  week. 

23P°  Patients  arriving  at  Utica  by  railroad,  will  be  met  at  the 
Depot  or  National  Hotel,  by  giving  a  day  or  two's  notice  by 
mail.  Address,  Dr.  R.  Holland,  or  Dr.  B.  Wilmarth,  New 
Graefenberg,  N.  Y.    New  Graefenberg;  Jlpril,  185).      my  3t 

Glen  Haven  Water-Cure. — This  retreat  for  the  sick,  so 
splendid  in  its  location,  so  beautiful  in  its  scenery,  with  its  clear, 
quiet  lake,  and  its  abundance  of  Soft  Mountain  Water,  has 
been  thoroughly  refitted  the  past  winter,  and  is  how  open.  Its 
bathhouse  is  in  prime  order.  Walks  np  the  mountain  to 
the  Falls  are  being  opened.  A  plunge  and  a  douche  bath 
will  be  put  up  at  the  Glen,  for  use  in  warm  weather.  The  treat- 
ment is  radical  but  careful ;  and  under  the  special  charge  of 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Jackson  and  Miss  T.  Gilbert,  ladies  will  have  the 
most  thorough  attention.  Gentlemen  will  be  in  charge  of  my 
son,  Giles  E.  Jackson,  who  is  intelligent,  prompt,  and  skillful. 
Jn  no  department  shall  any  of  us  spare  labor  to  make  health 
come  back  to  the  cheeks  of  our  guests 

Prices. — These  we  put  within  the  reach  of  almost  all,  and 
those  too  poor  to  pay  them  in  full,  we  will  take  at  a  reduction 
— provided,  1st,  we  can  accommodate  them  ;  and,  2nd.  that, 
they  will  satisfy  us  of  their  inability  to  pay,  by  responsible  re- 
ferences. We  charge  for  front  room  six  dollars  a  week  ;  for 
rear  room  five  dollars,  payable  weekly.  These  rooms  will 
never  be  occupied  by  more  than  two  persons  at  a  time.  We 
charge  no  fee  for  examination,  and  those  addressing  us  by 
letter  can  have  all  the  information  we  can  give  about  the  treat- 
ment in  the  Cure  or  at  home,  free  of  charge  to  them, 
provided  they  pay  postage. — James  C.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Phy- 
sician.   Our  address  is  Scott,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.  ap  if 

Forest  City  Water-Cure — Located  nearlthaea,  N.  Y., 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake.  The  Medical  department 
is  in  the  hands  of  S.  O.  Gleason,  M.  D.,  former  Physician  to  the 
Glen  Haven  Cure.  Mrs.R  B.  Gleason  will  take  specific  charge 
of  the  female  patients.  Persons  coming  from  New  York,  ami 
from  the  Southern  Counties,  can  take  the  Ithaca  Rail  Road, 
which  intersects  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Koad  at 
Owego,  and  arrive  at  Ithaca  every  night  and  morning.  From 
the  North,  East,  and  West,  can  take  the  stage  at  Auburn  every 
morning,  or  a  steamboat  at  Cayuga  Bridge  every  afternoon  for 
Ithaca.  The  stage  leaves  Ithaca  every  morning  for  Auburn, 
passing  the  Cure. 

Terms. — Board,  fuel,  lights,  medical  advice,  attendance,  &c, 
$5  to  $10  per  week,  varying  according  to  room  and  attention 
required.  Payments  made  weekly.  Each  patient  will  furnish 
three  good-sized  cotton  comfortables,  one  woolen  blanket,  and 
a  linen  packing  sheet,  13  4  yards  long  by  1 J  yards  wide,  besides 
four  coarse  bath  towels.  Some  old  linen  for  bandages  will  be 
desirable.  All  business  letters  addressed  to  Dr.  J.  F.  Burdick, 
Forest  City  P.  O.,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  post  paid.  ap  6m 


i  Water  Cure  — Friends  of  Hydropathy,  and  the  afflicted  in 

I  general,  are  hereby   respectfully  informer!   that  the   Water-Cure 

i  Establishment  of  Dr.  C.  Baelz,  near  Brownsville,  Pa.,  for  the 

s  cure  of  chronic  diseases,  is  now  in  successful  operation.     The 

j  flattering  lise  of  this  institution  in  public  favor  has  induced  its 

<  proprietor  to  add    yearly  improvements  for  the  comfort  and  ac- 

<  commodation  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  visitors.  Terms  are 
J  $6  per  week,  payable  weekly.  Two  woollen  blankets,  two 
(  cotton  sheets,  three  comforts,  and  six  towels,  have  to  be  provided 
;  by  patients.  Letters  post  paid  will  receive  due  attention.  Ap  ly 

j  Mammoth  Water  Cure  of  the  West. — This  establish- 

j  ment  is  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence  adjoining  the  vil- 

}  lage  of  Harrodsburg,  in  Mercer  county,  Ky.,  being  twenty-eight 

J  miles  from   Lexington,   thirty-five   from   Frankfort,  and  eight 

\  miles  from  the  navigation  of  the  Kentucky  tiver,  near  the  geo- 

}  graphical  centre  of  the  State,  and  is  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 

(  modate  five  hundred  patients.     Every  person  at  all  acquainted 

}  with   the   West  is  too   familiar  with   the   beauties  of   natural 

i  scenery,   as   well  as   the    artificial  decorations,  for  which  this 

j  place  is  so  justly  celebrated,  to  render  any  description  or  recom- 

'  mendation  necessary.     C  Graham,  M.   D  ,  Proprietor,  E.  B. 

>  Thomas,  M.  D  ,  Physician.                                             my  3t 

Water-Core  at  Verona  Springs,  Oneida,  N.  Y. — The 

<  above  establishment  is  situated  in   Verona,  Oneida  county,  six 

<  miles  south  of  Rome,  four  north  of  Verona,   and   two  miles 

<  south  of  the  railroad  at  Verona  Station,  in  one  of  the  most 
',  healthy  ami  pleasant  districts  to  be  found  in  Central  New  York. 
\  The  attendants  employed  to  wait  upon  the  sick,  are  those  of 
i  judgment,   much  experience,  and   kindness,  and  ever  ready  to 

<  attend  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  patients.  Terms  from 
*  $4  to  $7  per  week.    S.  Cortis,  Physician.                     my  3t 


Springfield  Water-Cure. — This  is  situated  in  Spring- 
field, Mass  ,  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut.  It  is  accessible  from  all  points  by  railroad.  In 
point  of  location  and  conveniences  for  the  accommodation  of 
patients,  it  is  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

The  high  moral  standing  of  this  establishment  is  well  known 
and  appreciated.  For  further  particulars,  including  terms,  etc., 
address   E.  Snell,  Physician,  or  H.  R.  Bardwell,  Assistant. 

my  3t 


^^ 
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THE    CHEMISTRY    OE    LIFE- 

BY   THOMAS   ANTISELL.    M.D. 

The  rapid  progress  which  chemistry  has  taken 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  many  applica- 
tions which  have  been  made  of  it  to  the  arts  of 
life,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  useful  branches  of 
study  to  those  engaged  in  the  useful  arts  of  manu- 
factures. When  we  turn  our  attention  from  in- 
animate nature  to  the  study  of  the  lives  of  plants 
and  animals,  we  find  that  the  various  principles 
which  go  on  within  their  frames,  and  which  have 
for  their  object  the  enlargement  and  support  of  the 
individual,  are  regulated  by  laws,  which,  until 
very  lately,  have  been  termed  vital  laivs  or  forces, 
borrowed  from  a  notion  long  prevalent,  that  there 
was  something  distinct  and  even  antagonistic  in 
what  regulated  matter,  while  in  the  body,  from 
that  which  regulated  the  same  matter  external  to 
the  body.  That  opinion,  born  in  the  school  of  the 
solidists,  is  fast  losing  its  hold  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  and  there  are  few,  except  some  medical  men 
who  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  or- 
ganic chemistry,  who  believe  that  the  human 
body  is  regulated  by  any  other  than  the  common 
laws  of  physic  and  chemistry. 

The  insight  which  modern  chemistry  has  given 
to  us,  with  regard  to  the  changes  which  go  on  in 
the  animal  economy,  is  truly  wonderful.  We  ar- 
rive at  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
fluids  and  solids  of  the  system,  and  the  relation 
which  these  bear  to  food,  air,  and  exercise  ;  the 
different  rate  of  change  which  is  going  on  in  these 
parts  in  the  young,  the  mature,  and  the  aged.  The 
relation  of  the  plant  to  the  air,  the  water,  and  the 
earth.  The  relation  of  the  animal  to  the  plant, 
and  to  external  circumstances.  These  are  points 
upon  which  every  day  we  are  gaining  new  light, 
and  deriving  fresh  aids  from  hygienic  and  reme- 
dial treatment  Whether  we  consider  it  in  a  phy- 
siological or  a  remedial  point  of  view,  it  appears 
that  it  is  to  the  explanation  which  chemistry  may 
be  able  to  afford  us,  we  are  to  look  for  a  solution, 
(and  the  only  true  one)  of  the  intricate  changes 
which  occur  in  the  human  labyrinth. 

This  has  been  impelled  so  forcibly  upon  our  at- 
tention of  late,  that  we  have  resolved  to  present 
the  readers  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  with  a  se- 
ries of  articles  upon  the  Chemistry  of  Life,  which 
we  are  confident  will  possess  much  interest  for 
them;  and  while  it  will  bring  into  notice  the  latest 
known  facts  connected  with  organic  chemisty,  it 
will,  we  are  confident,  prove  the  truth  of  what  is 
now  taught  by  every  intelligent  physiologist,  that 
there  is  no  functional  god  sitting  within  the  frame 
of  man,  and  regulating  his  secretory  and  exeretory 
organs  at  his  special  will,  no  Deus  in  machina  spe- 
cially controlling  life,  but  that  the  latter  is  depen- 
dent for  its  origin  and  enjoyment  upon  the  exer- 
cise and  influence  of  the  same  laws  of  physics 
and  chemistry  which  regulate  the  external  world, 
and  that  life,  so  far  from  being  opposed  to  the  or- 
dinary laws  of  matter,  is  in  harmony  with  and 
truly  an  expression  of  these  laws  themselves. 

We  propose  to  commence  the  series  in  our  next 
number. 

The  articles  on  Physical  Education,  in  previous 
numbers,    by   the   same    writer,    are  a  sufficient 
|  voucher  for  the  complete  elucidation  of  the  Che- 
mistry of  Life. 


a,m(firi\|| 
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The  Water-Cure  Journal  is  published  monthly, 
illustrated  with  engravings,  exhibiting  the  Struc- 
ture, Anatomy,  and  Physiology  of  the  Human 
Body,  with  familiar  instructions  to  learners.  It 
is  emphatically  a  Journal  of  Health,  adapted  to 
all  classes,  and  is  designed  to  be  a  complete 
FAMILY  GUIDE  in  all  cases  and  in  all  diseases. 

Hydropathy  will  be  fully  unfolded,  and  so  ex- 
plained that  all  may  apply  it  in  various  diseases, 
even  those  not  curable  by  any  other  means. 
There  is  no .  system  so  simple,  harmless,  and  uni- 
versally applicable,  as  the  Water-Cure.  Its  effects 
are  almost  miraculous,  and  it  has  already  been  the 
means  of  saving  the  lives  of  thousands  Avho  were 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  all  other  known 
remedies. 

Philosophy  of  Health. — This  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed, including  Food,  Drinks,  Sleep,  Clothing, 
Air,  and  Exercise,  showing  their  effects  on  both 
body  and  mind. 

Eeforms  in  all  our  modes  of  life  will  be  pointed 
out,  and  made  so  plain  that  "he  that  runs  may 
read."  We  believe  fully  that  man  may  prolong 
his  life  much  beyond  the  number  of  years  usually 
attained.     We  propose  to  show  how. 

To  Invalids,  no  matter  of  what  disease,  the 
principles  of  Hydropathy  may  safely  be  applied, 
and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  great  benefit  may  be 
derived  therefrom. 

To  Those  in  Health. — Without  health,  even 
life  is  not  desirable,  unless  a  remedy  can  be  found. 
To  preserve  health,  no  other  mode  of  living  can 
compare  with  this  system.  In  fact,  were  its  rules 
observed  and  carried  out,  many  of  our  ills  would 
be  forever  banished,  and  succeeding  generations 
grow  up  in  all  the  vigor  of  true  manhood.     It 


will  be  part  of  our  duty  to  teach  the  world  how 
to  preserve  health,  as  well  as  cure  disease. 

Water-Cure  at  Home. — Particular  directions 
will  be  given  for  the  treatment  of  ordinary  cases 
at  Home,  which  will  enable  all,  who  may  have 
occasion,  to  apply  it  without  the  aid  of  a  physi- 
cian. 

To  Women  and  Mothers. — It  is  universally  con- 
ceded by  all  intelligent  practitioners,  as  well  by 
the  old  school  as  the  new,  that  the  Water-Cure  is 
not  equalled  by  any  other  mode  of  treatment  in 
those  peculiar  complaints  common  only  to  women. 
The  Journal  will  contain  such  advice  and  instruc- 
tion as  may  be  considered  most  important  in  all 
these  critical  yet  unavoidable  cases. 


This  Journal  will  be  published  on  the  first  of 
each  month,  containing  the  best  matter  with  ref- 
erence to  the  application  of  this  system  to  Life, 
Health,  and  Happiness,  adapted  to  all  classes,  on 
the  following  extremely  low 

TERMS,    IN    ADVANCE: 

Single  Copy,  One  Year, $1  00 

Five  Copies,  One  Year, 4  00 

Ten  Copies,  One  Year, 7  00 

Twenty  Copies,  One  Yaar,  -     -     -     -  10  00 
Jgg"  Sample  numbers  sent  gratis 

Booksellers,  Postmasters,  Editors,  Clergy- 
men, Teachers,  and  Physicians,  are  authorized 
agents,  who  will  receive  and  forward  subscriptions 
to  the  publishers. 

Please  address  all  letters,  post  paid,  to 

FOWLERS  AND  WELLS, 
No.  131  Nassau- street,  New  York. 


Testimony. — We  copy  a  few  paragraphs  from 
the  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia,  giving  the  opin- 
ions of  distinguished  men,  with  reference  to  the 
use  of  water,  as  a  remedial,  or  curative  agent. 

Hippocrates  wrote  much  in  favor  of  the  good 
effects  to  be  derived  from  water  both  in  health  and 
diease. 

Galen  placed  water  in  the  highest  rank  of  his 
materia  medica.  He  regarded  the  bath,  followed 
by  exercise  and  friction,  as  one  of  the  chief  parts 
of  a  system  of  perfect  cure. 

Hoffman  pronounced  water  a  universal  remedy. 
His  language  is :  "  We  assert  that  water  is  a 
remedy  suited  to  all  persons,  at  all  times  ;  that 
there  is  no  better  preservative  from  distempers  ; 
that  it  is  assuredly  serviceable  both  in  acute  and 
chronic  diseases  ;  and,  lastly,  that  its  use  answers 
to  all  indications  both  of  preservation  and  cure." 

Haller,  as  a  testimonial  of  its  value, 'drank  noth- 


ing but  water  ;  and  the  same  is  recorded  of  De- 
mosthenes, Milton  and  Locke. 

Floyer  certifies  :  Water  resists  putrefaction  and 
cools  burning  heat  and  thirst,  and  helps  digestion. 
He  recommended  cold  bathing  in  a  variety  of 
diseases. 

Rev.  John  Hancock,  an  English  clergyman,  in 
1*722,  published  a  tract  in  advocacy  of  water  as 
the  best  remedy  for  fevers  and  the  plague.  He 
cured  agues,  scarlet  fevers,  small-pox,  measles, 
jaundice,  and  coughs,  by  copious  water-drinking. 

Br.  Forbes,  present  editor  of  the  ables  medical 
journal  of  Europe,  and  one  of  the  physicians  to  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  confesses  that  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism  the 
Water- Cure  seems  to  be  extremely  efficacious. 

Dr.  John  Bell,  author  of  the  ablest  historical 
work  on  bathing  extant,  has  treated  scarlatina  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  many  years  by  cold 
bathing,  with  the  most  satisfactory  success. 
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THE  NATURAL  STATE  OF  MAI. 

The  natural  state  of  man,  as  of  all  plants  and 
animals,  is  one  of  uninterrupted  health.  The  only 
natural  death  is  the  gradual  and  painless  decay  of 
old  age.  Such  a  life  and  death  are  in  happy  har- 
mony with  nature ;  pain,  and  disease,  and  prema- 
ture mortality  are  the  results  of  violated  laws.  I 
cannot  insist  upon  this  too  strongly.  Every  pain 
we  feel,  every  distress  we  suffer,  is  hut  the  sign 
that  some  law  of  our  being  has  been  outraged. 
All  sickness  is  a  discord  with  nature— health  is 
harmony. 

Health  is  the  condition  of  beauty  and  happiness. 
Every  organized  being  i3  beautiful  in  its  perfect 
development,  and  health  is  the  sole  condition  of 
such  development. — Introduction  to  Water- Cure. 


THE  PATHIES  DEFINED. 

BY   T.    L.    NICHOLS,    M.  D. 

Nearly  all  the  disputes  in  the  world  are  about 
words.  Men  seldom  quarrel  about  what  they  un- 
derstand. "Words  are  to  many  people  like  the 
shield  about  which  the  two  knights  were  going 
into  deadly  combat,  one  maintaining  that  it  was 
silver,  the  other  that  it  was  gold.  A  disinterested 
spectator  restored  amity,  by  simply  looking  on 
both  sides,  and  finding  that  each  was  right  respect- 
ing the  side  he  saw. 

Look  at  both  sides  of  things,  then,  and  endea- 
vor to  understand  the  meaning  and  force  of  words. 
Don't  quarrel  until  you  know  what  you  are  quar- 
reling about,  and  then  be  sure  that  it  is  worth  the 
quarrel. 

But  is  it  lawful  to  quarrel  at  all  ?  Christ  says, 
"  resist  not  evil" — but  we  are  also  commanded  to 
"overcome  evil  with  good."  We  are  told  to 
"  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith."  I  think  the  exam- 
ple of  Christ  is  the  pi'oper  commentary  on  his  pre- 
cepts. When  he  taught  his  disciples,  and  told  them 
to  resist  not  evil — when  they  were  smitten  on  one 
cheek  to  turn  the  other  also,  I  believe  that  this 
was  taught  them  as  a  measure  of  policy  connected 
with  their  peculiar  mission,  and  by  no  means  a 
rule  of  right.  Christ  did  not  hesitate  to  use  strong 
language.  He  called  the  men  about  him  an  evil 
and  adulterous  generation — a  generation  of  vipers 
— hypocrites — blind  leaders  of  the  blind — fools  and 
blind — whited  sepulchres — serpents.  Read  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  Matthew  for  an  example 
of  eloquent  and  fiery  denunciation.  Christ  did 
not  stop  at  words — he  made  a  whip  of  small  cords, 
and  drove  the  money  changers  out  of  the  temple — 
and  all  he  did  was  for  our  example.  He  "came 
not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword  ;  and  no 
religious  system,  not  even  that  of  Mahomet,  has 
been  the  occasion  of  so  many  wars  and  so  much 
bloodshed,  as  Christianity. 

"Why  all  this  ?  It  is  because  a  certain  class  of 
reformers  are  preaching  non-resistance,  loving- 
kindness,  and  such  soft  nonsense,  which  is  charm- 
ing in  its  way,  but  not  always  appropriate.  The 
evils  of  the  moral  world  are  like  those  of  the  phy- 
sical. There  are  rocks  to  be  blown  in  pieces,  and 
errors  to  be  exploded ;    there  are  swamps  to  be 


drained,  and  corruptions  to  be  vigorously  dug 
into ;  there  are  wild  beasts  and  reptiles  to  be  ex- 
terminated, and  false  doctrines  no  less  hideous  and 
destructive.  Our  means  must  be  adapted  to  the 
end  proposed.  We  are  not  to  cast  pearls  before 
swine,  nor  waste  caresses  on  an  alligator.  The 
moral  world  needs  the  axe,  the  rifle,  the  scorching 
fire,  and  the  breaking  up  plough.  I  believe  in  the 
power  of  loving-kindness,  bestowed  upon  its  pro- 
per objects,  but  love  is  too  sacred  and  precious  a 
thing  in  this  world  to  be  wasted 

No  ;  we  must  call  things  by  their  right  names, 
and  if  there  is  any  fighting  to  do  in  a  good  cause, 
let  every  true  man  bear  a  hand  in  it.  Now,  let  us 
come  back  to  the  object  of  this  article,  which  is  to 
define  the  pathies  and  isms  of  medical  practice,  so 
that  we  can  all  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

ALLOPATHY. 

This  is  the  name  applied  first  by  the  Homceo- 
pathists  to  the  old  practice.  It  is  compounded  of 
two  words,  which  signify  other  morbid  condition, 
while  Homoeopathy  means  the  same  morbid  condi- 
tion. As  Homoeopathy  endeavors  to  cure  disease, 
by  giving  medicines  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of 
producing  the  same  or  similar  symptom?,  Allo- 
pathy tries  to  cure  one  disease  by  creating  another, 
in  a  different  place,  or  of  a  different  kind.  Thus, 
for  a  disturbance  in  the  head,  Allopathy  gives  an 
emetic  to  produce  a  disturbance  in  the  stomach,  or 
a  cathartic  to  stir  up  a  morbid  action  in  the 
bowels,  or  puts  on  a  blister  to  create  an  irritation 
of  the  skin  ;  because  it  is  held  that  two  diseased 
actions  cannot  go  on  at  the  same  time.  This  is  the 
principle  of  counter-irritation,  as  blistering  in 
pleurisy  ;  and  of  revulsion,  as  giving  drastic  pur- 
gatives in  uterine  suppressions. 

The  character  of  Allopathy  can  be  best  gathered 
from  its  materia  niedica,  of  which  we  shall  give  a 
brief  synopsis. 

The  class  of  cerebro-spinants,  or  medicines  which 
act  upon  the  nerves  connected  with  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  consists  of  paralyzers,  eonvulsives, 
stupefacients,  or  such  as  make  drunk,  and  deliri- 
facients,  or  such  as  make  crazy. 

We  have  then  stimulants,  acting  upon  the 
arterial  or  nervous  systems;  tonics,  astringents, 
refrigerants,  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  emetics,  eathar- 
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tics,  expectorants,  emenagogues,  dialagogues,  err- 
hines,  ecbolics,  epispastics,  rubefacients,  escharo- 
tics,  emolients,  demulcents,  diluents,  antacids,  an- 
thelmintics, and  a  few  medicines  not  classified, 
such  as  mercury,  iodine,  and  arsenic;  we  may  add 
to  them  the  lancet,  cupping  glasses,  the  leech. 

I  intend,  before  long,  to  write  a  reyiew  of  this 
materia  medica.  Meantime,  the  curious  reader 
will  find  most  of  the  above  names  defined  in  "Web- 
ster's large  dictionary.  ! 

HOMC30PATHY: 

This  name  means  the  same  disease,  and  is  applied 
to  the  system  of  medical  treatment  introduced  a 
few  years  since  by  Samuel  Hahnemann,  and  prac- 
tised more  or  less  faithfully  by  his  disciples.  The 
principle  which  is  the  basis  of  this  system  of  prac- 
tice is  that  of  similia  shnilibus  curantur,  like  cures 
like;  or,  as  it  is  more  popularly  expressed,  the  hair 
of  the  same  dog  will  cure  the  bite.  But  as  this 
maxim  has  not  stood  the  test  of  experiment,  it  has 
generally  been  considered  a  popular  error.  In 
Homoeopathy,  the  physician  does  not  attempt  to 
cure  the  disease,  and  does  not  care  to  give  it  a 
name.  He  ascertains  what  symptoms  exist,  and 
then  gives  such  medicines  as  he  supposes  would 
produce  the  same  symptoms.  If  there  is  headache, 
he  gives  a  drug  which  will  produce  a  similar  pain, 
with  the  intention  of  making  it  ache  a  little  harder 
at  first,  and  then  get  better  the  quicker,  If  there 
is  costiveness,  he  gives  something  to  produce  cos- 
tiveness,  and  so  on. 

But  the  Homceopathist  is  careful  to  give  his 
medicines  in  extremely  minute  doses.  The  largest 
doses  are  a  few  pellets  of  sugar,  as  large  as  a  mus- 
tard seed,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  vegetable 
extract,  amounting  to  one  drop  in  a  barrel  of  alco- 
hol. This  is  the  third  dilution.  The  thirtieth 
dilution  would  require  an  amount  of  alcohol  equal 
to  the  solid  contents  of  the  entire  solar  system. 
Even  this  is  not  to  be  taken  rashly.  Hahnemann 
directs  that  two  or  three  pellets,  moistened  with 
this  medicine,  be  put  in  a  phial,  and  smelt  once  or 
twice  every  seven  or  fourteen  days.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  system,  and  but 
little  against  it.  It  is  in  its  favor,  that,  where 
honestly  practised,  it  cannot  do  much  positive  harm. 
The  patient  has  a  fair  chance  to  get  well.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  cases  which  require  active 
measures  of  relief,  and  patients  have  died  under 
homoeopathic  treatment  for  the  want  of  them. 

HYDROPATHY. 

This  name  has  been  applied  to  the  "Water-Cure, 
though  its  actual  meaning  is  water  disease.  It 
may,  however,  be  defined  to  be  the  application  of 
water  for  the  cure  of  disease.  The  Water-Cure,  in 
its  widest  sense,  is  the  application  of  the  principles 
and  agencies  of  nature  to  the  preservation  of 
health  and  the  cure  of  disease.  It  consists  in  as- 
certaining and  removing  the  causes  of  morbid 
action,  and  restoring  the  patient  to  the  conditions 
of  health.  This  is  accomplished  by  prescribing  for 
him  a  suitable  diet,  air,  proper  exercise,  clothing ; 
and  restoring  the  healthy  action  of  the  functions  of 
nutrition  and  depuration.  The  Hydropathic  sys- 
tem of  treatment,  is  one  of  purification,  rejuvena- 
tion, and  vivification.  By  the  use  of  the  water, 
combined  with  the  other  natural  agencies,  the  sys- 


|  tern    is   cleansed,    invigorated,    and    restored    to 
<:  healthy  action.     "Water,  as  variously  applied,  acts 

as  a  sedative,  a  stimulant,  a  tonic,  and  answers 

every  indication  of  cure. 

THOMSONISM. 

Thomson,  the  founder  of  this  system,  based  it 
upon  the  long  exploded  hypothesis  of  the  four 
elements  of  nature,  earth,  air,  water,  fire.  Fire  he 
considered  the  vivifying  principle.  "Heat  is  life, 
cold  is  death."  Consequently,  whatever  the  symp- 
toms of  disease,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  want  of 
heat,  which  he  endeavored  to  supply  by  steaming, 
and  the  administration  of  Cayenne  pepper  and 
similar  stimulants.  A  course  of  Thomsonian  medi- 
cation is  usually  commenced  with  the  administra- 
tion of  emetic  doses  of  the  lobelia  inflata.  The 
mucus  thrown  out  to  protect  the  stomach  from 
the  poisonous  effects  of  the  lobelia,  was  considered 
by  the  Thomsonians  as  an  evidence  of  the  wonder- 
full  efficacy  of  this  drug  in  removing  collections  of 
morbid  matter — cold  slime  from  the  stomach. 

BOTANICISM. 

The  Botanic  system  of  practice  is  an  extension 
and  modification  of  the  Thomsonian  system.  Its 
practitioners  have  a  great  horror  of  mineral 
poisons,  and  doctor  with  roots  and  herbs,  which  are 
often  as  violently  poisonous  as  minerals,  and,  I 
have  thought,  more  difficult  to  eradicate  from  the 
system.  It  is  hard  telling  which  does  most  mis- 
chief in  the  world,  the  mineral  calomel,  or  the 
vegetable  quinine.  I  doubt  if  all  the  minerals 
ever  used  in  medicine  have  destroyed  so  much 
health  and  life  as  the  single  vegetable  opium,  the 
vegetable  product  alcohol,  or  the  vegetable  tobacco. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  virulent  poisons  used  in  medi- 
cine, as  nux  vomica,  prussic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  cro- 
ton  oil,  jalap,  wild  cherry,  cicuta,  stramonium, 
<fec,  &c.  In  fact  the  whole  class  of  cerebro- 
spinants  in  the  Allopathic  materia  medica  are 
vegetable  or  botanic  medicines.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  this  subject  in  a  future  number. 

CHRONO-THERMALISM. 

This  system  has  been  vigorously  promulgated 
during  a  few  years  past,  by  its  inventor,  Dr. 
Samuel  Dickson,  of  London,  who  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Dr.  Dixon,  the  editor  of  the  Scalpel 
here,  though  there  are  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween them.  Dr.  Dickson's  book,  the  Fallacies  of 
The  Faculty,  which  is  a  smart  criticism  of  Allopathy, 
has  been  published  here,  and  its  doctrines  earnestly 
and  perseveringly  advocated  by  Dr.  Wm.  Turner, 
of  this  city,  to  whose  exertions  the  friends  of  medi- 
cal reform  are  greatly  indebted. 

Chrono-Thermal  means  relating  to  time  and 
heat.  Chrono-Thermalism  teaches  that  all  disease 
is  of  a  single  type,  the  intermittent,  and  that  all 
are  to  be  treated  upon  the  same  simple  principles 
— cooling  in  the  hot  stages,  warming  in  the  cold 
stages,  and  giving  medicines  to  break  up  the 
periodical  return  of  exacerbations.  Every  disease 
is  some  modification  of  fever  and  ague.  In  the 
cold  stage  give  warm  baths,  stimulants,  as  milk 
punch  or  champagne.  In  the  hot  stages  give 
emetics,  the  cold  douche,  <fcc.  In  the  interval, 
break  up  the  recurrence  of  the  fits,  by  giving  qui- 
nine, or  arsenic,   or  opium,  or  prussic  acid,  or 


strychnia,  or  the  salts  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  zinc, 
or  bismuth. 

THE   EXPUTANT  SYSTEM. 

This  system  has  been  very  much  in  vogue 
among  the  French,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
old  methods,  and  also  one  of  the  most  successful ; 
about  as  much  so  as  the  Homoeopathic.  It  consists, 
as  a  witty  but  not  the  less  truthful  writer  has 
said,  of  amusing  the  patient  while  nature  cures  the 
disease.  It  is  often  practised  by  Allopathic  phy- 
sicians, especially  by  men  of  age  and  experience, 
who  have  lost  faith  in  medicines,  and  learned  to 
have  some  respect  for  nature.  Such  men  give 
bread  pills,  magnesia  powders,  drops  of  colored 
water,  and  other  little  innocent  placebos,  to  amuse 
the  patient,  satisfy  the  friends,  and  earn  a  fee, 
leaving  the  disease  to  time  and  nursing.  Such 
doctors  are  generally  successful,  and  get  a  high 
reputation.  This  is  called  the  Exputant  System, 
because  the  doctor  expects  nature  to  do  her  own 
work,  without  his  aid  or  interference,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  he  does  not  expect  in  vain.  He 
also  expects  to  be  paid  well  for  his  little  innocent 
mystification. 

ECLECTICISM. 

There  is  no  medical  term  so  vague  as  this.  An 
Eclectic  is  one  who  selects  from  various  systems 
such  doctrines  as  he  thinks  sound  and  rational. 
Every  man  who  does  not  rigidly  adhere  to  one 
kind  of  practice,  is  an  eclectic ;  and  as  men  differ  in 
their  opinions,  each  one's  eclectism  must  vary  from 
that  of  the  other. 

Professor  Dickson,  late  of  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity, never  forgot  to  assure  his  class  that  he  was 
an  Eclectic,  a  thorough  Eclectic.  He  was  not  the 
less  a  thorough  Allopath.  Eclectism  is  no  system, 
but  a  mixture  of  systems;  it  has  no  principles,  but 
picks  up  a  hash  of  various  modes  of  practice  at 
second-hand,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  contra- 
dictory. The  Eclectic  proposes  to  choose  the  best 
methods  of  all  systems,  but  we  have  no  assurance 
in  any  case  that  he  will  not  select  the  worst, 
especially  as  he  professes  to  have  no  chart  of  prin- 
ciples to  steer  by.  Eclecticism  can  only  be  respect- 
able, where  the  best  we  can  have  is  a  choice  of 
evils.  When  there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth  in  the 
world  there  is  no  longer  any  occasion  for  Eclec- 
ticism. 
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DR.  WILMARTH'S  REMARKS, 

AT  HOPE  CHAPEL,  NEW  YORK,  ON  FRIDAY  EVENING, 
MAY  9th,  185,1. 

[At  the  public  meeting  of  The  American  Hy- 
gienic and  Hydropathic  Association,  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  held  at  Hope  Chapel,  in  this  city,  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th  of  May,  it  appeared  that 
Drs.  Gleason  and  Nichols,  the  orator  and  substi- 
tute elect,  were  both  absent.     Dr.  Wilmarth,  of 
New    Graefenberg,    the    new    President   of   the 
Association,  accordingly  came  forward,  and,  after 
announcing  the  fact,  proceeded  to  make  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  with    •  ^ 
the  view  of  obviating  the  disappointment  of  the    V[f 
audience  as   far  as  was   possible.] — Pub.    Water- 
Cure  Journal. 
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I  have  practised  medicine  twenty  years  after  the 
Allopathic  method,  and  four  years  according  to 
the  method  termed  Hydropathic.  My  preceptor 
taught  me  to  give  large  doses  of  medicine,  espe- 
cially in  acute  diseases.  I  gave  a  great  amount  of 
medicine  in  many  cases.  In  dysentery  30  to  60 
grs.  of  calomel,  a  large  tablespoonful  of  -castor 
oil,  and  20  drops  of  laudanum,  was  thought  a 
proper  dose  for  an  adult,  once  in  24  hours.  I  have 
known  20  grs.  of  calomel  and  20  of  jalap  given 
to  a  scrofulus  infant  under  one  year  of  age!  I 
have  frequently  given  half  that  quantity  in  similar 
cases  ;  I  did  it  conscientiously,  but  I  saw  the  fatal 
consequences,  and  abandoned  that  practice  long 
ago. 

The  first  I  heard  of  the  "Water-Cure,  was  from 
an  editorial  of  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child,  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Standard,  some  ten  years  ago,  giving  an 
account  of  Priessnitz'  Establishment,  his  extraordi- 
nary success,  &c.  I  must  say,  at  that  time  I  was 
really  provoked  at  it,  and  did  not  believe  it  a  fair 
statement;  I  thought  his  patients  were  not  very 
sick  ;  in  short,  I  believed  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  humbug.  I  lived  at  that  time  in  Leverett, 
Franklin  Co.,  Mass.  Soon  after  that,  I  moved  to 
Milford,  "Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  and  joined  the 
Hopedale  Community  of  Christian  Non-Resistants, 
who  were  by-the-by,  for  reform  in  medicine  as  well 
as  morals.  I  passed  very  well  as  a  Physician  for 
2  or  3  years.  Now  and  then,  I  read  something 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Water-  Cure  ;  for  instance, 
Bulaver's  Letter,  Balbirnie's  Philosophy  of  the 
Water-Cure,  <fec.  ;  but  I  grew  more  and  more 
provoked  about  it,  though  I  could  not  help  seeing 
a  great  remedial  principle  in  the  system.  This 
was  what  provoked  me  ;  that  I  must  unlearn  my 
errors,  and  learn  my  practice  again  (of  an  illite- 
rate peasant,  too).  I  felt  just  as  I  have,  while  read- 
ing essays  on  the  deleterious  effects  of  tobacco, 
before  I  had  resolved  to  discontinue  its  use  (a  prac- 
tice, I  may  say  here,  which  should  never  be  begun). 
I  know  the  Essayist  told  the  truth;  and  so  it  was 
with  the  Water-Cure.  I  foresaw  the  flood  that 
was  to  wash  away  the  long  list  of  poisonous  drugs 
I  thought  so  much  of  as  medicinal  agents.  Well, 
I  soon  had  a  trial.  One  of  my  best  friends  had  a 
fine  little  boy,  an  only  child,  who  chanced  to 
be  taken  severely  sick,  with  dysentery.  He  called 
me,  of  course,  as  medical  adviser.  "  What  shall 
I  do,  Doctor  ?"  "  Give  a  dose  of  calomel,  oil  and 
laudanum."  "Don't  like  to  give  calomel." 
"  "Well,  that  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do."  But 
I  could  not  make  him  believe  it.  He  sent  for  a 
Mr.  "Whitmarsh,  of  Boston,  a  Water-Cure  Doctor  of 
very  limited  practice  at  that  time.  He  came,  and 
to  my  great  surprise,  arrested  the  comj)laint  in  a 
few  days,  with  nothing  but  water  and  abstinence. 
This  made  me  feel  cheap.  I  foresaw  /must  reform 
as  well  as  my  neighbors,  Or  if  nothing  worse  befell 
me,  my  "  occupation"  would  be  "  gone."  About 
that  time,  I  read  "  Johnson  on  Hydropathy"  "Re- 
sults of  the  Water-Cure,"  <fec  I  began  to  be  con- 
vinced. To  set  the  matter  at  rest,  and  also  hap- 
pening to  n£ed  medical  aid  myself,  from  some 
quarter  or  other,  I  went  to  Messrs.  Campbell's 
excellent  establishment,  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
My  good  friend  Dr.  Bedortha  was  the  resident 
physician.  I  did  not  tell  them  what  my  profession 
was,  for  three  or  four  weeks.      I  desired,  first,  an 


unbiased  examination  and  prognosis  in  my  own 
case;  and,  second,  to  scrutinize  the  operation  of 
the  water  processes,  unwatched  myself.  Accord- 
ingly I  conversed  with  patients  about  their  respec- 
tive ailments,  took  a  list  of  some  20  cases,  their 
symptoms,  treatment,  and  the  effects  thereof.  I 
looked  sharp  for  humbuggery,  but  could  not  find 
it.  All  was  open,  candid,  philosophical,  and  in  a 
good  degree  successful.  After  I  became  willing  to 
be  at  peace  with  the  Water-Cure,  I  learned  fast,  or 
rather  unlearned  some  of  my  errors,  and  made 
confession  of  my  former  barbarous  practice.  Re- 
ceiving and  seeing  so  much  benefit  from  the 
"Water-Cure,  in  the  short  space  of  eight  weeks,  I 
became  about  five-eighths  converted  to  it.  How 
could  I  help  it  if  I  meant  to  be  honest?  Profes- 
sional pride  and  a  deference  to  high  medical 
authority  had  blinded  me,  as  they  now  do  many 
others.  But,  Hydropathy  has  contimied  to  wash 
away  these  refuges,  until  now,  at  this  present 
time,  I  may  be  set  down  about  seven-eighths 
Hydriatic.  I  have  abandoned  the  use  of  all  cor- 
rosive and  irritating  poisons  for  medicine  :  I  have 
no  use  for  calomel  in  dysentery,  and  would  not 
consent  to  have  it  given  in  any  case.  So  of  tartar 
emetic,  &c,  &c. 

I  believe  mild  medicines  may  do  good,  under 
some  circumstances.  I  use  some  of  the  milder 
tonics  in  cases  of  great  debility  and  want  of  blood. 
I  believe  there  may  be  cases  where  the  laxity  of 
the  nervous  and  muscular  system  is  so  great,  the 
vital  power  so  deficient,  that  the  stomach  is  not 
capable  of  contractility  sufficient  to  secrete  gastric 
juice,  excite  appetite,  <fec,  so  as  to  replenish  the 
system  with  its  own  natural  stimulus,  viz.,  nutri- 
ment I  believe  the  needed  contractility,  in  some 
cases  of  congestion,  (not  in  inflammation)  may  be 
induced  by  mild  stimulants,  tonics,  and  astrin- 
gents, thereby  preventing  the  decomposition  of  the 
fluids  and  solids,  and  ultimate  dissolution.  But 
in  all  ordinary  cases  where  I  have  conveniences 
for  Hydriatic  treatment,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
patient,  I  have  no  use  for  medicine.  I  take  none 
myself,  though  I  am  often  ill,  and  once  took  medi- 
cine freely.  I  have  learned  a  "more  excellent 
way." 

One  great  error  in  Allopathy  is,  making  the 
stomach  and  bowels  the  critical  organs,  by  violence. 
This  is  certainly  very  unphilosophical,  to  force  a 
crisis  upon  one  organ  and  compel  it  to  carry  off  all 
the  effete  matter  of  the  system,  "when  nature  de- 
signed it  to  carry  only  about  one-eighth.  This 
practice  induces  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  bowels,  tfec.  I  once  knew 
an  almost  incurable  case  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  ema- 
ciation, debility,  <fec.,  induced  by  a  single  dose  of 
"  Sherman's  Worm  Lozenges,"  so  highly  lauded  on 
placards,  &c.  The  diarrhoea  lasted  about  one  year, 
and  was  cured  with  great  difficulty,  under  a  mixed 
treatment  of  Hydropathy  and  astringent  medicine. 
These  lozenges  are  chiefly  composed  of  calomel 
and  loaf  sugar;  a  precious  panacea,  to  scatter 
broadcast  over  the  land  for  children  to  eat  as  they 
would  sweetmeats  1  The  latter  are  bad  enough 
but  the  former  are  abominable  The  patient 
alluded  to  was  a  respectable  young  lady,  who  not 
only  lost  a  year's  time,  but  nearly  her  life.  Great 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  medicine, 
if  used  at  alL 


So  also  with  water.  Many  use  too  heavy  treat" 
ment,  too  many  baths,  and  at  too  low  a  tempera- 
ture. This  is  a  great  error.  Patients  reason  falsely 
about  treatment,  like  the  man  who  took  physic : 
"If  two  baths  per  day  will  do  good,  four  will  do 
twice  as  much  good."  Physicians  should  never 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  patients  in  this  matter, 
but  nicely  weigh  and  measure  the  amount  of 
vitality  of  each  case.  If  reaction  takes  place 
readily,  the  baths  may  be  increased  in  number, 
and  the  temperature  lowered  with  safety;  but  if 
reaction  is  slow  and  feeble,  the  baths  must  be  tepid 
and  few.  To  give  frequent  and  cold  baths  in  such 
cases,  would  either  lash  the  nervous  system  into 
fury  and  the  mind  into  insanity,  or  overwhelm  it 
with  depression,  and  cause  nearly,  or  quite,  fatal 
congestion  in  some  one  or  more  vital  organ.  I 
have  seen  all  these  effects  from  too  cold,  too  fre- 
quent and  too  heavy  baths  in  the  forepart  of  a 
course  of  treatment,  before  the  system  was  pre- 
pared for  it  by  a  gentle,  tepid,  coercing  process. 
It  takes  a  long  time  to  recover  one  of  these 
knocked-down  cases  to  the  use  of  water  again. 
Therefore  we  should  be  careful,  especially  in  the 
commencement  of  a  Hydriatic  course.  If  the  pa- 
tient is  too  hot,  cool  him ;  if  too  cold,  warm  him. 

This  is  plain  common  sense. 

But  it  is  not  common  sense  to  let  a  patient  lie 
quivering  in  the  wet  sheet  for  hours;  if  he  does 
not  get  warm  within  one  hour,  he  is  not  in  a  con- 
dition for  wet  packing.  Neither  should  a  patient 
with  feeble  powers  be  driven  about  in  the  cold 
air,  or  kept  in  a  cold  room,  with  hands  and  feet 
cold  and  blue  as  a  lean  pigeon.  No  patient  can 
improve  under  such  circumstances.  They  may 
stay  longer  at  an  establishment,  if  their  faith  fail 
not;  but  it  is  no  credit  to  it,  nor  the  physician  who 
prescribes  or  allows  such  treatment. 

Our  chief  reliance  for  success  consists  in  the  pro- 
per direction  and  management  of  the  vital  forces 
and  the  medical  power  of  nature;  we  must  not 
waste  this  power,  for  we  eannot  create  it — we  can 
only  aid  and  direct  it  Too  cold  treatment  ex- 
hausts by  depression  or  excessive  reaction.  Too 
much  water  conducts  too  much  electricity  from  the 
system.  Disease  is  radically  removed  by  a  change 
of  matter  i  the  old  morbific  particles  are  cast  out, 
and  new,  healthy  particles  supplied.  This  change 
corresponds  to  the  vital  power  of  the  system.  If 
vitality  abounds,  the  change  will  be  rapid,  as  in 
acute  diseases;  if  feeble,  it  will  be  slow,  as  in 
chronic  cases.  The  Water-Cure  greatly  facilitates 
and  increases  this  change,  by  increasing  the  demand 
for  food,  enhancing  the  vital  forees,  setting  in  mo- 
tion all  the  secretions  and  excretions,  especially 
that  great  excreting  organ,  the  skin,  designed  by 
nature  to  expel  about  five-eighths  of  all  the  worn- 
out  and  effete  matter  of  the  body.  When  the 
Water-Cure  can  be  fully  and  properly  applied,  it 
places  the  organism  in  the  best  possible  condition 
to  operate  and  restore  itself  to  health  again.  This 
is  all  we  can  do ;  we  cannot  directly  create  vital 
power  by  any  mode  of  treatment.  The  great 
natural  agents,  food,  air,  water,  exercise,  rest,  &c, 
must  do  that  Our  mission  is  a  limited  one,  but 
highly  responsible ;  for  although  we  cannot  create 
health,  we  may,  by  injudicious  treatment,  destroy 
it 

The  cause  of  Hydropathy  is  progressing  fast  in 
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Massachusetts.  The  Water- Cure  Journal  circu- 
lates widely  in  that  State  ;  much  more  widely  than 
it  did  three  years  ago.  There  has  been  a  great 
change  in  several  towns  within  the  circle  of  my 
practice  in  the  last  two  years.  Many  families  that 
formerly  were  frightened  half  out  of  their  senses 
at  every  symptom  of  disease,  and  ran  for  a  doctor 
with  all  speed,  have  learned  that  rest,  pure  air, 
bathing  and  abstinence,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  are 
far  better  remedies  than  poisonous  drugging. 

But  we  are  in  our  infancy,  yet,  in  the  healing 
art.  I  am  still  open  to  conviction,  and  willing  to 
learn.  Truth,  practical  truth,  should  be  our  ob- 
ject, independent  of  all  preconceived  theories  and 
speculations. 


LETTER  TO  IVY  GAZELLE-NO.  III. 

BY  J.  C.  JACKSON,  M.  P. 
HISTORY  OF   A  BREAST-PIN. 

Sat  what  you  please,  love  is  not  lust.  The  two  are 
not  in  affinity.  They  hold  no  common  fellowship. 
They  originate  not  in  the  same  class  of  beings,  and 
are  not  gratified  by  the  same  train  of  events. 

Purely,  truthfully,  and  nobly  to  love,  is  to  banish 
lust  from  the  bosom.  That  the  class  of  feelings  which 
spring  into  activity  under  the  promptings  of  lust  is 
often  mistaken  for  the  emotions  which  Love  creates, 
I  do  not  deny ;  but  such  mistakes  only  happen  to 
those  who  are  so  very  imperfectly  developed  as  to  have 
the  morbid  feelings  and  sympathies  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  propensities. 

Love  springs  from  disinterestedness  always.  Lust 
is  always  the  offspring  of  selfishness.  The  former 
seeks  the  good  of  the  loved,  the  latter  seeks  its  own 
good.  To  assert  this  is  but  to  utter  a  truism.  The 
man  that  loves  a  woman  will  labor,  toil,  and,  if  need 
be,  die  for  such  woman.  Not  less  will  a  woman  do 
for  the  man  she  loves.  But  when  a  man  lusteth  after 
a  woman,  he  will  not  labor  and  toil  for  her  ;  he  will 
work  and  manoeuvre,  will  contrive  and  scheme,  will 
concoct  and  hatch  plans,  and  abandon  them,  with 
himself  in  the  fore-ground,  always.  >S7ie  is  a  desirable 
object,  but  not  for  herself.  Has  she  beauty,  he  gloats 
on  it,  and  it  stimulates  his  passions.  Has  she  wealth, 
he  counts  her  mortgages  and  stocks,  her  broad  acres 
and  her  loose  cash.  Has  she  worldly  or  family  posi- 
tion, he  takes  these  into  the  account  in  any  calcula- 
tions he  makes  for  the  future.  Has  she  talents,  he 
honors  them  because  they  add  to  the  sum  total  of  her 
availabilities,  all  of  which  he,  in  his  lust,  is  seeking. 
Poor  fool  !  shallow  brain  !  half-developed  man,  at 
best,  he  runs  on  scent  with  no  higher  aim  than  a 
hound,  and  bays  under  the  impulses  of  his  beastly 
feeling  as  the  hound  bays  on  the  track  of  the  hare. 
One  may  always  distinguish  between  the  professions 
which  are  quickened  by  lust,  and  those  which  are 
prompted  by  love,  if  one  will  simply  keep  this  distinc- 
tion in  mind.  The  father  who  has  a  son  may  at  all 
times  know  within  a  single  degree  the  state  of  the 
boy's  heart,  if  he  will  but  apply  this  rule  to  him. 
Touch  him  by  it,  and  his  character  stands  confessed. 
Ithuriel's  spear  did  not  make  what  seemed  a  toad  start 
up  a  devil  more  suddenly  and  completely,  than  will 
this  philosophy  made  practical,  expose  the  motives  that 
prompt  a  human  being  in  his  activities.  Love  is  self- 
sacrificing — Lust  is  sc-Z/-protective.  Love  looks  after 
the  good  of  others — Lust  after  its  own  good,  or  rather, 
its  own  evil. 

Selfishness  in  the  sphere  of  the  affections  is  lust, 
just  as  selfishness  in  the  sphere  of  business  is  miserli- 
ness. The  young  man  who  thinks  of  his  comforts,  his 
pleasures,  his  gratifications,  before  those  of  his  sister's, 
or  his  mother's,  or  his  father's,  will  assuredly  marry  a 
wife  for  his  purposes,  not  hers  ;  for  his  behoof,  not  her 


benefit.     If  she  is  benefited  by  the  transaction,  he  is 
negatively  pleased — that  is,  he  is  not  displeased. 

"  Who,  in  Heaven's  name,  is  that  girl,  St.  John  1 
Can  you  tell  1" 

"lean." 

"  "Well,  then,  do  ;  for  I  never  looked  on  such  eyes 
since  mine  first  opened." 

"  She  has  fine  eyes,  it  must  be  admitted  ;  but  her 
eyes  are  the  least  marked  or  noticeable  quality  she 
possesses.  What  a  difference  between  you  and  me, 
Ten  Eyck  !" 

"  How  V 

"  Why,  you  speak  of  her  eyes,  as  though  she  were 
all  eyes." 

"  Well,  is  she  not  1  Tell  me,  in  the  name  of  love, 
who  she  is,  for  I  must  know  that  girl  1" 

"  Know  her,  Ten  Eyck  !  You  will  never  knoiv  her ; 
you  are  not  capable  of  appreciating  her.  JDo  not 
frown  on  me — 'tis  of  little  use.  I  know  you,  and  you 
know  that  1  do  ;  so  keep  your  face  under  the  control 
to  which  you  have  so  long  schooled  it." 

"  I  have  no  idea  of  going  into  a  passion  with  you, 
St.  John.     But  the  girl— tell  me  her  name  1" 

"  Her  name  is  Dalusia  Soule  ;  she  is  of  Spanish 
descent,  of  noble  blood,  and  has  wealth.  But  her 
wealth,  blood,  and  family  connections  are  of  little 
consequence,  compared  with  what  she  is  in  and  of  her- 
self. All  the  villagers  worship  her ;  but  theirs  is  a 
groveling  worship.  They  look  at  her  beauty,  and, 
like  you,  are  confounded  by  its  intensity.  She  pro- 
duces on  them  such  effect  as  the  noonday  sun  pro- 
duces on  weak  eyes,  when  their  balls  are  suddenly 
made  bare  to  its  glitter — they  are  '  blinded.'  Her 
wealth  is  of  the  broadest  stamp — she  has  money,  but 
she  cares  little  for  it.  As  for  me,  I  look  on  the  girl 
with  peculiar  feelings.  1  should  not  dare  to  talk  to 
her  of  love,  for  1  know  that  I  am  not  worthy  of  her." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  Now,  St.  John,  that  will  do— yes,  that 
will  do !" 

"  What  will  do  1" 

"  Why,  this  affectation  of  modesty  in  you.  Shouldn't 
wonder  if  you  were  thick  with  the  creature  already." 

"  Never  spoke  to  her  in  my  life." 

"  What  !" 

"  Never  spoke  to  the  girl  in  my  life,  and,  if  possible, 
never  mean  to." 

"  WhyT' 

"  Because  I  think  manliness  is  a  better  quality  than 
passion.  I  think  principle  better  for  my  development 
than  selfishness." 

"  Why,  St.  John,  I  never  knew  you  to  talk  thus 
before." 

"  Very  likely,  Ten  Eyck,  for  I  never  have  talked 
with  you  about  matters  of  the  heart  before." 

"  The  heart !— what  is  the  heart  1" 

"  I  thought  you  would  say  so.  You  belong  to  that 
class  of  men  who  think  it  of  no  consequence  what  be- 
comes of  the  affections  of  a  woman,  so  you  can  get  the 
person  and  its  perquisites." 

"I  am  not  sure,  St.  John,  but  you  are  half  right. 
But  this  girl,  if  I  could  get  her,  she  might  create  a 
heart  for  me." 

"  Pshaw !  you  have  not,  and  never  will  have,  a 
heart ;  but  the  devil  himself  is  not  greater  at  decep- 
tion than  you  are." 

"Well,  about  this  girl.  From  what  I  said  just 
now,  I  hope  you  will  infer  that  I  am  in  earnest  about 
an  introduction  to  your  Ualusia  Soule." 

"  Earnest !  not  so ;  I  know  that  you  have  no  ear- 
nestness. Earnestness  is  a  moral  quality  ;  you  have 
it  not.  Earnestness  is  sincerity  sublimated,  refined, 
made  Godlike.  Earnestness  is  the  highest  order  of 
eloquence  ;  that  kind  which  touches  the  soul ;  the  ever- 
glowing  in  man;  that  divine  fire  which  illuminates 
one's  path,  and  makes  his  foot-prints  lasting.  Ear- 
nestness is  the  foe  of  passionateness  ;  it  is  never  found 
in  connection  with  evil  designs  or  desires.  Known 
only  to  the  true-hearted  and  the  sincere  seeker  after 


truth,  the  fool-hardy  and  mole-eyed  chase  a  phantom 
for  it,  and  find  at  last,  in  the  satiety  of  their  lives, 
that  animalism  has  been  the  highest  momentum  of 
which  they  have  conception. 

"  No,  Henry  Ten  Eyck,  you  are  not  earnest,  even 
in  the  search  to  gratify  your  passion.  Now,  this  girl, 
beautiful  as  she  is,  awakens  only  the  lower  powers  of 
your  nature.  Glorious  as  she  is  in  the  freshness  of  her 
youth,  with  her  great  intellect  just  budding  into  full- 
ness, you  look  on  her  a3  a  Turk  would  look  on  her 
for  his  harem.  I  give  you  credit  for  determination  of 
purpose — a  purpose  already  formed — and  such  a  pur- 
pose !  Ten  Eyck  !  Ten  Eyck  !  give  you  time  and  you 
will  be  a  villain .'" 

"  Well,  St.  John,  any  other  man  would  answer  to 
me  pretty  certainly  and  pretty  earnestly  for  such  talk ; 
but  we  have  long  been  friends,  and  you  are  in  love,  so 
let  this  matter  pass.  You  will  regret  what  you  have 
said,  after  you  have  taken  time  to  think.  I  do  not 
care  a  fig  about  the  girl,  and  shall  never  think  about 
her  again  after  to-night,  it  is  not  very  likely." 

"  O  man !  man ! — what  shall  I  call  you  1 — will  you 
attempt  to  play  the  hypocrite  with  me  q.  You  think  I 
do  not  know  you  ;  but  I  know  that  you  have  formed  a 
purpose  to  seek  that  girl's  acquaintance,  to  make  love 
to  her,  to  pass  for  a  man  of  honor,  enlist  her  feelings, 
if  possible,  and  then  drop  into  your  usual  inertice,  and 
leave  her  to  welter  with  a  broken  heart  in  the  slough 
of  life.  If  you  do  a  thing  of  that  kind,  I  most  truly 
hope  that  you  will  have  a  cup  to  drain  whose  draught 
shall  be  like  gall,  whose  dregs  shall  be  like  wormwood 
and  aloes  commingled." 

"  I  guess  you  are  jealous  of  me,  St.  John  !" 

"  Jealous  of  you  ! — yes,  I  am — I  own  it.  I  feel  as  if 
I  wanted  to  watch  you,  and  save  her  from  your  fas* 
cinations.  I  know  your  power,  but  I  trust  haply  that 
you  will  be  disappointed.  Were  she  five  years  older, 
you  would  dare  as  well  die  as  to  approach  her  with 
selfish  interest ;  but  it  may  be  she  needs  such  terrible 
teaching  as  your  falseness  will  bring  home  to  her  !  If 
she  does,  1  trust  she  will  come  forth  wiser,  though  I 
can  ill  conceive  how  she  can  be  better.  Oh  !  if  you 
were  only  a  man  ! — but  you  lack  the  characteristic." 

"  What  is  that  V 

"  Manliness  !  A  man  cannot  be  a  man  without 
manliness  ;  and  he  is  not  a  man,  who,  to  gratify  his 
propensities,  will  coolly  set  at  work  to  win  such  a 
jewel  as  is  Miss  Soule,  only  to  wear  it  conspicuously 
awhile,  and  then  cast  it  aside. 

"  But,  St.  John,  why  do  you  not  seek  your  fortune 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  her  V 

"  For  the  reason  I  have  told  you.  I  love  the  girl, 
and  therefore  I  keep  away  from  her.  She  could  not  be 
happy  with  me.  I  am  poor — she  is  rich.  I  am  not 
handsome — she  is  very  beautiful.  I  am  a  dull,  plod- 
ding student,  a  drudge,  whose  bread  comes  by  the 
hardest— she  knows  no  privation.  I  have  only  talent 
— she  has  splendid  genius.  I  havo  no  ideality — she 
lives  in  realms  of  the  purest  light.  Do  you  remember 
your  verse  in  your  prize  poem  at  college  1 — 

The  Idealist  will  sit,  and  his  fancies  will  climb 
To  a  world  thickly  peopled  with  beings  sublime  ; 
Where  the  purest  of  waters  always  flow, 
Where  death  carries  no  quiver,  no  arrow,  no  bow  ; 
Where  tall,  waving  trees,  with  tops  ever  green, 
Make  mellow  the  light,  yet  brighten  the  scene  ; 
Where  wild  flowers  are  found  of  the  loveliest  hue, 
From  the  deepest  carnation  to  the  lightest  blue  ; 
Where  '  sighing  and  sorrow  flee  away,' 
And  the  people  live  in  perpetual  May. 

Well,  Ten  Eyck,  I  feel  that  to  unite  myself  to  a  orea- 
ture  with  all  these  differences  of  character  would  make 
her  wretched.  She  would  marry  a  'man  in  a  mask'  if 
she  married  me,  for  her  heart  is  impregnable  to  all  or 
any  who  cannot  cope  with  her  fancies.  These,  of 
course,  time  and  the  touches  of  the 

'World's  hand' 
will  chasten;  and  then,  with  her  splendid  intellect, 
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she  will  be  of  women  among  the  very  first.  To  set  at 
work  to  secure  her  as  my  companion  though  life,  is  to 
commence  the  trade  of  a  trapper,  and  I  shall  not  do  it. 
She  shall  not  tread  on  dropped  foliage,  and  thus  find 
her  feet  ensnared.  Unless  I  snare  her,  I  cannot  get 
her,  and  I  love  her  too  well  to  pit  her  happiness  and 
pleasure  against  my  passion.  My  love  shall  be  her 
shield  against  myself,  and,  though  she  may  never 
know  it,  /  shall  know  that  I  have  loved  one  woman 
well  enough  to  watch  over  her,  and  myself  also,  for 
her  sake.  You  now  know  why  I  do  not  seek  her  ac- 
quaintance." 

Six  months  have  passed  away  since  the  conversation 
detailed  above.  Sis  months  in  the  life  of  most  men  is 
a  sixtieth  part  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage.  Six  months 
in  the  life  of  a  girl  like  Dalusia  Soule  may  be  more 
than  half  a  life  time.  It  is  a  beautiful  night  in  June. 
The  high-hill  home  of  this  unsophisticated,  ardent, 
innocent,  yet  magnificently  endowed  girl,  stood  in  the 
deep  shelter  of  its  maples,  whose  tops  were  fanned  by 
the  night-breeze  as  the  breath  of  Heaven  fans  the  face 
of  angels  when  they  sleep.  The  rippling  creek  flowed 
by,  making  its  murmurs  low  and  sweet.  The  great 
owl  of  the  woods  sat  on  the  limb  of  an  ash  by  the 
Henneng  stile,  and  stealthily,  his  eat-like  eyes  piercing 
about  to  see  if  he  cannot  have  a  chicken  for  a  meal. 
Nature  is  in  repose.  Hist !  are  there  not  voices  under 
those  maples  1  O  man  !  man  !  you  are  at  your  trade. 
Hist! 

"  My  dear  girl,  time  or  distance  cannot  weaken  my 
love  for  you."  Stop  liar  !  the  owl  will  hear  your 
tongue  utter  its  falsehoods,  and  hoot  you  to  scorn. 
The  moon  will  go  behind  a  cloud  at  your  duplicity. 
Oh,  is  there  any  limit  to  the  falseness  of  a  creature  like 
you? 

"  Ten  Eyck !  I  am  yours,  you  have  won  me,  j'ou 
can  make  me  noble  and  good,  you  can  do  me  service 
in  a  thousand  ways.  Your  love  will  stimulate  me. 
The  thought  that  you  will  appreciate  my  toil  to  take 
rank  with  the  noble  corps  of  women  who  are  toiling 
to  redeem  their  sex  from  their  frivolity  and  weakness, 
gives  nerve  and  muscle  to  half-formed  purposes.  I 
know  that  1  can  do  great  things,  so  I  have  your  love. 
Fear  you  not  !  I  shall  lose  none  of  my  beauty,  nor 
modesty,  nor  grace,  in  and  through  my  sympathies 
with  the  toil-worn  women  of  this  country.  For  years 
their  condition  has  laid  close  to  my  heart.  Its  holiest 
beatings  have  been  for  them.  I  pity  the  poor,  but  / 
should  need  pity  if  my  efforts  began  and  ended  in  pity. 
I  must  do.  Means  are  mine,  both  of  purse  and  brain, 
and  they  must  not  lie  idle.  What  is  the  matter,  Ten 
Eyck  V 

"  Not  anything  i" 

"  Not  anything  1  What  makes  you  let  go  my  hand  1 
What  makes  you  shake  your  head  V 

"  Oh,  I  was  only  thinking  that  I  wished  there  were 
no  poor  people  in  the  world,  so  I  could  have  you  all  to 
myself." 

"  All  to  yourself !  What  would  you  do  with  me  all 
to  yourself  V 

"  O  caress  you,  fondle  over  you,  spend  my  time  with 
you,  be  with  you.  never  let  you  go  out  of  my  sight !" 

"  Ten  Eyck,  how  long  do  you  suppose  caressing  and 
fondling  would  last,  had  you  nothing  else  to  do  V 

"  Forever  !"  cried  he,  throwing  his  arm  about  her, 
and  pressing  his  lips  on  hers  with  a  burning  passionate- 
ness — "  forever  and  a  day  !" 

"  I  doubt  it,"  said  she. 

"Well,  dear,  we  will  not  argue  it,  you  shall  be 
literary,  if  you  want  to  be."     O  the  villain  ! 

She  told  him  the  truth — he  had  won  her.  He  had 
seized  the  weak  point  in  her  character — that  which 
had  been  the  least  fortified — and  made  all  his  advances 
through  the  breach  on  that  side  of  her  defences.  He 
conquered  her  imagination,  and  so  conquered  her.  Her 
father  knew  nothing  of  phrenology  ;  had  given  his 
daughter,  as  he  supposed,  the  best  teachers,  and  rested 
his  conscience  on  that  effort.    He  loved  her  dearly, 


made  everything  of  her,  indulged  her.  She  had  a  na- 
tural taste  for  science,  and  so  her  progress  in  the  solid, 
enduring  branches  of  learning  had  been  good.  But  her 
redding  had  confined  itself  largely  to  novels— (of  the 
better  class) — saving  always  those  works  on  political 
economy,  which  fed  her  love  for  republicanism  ;  and 
it  needs  not  any  wizard  to  declare  that  novels  are  not 
the  best  kind  of  reading  for  a  young  imaginative  girl. 

The  moon  went  down,  the  air  grew  chill,  morning 
was  about  to  dawn,  when  that  girl  sought  her  pillow. 
O,  my  mistress!  how  my  diamond  eye  watched  you. 
And  so  it  went  for  two  years,  and  thus  this  man  for- 
sook her — left  her  coolly  as  you  would  turn,  reader, 
from  an  object  the  most  indifferent— left  her  with  all 
her  jewels  at  his  command— wealth,  beauty,  genius, 
highly  wrought  intellect,  and  great  powers  of  fascina- 
tion ;  and  actually  married  a  girl  as  inferior  to  my 
mistress  as  one  could  well  imagine,  and  stop  this  side 
of  idiocy.  Cannot  the  shrewd  guess  the  reason  1  Let 
the  breast-pin  record  it :  My  mistress  was  not  pas- 
sionate enough  for  him.  He  was  a  weak  man,  or  rather 
weak  thing.  He  was  capable  of  attachment  only  as 
he  was  under  the  domination  of  his  propensities.  She 
who  had  cast  her  pearls  before  swine,  found  that  they 
had  turned  on  her,  and  rent  her.  It  broke  up  the 
deeps  of  her  nature  ;  great  deeps,  too,  they  were  ;  it 
was  to  her  like  a  deluge  ;  all  the  mire  and  dirt  at  the 
bottom  of  her  nature  were  sent  boiling  to  the  surface. 
But  she  struggled  for  a  calm  face,  and  succeeded.  She 
made  no  cry — she  wept  only  at  dead  of  night—  and,  the 
observer  would  see  she  had  been  wounded  only  as  he 
saw  her  more  lively,  more  gay,  more  full  of  chat,  more 
intellectual,  if  possible,  than  ever  before.  Where  Ten 
Eyck  and  his  "  Miss  Nancy  "  of  a  wife  went,  she  went 
— to  balls,  parties,  soirees,  public  gatherings,  places  of 
amusement ;  and  when  there  she  took  special  pains  to 
notice  his  wife  ;  patronizing  her,  making  her  show  her 
weak  points,  and  forcing  the  whiskered  wretch  who 
had  sported  with  her  life  to  see  that  instead  of  a  lofty 
spirit  he  had  wedded  an  animal,  and  she  made  him  see 
it,  a,nd  feel  it,  till  the  tortures  of  the  damned  were  on 
him.  The  affair  could  go  no  longer:  at  last  it  reached  its 
climacteric,  and  he  came  to  her  and  told  her  how  deeply 
wretched  he  was,  and  with  the  usual  policy  of  villains, 
endeavored  to  make  htr  think  that  his  wife  was  to 
blame.  "  O  Dalusia  Soule,  now  I  have  lost  you,  I 
know  how  deeply  I  loved  you.  Have  pity  on  me  !  let 
me  know  in  my  wretchedness  you  do  not  despise  me, 
that  you  did  love  me  once,  and  the  latest  prayer  I  offer 
will  be  for  your  happiness." 

Look  at  her  !  O,  look  at  her  !  How  her  form  grows 
tall,  how  her  eyes  enlarge — see  her  dilated  nostrils  and 
her  curled  lip.     Hear  her! 

"  Get  up,  Henry  Ten  Eyck  !  thou  false,  weak,  shal 
low,  wicked  man,  get  up  !  You  love  me,  do  you 
You  need  not  have  told  me  so,  I  know  it,  and  you 
thought  /loved  you,"  (how  she  hides  her  love  in  her 
heart,  and  stabs  him  with  his  own  weapon),  but  I  did 
not,  I  only  played  with  you,  I  knew  you  better  than 
you  did  yourself.  You  thought  I  did,  however,  and 
made  my  name  mingle  with  yours  among  your  parti- 
cular friends.  Now,  sir,  hear  me :  I  can  have  no  quar- 
rel with  you,  but  I  intend  to  make  you  wretched,  un- 
derstand me  !  I  intend  to  do  it,  and  1  shall  succeed.  I 
mean  that  in  your  case  you  shall  have  a  palpable, 
marked  evidence  of  the  speedy  justice  that  sometimes 
falls  on  the  heads  of  wicked  men  who  sport  with  the 
affections  of  innocent,  confiding  girls  like  myself.  I 
mean  to  be  your  vulture,  eating  away  constantly  at 
the  sources  of  your  life.  Where  you  go  I  mean  to  go, 
and,  if  possible,  make  everybody  say  '  what  a  silly 
fool  Ten  Eyck  was  to  turn  away  from  Miss  Soule,  and 
marry  his  spiritless  chicken-hearted  thing,'  whilst  you 
shall  know  that  I  have  outlived  your  falseness.  Now 
rise,  sir !  See  here  !"  as  he  stood  on  his  feet.  "  Look 
out  of  this  window.  On  a  beautiful  night  in  June, 
under  the  deep  green  of  that  maple,  you  vowed  that 
nothing  could  make  you  forego  loving  me." 
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"  And  I  felt  so,  by " 

"  Stop,  sir  !  do  not  utter  an  untruth.  At  that  very 
hour,  when  you  wished  there  were  no  poor  people  on 
earth  to  take  up  my  time,  so  that  you  could  have  me 
all  to  yourself,  you  were  misleading  another-^making 
her  think  you  loved  her  alone.  O  man  without  a  heart ! 
O  beast  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  how  I  loathe  you.  Yet 
hear  me  !"  But  he  was  gone— he  fled  as  Cain  fled. 
Two  hours  after,  Dalusia  Soule  was  found  on  the  floor 
of  the  parlor,  senseless. 

Six  years  have  fled,  and  my  mistress  has  changed 
greatly.  She  is  only  a  trifle  thinner  in  flesh  ;  she  is 
even  more  beautiful  than  before.  Her  brow  has  be- 
come broader,  her  gait  firmer  and  more  majestic  ;  her 
eye  meets  that  of  another  steadily.  She  no  longer 
studies  books  but  men.  She  spends  her  time  at  parties 
and  soirees,  and  is  sure  to  be  present  if  Ten  Eyck  and 
wife  are  there.  She  is  polite  to  him,  patronizingly 
kind  to  Mrs.  T.,  and  eats  out  daily  slices  of  Ten  Eyck's 
life.  Her  beauty,  wit,  grace,  genius,  and  exceedingly 
fine  mind,  madden  him,  for  they  force  him  to  think  of 
his  folly.  He  grows  poor,  listless,  inattentive  to  his 
interests,  and  is  sliding  into  inebriate  habits.  He  is 
already  damned.  Go  where  he  will,  Hell  stalks  before 
him,  and  Death  comes  jogging  after.  She  sees  it,  and 
pushes  him  on.  She  is  possessed  of  a  mighty  Devil, 
whose  councils  she  follows  implicitly.  She  revels  in 
his  agonies,  and  would  have  "  spatted  her  hands  "  at 
his  utter  ruin,  but  for  an  event.  She  was  suddenly 
taken  ill.  Medical  advice  was  called,  but  her  case 
puzzled  the  physicians.  The  disease  was  evident,  but 
its  cause  they  knew  not.  They  bled,  blistered  her 
neck,  scarified  her  temples,  but  could  give  no  relief. 
Others  were  called  in,  but  they  were  at  fault. 

T  used  to  keep  my  post,  and  watch  the  beatings  of 
her  breast,  hear  the  labored  action  of  the  lungs,  and 
say  to  myself — "  My  poor  mistress  will  soon  know 
whether  the  idealisms  she  so  loves  are  true  or  not — she 
will  die  soon  unless  she  gets  help  "  She  was  listless, 
apathetic,  and  avoided  everybody  if  she  could.  Her 
head  was  burning  hot ;  her  hands  and  feet  were  like 
icicles  ;  her  stomach  almost  entirely  rejected  food;  she 
coughed  and  sweat  at  night.  She  was  pretty  nearly 
sleepless,  and  grew  lank  in  form  and  features.  The 
medical  men  gave  her  anodynes  to  make  her  sleep, 
tonics  to  make  her  strong,  excitants  to  cause  increased 
action,  &c,  &c,  but  to  no  purpose.  One  day  she  rose 
up  in  bed  and  said, 

"  Hand  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper  !"  All  looked  wild. 
"  Do  as  I  say  !"  and  her  eyes  looked  like  a  maniac's. 
Those  present  in  the  room  thought  her  insane.  She 
wvote  a  letter,  superscribed  it,  sealed  it,  and  ordered 
it  to  the  post-office,  saying  to  her  friends — "  I  shall 
know  if  you  send  that  letter,  for  the  man  to  whom  I 
send  it  will  be  here  in  4S  hours,  if  that  letter  goes.  He 
will  save  me.  If  he  does  not  come,  I  shall  know  you 
have  not  mailed  it.     Go  !" 

Here  is  the  l.tter  : 
"  Doctor  C.  J.  James — 

"  When  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  I  had  the  honor 
of  your  friendship  and  love  ;  you  petted  me  at  that 
time  ;  I  have  grown  old  since  then,  and  sorrow  has 
taken  hold  of  me.  I  am  sick,  my  friends  have  become 
alarmed  about  me,  and  to-day  I  overheard  a  council  of 
physicians  say  that  I  was  hopelessly  incurable. 

"  Will  you  come  to  me  1  You  have  not  forgotten  me. 
By  the  love  you  bore  me  in  former  days,  which  is  still 
sweet  in  my  remembrance,  I  charge  you  to  come  to 
my  side.     I  must  speak  to  you,  can  to  nonj  else. 

You  must  save  me. 

"  Yours,  H.  D.  Soule." 

Within  36  hours,  a  carriage  stopped  at  Mr.  S's., 
and  Dr.  James  walked  into  the  house.  He  made  his 
inquiries  of  her  father,  and  then  asked  to  see  his  pa- 
tient. Conducting  him  to  the  door  of  her  room,  he  re- 
marked that  he  wished  to  see  her  alone.  He  entered  ; 
she  was  sitting  up  in  bed.  The  moment  she  saw  him, 
she  jumped  from  the  bed  and  rushed  to  him,  crying— 
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"  Have  you  come  1  have  you  come  1    Oh !  I  knew  you 
would  j  when  did  you  ever  fail  me  V  and  she  fainted. 

The  Doctor  gently  laid  her  on  the  bed,  and  sprink- 
ling water  on  her  face,  brought  her  to  consciousness, 
aDd  then  gently  said,  "  Now,  dear,  go  to  sleep  ;  not  a 
word  till  you  have  had  a  nap !" 

"  Sleep  !"  said  she,  "I  shall  never  sleep  again,  '  I 
have  murdered  sleep.'  I  did  not  get  you  here  to  tell 
me  to  go  to  sleep." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  yet  that  makes  no 
reason  against  my  wish.  You  certainly  did  not  write 
me  to  come  and  see  you,  expecting  your  will  in  your 
case  to  be  law  instead  of  mine,  did  you  V 

"  No  ;  but  I  want  to  talk." 

"  Well,  you  shall,  but  go  to  sleep  first.  I  will  sit 
by  you,  and  hold  your  hand  ;  I  have  come  to  nurse 
you." 

"  But  my  head  aches  so  terribly— it  feels  weary — the 
whole  brain  feels  like  a  fatigued  muscle." 

"  Well,  I  will  make  it  feel  better."  He  took  a  fine 
linen  handkerchief,  wet  it  in  cold  water,  folded  it  a 
hand-breadth  in  width,  doubled  it,  and  put  it  over  the 
forehead.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  for  a  nap,  and  then  for 
a  long  talk,  if  you  will.  Come  !  mind  me,  like  a  good 
..girl." 

She  laid  herself  on  the  pillow,  and  with  her  hand  in 
his,  she  went  into  a  dreamy  sleep,  talking  out  all  her 
vengeances  against  Ten  Eyek.  He  kept  so  quiet  that 
she  slept  for  fifteen  minutes.  He  stooped  and  whis- 
pered in  her  ear — "  Dal,  dear,  turn  over  on  your  side, 
you  dream."  And  moaning  sadly,  she  did  as  he  said» 
and  her  sleep  was  quiet  as  an  infant's  for  half  an  hour. 
He  knew  what  he  was  about.  He  watched  her  pulse 
and  her  brow,  and  as  soon  as  the  brow  corrugated,  her 
pulse  would  quicken,  showing  the  intense  sympathy 
between  the  brain  and  heart.  Her  frown  would  tell 
that  her  mind  was  laboring  painfull!/.  He  would  put 
his  lips  close  to  her  ear,  and  whisper  of  some  pleasura- 
ble scene  in  her  childhood,  and  her  face  would  grow 
radiant  with  love  and  peace,  and  she  would  look  ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

So  he  watched  by  her  bedside,  filling  her  brain  with 
pleasing  fancies  that  exorcised  the  devil,  and  let  her 
sleep  for  four  hours  ;  then  he  waked  her.  She  smiled 
sweetly  on  him  and  said, 

"  How  weak  I  am  !" 

"  Very  weak,  but  you  will  feel  better  soon.  I  want 
your  nurse  should  give  you  a  sponge  bath,  after  my 
directions,  then  you  shall  have  some  nourishment." 
She  consented  ;  the  nurse  washed  her  in  a  water  at  78 
degrees,  wiped  and  hand-rubbed  gently,  till  she  looked 
up  and  said  she  was  quite  warm,  when  she  had  a  little 
food.  The  physician  took  his  place  by  her  side,  and 
he  talked  gently,  encouragingly,  and  like  a  brother ; 
she  talked  of  her  young  days,  when  she  was  happy. 
He  stayed  with  her  a  week.  He  gave  her  no  medicine, 
but  put  her  under  a  judicious  course  of  water-treat- 
ment, and  trusted  to  it,  for  he  was  something  more 
than  almost  an  hydropathist— he  was  purely  and  truly 
one— he  did  not  rely  on  podophyllin,  lobelia,  cod-liver 
oil,  nor  Homoeopathy;  he  trusted  in  water,  good,  pure, 
soft  water,  as  his  remedial  physical  agent.  But  he  did 
not  forget  than  in  her  case  the  intellectual  and  the  mo- 
ral and  the  social  needed  close  watching ;  so  he  heard 
all  her  sorrows,  sympathized  with  her,  and,  step  by 
step,  led  her  to  feel  that  she  was  expending  the  glori- 
ous powers  she  possessed  on  an  object  altogether  be- 
neath her  notice,  and  for  a  purpose  unworthy  of  her. 
He  led  her  away  from  the  polluted  streams  whose 
waters  had  embittered  her  nature,  and  took  her  by 
pleasant  paths  to  fountains  whose 

Ever  running  waters 

Gush  forth  life  at  every  bubble. 

There,  in  the  quiet  of  nature,  she  gathered  up  strength, 
she  put  on  her  looks  as  of  old.     Her  congestion  of  ! 
brain,  her  great  debility,  her  engorged  lung,  her  dys-   ! 
peptic  stomach,  her  thousand  and  one  ailments,  fled  ; 
away  ;  her  love  of  books  came  back,  her  chosen  princi-    \ 


pies  were  revived,  and  as  she  gained  strength,  she  grew 
wondrously  beautiful.  She  did  but  one  thing  which 
ever  caused  me  pain — she  gave  me  to  a  benevolent  so- 
ciety— since  which  time  I  have  had  strange  fortunes, 
which  I  shall  relate.  But  the  last  interview  I  ever  had 
with  my  mistress,  was  one  in  which  was  completely 
proved  how  perfect  was  her  redemption,  and  how  much 
she  was  indebted  to  a  Water-Cuee  Doctor  ;  for 
whilst  I  hung  on  her  bosom,  she  went  about  her  home, 
the  picture  of  grace  and  glory,  of  peace  and  joy,  sing- 
ing snatches  of  song  from  Tolleus. 

"And  thus,  and  thus  alone,  I  see, 

When  poring  o'er  and  o"er, 

That  I  can  give  unto  the  poor, 

But  not  the  poor  to  me. 

And  thus  I  found,  that  scattering  round 

Blessings  in  mortal  track, 

The  riddle  ceased  my  brains  to  rack, 

And  my  torn  heart  grew  sound. 

I  thank  thee,  source  of  every  bliss, 
For  every  bliss  I  know  ; 
I  thank  thee  thou  didst  train _me  so, 
To  know  thy  way  in  this. 

That  wishing  good  and  doing  good', 
Is  laboring,  Lord,  with  Thee  ; 
That  charity  is  gratitude, 
And  piety,  best  understood, 
Is  sweet  Humanity." 


THE  NEW  COSTUME, 

•  AND  SOME  OTHER  MATTERS. 

[The   annexed   short   letter    from    Mrs.    Gove 
Nichols  has  been  received,  in  place  of  an  article 
promised  for  the  Journal,  and  -which  that  lady  has 
concluded  to  give  the   public  in  the  form  of  a 
\  lecture.] 

I  rejoice  in  all  new  freedom  for  womaD.  We 
J  can  expect  but  small  achievement  from  women  so 
\  long  as  it  is  the  labor  of  their  lives  to  carry  about 

>  their  clothes.  Our  present  style  of  dress  is  en- 
;  thralling  and  expensive.  It  is  not  adapted  to  the 
<  form  as  God  made  it,  nor  to  any  form  of  work. 
|  It  sweeps  stairs  and  streets  and  crossings,  is  dusty 
;  and  muddy,  and  when  held  up  to  avoid  the  mud 
)  and  dust,  leads  to  indecent  exposure.  It  is  liable 
|  to  be  stepped  upon  and  caught  in  machinery.  It 
I  gives  much  weight  and  little  warmth  in  winter, 
j  and  great  heat  and  weariness  in  summer. 

The  new  style  is  opposed  by  bad  men  and  weak 
j  men — by  those  who  wish  women  to  be  weak,  ] 
j  sickly,  and  dependent — the  pretty  slave  of  man.  ; 
We  shall  now  see  whether  our  women  are  a  nation  | 
!  of  cowards,  or  whether  they  are  the  true  daugh-  $ 
|  ters  of  the  men  of  "76.  I  had  hoped  to  write  an  \ 
\  article  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  but  I  have  no  j 
i  time.     I  am  writing  a  lecture  on  "  woman's  dre??  < 

>  and  its  relations  to  health,  and  the  fulfillment  of  \ 
|  woman's  destiny."  After  I  have  given  it  here,  I  j 
1  shall  be  glad  to  give  it  to  the  country  through  ; 

>  the  Journal,  and  if  I  can  throw  the  smallest  ap- 

!  preciable  weight  in  the  scale  of  freedom,  I  shall  ; 
rejoice.  The  day  of  woman's  freedom  has  dawn, 
ed;  God  speed  its  meridian!  I  have  said  this 
much  on  "the  dress  question"  because  my  opinion 
is  desired  by  our  correspondents,  and  I  can  answer, 
in  this  way,  many  at  once. 

I  send  you  herewith  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
a  lady  who  has  entered  her  name  as  a  student  in 
our  Institute.  The  prospects  of  our  school  de- 
light me — not  so  much  in  the  number,  though  we 
have  already  a  good  class — enough  for  a  most  re- 
spectable beginning ;  but  mothers  and  heads  of 
families,  and  those  doers  of  good  who   fill  the 


ancient  idea  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  are  coming — 
not  all  of  them  to  go  through  a  full  course  of 
study  and  to  take  diplomas,  but  to  learn  to  take 
care  of  their  families  and  friends,  to  do  good  in 
their  own  circle  of  acquaintances.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  death  doom  of  quackery  is  sealed, 
when  the  people  are  informed. 

I  take  this  method  of  answering  the  many  who 
inquire  respecting  a  course  of  reading  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  Institute.  Eead  any  good 
works  on  chemistry  and  physiology — you  cannot 
go  much  amiss  in  your  selection. 

With  regard  to  board,  I  think  we  shall  be  able 
to  offer  board  on  water-cure  principles  at  $3  00  a 
week  to  all.  If  students  choose  to  club,  or  make 
other  arrangements  besides  those  we  can  offer,  they 
will  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  may  get  along 
somewhat  cheaper.  We  shall  feel  ourselves  bound 
to  extend  care  and  advice  to  students  as  far  as  we 
possibly  can,  and  we  wish  all  applications  to  be 
made  as  early  as  possible,  that  we  may  know  how 
many  we  are  to  have  under  our  care.  In  speak- 
ing through  the  Journal,  I  feel  as  though  I  grasped 
the  warm  living  hand  of  a  friend,  and  hope  here- 
after to  salute  oftener  this  mighty  band  of  breth- 
ren and  sisters  who  believe  in  spiritual  regenera- 
tion by  Truth,  and  material  redemption  by  water. 
Mary  S.  Gove  Nichols. 

91  Clinton  Place,  New  York. 

N.  C.  June  9th,  1851. 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gove  Nichols — Dear  Madam. — 
I  trust  you  will  pardon  this  trespass  on  your  time,  in 
consideration  of  the  motive.  I  am  a  friend  to  "  The 
Water-cure" — am  compelled  to  be  so  from  its  good 
effects  in  my  own  exhausted  frame  and  weakened  en- 
ergies. I  was  suffering  from  debility  and  disease  com- 
mon to  mothers.  I  had  no  ambition  and  no  desires 
more  elevated  than  to  drag  out  day  after  day  just  com- 
fortably. I  was  induced  to  try  water ;  not  scientifically 
applied,  but  only  in  such  a  way  as  reason  and  common 
sense  dictated.  Its  results  were  truly  surprising  to  one 
unacquainted,  as  I  then  was,  with  its  healing  and 
restoring  properties.  My  health  and  strength  im- 
proved, and  with  health  came  the  desire  to  impart  to 
others  my  experience.  About  this  time  I  heard  of 
you,  and  of  your  wonderful  success  with  others  in 
combating  diseases  on  water-cure  principles.  I  de- 
sired to  become  an  inmate  of  your  establishment  as  a 
patient,  or  a  pupil,  or  in  any  way,  so  that  I  might  be- 
come possessed  of  the  desired  information  respecting 
the  use  of  water.  I  was  not  then,  as  now,  a  reader  of 
ihe  Water-Cure  Journal,  and  had  not  learned  of  the 
intended  establishment  of  an  Institute  ;  but  now  that 
a  way  is  opened,  I  desire  to  be  among  the  first  to  avail 
myself  of  your  instructions,  and,  in  pursuance  of  this 
design,  1  wish  to  be  informed  by  you  what  course  of 
study  or  reading  to  devote  myself  to,  what  works  and 
what  subjects  to  become  familiar  with,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  your  first  term.  My  education  is  a 
common  English  one  ;  I  know  something  of  the  ail- 
ments common  to  our  natures.  1  am  the  wife  of  Dr. 
W.  M.  S.,  an  Allopathic  Physician,  but  I  have  his 
approval  in  this  step,  for  he  is  convinced  of  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  drugs  often  administered,  and  of  their 
utter  inefficiency  to  cure  disease. 

With  much  respect,  C.  C.  S. 

P.  S.  If,  in  your  estimation,  my  experience  and 
example  can  have  any  influence  for  good  upon  the 
minds  of  others  similarly  situated,  you  are  welcome  to 
give  it  for  the  "  Journal,"  with  the  suppression,  only, 
of  names,  and  please  let  us  hear  through  the  same  me- 
dium, when  convenient,  your  views  of  the  new  style  of 
dress  which  has  been  adopted  by  a  few  truly  Ameri- 
can Women. 
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MEDICATION  IN  SURGICAL  DISEASES. 

BY   T.    N.    OAU1KINS,  Jr.  D. 

The  medication  to  be  adopted  in  surgical  dis- 
eases is  a  subject  claiming  more  attention  than  it 
has  hitherto  received.  An  erroneous  administra- 
tion of  medicine  has,  doubtless,  made  an  immense 
number  of  severe  and  painful  operations  unavoid- 
able, in  cases  where  proper  means,  such  as  the 
new  science  of  Hydropathy  affords,  would  have 
rendered  an  operation  wholly  unnecessary. 

Many  of  the  diseases  of  the  limbs  and  of  other 
parts  of  the  body  are  known  to  depend  on  a  high 
degree  of  irritation,  or  a  chronic,  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  stomach,  frequently  extending  to 
the  entire  digestive  apparatus.  This  internal 
chronic  disease  itself  perhaps  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  offspring  of  powerful  irritating  medicine 
taken  into  the  stomach,  such  as  emetic  tartar,  cal- 
omel, iodine,  &c,  in  many  instances  creates  the 
surgical  disease — it  may  be  a  white  swelling  or 
an  ulcer,  a  fleshy  or  cancerous  tumor. 

Why  has  not  the  warning  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
given  many  years  ago,   been  heeded  by  either 
physician  or  surgeon  ?     He  bid  his  pupils  beware 
of  the  "  irritation"  produced  by  the  common  poly- 
pharmic  medication  on  simple  fleshy  tumors,  and 
warned  them  of  the  "danger  of  the  affection  be- 
ing changed  by  the  medicine  into  very  malianant  and 
fatal  cases."     But  old-school  practitioners  still  go 
on  with  the  same  old  dangerous  system  of  irritation, 
making  the  bad  worse,  and  the  benign  malignant. 
The  process  is  often  this.     Repeated  doses  of  mer- 
curials are  given,  which  produce  a  great  degree  of  ] 
irritation  of  the   stomach,   liver,   <fcc.      To   quiet 
this  irritation,  and  remove  the  consequent  disturb- 
ance, opiates    are    administered.     These  produce  ! 
constipation,  for  which  horrible  doses  of  purga-  ; 
tives  must  be  given,  to  goad  both  stomach  and  ! 
liver  as  well  as  intestines  to  desperation.      The  ! 
stomach  revolts  at  this  abuse,  and  shows  its  dis-  j 
turbance  by  pain  and  flatulence ;  and  for  these,   : 
heating  carminatives  must  be  swallowed.     Acidity 
is  the  next  result ;   and  for  this,  alkalies  must  be 
poured  down.     And  this  I  have  known  to  be  car-  < 
ried  to  such  excess  as  to  cause  a  separation  of  por-  j 
tions  of  the    linina;   membrane   of   the  stomach,   < 
-which  were  thrown  off  by  vomiting,  and  followed  ! 
by  large  quantities  of  blood.     The  rounds  of  the 
old  circle  are  run  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  irrita- 
bility, by  turns  diminished  and  increased,  becomes 
•worse  than  ever,  and  requires  persistence  for  a 
•while  in  the  opiate  drugging,  to  be  followed  by  a 
long  course  of  physicking.     And  the  physicking 
operation  goes  on  and  on,  as  though  the  chief  end 
of  man  were  the  movement  of  his  bowels.     In 
this  way  the  circle  is  traveled  again  and  again, 
and  at  each  round,  from  some  unaccountable  cause, 
the  ill  starred  patient  is  becoming  worse.     The 
practitioner  will  not  see  that  this  medicinal  piling 
of  Pelion  on  Ossa — this  unnatural  stimulation  of 
the  nerves  and  bloodvessels — is  violently  deranging 
the  whole  digestive  functions,  and,  of  course,  the 
great  function   of  nutrition,   without   the  undis- 
turbed action  of  which  it  is  impossible,  in  the  dis- 
eases in  question,   to  save  the  patient  from  the 
knife. 

"Why  does  not  the  practitioner  see  the  truth  of 
what  an  English  author  asserts  of  the  old  mode  of 


treatment — "that    the   whole    plan    is   radically 
wi'ong,  and  that  the  root  of  the  malady — the  es- 
sential character  of  it,  is  not  attacked;  else  why 
does  an  evil  follow  each  remedy,  to  be  corrected 
J  by  another  remedy?"     He  very  justly  continues, 
j  "Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  ordinary  medi- 
'  cal  treatment  becomes  a  cause  and  maintainer  and 
i  aggravator  of  chronic  disease  in  the  central  organs 
'  of  life,  whence  the  mischief  is  propagated  to  any 
other  organs  of  the  body.   And  this  is  the  case  when 
disorder  is  originally  in  some  external  part.    Thus 
some  violence  is  applied  to  an  arm  or  a  foot,  the 
irritation  of  which,  conveyed  to  the  internal  or- 
gans,  produces  disorder   there   and   feverishness. 
To  these  organs,  thus  sympathetically  excited,  irri- 
tating aperients  are  applied,  as  is  usual  in  fever  ; 
the   consequence  of  which  is  the  establishment  in 
them  of  an  irritation  which  radiates  again  to  the 
diseased  limb,   where  a   similar  establishment  is 
made.     The  limb  proving  obstinate,  the  pain,  heat, 
swelling,   &c,    continuing,    notwithstanding    the 
cooling  purgatives  administered,  a  course  of  mer- 
cury is  the  common  resource — why,  it  is  not  very 
clearly  ascertained — to  which  opium  is  sometimes 
added  to  produce  a  sudorific  effect.     By  this  time, 
both  internal  and  external  irritation  becomes  more 
decidedly  chronic.     And  this  is  further  aided  by 
courses  of  iodine,  iron,  arsenic,  &c. ,  in  succession — 
all  given  with  the  view  of  somehow  or  other  rid- 
ding the  limb  of  the  congested  blood  it  contains  ; 
it  never,  apparently,  occurring  to  the  administra- 
tor, that  by  producing  chronic  disease  within,  he 
is  taking  the  best  means  of  perpetuating  it  with- 
out.    I  have  known  this  go  on  until  the  patient   j 
was  fairly  told  that  everything  having  been  tried   ] 
in   vain,  there  only  remained  amputation  of  the 
limb." 

The  author  from  whom  the  above  remarks  are   ] 
quoted,   was,  for  fifteen  years,   a   practitioner  of  ] 
old-school  medicine.     His  accumulated  experience   ] 
and  discriminating  observation,  at  the  end  of  that  ] 
period,  enabled  him  to  take  an  enlightened  and 
fim  stand  against  the  medication  he  so  pointedly 
condemns,  and  he  then  published  an  able  volume    j 
against  it.     He  is  now  one  of  the  most  scientific 
and  skillful  practitioners  of  the  hygienic   water-   j 
cure  system,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  Malvern  in-  I 
stitution,  where  Bulwer  was  cured,  after  the  most   \ 
celebrated  of  the  old-school  doctors  had  treated   '• 
his  case  in  vain. 

The  surgical  disease  of  the  limb  referred  to 
above,  the  Malvern  water-cure  doctor  cured  in  six 
weeks,  although  the  patient  had  been  consigned  to 
the  mercies  of  amputation.  This  patient  was 
saved  from  a  horrible  mutilation,  partly  by  the 
negative  means  of  cure,  which  are  alike  valuable 
to  both  the  Hydropathic  and  the  Homosopathic 
doctor,  but  principally  by  the  positive  means  of 
the  water  treatment.  The  negative  means  are 
the  withdrawal  of  all  causes  of  irritation,  as  far 
as  practicable,  from  both  mind  and  body.  Neither 
the  Hydropathist  nor  the  Homoeopathist  allow  the 
abomination  of  desolation  from  the  apothecary 
shop  to  enter  his  patient's  stomach.  By  this  alone 
thousands  are  saved,  in  these  days  of  medical  re- 
form, from  the  legal,  scientific  murder  so  long  and 
so  ignorantly  practised. 

Under  the  water  treatment  much  of  the  sur- 
geon's occupation  will  be  gone.     Take,   in   con- 


)  firmation,  a  case  of  dangerous  encysted  tumor,  the 
j  meliceris.      Of    this   kind   of   tumor   Sir   Astley 
Cooper  says :   "  Squeezing  out  its  contents  converts 
<  the  case  into  a  terrible  disease,  in  which  a  fright- 
j  ful  fungus  shoots  out  from  the  inside  of  the  cyst, 
'  attended  with  immense  pain  and  irritation,   and 
;  often    proving   fatal."      The   hydropathic  means 
which  cured  this  tumor,  were  daily  wet  sheet  pack- 
;  ing,  general  ablutions,  sitz  bath  at  60Q,  wet  band- 
age night  and  day  around  the  body  and  on  the 
;  leg  affected  with  the  tumor.     His  diet  was  spare 
and  unirritating,  and  he  drank  copiously  of  pure 
'.  cold  water.     After  bringing  him  thoroughly  under 
■   the  influence  of  the  treatment,  I  freely  lanced  the 
;  tumor,   and  pressed  out  its  honey-like  contents. 
I  ISTo  "frightful  fungus  shot  from  the  inside  of  the 
j  cyst,"  because  the  system  was  undergoing  the  mild 
:  and  effectual  processs  of  cleansing,  and  soothing, 
'•  and  renovating,  which  defied  the  frightful  and  the 
fatal  catastrophe  the  great  British  surgeon  would 
lead  us  to  apprehend.     The  tumor  discharged  for 
several  weeks,  and  finally  disappeared  entirely. 

"When  I  took  charge  of  this  patient,  from  the 
irritating  course  of  treatment  that  had  been  pur- 
sued, the  tumor  was  making  hasty  preparation  to 
burst  open,  and  roll  out  the  dreaded  and  horribly 
painful  fungus.  That  event,  had  it  happened, 
would,  perhaps,  have  rendered  amputation  una- 
voidable, or  death  inevitable. 

The  philosophy  of  the  case  is  this:  An  irregular 
course  of  life  had  disturbed  his  health,  and  irritat- 
ing doses  had  caused  a  chronic  inflammation  of  his 
stomach,  and  a  disordered  liver.  Digestion  being 
deranged,  imperfect  nutrition  followed.  If  the 
process  of  nutrition  went  on  badly,  there  must 
have  been  formed  bad  solids,  and  defective  ill-con- 
ditioned fluids  must  have  been  secreted  and  ex- 
creted throughout  the  body.  Nature  was  led 
astray  and  damaged  by  the  bad  habits  of  the  man. 
The  doctor  kicked  and  cuffed  her  to  drive  her  upon 
the  track ;  but,  as  usual,  the  rougher  she  was  used 
the  more  desperate  and  dangerous  were  her  wan- 
derings. Each  medicated  derangement  became 
still  more  deranged,  and  the  occasional  acute  be- 
came the  fixed  and  chronic.  What  may  have  been 
at  first  but  a  little  patch  of  inflamed  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  overwhelmed  by  the  heroic 
doses  he  was  forced  to  swallow,  was,  for  the  time, 
from  lo3s  of  vital  forces,  a  conquered  territory.  It 
was  conquered  and  reconquered  many  times  ;  but 
after  each  conquest  extended  its  limits,  for  soon 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  conqueror  with  his 
Galenic  implements  of  war  and  murder,  the  out- 
raged territory  revolted  from  foreign  sway,  and 
rallied  the  populace,  but  they  were  too  much  de- 
ranged by  maltreatment  to  establish  order,  and 
anarchy  reigned.  The  allopathic  hero  of  a  thou- 
sand battles,  each  equally  successful,  finally  gave 
up  the  contest  for  other  fields  of  conquest,  and  left 
the  anarchical  territory  to  chronic  anarchy.  Being 
now  let  alone  for  a  while — the  negative  means  of 
cure — a  calm  ensued,  and  that  little  revolutionary 
hero — the  Healing  Power  of  Nature — determined 
to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  interior.  He 
accordingly  exiled  some  of  the  most  refractory 
spirits  to  one  of  the  extremities,  and  thus  was 
formed  that  rancorous  colony,  the  encysted  tumor. 
He  left  them  there  to  war  upon  each  other,  or  to  a 
sudden  extermination  by  the  surgeon's  hand.     But 
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they  often  made  ruinous  incursions  upon  the  in- 
terior, as  well  as  preyed  upon  each  other,  and 
thus  the  whole  empire  of  the  body  would  have 
been  speedily  destroyed,  had  not  a  new  and  a  bet- 
ter directed  revolution  ensued  for  its  salvation. 
Its  history  is  briefly  this :  The  patient  was  put 
upon  a  spare  diet  of  easy  digestion,  that  the 
stomach  might  not  be  oppressed  by  unnecessary 
labor,  or  irritated  by  crudities.  It  was  laved  and 
cooled  by  frequent  drafts  of  cold  water.  Its  state 
of  congestion  and  chronic  inflammation,  thus 
abated,  was  still  further  relieved  by  daily  cold 
bathing,  which  kept  up  an  active  circulation  in 
the  skin  of  the  entire  body,  and  equalizing  the 
distribution  of  the  blood,  withheld  it  from  the 
congested  portions  of  the  organs.  He  wore  the 
bandages  to  carry  off  the  heat,  and  aided  this 
process  by  foot  baths,  and  sitz  baths,  and  general 
bathing.  He  drank  a  tumbler  of  cold  water 
hourly,  from  sunrise  till  sundown,  to  increase 
and  float  off  the  excretions  from  the  system.  He 
was  thus  kept  cool,  as  well  as  purified.  Now  this 
cooling  of  the  body  is  one  of  the  grand  processes 
of  bringing  about  the  beneficent  revolution. 

Liebig,  in  his  animal  chemistry,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, announces  the  important  fact,  that  under 
the  influence  of  this  cooling  process,  as  great  a 
change,  in  carrying  off  the  old  particles  of  the 
body  and  replacing  them  by  new  ones,  can  be 
wrought  in  three  months,  as  could  be,  by  the  usual 
absorbing,  secreting,  and  excreting  process,  in 
many  years.  The  copious  dilution  by  water- 
drinking  accelerates  the  change.  With  the  baths, 
the  packing,  and  the  drinking,  there  is  a  rapid  dis- 
solution of  the  old  substance  of  the  body,  badly 
built  up  under  a  bad  administration,  and  as  rapid 
building  anew  of  the  best  materials,  and  in  a  man- 
ner perfectly  unexceptionable. 

This  plan  of  treatment  works  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages anticipated  by  the  old  municipal  authori- 
tiei  from  theirs,  which  was  to  build  a  new  town- 
house  with  the  materials  of  the  old  one,  and  occupy 
the  old  till  the  new  one  should  be  finished. 
"While  rapidly  eliminating  the  bad  materials  of  the 
body,  even  to  the  deteriorated  brain  and  nerves, 
good  digestion,  good  blood-making,  and  good  nu- 
trition followed  in  the  same  pace,  and  in  six 
months  my  patient  was  a  new  man.  Thus,  with- 
out any  confusion  or  accumulation  of  rubbish,  his 
old  house  was  torn  down  without  disturbing  his 
residence  a  single  hour,  and  as  quietly  and  neatly 
rebuilt  and  made  new. 
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PRACTICE  IN  WATER-CURE. 

BY  T.  L.  NICHOLS. 
CASE  XXTV. CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

Patients  insist  upon  our  giving  names  to  their 
diseases,  not  knowing  how  infinitely  they  vary, 
how  they  run  into  each  other  by  insensible  grada- 
tions, and  how  many,  after  all  refinements  of 
nomenclature,  and  niceties  of  diagnosis,  are  utterly 
nondescript  and  anonymous. 

Here  is  the  case  of  this  Virginian,  for  example, 
a  man  of  43,  looking  ten  years  older,  worn  down 
with  years  of  sickness — dyspepsia,  liver  complaint, 
constipation,  chronic  diarrhoea,  in  short,  disease  of 
the  whole  nutritive  system  ;   for  I  do  not  think 


there  was  one  healthy  gland  from  one  end  of  the 
canal  to  the  other,  nor  in  any  of  its  connections. 

How  should  there  be  ?  For  years,  all  his  life,  I 
think,  he  had  used  tobacco,  as  Virginians  know 
how  to  use  it.  He  had  eaten  and_  drank  in  all 
ways  but  the  right  way  ;  and  when  sick,  the  good 
old  allopathic  doctor  had  started  his  liver  with  a 
few  grains  of  blue  pill  or  calomel,  worked  off  with 
a  cathartic,  and  quieted  his  nerves  with  morphine. 

When  this  gentleman  wrote  to  consult  me  about 
his  case,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  hard  one  ;  but  said 
that  if  his  lungs  were  sound,  and  he  was  not  past 
fifty,  he  might  come  to  me.  He  soon  arrived,  and 
the  work  commenced.  It  was  no  child's  play. 
When  he  arrived,  his  mouth  was  full  of  tobacco, 
and  his  nerves  braced  up  with  morphine.  I  saw 
what  he  had  to  go  through,  and  pitied  him  very 
much ;  but  I  saw  also,  that  he  had  the  constitution 
and  stamina  to  carry  him  through. 

The  tobacco  and  morphine  were  discontinued, 
of  course,  from  the  time  he  crossed  our  threshold. 
He  was  put  upon  a  bland  and  sparing  vegetable 
diet,  and  had  but  little  appetite  and  less  digestion. 
It  required  a  large  coal  fire,  in  addition  to  a  fur- 
nace, with  heaps  of  clothing,  to  keep  him  comfort- 
able. He  was  packed  in  blankets,  at  first,  with  a 
napkin  laid  over  his  abdomen,  took  injections,  and 
tepid  sitz  baths. 

There  was  a  week  of  delirium  tremens,  from  the 
opium  and  tobacco.  For  several  nights  he  did  not 
sleep  at  all,  unless  after  the  sedative  of  a  bath,  and 
a  wet  band  round  the  head.  I  was  up  with  him 
at  all  hours.  He  had  an  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
cold  water,  but  went  into  the  treatment  in  good 
faith,  and  with  great  courage. 

He  sank,  as  all  bad  dyspeptics  do,  into  a  state  of  ] 
great  prostration.  This  is  the  first  effect  of  restor-  j 
ing  the  equilibrium  of  vital  action.  When  a  new  ; 
action  is  set  up  in  the  nutritive  system,  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  brain,  nerves,  and  muscles  of  animal  \ 
life.  He  begged  for  a  dose  of  morphine — he  > 
begged  for  a  glass  of  wine  ;  but  I  was  firm,  and  > 
felt  sure  that  he  would  pass  the  ordeal.  1 

First  came  sleep ;  two  hours,  three,  four,  the  I 
whole  night.  Then  hunger,  ravenous  like  that  of  I 
a  wolf;  but  it  could  not  be  indulged.  The  least . 
excess  brought  on  pains  and  prostration.  For  j 
weeks  he  suffered  all  the  time  like  a  man  starving.  > 
Then  the  pains  in  his  bowels,  after  some  exacer-  > 
bations,  ceased,  he  grew  stronger,  was  able  to  eat  J 
more,  his  evacuations  became  regular,  he  could  j 
walk  two  or  three  miles  a  day,  and  became  cheer-  ! 
ful,  hopeful,  and  healthful.  \ 

After  staying  with  us  eight  weeks,  he  went  home 
to  Virginia,  a  wiser  and  a  happier  man,  and  the 
last  I  heard,  was  steadily  progressing  in  the  good 
way. 

CASE   XXV. TOBACCO   POISON. 

One  would  think  marriage  ought  to  cure  any  man 
of  using  tobacco,  and  it  would,  if  women  did  their 
duty.  The  ceremony  ought  to  be  amended,  by 
inserting,  after  "love,  honor,  and  cherish,"  the 
words,  "and  use  no  tobacco."  But  if  getting 
married  does  not  reform  the  tobacco  toper,  one  of 
its  blessed  consequences  ought  to  do  so.  No  man 
ought  to  poison  his  baby. 

A  man  may  do  so,  before  it  is  born,  through  the 
nerves  and  blood  of  its  mother.     Every  evil  in 


fluence  should  be  kept  away  from  the  woman  who 
is  about  to  give  the  world  the  rich  treasure  of  a 
new  being.  What  a  shame  that  men  should  sur- 
round them  with  poison  !  I  have  a  friend,  who 
was  an  inveterate  smoker  until  his  first  child  was 
born — that  saved  him.  He  knew  that  his  breath 
would  poison  it,  and  he  abandoned  the  poison 
weed,  I  trust,  for  ever. 

A  few  nights  ago,  I  was  sent  for  hastily,  to  see 
an  infant  two  weeks  old.  I  had  attended  the 
mother  in  her  confinement,  and  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  see  her  but  once  afterward.  I 
found  her  radiant  with  health,  and  she  had  fol- 
lowed my  directions.  The  child  had  nursed  at 
proper  intervals,  its  bowels  had  acted,  and  it  had 
seemed  as  strong  and  healthy  as  possible.  I  could 
see  no  reason  why  this  babe  should  be  sick,  but  it 
had  evidently  been  so.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it 
must  have  been  poisoned.  I  questioned  mother 
and  grandmother,  but  could  not  find  that  it  had 
got  anything  bad  from  either. 

At  last  I  turned  to  the  father.  "  Don't  you  use 
tobacco?"  said  I.  The  murder  was  soon  out.  He 
was  an  inveterate  smoker.  The  day  before,  he 
had  taken  the  babe  while  the  mother  went  out; 
some  of  his  friends  called,  and  they  had  had  a  nice, 
sociable  smoke,  in  the  same  room  with  the  child  ; 
and  there  the  little,  delicate  creature  had  been 
poisoned  in  every  fibre  of  its  being,  with  every 
breath  it  drew.  No  wonder  it  was  sick.  Doubt- 
less many  a  child  is  poisoned  to  death  by  the 
tobacco  used  by  its  parents,  and  those  around  it. 
Good  parents,  if  you  love  your  little  ones,  keep 
them  away  from  the  slightest  odor  of  this  deadly 
narcotic. 

CASE   XXVI. ABSCESS    OF   THE   BRAIN. 

It  is  doubtless  said  of  us,  who  give  cases  in  the 
Journal — "You  don't  report  your  bad  ones."  I 
mean  to  report  mine  faithfully,  but  do  not  expect 
to  crowd  the  Journal  with  them.  The  case  I  am 
about  to  give,  was  a  fatal  one,  in  which  the  Water- 
Cure  was  of  little  avail.  It  was  an  alleviation — 
probably  the  greastest,  but  it  could  not  save. 

A  child  of  three  years,  large  brain,  scrofulous, 
the  last  of  four,  born  of  diseased  parents,  was 
attacked  with  swelling  and  ulceration  of  the  ear, 
with  great  distress  of  the  head,  chills,  fever,  and 
finally  coma,  and  death. 

At  the  request  of  the  mother,  I  held  a  post  mor- 
tem examination,  in  which  I  was  assisted  by  Dr. 
Houghton.  Opening  the  cranium  in  the  usual 
manner,  we  partially  removed  the  brain,  finding 
some  serous  effusion  under  the  dura  mater.  On 
reaching  the  right  middle  lobe,  I  found  it  much  soft- 
ened, and  connecting  with  the  internal  opening  of 
the  ear,  was  an  ulcer,  leading  to  an  abscess  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  cause  of  death  was  apparent ; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  few  cases,  in  which,  at  a  late 
stage,  the  water-cure  is  powerless  to  save. 


The  New  Postage  Law. — Our  friends  will  see, 
by  referring  to  this  law,  that  the  postage  on  all 
books  and  other  printed  matter,  except  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals  to  regular  subscribers,  is  re- 
quired to  be  pre-paid.  They  will,  consequently, 
when  ordering  books,  enclose  a  sufficient  sum  to 
pay  both  for  books  and  the  postage. 
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THE  BLOOilER  AND  WEBER  DRESSES. 

A  GLAXCE  AT  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  MERITS  AND 
ADVANTAGES. 

BY  MARY  B.   WILLIAMS. 

The  revolution  in  female  costume,  now  in  progress, 
is  one  of  the  results  of  an  enlightened  age.  It  owes  its 
birth  to  no  Parisian  modiste — to  no  mere  lady  of 
fashion ;  it  originated  with  intellectual  women,  and, 
under  such  auspices,  its  ultimate  success  cannot  be 
doubted. 

The  costume  popularly  called  the  "  Bloomer  dress," 
which  is  a  modification  of  the  Turkish  style,  has  been 
received  with  general  favor  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  certainly  a  pretty  and  piquant  dress — 
too  juvenile  in  its  tout  ensemble,  perhaps,  for  grown 
up  women — but  so  infinitely  superior  to  the  old  style, 
that  it  ought  to  receive  the  friendly  countenance  of  all 
sensible  persons  of  either  sex.  The  characteristic  points 
of  the  Bloomer  dress  are  the  Turkish  pantaloons  and 
short  skirt,  leaving  the  upper  vestments  lo  be  fashioned 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer.  Mrs.  Bloomer 
herself  thinks  the  dress  should  be  made  like  a  saque, 
"fitting  the  form  to  the  waist,  and  then  swelling  out, 
giving  sufficient  fullness  to  the  skirt."  Others  prefer 
a  spencer  amazone,  with  a  detached  skirt.  In  any  of 
these  cases,  the  pantaloons  must  be  full  and  tied  at  the 
ankle  ;  high  boots  cannot  be  worn,  unless  they  be 
drawn  over  the  pantaloons,  in  the  manner  affected  by 
fox-hunting  gentlemen.  Pantaloons  adapted  to  boots 
must  necessarily  be  cut  in  the  masculine  style ;  and  it 
it  easy  to  imagine  how  stiff  and  ridiculous  they  would 
look,  peering  out  like  a  pair  of  stove-pipes,  from 
beneath  a  voluminous  skirt. 

The  other  style,  which  may  be  appropriately  called 
the  Weber  dress,  is  purely  masculine.  It  is  worn  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  European  ladies,  and  seems  to 
be  obtaining  favor  among  our  own  countrywomen, 
some  of  whom  have  had  the  courage  to  don  it,  at  the 
risk  of  being  made  famous  by  newspaper  writers.  No 
sensible  woman,  I  think,  would  ever  desire  to  see  the 
whole  sex  dressed  in  male  attire.  Occasions  there  are, 
and  always  will  be,  when  every  lady  of  good  taste 
would  perceive  the  superior  fitness  of  robing  herself  in 
the  venerated  gown  ;  for,  say  what  we  will  about  its 
unsuitableness  for  many  outdoor  purposes,  it  is  a 
graceful  and  appropriate  dress  for  the  drawing  room 
But,  surely,  there  is  no  reason  why  every  woman 
should  be  compelled  to  wear  the  same  species  of  attire 
at  all  times,  and  m  all  places.  Would  it  not  be  more 
rational  to  do  away  with  all  restrictions,  and  permit 
us  to  dress  at  our  own  individual  discretion — to  wear 
the  gown,  the  Bloomer  dress,  the  Weber  dress,  or  any 
other  description  of  attire  which,  in  our  opinion,  may 
best  suit  our  condition,  our  wants,  or  our  fancy  1 

A  costume  might  be  contrived,  which  would  com- 
bine all  the  elegance,  freedom,  and  comfort  of  Miss 
Weber's  suit,  without  making  the  wearer  appear 
"  manish. "  Miss  Weber  wears,  I  believe,  a  dress-coat 
and  pantaloons  of  black  cloth,  a  buff  vest  with  plain 
gilt  buttons,  black  hat,  starch  linen — in  fine,  a  man's 
suit  in  every  particular,  besides  having  her  hair  clipped 
off  and  done  up  in  male  style.  It  would  be  no 
difficult  task  to  modify  this  suit,  and  make  it  an 
appropriate  and  pretty  feminine  costume.  Ketaining 
the  pantaloons,  vest,  and  boots,  a  straight  cut  saque- 
coat  might  replace  the  dress-coat ;  a  handsomely  em- 
broidered chemise,  with  a  ruffed  or  broad  turned-over 
collar,  encircled  with  a  neat  little  cravat,  might  be 
substituted  for  the  masculine  linen  and  neck  gear ;  the 
hair  might  be  dressed  in  any  of  the  styles  fashionable 
at  present ;  and  the  head  might  be  surmounted  with  a 
Tyrolean  straw  hat,  lined  with  blue  or  pink.  Every 
one,  of  course,  would  consult  her  own  taste  in  choosing 
the  materials  and  colors  for  this  costume.  Generally, 
the  saque  should  be  of  dark  cloth,  and  the  pantaloons 
of  substantial  cassimere,  or  of  white  linen  on  suitable 
occasions  in  summer.    For  the  vest,  nothing  can  com- 
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pare  with  a  light  buff  cassimere,  tastefully  ornamented 
with  rich,  plain,  flat,  gilt  buttons.  By  having  the 
pantaloons  properly  cut,  they  can  be  worn  without 
suspenders.  When  made  of  linen,  they  should  be  full, 
so  as  not  to  impede  the  free  action  of  the  limbs  ;  when 
made  of  woolen  goods,  it  would  be  preferable  to  have 
them  fit  snugly  to  the  shape,  from  the  waist  to  the 
knees,  thence  nearly  straight — "  half- gaiter" — to  con- 
form to  the  size  of  the  boot-leg. 

A  female  in  this  dress  would  never  be  mistaken  for  a 
man.  It  would  not  look  well  upon  all  women ;  and, 
for  this  reason,  it  will  be  opposed  vehemently  in  certain 
quarters.  But  it  has  advantages  over  the  Turkish 
dress  which  are  too  palpable  to  need  pointing  out.  It 
would  be  a  suitable  dress  for  traveling  and  driving ; 
for  pic-nics  and  rural  wear  generally  ;  for  gardening, 
and  other  outdoor  pursuits  ;  for  a  home  toilet,  and  for 
the  street  itself  in  muddy  or  windy  weather. 

Were  the  views  I  have  expressed  in  regard  to  attire, 
entertained  only  by  myself,  I  should  not  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  obtrude  them  upon  the  public.  If  it  were 
neeessary,  I  could  name  several  excellent  ladies  who 
not  only  hold  the  same  views,  but  who  intend  to  act 
upon  them,  by  wearing  the  modified  male  dress  I  have 
described,  during  the  present  rusticating  season.  One 
of  these  suits  is  already  completed — a  dark  blue  cloth 
saque,  buff  vest,  and  white  pantaloons — and  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  displayed  upon  the  person 
of  its  owner,  an  intelligent  young  lady,  who  happens, 
fortunately,  to  occupy  an  influential  position  in  the 
world  of  fashion. 

I  hope  the  revolution  will  not  stop  until  woman  ob- 
tains the  sanction  of  fashion  to  dress  just  as  her  fancy 
[common  sense,]  may  dictate.  Those  who  like  the 
sweeping  train  best,  need  not  resign  it  at  all.  The 
few  who  comprise  this  class  will  soon  be  numbered 
among  the  Capulets,  and  the  succeeding  generation 
will  come  upon  the  stage  of  life,  with  their  minds  free 
from  any  prejudice. 

Let  us  have  patience,  and  all  will  be  well. 

[When  our  Women  determine  upon  introducing  a 
new  and  more  convenient  style  of  dress,  differing  so 
greatly  from  existing  costumes,  it  would  be  better  to 
wear  it  awhile  at  home,  until  the  wearer,  the  family, 
and  intimate  friends  become  accustomed  to  it,  before 
appearing  in  public.  Xew  costumes  may  thus  be  in- 
troduced, without  exciting  the  prejudice  or  ridicule 
of  the  rabble.  We  have  no  fears  in  regard  to  the 
ultimate  adoption  of  that  style  of  dress  which  shall 
seem  to  be  the  most  convenient,  attractive,  and  health- 
ful.— Fditor  Water-Cuke  Journal. 


SMALL    POX. 

BY  T.  T.  SEELTE,  iL  D. 

We  were  so  unfortunate  last  summer,  in  the  es- 
tablishment, as  to  be  afflicted  with  the  smallpox. 
I  give  you  a  history  of  the  two  cases  we  had, 
which  show  very  fully  that  water  bears  off  the 
palm  in  the  treatment-  of  this  as  well  as  all  other 
acute  diseases.  The  first  case  we  had  was  that  of 
my  little  daughter,  aged  four  years; — when  or 
where  she  was  exposed  I  never  knew,  and  the  first 
intimation  or  suspicion  I  had  of  the  disease,  was 
on  the  third  day  of  the  eruption,  when  I  noticed 
the  peculiar  umbellated  appearance  of  the  small- 
pox eruption.  The  precursory  fever  was  pretty 
severe,  but  for  this  I  had  done  nothing  more  than 
give  her  her  usual  daily  ablutions ;  being  very 
busy  at  the  time,  I  paid  but  very  little  attention 
to  her,  thinking  there  was  not  much  the  matter 
with  her.  When  I  was  compelled  to  believe  it  a 
case  of  genuine  small  pox,  and  that,  too,  in  its 
most  malignant  form,  I  confess  I  was  a  good  deal 


startled.  I  had  had  so  much  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  water-treatment  in  all  other  forms 
of  acute  disease,  that  I  never  once  supposed  my 
child  could  die  in  her  early  years.  But  when  I 
saw  this  loathsome  and  malignant  disease  de- 
veloping itself  from  day  to  day,  until  the  face  was 
one  perfect  blotch,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  in  pro- 
portion ;  her  features  so  distorted  that  I  could  not 
recognize  even  a  lineament  in  her  whom  I  had  so 
recently  called  mine  ;  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own 
that  a  father's  fears  were  aroused  from  their  deep- 
est recesses,  as  he  looked  at  the  prospect  of  his 
only  child  being  speedily  snatched  from  his  fond 
grasp. 

I  called  in  one  of  my  old  neighbors,  who  for- 
merly had  had  a  very  extensive  practice  in  the 
old  school,  and  asked  him  for  his  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  of  the  case.  He  said  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  its  character,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  confluent  small-pox.  He  thought 
my  child  must  die.  It  is  but  justice  to  him,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  he  recommended  a  continuation 
of  the  treament  I  was  then  pursuing,  as  being  more 
likely  to  bring  about  a  favorable  termination  than 
any  other.  I  had,  as  soon  as  I  ascertained  the  case 
to  be  small  pox,  commenced  heating  her,  by  giving 
four  and  five  half-baths  a  day,  at  from  75°  to  80°, 
keeping  her  as  cool  as  possible,  and  giving  her 
what  water  she  wanted  to  drink. 

I  continued  this  course  until  the  pustules  were 
filled,  when  I  lessened  the  number  of  her  baths  to 
one  morning  and  evening,  and  increased  the  tem- 
perature to  85°.  As  the  pustules  began  to  dry  on 
the  face,  I  brushed  them  over  occasionally  with  a 
little  olive  oil,  and  over  this  a  wet  cloth,  to  relieve 
the  intolerable  itching  which  occurs  at  this  period. 
The  disease  went  through  all  its  varied  stages  with 
great  regularity,  and  without  any  untoward  symp- 
tom. The  prostration  which  we  usually  notice  in 
cases  of  confluent  small  pox,  when  the  pustules 
begin  to  dry  up,  was  not  noticed  in  this  case  at 
all. 

Immediately  after  ascertaining  it  to  be  a  case  of 
small  pox,  I  vaccinated  all  the  members  of  my 
household  that  were  not  previously  protected, 
with  one  exception — a  young  lady  who  came  with 
her  mother,  who  was  not  willing  to  have  her  re- 
vaccinated,  as  she  had  been  thoroughly  vaccinated 
when  she  was  young,  and  did  not  want  to  have  a 
sore  arm  for  nothing.  In  two  weeks,  she  was 
seized  with  strong  premonitory  symptoms,  and  this 
is  our  case  second. 

At  this  time  I  was  watching  for  the  disease,  and 
I  became  suspicious  of  its  character  upon  the  first 
manifestation  of  premonitory  symptoms.  I  com- 
menced with  wet  sheet  packing,  prolonged  until 
profuse  perspiration  was  induced,  and  followed  it 
with  half  bath  at  75°,  and  a  dash  of  four  buckets 
cold  water.  This  I  continued  morning  and  night, 
with  the  wet  compress  over  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  This  treament  kept  off  the  eruption  be- 
yond the  usual  period  for  thirty-six  hours.  After 
the  eruption  manifested  itself,  I  determined,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  the  deep  ulceration  and  sub- 
sequent eschars  which  so  universally  serve  to  mark 
the  ravages  of  the  invader.  I  accordingly  kept 
the  face  constantly  wet  with  cloths  dipped  in  ice 
water,  and  changed  every  ten  minutes  for  the  first  S 
eight  days,  until  the  suppurative  process  was  com 
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plete  in  the  face.  This  was  a  case  of  semi-con- 
fluent small  pox, — the  face  was  one  perfect  scab, 
and  very  little  else  on  the  forehead.  The  treat- 
ment, after  the  eruption  was  fully  developed,  was 
very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  first  case,  with  the 
exception  of  not  using  general  ablutions  quite  as 
frequently,  the  patient  being  very  heavy,  and  re- 
moved at  quite  a  distance  from  our  ordinary  con- 
veniencies.  The  case  went  through  its  various 
stages,  after  the  eruption  was  fully  developed,  with 
great  regularity,  but  the  extremely  interesting 
part  to  me,  was  to  notice  the  appearance  of  the 
face,  as  the  scabs  cleared  off  from  day  to  day, — 
when,  instead  of  finding  a  ragged,  ulcerated  sur- 
face, as  we  universally  do  in  these  cases,  it  was 
almost  as  smooth  as  natural, — in  three  or  four 
places,  there  were  some  very  slight  depressions, 
but  so  slight  that  I  don't  believe  in  six  months,  any 
stranger  on  seeing  her,  would  even  mistrust  she 
had  had  the  small  pox. 

If  the  constant  application  of  cold  to  the  small 
pox  eruption,  during  its  ulcerative  process,  will 
lessen  the  amount  of  that  ulceration  so  as  to  make 
it  merely  superficial,  and  leave  no  permanent 
marks  of  its  ravages,  it  surely  is  a  triumph  for  hy- 
dropathy, which  our  friends  of  the  old  school  have 
been  vainly  attempting  to  attain  for  the  past  two 
thousand  years. 


A  LECTURE 

ON   WOMAN'S    DRESSES. 
BY    MRS.    M.    S.    GOVE   NICHOLS. 

[On  the  evening  of  June  26,  1851,  Mrs.  Nichols 
delivered  the  following  lecture,  in  Hope  Chapel, 
New  York,  to  a  highly  respectable  audience,  com- 
posed of  men  and  women.  At  the  close  of  this 
lecture,  it  was  announced,  that  a  Festival  would  be 
given  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  early  in  Sep- 
tember next,  by  citizens  in  favor  of  the  new 
American  Costume,  when  several  distinguished 
speakers,  of  both  sexes,  will  address  them.  Among 
the  names  mentioned,  were  those  of  Rev.  Henry 
"Ward  Beecher,  Mrs.  P.  W.  Davis,  Mrs.  M.  S.  G. 
Nichols,  Dr.  Wm.  Elder,  and  several  others.  It  is 
expected  that  a  very  large  procession  will  be 
formed,  of  women  dressed  in  the  "  New  Costume." 
We  now  consider  this  matter  settled.  It  is  a 
"fixed  fact."  The  croaking  of  fallen  gentlemen, 
or  fallen  ladies,  of  old  hunkers,  or  young  hunkers, 
of  any  body,  cannot  prevent  its  general  adoption 
by  all  sensible  women,  in  this,  and  other  countries ; 
but  let  us  introduce  a  woman  who  will  speak  to 
the  point.     Mrs.  Nichols  says : — 

The  following  is  a  very  imperfect  abstract  of  my 
Lecture  on  Dress  and  its  Relations,  recently 
given  at  Hope  Chapel,  New  York.  I  was  not 
able  to  write  out  my  lecture  befora  it  was  givi  n, 
and  I  am  equally  unable  now.  With  my  sense  of 
duty  to  the  subject,  I  could  not  do  less — with  my 
absorbing  occupation,  I  could  not  do  more.  I  was 
obliged  to  extemporize  what  I  could  not  write, 
and  I  wish  I  could  do  the  same  for  the  hundred 
thousand  readers  of  the  Journal. 

We  are  a  nation  of  FREEMEN.  We  are  a  na- 
tion of  CHRISTIANS.  In  this  19th  century,  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord  1851,  this  is  cur  boast.  We  are 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  '76.  We  are  an  example 
to  the  world.  Is  this  true  ?  or  is  it  a  sad  satire, 
and  withering  irony?  When  we  feel  ourselves 
enslaved  by  ancient  customs,  and  blasted  and 
belittled  by  a  false  public  opinion,  our  Christianity 
and  republicanism  seem  to  be  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance and  found  wanting.  And  yet  again,  there  is 
another  aspect  of  our  many-faced  destiny.     The 


voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,  albeit,  by 
times  it  is  the  voice  of  the  devil.  The  same  voice 
of  the  people  cried  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David, 
and  crucify  him,  crucify  him.  It  may  seem  a  fic- 
tion that  the  people  are  the  rulers  in  our  laud, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  The  proof  is,  that 
public  opinion  is  above  all  law.  A  law  may  be 
dead  and  effectually  entombed  in  the  statute  book, 
and  yet  never  be  repealed.  It  is  repealed  daily 
and  hourly  by  the  people,  in  the  might  of  their 
good  or  their  evil.  The  lawyer  or  the  judge  who 
speaks  profanely,  repeals  the  law  against  profanity 
and  the  Christian  who  takes  a  20  per  cent  dividend 
on  bank  stock,  repeals  the  law  against  usury  for 
himself. 

Public  opinion  then,  in  this  land,  is  above  all  law, 
whether  it  constitute  a  higher  law,  or  a  lower  law. 
And  yet  we  sleep  in  bondage  to  fashions  and  cus- 
toms, till  we  nearly  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.  At 
last,  when  the  iron  enters  fully  into  our  heart,  we 
arouse  from  our  lethargy,  and  so  rapid  often  is 
the  revolt  against  an  evil,  that  the  new  thought 
seems  born  at  once  in  the  length  of  the  land. 
However  much  and  however  justly  man  may  pride 
himself  on  being  the  originator  of  truth,  woman 
is  the  will  of  the  world.  Men  make  sport  of  her 
will,  but  they  have  yet  to  learn  that  this  mighty 
motive  power  is  no  mattsr  of  mirth. 

Woman  has  felt  the  evils  of  her  bondage  to  the 
customs  of  barbarous  and  half  civilized  ages.  She 
has  suffered  without  understanding  why.  At 
length  she  learns  wisdom  by  her  suffering,  and 
then  comes  the  protest.  And  mark  me,  the  groan 
of  suffering  love,  and  woman  is  Love,  is  never  in 
vain.  Woman's  devout  prayer,  woman's  sanctified 
will,  are  omnipotent,  because  they  are  born  of 
God,  and  are  the  ordained  providences  for  her 
redemption.  Woman  is  all  powerful  for  good,  or 
for  evil.  Man  serves  her,  protects  and  loves  her, 
whether  she  be  one  or  the  other.  If  she  wishes 
to  be  ridiculous,  she  always  has  the  right  accorded 
her  Men  may  laugh,  but  they  never  rebel. 
They  buy  millions  of  yards  of  silk  to  sweep 
streets,  with  a  patient  grace  worthy  a  better  busi- 
ness. 

The  question  of  a  reform  in  the  dress  of  women 
is  now  fairly  before  the  American  people.  It  was 
at  first  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  but 
it  has  grown  to  be  a  subject  of  absorbing  interest 
within  a  few  weeks.  At  first  good  people  regard- 
ed the  question  as  one  of  idle  caprice  or  useless 
change,  as  a  small  matter  at  best — they  are  begin- 
ning now  to  see  it  as  a  great  sanitary  reform. 
They  begin  to  see  float  disease  and  death  are  great- 
ly multiplied  by  our  evil  modes  of  dress,  and  the 
subject  at  once  assumes  a  new  aspect— a  new  and 
most  interesting  importance.  Duty  and  conscience 
are  concerned  in  the  change — and  the  conscience 
of  a  free  people  is  a  thing  of  might.  For  the  last 
20  years,  we  have  been  awaking  to  a  sense  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  have  health,  and  all  ths  goods  con- 
tained in  that  word  of  broadest  meaning. 

We  are  told  once  a  year,  in  eloqu  nt  and  mag- 
niloquent 4th  of  July  addresses,  flashing  with 
many  metaphors,  and  as  pleasing  to  the  people  as 
fire-crackers  to  little  boys,  that  all  men  have  an  in- 
alienable right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  women  have  these  rights. 


Mrs.  Gleason  and  Mrs.  Oakes  Smith,  and  others, 
have  bravely  and  beautifully  taken  the  lead  in  this 
reform.  They  have  done  the  subject  much  justice, 
still  much  remains  to  be  said,  and  a  world  of  work 
is  before  us. 

Men  are  almost  universally  friendly  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  women  from  their  weary  bondage  to 
clothes,  which  begins  with  the  long  clothes  and 
swaddling  bands  of  the  cradle,  and  continues  with- 
out remission  or  remorse,  save  through  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  girlhood,  to  the  grave.  A  being  thus 
bound,  of  necessity  becomes  weak.  How  have 
gymnasts  like  the  Ravels  and  dancers  like  Ellsler, 
been  created? — not  by  putting  them  into  long 
clothes  and  corsets,  and  limiting  their  exercise  to 
a  stroll  down  Broadway,  and  their  labor  to  the 
dragging  a  train  after  them  formed  of  the  finest 
silk  and  the  filthiest  mud. 

I  do  not  ask  that  our  women  be  Ravels  or  Ells- 
lers,  though  I  love  physical  power  next  to  the  free 
spirit  that  creates  them.  But  it  is  well  that  we 
know  why  we  are  weak,  ugly  and  ungraceful — 
why  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  circus  for  the 
poetry  of  motion  and  the  wondrous  grace  of 
power.  With  all  the  freedom  and  wisdom  of  this 
boasted  19th  century,  even  our  men  hire  their  fel- 
lows not  only  to  be  gymnasts  and  dancers  for  them, 
but  to  make  laws  for  them,  and  to  preach  and 
think  for  them — indeed,  we  do  almost  everything 
worth  doing  by  proxy.  When  Ave  look  at  these 
customs  of  ours,  it  seems  that  our  national  litera- 
ture is  full  of  fables  about  freedom,  and  when  we 
think  of  the  battle  that  has  bsen  fought  by  gene- 
rous men,  that  women  should  have  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, our  government  seems  a  sort  of  angel- 
demon,  giving  us  the  shadow  of  evil  and  the  fore- 
shine  of  good  at  once.  Ten  years  since,  I  lectured 
here  on  the  Sphere  and  Destiny  of  Woman,  making 
the  plea  for  her  right  of  property  prominent. 
New  York  has  conceded  the  right  to  us,  and  several 
of  the  other  States  in  the  Union,  within  the  last 
ten  years. 

I  recollect  hearing  a  well  disposed  man  say,  ten 
years  since,  in  this  city  of  New  Yoi'k,  that  if  wo- 
men had  the  right  of  property,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  manage  them.  A  few  of  these  timid 
gentlemen  may  be  left  among  us,  notwithstanding 
the  peaceful  working  of  the  social  machinery,  since 
women  have  been  allowed  some  show  of  owning 
real  or  personal  estate.  If  so,  they  will  doubtless 
conclude  that,  if  women  wear  clothes  that  will 
allow  them  to  walk,  they  will  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  walking  away  from  their  duties. 

There  are  few  of  this  clasp,  happily  for  woman, 
for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  women  live 
to  please  men.  I  say,  then,  happily,  most  men 
wish  us  to  declare  our  independence — that  we 
should  renounce  our  slavish  adherence  to  Parisian 
despotism  in  modes  of  dress  ;*  that  women 
should  determine  to  be  free  from  the  weight 
they  have  so  long  borne  in  weariness,  without 
remonstrance,  and  hardly  with  a  consciousness  of 
what  was  killing  them.     Year  after  year  women 


*  A  gentleman  remarked  to  a  lady  friend  of  mine,  that  the 
new  costume  would  not  be  adopted,  because  the  fashion 
was  not  imported  from  Paris.  Said  she,  "  We  have  set 
France  the  pattern  of  a  Republic — we  may  set  her  the  pattern 
or  dress  also." 
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have  been  crushed  in  corsets,  and  loaded  in  their 
weakness  with  a  length  and  breadth  of  skirts,  the 
oppression  or  evil  of  which  no  one  knows  till 
they  have  put  on  a  light,  short,  and  properly 
fitting  suit  of  garments. 

There  has  been  power  enough  wasted  to  half 
save  the  world,  in  this  war  with  petticoats,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Said  a  lady  to  me,  the 
other  day,  "Many  a  rainy  day  I  have  come  in  from 
the  street,  and  stepped  out  of  14  yards  of  skirts,  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  deep  with  mud  and  water." 
Think  of  carrying  such  a  burden  of  dry  clothes  \ 
hung  upon  a  slender  and  diseased  spine,  year  after 
year.  Is  it  wonderful  that  nature  fails,  and  that  ' 
woman's  life  is  but  a  lengthened  pain,  and  prayer 
for  peace  that  never  comes  till  life  is  lost,  that 
never  has  been  lived  ! 

"Was  woman  made  for  only  this — was  she  made 
by  the  good  Father  for  diseased  nerves,  for  a  tor-  \ 
ture  and  burden  to  her  husband,  for  a  half  living 
being,  with  less  living  babies,  that  drop  away  from 
her  bosom  like  withered  blossoms  or  untimed 
fruit,  and  yet  cause  no  more  pain  in  dying  than  in 
being  born  ?  The  holy  name  and  destiny  of  mo- 
ther has  become  a  mockery  in  our  midst.  Children 
are  born  for  death,  as  mothers  are  born  for  misery  ; 
and  pain.  Who  is  not  forced  to  pause  amid  all 
this,  and  ask,  is  this  God's  world? 

And  who  is  to  do  the  work  of  redeeming  such 
a  world  ?  Who  is  to  fulfill  what  is  left  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Godman  Christ  Jesus.  Woman  is  weak 
as  a  child.  She  has  been  bound  too  long  to  use 
her  mind  or  limbs  with  strength  or  freedom. 
Our  woman's  world  is  crowded  with  cowards. 
The  mass  dare  not  think  or  act  for  themselves. 
Men  have  had  the  care  and  ownership  of  woman 
from  the  creation  downward,  and  it  is  a  grave 
question,  whether  she  is  yet  old  enough  to  walk 
by  herself  with  her  God  in  the  earth  ?  Without 
doctors,  ministers,  or  husbands,  what  would  be- 
come of  women?  I  do  not  attempt  to  answer  this 
question.  Slaves  will  always  find  masters.  It  is 
well  and  divinely  ordained  that  they  should. 
Eeforms  work  from  above  downward.  The  ser- 
vant, the  washerwoman,  the  lowest  grades  of 
society  will  be  the  last  to  leave  corsets,  and  the 
last  to  get  out  of  long  clothes.  The  "great  un- 
washed "  will  be  the  last  to  give  up  drugs  and 
learn  the  blessing  of  Water-Cure. 

To  those  who  have  grown  too  great  for  bonds, 
who  are  conscious  of  power  to  create  for  them- 
selves a  better  fate,  this  reform  appeals.  We  know 
that  work,  genuine,  honest  industry  is  the  broad 
basis  on  which  human  life  rests.  We  are  told 
that  woman  has  never  produced  any  great  master- 
piece in  science  or  in  art.  We  are  not  only  told 
this,  but  taunted  with  it.  I  for  one  am  willing  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  this.  I  know  that  I  am 
weak  and  inefficient,  yes,  powerless  compared  with 
what  I  might  have  been,  had  I  been  born  of  a 
healthy  mother,  and  nurtured  in  conditions  that 
secure  strength  to  men.  I  have  been  in  thraldom 
always,  though  for  years  I  have  been  a  model  of 
comfort  and  achievement,  compared  with  many 
women  ;  still  when  I  have  walked  five  miles,  with 
a  dress  vastly  more  light  and  convenient  than 
what  is  worn  by  the  multitude,  I  have  exhausted 
power  enough  to  walk  forty,  in  gannents  proper 


and  fitting  for  us  to  wear.  I  know  that  in  our  j 
present  form  of  dress,  at  the  best,  we  have  not  one-  ; 
eighth  of  the  power  that  a  free  dress  would  give. 
I  know  this  by  having  worn  the  Gymnasium  dress 
a  good  deal  at  Madam  Hawley's,  and  by  having 
used  the  same  kind  of  dress  in  my  house,  and  in 
the  street,  on  rainy  days,  for  a  few  weeks  past. 
Power  accumulates  power.  This  is  true  in  all 
things,  from  bank  capital  to  the  creative  of  health 
— the  life  of  God  within  us.  Men  say  with  truth, 
that  women  are  cowardly.  We  have  no  nerves  to 
be  otherwise.  The  direct  result  of  our  enslaving 
habits  and  enthralling  style  of  dress  is  to  make 
us  weak  and  unhealthy,  and  consequently  craven. 
Men  tell  us  that  we  are  all  chained  together  like  a 
gang  of  criminals — that  we  follow  whither  the 
leader  of  fashion  points.  Is  there  not  truth  in  this  ? 
Witness  the  dresses  that  drag  the  ground,  the  bon- 
nets that  were  made  for  any  earthly  end  rather 
than  to  shade  and  protect  the  face.  Is  there  an 
absurdity  so  full  fraught  with  folly  for  the  fashion- 
able woman? 

They  must  carry  coffee-bags,  and  bales  of  cot- 
ton, and  trains  of  silk,  witli  leather  next  the  side- 
walk, their  lungs  must  be  crushed  into  corsets,  and 
their  feet  cultivated  for  crops  of  corns. 
•    The  brief  life  of  the  fashionable  woman  is  sus- 
tained by  a  slave  of  a  husband,  who  works  and 
schemes,  and  bears  the  burden  of  as  many  lives 
as  his  home  contains,  and  possibly  the  additional 
burden  of  an  uncomfortable  conscience,  for  many 
of  the  arts  by  which  men  sustain  their  families  in 
a  false  life,  and  the  feebleness  induced  by  fashion, 
are  not  soothing  subjects  of  reflection.     All  this 
must  be  changed.     Woman  must  come  universally 
to  be  the  help-meet  for  man,  instead  of  being  his 
slave  and  his  tyrant — instead  of  devoting  her  life 
to  the  labor  of  carrying  about  her  clothes,  or  being 
converted  into  a  show-block   for   fancy   articles, 
she  must  dress  rationally  and  beautifully.      I  by 
no  means  wish  to  exclude  beauty  from  woman's 
dress.     No,  I  would  have  her  imbued  with  strength 
and  skill  to  make  ail  things  tasteful  and  beautiful 
about   her.      Woman   seems  to  me   the  divinely 
commissioned  conservator  of  taste — of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  beautiful.     But  for  her,  the  earth  would 
be  crowded  more  densely  with  the  coarse  utilita- 
rian forms  of  use.      Millions  have  been  expended 
on  costly  churches,  and  the  poor  have  frozen  and 
starved,  and  all  men,  rich  and  poor,  been  misera- 
ble and  sick,  and  ignorant  of  true  wisdom,  within 
sound  of  church  bells  and  under  the  teachings  of 
the  sanctuary.     And  yet  it  is  well  that  money  has 
been  so  expended.     It  is  not  wasted,  but  put  at 
large  interest,  for  the  sentiment  of  piety  is  pre- 
served, and  when  this  love  to  God  is  made  wise 
then  the  world  will  be  redeemed.     A  parallel  to 
this  is  that  the  love  of  beauty  has  found  its  temple 
in  woman's  heart,  and  though  its  expression  may 
be  coarse  and  barbarous  with  the  savage  and  un- 
cultivated,   and  distorted   by   fashion   in    people 
more  refined,  it  is  still  the  same  God-given  in- 
stinct, worthy  of  redemption  and  highest  culture. 
I  have  not  come  here  to-day  to  address  the  chain- 
gang   of    fashion — those   who  are    the   slaves   of 
milliners  here    or   in    Paris.     I  come  to  address 
those  who  feel  that  there  is  a  work  to  do  in  the 
world,  and  who  are  not  only  willing  but  deter- 
mined to  do  it — those  who  have  freed  their  lungs 
from  corsets,  and  are  ready  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
freedom. 

Wt  pity  those  who  sweep  the   crossings  for  a 
chance   penny  in  a  muddy  time,   and   give  the 


penny  cheerfully.  I  pity  those  who  sweep  the 
side-walks  all  the  time,  in  mud  or  dust,  but  I  can- 
not assist  them  any  longer.  I  have  done  my  part. 
My  weary  limbs  refuse  the  office  of  Fashion's 
scavenger.  Who  is  ready  for  the  reform?  I 
know  enough  to  make  the  work  sure  already,  but 
I  ask  for  more  because  I  wish  the  blessings  of 
freedom  extended.  Women  ask  for  new  occupa- 
tions. The  few  kinds  of  business  that  thoy  are 
allowed .  to  do  are  overstocked,  and  everywhere 
their  health  is  broken.  Why  has  every  second 
woman  some  female  weakness  or  spinal  disease  ? 
The  curse  causeless  does  not  come.  They  earn 
their  diseases  legitimately,  honestly,  what  they 
don't  inherit  The  weight  of  quilts  and  skirts 
worn  by  women,  dependent  on  the  lumbar  region 
of  the  spine,  would  wear  out  the  strongest  man 
and  give  him  spinal  disease.  Then  the  fetter  that 
we  carry  always  around  the  ankles,  wearies  and 
wearies  forever,  and  no  one  is  conscious  of  the 
extent  of  the  evil  till  they  have  thrown  it  off. 
And  when  we  hold  up  these  long  skirts  out  of 
mud  and  rain,  we  run  constant  risk  of  indelicate 
exposure. 

They  are  always  in  danger  of  being  trodden 
upon,  and  if  we  go  up  stairs  we  cannot  carry  any 
thing  but  our  clothes,  and  then  often  risk  falling. 

The  lives  of  women  who  work  in  factories  have 
often  been  sacrificed  from  their  long  garments 
catching  in  machinery,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  new  costume  at  Lowell. 
Double  wages  and  more  than  double  health  will 
be  the  consequence  to  those  who  make  the  change. 
In  our  present  dress,  the  form  is  hidden  as  ef- 
fectually as  if  we  were  bagged  for  the  Bosphorus. 
A  pretty  foot  is  not  allowed  the  peep  of  day,  and 
ankles  are  only  made  to  be  encased  in  filth  and 
dirt  swept  up  from  the  walk  and  constantly  accu- 
mulated above  the  shoe. 

The  new  costume  is  uniformly  approved  by 
men  of  sense  and  good  judgment — men  for  whom 
we  can  feel  respect.  Those  who  are  opposed  are 
so  few  in  number  that  they  need  not  be  noticed  at 
all.  There  is  nothing  wanting  to  the  full  success 
of  this  movement,  but  that  women  act  in  concert 
and  with  a  very  little  independence.  There  are 
enough  women  of  sense  in  our  community  to 
make  this  reform  a  light  thing. 

So  long  as  we  imported  absurd,  hurtful  or  ridi- 
culous fashions  from  Paris,  we  met  no  opposition ;  all 
was  smooth  sailing ;  now  that  we  feel  wants  and  ne- 
cessities above  old  world  bondage,  we  expect  not 
only  tolerance  but  sympathy.  The  strong  arm  of 
man  must  sustain  us  in  physical  weakness,  and  his 
strong  spirit  must  be  our  support  when  new 
thoughts  open  new  duties  before  us.  Men  and 
women  are  alike  dependent — God  made  our  hu- 
man race  a  unit.  The  earth  must  have  light  and 
heat ;  it  would  die  in  cold  or  in  darkness.  Man 
represents  truth  in  the  earth,  and  woman  love — 
both  are  alike  essential.  Let  there  be  no  divorce 
of  the  God-created  and  God-united  elements. 
We  know  that  we  are  a  favored  people — a  nation 
that  stands  alone  in  the  earth — we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  all  our  goods,  too  large  for  many  lives 
to  pay.  'Tis  ours  as  a  nation,  to  feel  the  peace  of 
self  contentment's  lot ;  to  own  all  sympathies  and 
outrage  none  ;  to  live  as  if  to  live  and  love  were 
one.  I  do  not  ask  that  a  reform  in  dress  be  adopt- 
ed from  caprice,  at  the  bidding  of  some  Parisian 
mode-monger.  I  should  be  sad  that  a  good 
fashion  should  be  thus  adopted,  for  it  would  be 
idlv  taken  and  as  idly  left.  We  should  change 
for  a  season,  and  then  not  servilely  copy  one  an- 
other. The  fashion  of  our  clothes  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  health,  consistent  with 
ennobling  and  sustaining  industry,  and  as  graceful 
and  beautiful  as  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  wearer 
can  devise.  The  garments  of  women  of  true  taste, 
should  be  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  in- 
ward and  spiritual  grace.  Her  dress  should  be 
one  of  many  life  poems,  created  by  genius  for  a 
constant  joy  to  all. 

Crushing  corsets,  horrible  whalebones,  the  arms 
pinioned,    padding   and   plaits,   the    penance    of 
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walking  in  a  bag,  wiping  and  gathering  all  the  dirt 
of  the  side-walk  and  crossings,  and  bearing  a  load  of 
clothing  so  heavy  as  to  spoil  th  e  labor  of  a  beast  of 
burden,  is  the  manifest  destiny  and  the  very  bad 
poetry  of  woman's  life  now — and  yet  men  and 
women  are  found  who  are  afraid  to  have  women 
emancipated  from  this,  lest  she  thould  become 
masculine,  and  lose  what  they  call  the  "  delight 
of  dependence,  the  holy  charm  of  weakness," 
which  means,  being  translated,  the  exceeding 
prettiness  of  being  good  for  nothing.  "Women 
who  earn  their  living  at  the  loom  or  the  printing 
press,  by  crying  fish  in  Philadelphia  or  straw- 
berries in  New  York;  who  waste  life  and  preserve 
it  by  making  shirts  at  a  shilling  each ;  who  be- 
come "  kitchen  fiends  "  to  secure  us  dyspepsia  and 
other  fashionable  maladies;  who  bear  children  to 
hard-hearted  fathers,  who  take  the  money  that  the 
mother  has  earned  at  the  wash  tub,  to  buy  bread 
for  her  babes,  and  give  it  for  rum,  and  thus  de- 
stroy their  last  remnant  of  reason,  and  the  last 
shadow  of  protective  power ;  women  who  labor 
in  higher  spheres  of  duty,  as  nurses,  teachers  and 
physicians,  know  little  of  the  dear  "  delights  of 
dependence  or  the  holy  charm  of  weakness.  The 
tender  and  confiding  woman  who  is  willing  to  be 
put  in  a  bag  to  secure  dependence  and  uselessness, 
and  prove  that  she  is  not  masculine,  may  be  very 
pretty  in  story  books,  or  to  pass  an  idle  hour  with, 
but  when  poverty  or  disease  palsies  the  hand  that 
has  fed  her,  when  death  takes  away  her  protector, 
when  friends  fail,  and  she  is  obliged  to  look  to  her 
own  broken  and  wasted  energies  for  support  for 
herself  and  her  babes,  where  then  is  the  dear  "  de- 
light of  dependence,  the  holy  charm  of  weakness?" 
Too  often  this  crushed  being  becomes  more  utter- 
ly lost,  because  she  has  no  self-sustaining  power. 
If   women  were   reared  in  health,  with   an    at- 


J  tractive  and  sustaining  industry,  the  curse  of  im- 
s  purity  would  be  banished  from  the  earth — woman 
f  would  be  baptised  into  the  Liberty  of  Heavenly 
I  Love,  and  this  love  would  be  the  gate  of  Heaven 
?  to  man.  - 

J       People  who  are  called  men  tell  us  that  we  must 
not  wrear  a  dress  consistent  with  health,  the  dress 
\  of  innocent  childhood,  the  dress  devised  by  wise 
working  women   of   true  modesty  and  stainless 
';  purity,  because  our  outcast  sisters  wear  it.     These 
I  poor  fallen  ones  wear  clothing — is  that  a  reason 
>  for  its  disuse  ? — they  have  trailed  the  costliest  silks 
:    through  our  streets,  but  no  word  of  warning  came 
i  to  us  then — we  might  follow  them  in  an  evil  fasrh- 
|  ion,  and  it  was  very  proper — but  our  nice  moral- 
't  ists  have  suddenly  grown  sensitive.     The  truth  is, 
';   bad  and  foolish  men  want  to  frighten  us,  but  we 
|  are    not  children — we   are   grown  women,   who 
J  know  our  rights,  and  have  fathers,  and  husbands, 
and   brothers,   who  have   wisdom   and   strength. 
\  This  reform  involves  principles,  and  is  based  on 
;  truths,  and  it  cannot  fail ;  even  if  it  were  hinder- 
ed for  a  time,  its  ultimate  success  is  certain. 

"  Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again ; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers." 
s 
j       What  we  want  for  woman  is  her  freedom.     We 

'.  must  come  to  have  a  conscience,  with  regard  to 
s  preserving  health  and  increasing  our  usefulness. 
;  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  solemn  and  deep  devotion  to 
|  God  and  the  good  of  the  world  that  I  make  a 
;  change  in  my  dresp,  and  I  wish  that  all  who  ad- 
;  vocate  a  reform  in  dress  may  do  it  seriously.  Evils 
'  to  man  are  sins  against  God.  Sin  is  not  a  vague 
intangibility.  It  is  the  hurtful  act,  or  state  from 
!  which  wisdom  teaches  to  escape. 

It  is  no  meaningless  exhortation   that   of  the 
:  Apostle  who  says  "Whether  ye  eat  or  driak,"  &c_ 


All  the  acts  of  our  lives  should  be  devotional. 
The  atonements  of  days  and  times  will  seem  of 
less  and  less  moment  as  all  times  become  holy  time, 
and  all  our  lives  consecrated  to  the  highest  use.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  of  devotion  that  I  would  do  all 
things — and  it  is  fully  imbued  with  this  feeling  of 
duty  to  God  and  the  race,  that  I  speak  to  you  to- 
night. I  pray  God  that  the  thoughts  I  speak  to- 
night may  take  deep  root  in  time,  and  come  to 
fruitage  not  only  here,  but  in  eternity ;  for  as  our 
God  and  our  universe  are  one,  so  must  the  good  of 
all  worlds  be  greater  for  the  good  of  each  one. 

In  a  true  reform  in  dress,  no  one  is  expected 
servilely  to  copy  another.  We  do  not  escape  from 
one  slavery  to  take  up  the  bonds  of  another.  We 
claim  freedom  to  wear  long  or  short  clothes,  as  we 
deem  them  best  suited  to  our  taste  or  comfort. 
The  long  robe  seems  suitable  for  the  aged,  the 
dignified,  the  feeble,  and  sick,  at  seasons  when 
motion  is  not  required.  For  the  drawing  room, 
where  a  reposeful  converse  is  the  only  exercise 
wished  for,  these  robes  will  doubtless  be  retained. 
For  a  do-nothing  aristocracy,  as  in  England  and 
other  countries,  and  for  those  amongst  us  who 
wish  to  be  distinguished  as  the  drones  of  society, 
and  who  have  aesthetic  objections  against  being 
confounded  with  the  working  bees,  the  long  robes 
are  especially  suitable. 

The  women  of  America  have  been  rather  slow 
in  making  their  declaration  of  Independence.  But 
it  is  made  at  last.  Change  has  become  an  impera- 
tive duty  to  us.  A  sacred  principle  is  involved  in 
this  change.  The  enlightened  conscience  of  wo- 
man is  to  be  trusted.  We  can  know  no  failure  in 
this  effort  for  freedom.  Women  have  been  more 
than  once  martyrs  for  principle,  but  the  martyr 
age  is  past.  Men  and  women  are  united  in  this 
work,  and  it  may  be  considered  accomplished. 
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TOPICS    FOR    AUGUST. 

BY  R.  T.  TRALL,  M.  D. 

Mal-practices. — Accidents  and  deaths  from  error 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  adviser,  or  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  apothecary,  have  lately  filled  a 
large  space  in  our  newspapers  and  medical  periodi- 
cals, and  occupied  not  a  little  of  the  attention  of 
Courts  of  Justice.  These  cases  are  multiplying 
fast.  All  sorts  of  reasons  are  assigned  to  explain 
the  way  in  which  these  accidents  happen,  as  care- 
less writing  of  the  physicians,  the  use  of  Latin 
technicalities,  ignorance  of  the  drug-clerk,  <fec, 
<fcc„  and  a  variety  of  remedies  have  been  suggest- 
ed ;  such  as  greater  caution  with  the  physician, 
better-informed  apothecaries,  and  the  employment 
of  plain  English  in  writing  prescriptions  ;  but  still 
the  evil  goes  on  increasing — if  it  be  an  evil  to  be 
drugged  to  death — for  one  of  our  city  weeklies 
has  lately  "moralized"  through  several  para- 
graphs, to  prove  to  us  that  it  is  a  great  Messing  to 
have  our  children  die  and  go  to  Heaven  in  ad- 
vance of  us! 

Dr.  Spencer,  late  Professor  in  the  Medical  Col- 
leges of  Geneva  and  Chicago,  has  recently  been 
prosecuted  at  Milwaukie,  for  alleged  mal-practice. 
The  charge  was  predicated  on  the  ground  that 
calomel  administered  in  dysentery,  producing  sali- 
vation, had  also  produced  such  a  caries  or  ulcera- 
tion of  the  bones,  as  nearly  to  destroy  the  jaws,  in 
a  little  girl  four  or  five  years  of  age.  Dr.  S.  proved 
by  his  medical  brethren,  in  defence,  that  calomel 
was  a  very  good  medicine  in  dysentery,  and  there- 
fore was  acquitted.  Dr.  S.  also  denied  having  ad- 
ministered calomel ;  and  one  of  the  Allopathic 
journals  comes  to  his  defence  in  this  wise  : — 

"  We  had  a  case  some  two  years  since,  in  a  girl 
of  about  the  same  age,  wherein  caries  and  necrosis 
followed  an  attack  of  dysentery.  "We  neither  used 
calomel,  nor  were  we  subjected  to  a  suit,  because 
such  diseased  action  took  place  in  the  bones  of  the 
little  girl.  If  people  could  be  made  to  fully  un- 
derstand that  there  maybe  a  predisposition  to  cer- 
tain diseases,  and  that  such  diseases  may  be  aroused 
by  some  exciting  cause,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  profession  would  not  so  often  be  assailed  and 
vexed  by  suits  for  mal-practice." 

We  would  not  censure  Dr.  S.  for  using  calomel 
in  dysentery — we  would  censure  him  rather  if  he 
did  not — we  know  it  is  the  principal  remedy  ac- 
cording to  the  greatest  Allopathic  authorities,  and 
if  Dr.  S.  believes  in  the  Allopathic  system,  and  has 
respect  for  its  authorities,  we  do  not  see  how  he 
could  conscientiously  neglect  giving  it.  It  is  well 
known,  too,  among  intelligent  physicians,  that 
ulcerations  of  all  the  structures  around  the  mouth, 
and  more  especially  the  bones,  are  exceedingly 
liable  to  result  after  one  or  two  mercurial  saliva- 
tions.    The  idea  that  necrosis  or  caries  follows  an 


attack  of  dysentery,  as  the  effect  of  such  a  cause, 
is  ridiculous ;  and  the  "  predisposition  "  theory  is 
equally  absurd,  as  far  as  it  applies  to  the  case  in 
question.  Ulceration  of  the  jaw  might  follow  any 
disease,  as  a  consequence  of  mineral  drugging,  but 
never  as  a  sequel  of  chronic  dysentery. 

In  Philadelphia,  recently,  a  little  boy,  about  four 
years  of  age,  died  under  doubtful  circumstances. 
The  physician  prescribed  "  ol  ricini,"  which  the 
apothecary  mistook  for  "ol  rosemary."  Dr.  McNeil, 
the  physician,  on  learning  that  the  child  had  taken 
oil  of  rosemary  instead  of  castor  oil,  treated  the 
case  as  follows,  quoting  his  own  language : — 

"  I  mixed  one  tea-spoonful  of  assafcetida  with 
two  of  sweet  oil,  and  gave  the  child  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  ;  I  advised  Mr.  Rowland  to  go  for  a 
bleeder,  which  was  done,  and  soon  after  he 
arrived ;  the  pulse  was  hard  and  quick ;  the 
child  had  about  four  ounces  of  blood  taken  from 
it,  but  the  pulse  did  not  yield  much ;  the  child 
was  then  leeched  ;  two  dozen  leeches  were  applied 
to  the  temples,  and  they  filled  well ;  ice  was  soon 
applied  to  the  head,  but  still  the  symptoms  did  not 
yield  ;  the  right  side  was  convulsed  ;  mustard  was 
also  applied  to  the  stomach,  and  other  remedies 
were  brought  into  requisition,  but  up  to  one 
o'clock,  seeing  I  could  do  no  more,  left  the  house." 

About  thirty  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  at 
once  from  a  child  of  four  years  of  age,  whose  vital 
powers  were  already  struggling  against  a  power- 
ful dose  of  an  exceedingly  acrid  and  exhausting 
poison.  If  the  apothecary  was  not  guilty  of  mal- 
practice, the  physician  certainly  was,  for  such  a 
bleeding  would  have  endangered  the  life  of  a  well 
child.  What  but  death  could  be  expected  in  a 
young  child,  who  had  been  reduced  by  a  disease, 
then  poisoned  severely  by  the  apothecary,  and 
then  bled  profusely  by  the  doctor? 

Several  cases,  under  similar  circumstances,  have 
occurred  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston, 
within  a  few  weeks,  but  they  possess  no  uncom- 
mon feature,  and  we  will  not  dwell  on  them.  We 
have  but  one  practical  suggestion  to  make — let 
drugs  alone.  If  the  people  will  tell  their  doctors 
that  they  positively  will  not  swallow  drug-poisons, 
nor  allow  them  to  take  out  their  life's  blood, 
the  doctors  will  soon  find  out  some  other  way  to 
cure  them. 

Summer  Diseases. — The  hot  season  is  upon  us, 
and,  as  is  customary,  yet  unnecessary,  the  bill  of 
mortality  from  bowel  complaints,  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery, cholera  infantum,  <&c,  is  greatly  augmented. 
We  have  often  stated  that  there  was  no  reason  in 
fate  or  the  elements,  why  two  hundred  more 
children  should  die  weekly  in  summer  than  in 
winter  in  this  city,  and  as  often  pointed  out  the 
hygienic  conditions  which  would  preserve  their 
lives. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  mortality  among  our 
infantile  population  is  imputed  usually  to  unripe 
fruits  and  crude  vegetables,  with  which  our  mar- 
kets abound.  Their  employment  is  a  great  error, 
and  has  led  to  as  great  an  error  in  the  opposite  ex- 
treme— the  almost  indiscriminate  condemnation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  generally,  in  the  season  when 
there  is  a  general  tendency  to  bowel  complaints. 
Our  safety  consists  in  knowing  and  practising  the 
exact  truth.  It  is  a  universal  rule  that  nothing  is 
more  wholesome,  nor  better  calculated  to  protect 
all  persons,  children  or  adults,  from  the  attack  of 
any  form  of  bowel  complaint,  than  the  free  em 


ployment  of  good,  well-grown  vegetables,  and 
sound,  ripe  fruits  generally,  in  their  season.  The 
danger  lies  in  using  unripe,  imperfect  or  unsound 
articles.  There  are  some  bland  vegetables,  and 
mild  sub-acid  fruits,  which  may  be  used  freely, 
with  pleasure  and  advantage,  before  they  are  fully 
matured,  as  green  corn,  peas,  beans,  currants  and 
squashes.  Hard  unripe  apples,  and  young,  half- 
grown  potatoes,  probably  do  more  mischief  than 
any  other  two  articles  we  could  name.  It  hap- 
pens usually,  that  those  children  and  adults  who 
make  the  greatest  use  of  these  articles,  are  those 
who  are  in  that  physiological  condition  which  ren- 
ders them  peculiarly  injurious.  Those  who  are 
accustomed  to  much  animal  food,  cannot  bear  them 
as  well  as  those  who  employ  a  diet  mostly  vege- 
table. Those  who  use  farinaceous  food  in  the  con- 
centrated state,  are  much  less  able  to  digest  crude 
vegetables  or  unripe  fruits  of  any  kind,  than  those 
who  use  a  good  portion  of  bran  bread,  cracked 
wheat,  <fec.  Children  who.  are  always  lunching 
and.  munching  on  sweet  cakes  and  candies,  acquire 
a  condition  of  stomach  extremely  liable  to  disorder 
from  slight  disturbing  causes,  and  are  among  those 
who  suffer  the  most  from  summer  diseases.  A 
single  unripe  apple  has  often  been  the  exciting 
cause  of  death  in  such  a  child. 

Physicians  generally  in  this  city,  and  throughout 
the  country — old  school  physicians,  we  mean — re- 
commend more  dry  and  concentrated  food,  as  well 
as  more  heating  and  stimulating  condiments  when 
there  is  a  predisposition  to  diarrhoea,  as  fine  flour, 
rice,  dried  beef,  salt  fish,  pepper,  mustard,  brandy, 
<fec.  All  this  is  as  wrong  as  wrong  can  be — the 
hot  weather  rapidly  wastes  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
relaxes  the  fibres,  and  debilitates  the  digestive 
powers;  hence  more  bland,  simple,  juicy  aliment 
is  the  indication  of  nature  and  common  sense. 
For  several  years  past,  we  have  carefully  watched 
the  effects  of  the  dry,  concentrated,  stimulating, 
constipating  system  of  diet  advised  by  the  medical 
profession,  and  the  plain,  coarse  vegetable  and 
fruit  diet  recommended  by  more  intelligent  phy- 
siologists. Many  thousands  have  died  of  all  kinds 
of  bowel  complaints,  under  the  system  of  living 
we  oppose,  while  we  have  no  knowledge  that  a 
single  individual,  man,  woman,  or  child,  has  had 
a  fatal  attack  of  any  bowel  complaint  during  the 
whole  time,  who  had  lived  according  to  the  diete- 
tic system  we  advocate. 

An  Allopath  on  Dinners. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Medical  Journal,  in  giving  an  account 
of  the  late  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  devotes  half  the  measure  and 
all  the  strength  of  his  article  to  the  dinner  part  of 
the  proceedings.  Hear  the  rant  of  a  man  whose 
god  is  his  belly : 

"The  dinner — this  was  excellent,  most  excellent, 
and  in  an  abundance  beyond  all  praise.  Do  you 
say,  dear  editor,  that  these  are  matters  hardly  to 
be  discussed  in  a  notice  of  the  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  most  venerable  and  honored  societies  among 
us?  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  was  at  the  dinner. 
I  was  at  its  most  successful  discussion,  and  if  I  did 
not  enjoy  it  a  thousand  times  more  than  the  morn- 
ing discussion  in  the  other  hall,  I'm  no  true  man." 

That  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  interesting 
convention,  the  intellectual  proceedings  of  which 
were  not  valued  a  thousandth  part  as  highly  as  the 
eating  part  of  the  performance. 
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Regular  Quacks.— A.  writer  ia  that  rigidly 
orthodox  periodical,  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  makes  the  following  very  judicious 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  quackery  in  general : 

The  facilities  for  entering  our  profession  are  so 
great,  that  hundreds  are  induced  into  it  who  have 
neither  mental,  moral,  nor  physical  ability  to  prac- 
tise the  profession  with  any  success.  The  country 
is  filled  with  doctors— yes,  M.  D.'s— graduates  of 
our  best  colleges,  many  of  whom  can  never  practise 
with  credit  to  themselves  or  with  safety  to  their 
patients.  It  is  done  in  tliis  way  : — Physicians  are 
anxious  to  have  students  in  their  offices,  as  well 
for  the  honor  of  the  thing  as  for  the  service  they 
receive  from  them.  The  colleges  are  anxious  to 
swell  the  number  of  their  respective  classes,  in 
order  that  their  salaries  may  swell  in  proportion. 
They  graduate  as  many  as  they  can,  that  their  next 
catalogue  may  appear  well,  feeling  under  some 
obligations,  no  doubt,  to  such  as  have  paid  for  one 
or  two  courses  of  lectures,  remembering,  at  the 
same  time,  that  diplomas  net  them  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  dollars  each.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  profession  is  so  full,  and  why  so  many  are 
unqualified  to  become  guardians  of  the  public 
health.  The  result  is,  that  there  are  more  quacks 
with  diplomas  than  there  are  without  them. 

Female  Physicians  of  Turkey. — Dr.  Smith,  of 
Boston,  in  writing  from  Constantinople,  says : 

•  Besides  practitioners  in  ample  abundance,  there 
are  female  physicians  in  Constantinople,  who  enjoy 
an  enviable  reputation  for  skill,  and  receive  the 
highest  commendations,  from  the  throne  to  the 
mud  hovel.  Even  Europeans,  and  residents  from 
the  United  States,  place  confidence  in  them,  as 
practitioners.  They  are  called  gillingeet  women 
— which  means,  as  nearly  as  anything,  cure-all 
females.  They  are  generally  women  fifty  years  of 
age  and  upwards — a  suitable  period  for  uncover- 
ing their  faces — being  the  wives  of  Turks,  and 
ordinarily  Turks  by  birth.  Their  medicines,  as 
far  as  I  can  ascert  ,  are  pretty  much  like  the 
New  England  diet  drinks  that  were  formerly  pre- 
pared by  all  good  mothers,  in  the  vernal  season, 
for  their  families,  whether  sick  or  well.  Whoever 
makes  inquiries,  while  staying  in  Constantinople, 
will  be  told  of  awfully  incredible  cures  by  the 
gillingeets.  The  fact  is,  they  know  nothing,  and 
while  they  are  amusing  the  patient,  nature  some- 
times gets  the  upper  hand  in  spite  of  them,  and  a 
miraculous  cure  follows. 

Precisely  so,  Dr.  Smith.  If  our  regular  male 
doctors  would  restrict  their  medicines  to  such 
"  diet  drinks"  as  our  "  know-nothing"  grand- 
mothers were  wont  to  prescribe  ;  "  nature  would 
get  the  upper  hand"  in  spite  of  the  doctors,  much 
oftener  then  she  does  in  this  country,  under  the 
existing  state  of  affairs.  Give  us  "cure-all  females," 
without  diplomas,  rather  than  kill-all  males,  with 
diplomas. 

The  Latest  Phase  of  Humbuggery. — Some 
shrewd  genius,  presuming  extensively  on  human 
gullibility,  has  come  out  with  a  handbill,  benevo- 
lently calling  attention  to,  and  kindly  offering  to 
sell,  a  new  contrivance  for  relieving  patients  of  the 
evils  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  or  of  the  root  of  all  evil 
which  infests  their  pockets,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  operation  consists  of  "Dr.  Badger's  Medi- 
cated Apron,"  "Dr.  Badger's  Medicated  Breast 
Pieces,"  "Dr.  Badger's  Medicated  Dorsal  Sup- 
porters," and  "Dr.  Badger's  Medicated  Bandages." 
The  theory  upon  which  they  are  said  to  ope- 
rate is  astonishingly  beautiful:  The  apron  affair, 
worn  across  the  abdomen,  keeps  the  parts  warm, 
and  prevents  or  cures  cholera,  dysentery,  bowel 
complaints,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  <fcc.  The 
breast   pieces   keep    that  part   regulated  in  tern- 
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perature,  and  cure  or  prevent  all  sorts  of  con- 
sumptions. The  dorsal  supporters  keep  the  back 
well  heated  up,  and  so  medicate  all  kinds  of  spinal 
affections  ;  and  the  bandages,  placed  over  against 
all  local  aches  and  pains,  doctor  all  neuralgic  and 
rheumatic  affections. 

Certainly  a  more  silly  and  contemptible  affair 
was  never  presented  to  the  mind  of  a  reasonable 
and  reasoning  man.  But  the  author  is  no  charla- 
tan ;  he  intends  only  the  public  good ;  and,  in  fact, 
he  is  pretty  well  backed  up  by  the  doctors  Avho 
pretend  to  have  such  a  horror  of  all  kinds  of 
Water-Cure  quackery.  The  proprietor  says; 
"Belonging  to  the  medical  profession  ourselves,  we 
have  too  much  respect  for  the  office  of  a  physician, 
to  ask  his  testimony  to  anything  but  demonstrable 
good  ;  and  the  success  we  have  met  with,  without 
exception,  to  every  medical  man  to  whom  we  have 
developed  our  plans  and  purposes,  is  a  sufficient 
guaranty  of  the  excellence  of  the  articles  we  offer 
to  the  public." 

We  find,  in  a  circular  circulating  in  this  city,  the 
names  of  twelve  of  our  city  physicians,  who  are 
eminent  in  the  profession,  or  at  least  doing  a  large 
doctoring  business,  as  endorsers  of  the  great  value 
and  efficacy  of  these  humbug  contrivances.  One 
of  the  certificates  of  these  amiable  doctors  we  copy 
in  full,  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  "the 
profession"  goes  against  quackery. 

I  have  examined  the  Medicated  Apron  of  Dr. 
Badger,  and  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  its  excel- 
lence. It  fulfills  all  the  indications  of  a  preventive 
as  well  as  of  a  curative.  It  retains  the  animal  heat, 
and  resists  the  action  of  external  atmospheric  in- 
fluences. In  the  case  of  epidemic  predisposition, 
I  consider  its  use  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
as  answering  a  want  felt  by  every  medical  man. 

James  M.  Quin,  M.  D.,  148  Ninth  St, 

New  York,  June  3,  1851. 

Consider,  reader,  the  marvelous  wisdom  of  "re- 
taining the  animal  heat "  in  the  bowels,  a  melt- 
ing August  day,  when  one  is  actually  panting  for 
breath  !  A  "  chunk  of  ice"  to  the  part  would  be 
just  as  sensible  a  prescription  as  a  hot  apron.  But 
greater  aud  brighter  yet  is  the  next  idea,  or  want 
of  idea,  expressed  by  Dr.  Quin : — "  it  resists  the 
action  of  external  atmospheric  influences."  There 
is  learning  for  you.  Probably  the  "  external  air" 
acting  right  straight  against  the  abdominal  skin,  is 
the  cause. of  bowel  complaints!  Who  knows? 
How  is  an  individual  man  going  to  get  into  bed 
and  out  again,  these  sultry  nights  and  mornings, 
without  exposing  his  delicate  and  susceptible  limbs 
to  the  atmospheric  influence,  unless hehas  on  some 
of  the  medicated  aprons  in  the  shape  of  long  dresses? 


The  Anger-Cure  Case. — We  have  seen  an 
explanation  of  the  case  alluded  to  in  our  last  num- 
ber, as  having  been  treated  by  Dr.  Cleveland. 
The  doctor's  language  certainly  implied  all  we  im- 
puted ;  and  the  doctrine  is  advanced,  of  treating 
diseases  by  exciting  "furious  anger,"  which  we  en- 
tirely dissent  from.  But  strict  justice,  which  we  are 
ready  to  mete  to  friend  or  foe,  requires  that  we 
should  exonerate  Dr.  C.  from  any  moral  miscon- 
duct in  the  affair.  If  Dr.  C.  will  take  our  friendly 
advice,  and  give  particulars  hereafter,  as  we 
Water-Cure  doctors  do,  he  will  be  more  easily  un- 
derstood. In  the  above  ease,  which  certainly  in- 
volved a  novel  principle  in  therapeutics,  there  was 
no  occasion  for  withholding  the  explanatory  facts. 


COLIC  OF   INFANTS. 

BY    JOEL    SHEW,    M.    D. 

A  lady  of  Ohio,  a  water  patient,  having  a 
young  infant  afflicted  with  colic,  wishes  to  know 
the  proper  treatment  to  be  pursued  under  such 
circumstances.  Before  speaking  of  the  methods 
to  be  employed,  I  will  remark  that  the  diet  the 
mother  used  before  the  birth  of  the  child  was 
not  in  all  respects  what  it  should  have  been,  and 
as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  physical  wrong- 
doing, the  infant  must  suffer.  She  admits  that  she 
used  flesh  meat,  which  I  contend  is  always  "better 
for  those  who  are  about  to  become  mothers  to 
avoid.  She  also  used  salt  fish  and  tea  and  coffee. 
Now  a  female,  if  under  such  circumstances  she 
partake  of  such  articles — and  such  is  the  practice 
in  this  country  generally — will  find  that  iu  forty- 
nine  cases  out  of  every  fifty  the  infant  will  be 
troubled  with  colic  soon  after  its  birth,  if  not  with 
some  still  more  formidable  malady. 

It  then  often  happens — and  in  some  eases,  per- 
haps, do  what  we  may  it  must — that  young  in- 
fants suffer  severely  with  colic,  or  colicky  pains  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  the  case  referred  to 
the  child  is  only  eight  days  old — the  first  the 
mother  has  had — and  it  has  had  the  colic  since  the 
third  day.  And,  as  is  common  on  such  occasions, 
it  has  been  dosed  in  the  old  fashioned  way,  which 
has  only  made  it  the  worse.  Catnip  tea,  paregor- 
ic, castor  oil,  etc.,  may  help  a  little  at  the  time, 
but  depend  upon  it  they  inevitably  do  harm  to 
the  child  in  the  end ;  make  it  more  liable  to  the 
same  kind  of  attacks  they  are  given  to  cure,  and 
not  unfrequently  bring  on  ailments  of  much  more 
formidable  and  dangerous  character. 

But  what  means  are  we  to  take  in  these  cases  ? 
First,  as  to  what  the  mother  should  not  do,  and 
second,  as  to  what  she  should  do. 

She  should  not  set  at  once  to  dosing  the  delicate 
stomach  of  the  infant,  a  thing  of  almost  universal 
custom. 

She  should  not  nurse  it  or  feed  it  every  few 
minutes  with  the  hope  of  quieting  it,  but  have 
some  regard  to  regularity  and  the  laws  of  diges- 
tion. 

She  should  not  feed  it  at  all  with  anything 
except  her  own  milk;  but  if  she  cannot  herself 
nurse  it,  and  has  no  one  else  to  supply  her  place, 
she  should  feed  it  upon  good  cow's  milk,  with  the 
addition  of  one  fourth  or  sixth  part  pure  soft 
water,  but  without  sugar  or  any  other  addition 
whatever. 

She  should  not  dress  it  either  too  warmly  or 
too  coldly,  nor  should  it  have  any  bandage  or 
roller  about  the  abdomen,  since  this  always  neces- 
sarily tends  to  debility  of  the  viscera,  and  conse- 
quently to  induce  colic  as  well  as  other  ailments 
of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal. 

She  should  not  eat  and  drink  all  manner  of 
unhealthful  articles,  thinking  that  these  do  not  as 
much  affect  the  child  as  her  own  self.  The  health 
of  the  child  depends  upon  that  of  the  mother,  and 
without  healthy  food  good  health  is  impossible. 

She  should  not  allow  the  child  to  remain  half  of 
the  time  wet,  as  is  often  the  case,  from  the  misery 
discharges,  a  most  uncleanly  practice,  and  one 
which  often  gives  the  child  a  cold  that  ends  in 
colic,  when  with  proper  observance  of  cleanliness 
it  would  not  at  all  suffer  in  this  respect. 
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As  to  the  immediate  treatment  in  a  case  of  colic, 
we  use — 

1.  The  tepid  injection  of  pure  soft  -water.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  means.  Have  a  good  syringe  ; 
use  it  carefully,  so  as  to  do  no  violence  to  the  ten- 
der parts  to  which  it  is  applied ;  use  the  water 
very  freely  as  to  quantity,  and  often  complete  and 
perfect  relief  will  be  the  immediate  result.  But 
do  not  allow  yourself  to  go  on  carelessly  in  your 
own  or  the  child's  diet,  thinking  that  you  always 
have  at  hand  a  remedy  so  quick  and  salutary  in 
its  action  as  the  tepid  water  injection.  Good  as 
the  remedy  may  be,  it  is  yet  always  in  some  sense 
an  unnatural  one,  and  should  be  avoided  when  it 
is  possible  to  do  so,  that  is,  the  occasion  for  it. 
But  when  there  is  need,  use  it  faithfully,  two, 
three,  or  twenty  times  in  a  day,  as  the  case  may 
need. 

2.  Use  the  wet  girdle  constantly.  Have  it  at 
least  two  thicknesses  wet  about  the  child's  body, 
and  one  or  two  of  dry,  according  to  the  season. 
Change  it  every  two  or  three  hours  at  farthest, 
and  oftener  if  necessary.  It  should  generally  be 
wrung  pretty  well,  that  is,  not  left  too  wet  It 
should  always  be  managed  so  as  not  to  allow  the 
child's  body  to  become  either  too  warm  or  too  cold. 
But  more  is  to  be  feared  from  heat  than  cold  as  a 
general  thing.  The  wet  girdle  is  one  of  the  best 
possible  means  for  invigorating  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  as  a  consequence,  of  preventing  colic 
and  all  other  ailments  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
that  can  be  resorted  to. 

3.  We  also  give  often  the  packing  wet  sheet  in 
these  cases.  The  child  is  wrapped  up  in  a  wet 
towel,  for  example,  which  acts  by  its  warmth  and 
moisture  like  a  poultice.  It  lulls  pain,  and  brings 
down  heat  and  imfiammation,  and  may  be  repeat- 
ed as  often  and  as  continuously  as  the  ease  may 
require. 

4.  The  prolonged  half  or  shallow  bath  is  also 
an  invaluable  means  in  these  cases.  We  use  the 
water  generally  at  from  70  to  80  degrees  F.  for 
the  young  infant.  I  have  always  regarded  that 
people  generally,  as  well  as  practitioners,  are  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  using  very  cold  water  for 
young  children.  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty 
in  cooling  them  as  much  as  necessary  with  water 
at  from  *70  to  80  degrees  F.  Why  then  need  we 
use  water  very  cold  while  milder  means  are  all- 
sufficient  f  We  put  a  small  quantity  of  water  in 
a  small  wooden  or  other  tub.  Two  or  three 
inches  deep  is  sufficient.  We  then  wash  the  child 
well  for  one,  two,  or  twenty  minutes,  in  it,  using, 
at  the  same  time,  a  proper  degree  of  friction,  and 
so  continue  till  the  arm  pits  are  cool.  With  a 
cup,  or  other  vessel,  we  pour  water  upon  the  head 
at  the  same  time  of  the  bath.  Then  the  child  is 
made  dry  and  warm,  the  wet  girdle  being  put 
about  it,  however,  before  dressing. 

5.  If  we  can  get  the  child  to  drink  a  little  warm 
water,  so  as  to  induce  vomiting,  it  is  well  to  do  so. 
With  adults  we  can  insist  upon  this,  and  water 
vomiting  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  of  all  reme- 
dies for  colic.  Infants  vomit  easier  than  adults, 
so  that  often  a  very  little  suffices.  Sometimes,  too, 
they  vomit 'without  water,  and  so  get  relief  in  a 
natural  way.  But  the  mother  need  not  worry 
herself  if  she  should  fail  in  getting  the  stomach  to 
act  in  this  way.     The  other  means  are  sufficient 


Thus,  then,  it  will  appear  that  we  have  a  great 
!  variety  of  remedial  means,  in  the  water-treatment, 
j  for  colic  of  infants.  Good  judgment,  patience, 
j  and  perseverance,  are  of  course  needed  here  as 
-  elsewhere,  in  the  management  of  young  children. 
I  And  in  conclusion  let  me  urge  a  word  of  advice 
\  upon  mothers,  Avho  are  certainly,  as  much  as  any 

of  us,  interested  in  this  subject.  Let  them  endea- 
|  vor  constantly  and  diligently  themselves  to  obey 
J  those  laws  which  are  necessary  to  be  obeyed,  in 

order  to  insure  them  the  best  possible  degree  of 
\  health;  and  if,  notwithstanding  all  that  they  may 
]  do,  they  yet  find  their  infants  troubled  with  the 

ailment  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  let  them 
\  not  resort  at  once  to  catnip  tea,  magnesia,  pare- 
!  goric,  or  any  other  multiform  compounds,  which 
I  are  forced  down  the  stomachs  of  the  young,  always 
>  to  their  injury  ;  but  let  them  resort  faithfully  and 
:  perseveringly  to  that  best,  and  most  abundant  of 

all  remedies  which  God  has  given  to  man,  pure 

j    WATER. 


DRIPPINGS  PROM  A  WET-SHEET. 

BT   A.    S.    A. 

s 

Could  the  thousand  young  women  that  are  now 
;  killing  themselves  with  splints,  whalebones,  and 
\  tight  dresses,  receive  a  dash  of  Physiology  from 
the  bucket  of  Truth,  which  draws  Life  and  Health 
'  from  Nature's  Fountains,  as  relating  simply  to  the 
)  circulation  of  the  blood;    could  1  hey  but  know 
i  that  the  heart  drives  the  blood  to  the  lungs,  for 
\  the  express  purpose   of  purifying,  by  coming  in 
\  contact  with  the  common  air — retaining  the  oxy- 
gen, and  throwing  off  the  poisonous  gas;  could 
they  but  realize  that  air,  pure  air,  will  purify  the 
,  blood  faster  and  decidedly  better  than  all  the  drug 
>  physic  that  the  stomach  could  digest ;  could  they 
know  that  it  is  impossible  to  inhale  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fresh  air  with  a  tight  dress  on ;  could 
they  be  made  to  know  that  'tis  whalebones  and 
tight  dresses  that  give   them  cold   feet — a  slight 
cold — or  a  severe  cough  ;  that  they  will  not  "  fall 
to  pieces"  if  they  do  not  wear  them,  or  that  people 
(sensible  people,)  thought  less  of  them  for  so  doing, 
methinks  they  would,  with  one  desperate  effort, 
burst  off  the  hooks  and  eyes,  break  the  splints,  and 
rip  the  seams,  in  trying  to  inflate  their  lungs  to 
their  utmost  capacity. 

Could  they  be  induced  to  try  on  the  short  skirt- 
ed dress  ;  have  one  just  to  do  work  in  or  to  walk 
in  ;  that  they  might  see  the  convenience  in  going 
up  and  down  stairs,  in  walking  in  mud,  dust  or 
dew,  the  economy  in  labor  and  expense,  and  the 
good  appearance  they  would  make,  and  the  inde- 
pendence it  gives  character,  not  to  be  tied  to  the 
apron  string  of  foolish  fashion,  they  would  ele- 
vate their  condition,  improve  their  health,  and  re- 
spect themselves  more, and  be  considered  wiser  in 
the  eyes  of  all. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  little  home  treatment  in 
Water-Cure : — 

WATER  VS.  CALOMEL. 

Mrs.  P ,  a  lady  about  34  years  of  age,  and  a 


exception:  a  large  calomel  or  fever  sore,  just 
which  you  please  to  call  it,  broke  out  on  her  right 
ankle.  It  will  be  impossible  to  describe  the  suffer- 
ing and  misery  it  produced — suffice  it  to  say,  it 
was  one  of  the  worst  kind — always  painful  and 
offensive.  After  doctoring  it  for  about  nine  years, 
during  which  time,  one  year,  it  was  strapped  from 
the  foot  to  her  knee  every  other  day — another  sea- 
son she  took  thirty  dollars  worth  (cost  that,  'twant 
worth  it)  of  sarsaparilla  syrup !  Eight  or  ten 
different  doctors  tried  to  cure,  it  and  failed.  For 
about  two  years  after,  she  gave  up  all  hopes  of  heal- 
ing it,  and  desired  it  might  be  amputated  to  relieve 
the  pain. 

Last  fall  her  husbaud  persuaded  her  to  try 
water.  She  bathed  all  over  twice  a  day,  and 
wrapped  the  limb  in  a  wet  bandage  every  night, 
and  wore  a  dry  one  through  the  day — she  ate  verv 
little  meat,  and  abstained  from  tea  and  coffee — the 
consequence  was  that  it  is  entirely  healed,  and  she 
thinks  permanently.  The  skins  looks  red  yet,  and 
shows  the  marks  of  the  bandage,  otherwise  it 
would  be  as  among  the  things  that  were  but  are 
not.  The  pain  ceased  after  the  first  two  weeks. 
So  much  for  taking  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 


resident  of  this  place,  about  twelve  years  ago  was 
attacked  with  a  fever.     She  had  the  best  of  Allo- 
pathic treatment,  and  after  surviving  a  long  and  j 
painful  illness,  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  i 
to  get  about  and  enjoy  very  good  health,  with  this  ( 


DOMESTIC  PRACTICE  OP  HYDROPATHY. 

BY    AS   EX-DRUGGIST. 

Oxe  evening  in  February,  1850,  my  wife  called 
me  out  of  the  drug  store,  to  see  my  little  boy,  of 
four  years  old,  who  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  with  his  breathing.  I  found  him  with 
quite  a  fever,  complaining  much  of  his  throat,  &c, 
and  although  he  could  occasionally  succeed  in 
dropping  off  into  a  doze,  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
would  immediately  rouse  1dm  up ;  in  short,  it  was 
a  bad  case  of  croup.  Instead  of  going  down  stairs 
and  pouring  out  a  dose  of  hive  syrup,  as  would 
have  been  my  course  three  years  before,  I  deter- 
mined to  try  what  virtue  there  was  in  water,  so  I 
brought  up  a  pailful  fresh  from  the  cistern,,  and 
wetting  a  sheet  thoroughly  in  it,  wrapped  it  about 
him,  and  laid  him  on  the  sofa,  then  covered  him 
up  with  a  goodly  quantity  of  comfortables.  After 
keeping  him  in  that  condition  between  one  and 
two  hours,  I  took  him  out,  and  gave  him  a  rubbing 
sheet,  and  then  put  him  to  bed,  where  he  rested 
as  comfortable  as  need  be.  I  gave  him  another 
rubbing  sheet  in  the  morning,  and  kept  him  in  the 
house  two  or  three  days,  with  a  wet  bandage  about 
his  throat,  and  that  was  the  last  of  his  croup. 

This  spring  my  four  children  have  all  had  a  try 
at  the  scarlet  fever,  or  the  scarlet  fever  has  had  a 
try  at  them.  Several  children  in  the  neighborhood 
died  ttnder  drug  treatment,  but  mine  could  not  be 
kept  in  the  house  enough  to  have  it  thoroughly — 
my  wife  having  a  notion  that  fresh  air  was  good 
in  such  cases — so  we  would  give  them  a  rubbing 
sheet  and  send  them  out  to  play  it  off,  and  it  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  Only  my  oldest,  a  girl  of  eight 
years,  seemed  to  have  any  trouble  about  getting 
along,  and  she  was  only  kept  in  the  house  three  or 
four  days, — the  others  hardly  missed  playing  out  of 
doors  a  single  day.  About  one  week  after  mv  boy 
was  first  taken  with  it,  and  while  still  covered 
completely  with  the  scarlet  rash,  he  was  walking 
in  the  street  with  me,  when  I  called  the  attention 
of  an  Allopath  to  his  looks ;  he  immediately  ad- 
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vised  my  returning  home  with  him,  as  the  high 
wind  then  blowing  was  exceedingly  bad  for  him, 
but  knowing  that  be  had  no  calomel  in  his  system 
to  be  affected  by  the  wind,  I  passed  it  by,  and  as 
yet,  about  a  month,  I  have  seen  no  ill  effects,  so 
conclude  the  doctor  was  under  a  mistake. 


NEURALGIA,  OR  CRAMPS  IN  THE 

STOMACH. 
BY  B.  L.  P. 

About  fourteen  years  ago  I  strained  my  stomacb, 
since  which  time  I  have  suffered  most  excruciating 
pains,  not  only  in  my  stomach,  although  always 
most  severe  when  in  that  organ,  but  in  various 
parts  of  the  system,  which  the  doctor  called  Neu- 
ralgia. During  seven  years,  I  tried  at  least  fifty 
different  kinds  of  medicine.  Some  of  the  time  I 
enjoyed  comfortable  health,  but,  for  the  most  part 
have  been  far  from  well.  I  found  by  experience, 
that  anything  taken  in  the  stomach  during  the 
paroxysms,  prolonged  the  sufferings,  and  used  out- 
ward applications,  such  as  mustard  seed,  or  steam- 
ing, with  much  better  effect.  About  seven  years 
ago,  I  lost  all  confidence  in  physicians,  attended  a 
course  of  physiological  lectures,  bought  a  work  on 
Physiology,  and  quit  the  use  of  tea.  Coffee  I 
had  abandoned  two  years  before.  I  used  no  drink 
but  cold  water,  commenced  a  regular  course  of 
bathing,  with  much  attention  to  diet.  In  a  few 
weeks  I  was  very  sensible  of  improvement.  But 
I  have  since,  at  various  times,  had  very  severe 
turns  by  taxing  the  nervous  system  beyond  her 
power  of  endurance,  or  by  sudden  changes  of 
weather.  I  have  tried  water  in  almost  every  form, 
many  times  with  decidedly  bad  effect,  but  my  faith 
in  the  precious  element  was  by  no  means  dimin- 
ished, but  my  want  of  knowledge  to  use  it  right 
was  all  I  needed.  I  have  read  several  books  to 
inform  myself,  and  among  them  the  "Water-Cure 
Journal.  About  a  year  since,  I  had  an  attack  in 
my  stomach.  I  immediately  placed  my  feet  in  hot 
water,  for  they  were  extremely  cold,  and  applied 
a  folded  towel,  wet  with  cold  water,  to  my 
stomach,  which  gave  me  almost  immediate  relief. 
I  have  tried  it  three  times  with  like  results,  but 
have  not  had  occasion  to  test  its  efficacy  for  nearly 
a  year.  I  think  I  was  never  free  from  attacks, 
previous  to  the  use  of  water,  more  than  three 
months  at  a  time.  My  general  health  is  better.  I 
practise  daily  bathing,  and  hope  yet  to  be  well. 
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The  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia,  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  Hydropathy  and  Hygiene,  in  eight  parts, 
designed  as  a  Guide  to  Families  and  Students,  and 
a  Text-Book  for  Physicians,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations.   By  R.  T.   Trall,   M.  D.     New   York: 
Fowlers  &  Wells,  publishers. 
The  First  and  Second  numbers  of  this  great  work 
have  already  been  published.     Succeeding  numbers 
will  be  issued  as  rapidly  as  possible.     The  engravings 
with  which  it  is  to  be  most  profusely  illustrated,  are 
nearly  completed.     The  Anatojiy  and  Physiology  of 
every  part  of  the  human  body  'will  be  dissected,  and 
laid  open  to  full  view,  by  means  of  these  several  hun- 
dred engravings.    In  his  introduction,  the  author 
says — 

"  Before  the  prevailing  medical  practice  can  be  re- 


volutionized, and  a  system  introduced  at  variance  with 
established  usages  ;  in  direct  antagonism  with  the 
general  habits,  customs,  education,  and  prejudices  of 
the  people  ;  in  utter  contempt  of  the  teachings  and 
practices  of  great  and  venerable  names,  and  opposed 
to  the  pride,  interest,  reputation,  and  even  conscien- 
tious convictions  of  a  learned,  honorable,  and  influen- 
tial profession — the  intelligent  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity will  demand  reasons  the  most  profound  and  evi- 
dences the  most  conclusive,  while  the  illiterate  will 
require  an  accumulation  of  facts  and  details  absolutely 
overwhelming. 

"  The  philosophy  of  life  and  health,  the  laws  of  the 
human  organism,  and  its  relations  to  surrounding  na- 
ture, have  been,  in  my  judgment,  already  sufficiently 
demonstrated  to  satisfy  the  intellectual  mind  of  the 
former  class,  and  their  application  to  the  preservation 
of  health  and  cure  of  disease  amply  demonstrated  by 
actual  experiment  for  the  exercise  of  the  faith  of  the 
latter  class.  All  that  seems  necessary  now,  in  order 
to  achieve  that  great  reform  in  human  society,  which 
shall  restore  to  the  individuals  who  compose  it  "  sound 
minds  in  sound  bodies,"  and  that  exalted  state  of  hap- 
piness which  human  nature  is  susceptible  of,  even  in 
this  world,  is  to  commend  these  great  truths  to  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  human  beings,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  shall  be  exemplified  in  their  lives." 

[This  most  comprehensive  work  will  doubtless  find 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  every  family,  especially  those 
who  would  acquaint  themselves  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Water-Cure.  Price  for  the  complete 
work  only  $2,  or  25  cents  a  number — mailable. 

JHtHnllEtrij. 

Our  New  Fashion  Plates. — Until  quite  recently, 
we  had  no  thought  of  attempting  to  compete  with  the 
large,  high-priced,  fashionable  magazines,  in  the  de- 
partment of  "  Ladies'  Costumes  ;"  but  we  are  now 
after  them,  and  if  they  do  not  "  clear  the  track,"  we 
shall  soon  "  run  them  down."  With  our  first  attempt 
at  "  illustration,"  we  are  not  entirely  satisfied  ;  but  it 
is  so  vastly  superior,  and  contrasts  so  favorably  with 
the  long  mopping  or  sweeping-gown,  that  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  present  both  views  together. 

We  like  the  open-bottomed  pants  better  than  those 
confined  at  the  ankle  ;  we  think  them  more  convenient 
and  better-looking. 

The  dress  of  number  two,  in  the  plate,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pants,  for  a  summer  dress,  meets  our 
views  very  nearly.  We  shall,  in  future  numbers,  pre- 
sent other  styles,  which  will  aid  every  one  in  selecting 
a  costume  most  becoming.  We  would  not  have  all 
dress  alike.  No  matter  how  great  the  diversity,  so 
long  as  health,  taste,  economy,  convenience,  and  ap- 
propriateness, are  considered.  All  whalebone  and 
tight  lacing  should  be  religiously  avoided.  More 
anon. 

DR.  QUOGGS  TO  DR.  NOGGS. 

Admirable  Gossipper — We  must  hold  up  a  little, 
or  our  allopathic  brethren  will  go  "  raving  distracted." 
Goodness  knows  they  are  mischievous  enough,  but 
"  cruelty  to  animals"  I  was  always  opposed  to.  I 
say,  therefore,  so  long  as  it  is  a,  fixing  fact  that  they 
must  be  "  drowned  out,"  let  us  kill  them  off  at  least 
as  tenderly  as  they  do  their  patients.  Their  "  big 
bugs"  here  in  Gotham,  finding  they  couldn't  frighten 
or  reason  the  water-cure  out  of  people's  heads,  have 
employed  the  "  small  fry"  to  blackguard  it  all  away. 
Probably  this  policy  will  work  better,  and  then  again, 
probably  it  won't.  I'll  tell  thee  how  the  idea  was  dis- 
covered. 

There  was  once  a  great  law-suit  between  two  neigh- 
bors about  the  title  of  a  farm.  The  plaintiff  substan- 
tiated by  any  amount  of  evidence  that  he  had  the  best 


claim  ;  and  then  the  defendant  rebutted  by  "  all  sorts 
of  swearing,"  that  he  owned  all  the  title  there  ever 
was,  or  ever  could  be.  Now,  the  whole  testimony, 
taken  together,  was  of  such  a  "  curious  nature,"  that 
the  "  party  of  the  second  part"  knew  it  was  an  ill 
wind  for  him  ;  whereupon,  seeing  he  couldn't  get  his 
case,  he  determined  to  have  his  revenge  ;  so  he  gave 
one  pettifogger  five  dollars  to  make  as  good  a  speech 
as  the  ease  admitted  of,  and  gave  another  pettifogger, 
who  had  some  talent  for  slang,  five  dollars  to  black- 
guard the  plaintiff  and  the  opposing  counsel. 

Thee  will  apprehend  the  application  at  half  a 
glance.  Our  medical  "  upper-tendoms,"  on  discover- 
ing that  all  decent  opposition  was  useless  in  checking 
the  ravages  on  their  business  made  by  the  "  cold 
water  army,"  changed  tactics,  and  got  up  a  paper  they 
call  the  Medical  Gazette,  devoted  exclusively  to  "  cut- 
ting away"  at  everything  except  genuine  cod-liver 
oil  allopathy.  This  paper  is,  body  and  soul,  in  keep- 
ing with  its  dedication.  It  is  the  dirtiest  sheet,  exter- 
nally, that  1  know  of,  and  the  smuttiest  in  its  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  of  any  periodical  in  the  country. 
If  a  person  were  to  see  the  dingy,  cadaverous-looking 
Medical  Gazette,  by  the  side  of  the  fair,  clear,  hand- 
some, healthy-looking  Water-Cure  Journal,  he  would 
know  instinctively  which  told  the  truth,  and  which 
lied. 

This  Gazette  is  said  to  be  edited  by  a  circumstance 
called  David  Meredith  Reese,  M.  £).,  LL.  D.,  and 
various  other  D's,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary. 
Whether  it  is  a  "  real  crittur,"  or  a  name  given  to 
show  off  under,  like  the  "  woolly  horse"  exhibition 
here,  not  long  ago,  I  can't  say.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
can  blackguard  like  a  tornado.  He  blackguards  all  the 
homceopathic  schools,  and  all  the  homoeopathic  papers 
and  books,  and  calls  all  the  homoeopathic  doctors 
knaves  or  fools  ;  and  he  waxes  particularly  mighty  in 
letting  out  on  hydropathic  doctors,  and  hydropathic 
publishers,  and  hydropathic  books  and  papers,  not 
even  forgetting  to  slang  hydropathic  patients.  Some- 
times the  fellow  runs  off  the  track — mayhap,  he  is 
sometimes  left  without  the  conductor — and  black- 
guards away  lustily  at  his  own  owners,  and  calls  half 
of  the  allopathies  the  worst  kind  of  quacks.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  ability  to  fl  full  the  position  he  occu- 
pies, and  for  thy  amusement,  I  quote  the  following 
notice  of  the  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia,  now  being 
published : — 

"  The  author  was  one  of  the  earliest  victims  of  the 
water  disease,  (hydropathy,)  and  may  now  be  con- 
sidered an  inveterate  case,  and  classed  among  the  in- 
curables in  the  out-door  asylum  for  the  monomaniacs, 
which  promises  to  become  as  '  big  as  all  out  doors,'  if 
it  would  shelter  all  the  multiplying  victims  of  medical 
delusion,  whose  name  is  legion." 

The 'fellow  has  hit  a  great  deal  nearer  the  truth 
than  he  meant  to ;  for  the  "  promise"  that  hy- 
dropathy will  prevail  till  it  takes  "  all  out  doors"  to 
contain  it,  is  being  realized  pretty  considerably  fast. 

Has  thee  heard  anything  conclusive  from  the  great 
"  Medical  Convention  V  I  can't  learn  as  they  have 
done  anything  particularly  astonishing,  except  ap- 
point committees,  and  eat  dinners.  In  conclusion, 
my  very  dear  Doctor  Noggs,  let  me  admonish  thee 
not  to  be  too  severe  on  our  allopathic  brethren.  The 
old  and  good  maxim  is,  "  help  such  as  need  help,  and 
be  kind."    Kill  'em  kindly,  I  say.      Thine,  as  ever, 

Quoggs. 

PUBLIC  APPRECIATION. 

The  following  communication,  not  written  for  pub- 
lication, is  a  specimen  of  private  commendatory  let- 
ters constantly  being  received  at  this  office  from  per- 
sons of  all  professions  and  occupations  : — 

Buffalo,  June  10,  1851. 

Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells — I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the  great 
work  in  which  you  are  engaged.  My  conscience  would 
reprove  me  were  I  longer  to  withhold  my  hearty  ap- 
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proval,  and  sincere  gratification,  in  view  of  your  ex- 
cellent labors  in  behalf  of  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant reforms  of  the  day.  Permit  me  to  say,  that  I 
firmly  believe  the  publications  issuing  from  your 
establishment  are  accomplishing  more  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  man  than  the  issues  from  any  other  press  in 
the  New  World.  This  is  the  deliberate  conclusion  of 
many  years'  observation. 

Your  publications  upon  phrenology  have  already 
resulted  in  vast  good,  and  yet  are  but  just  beginning 
to  exhibit  their  influence.  Every  house  has  its 
phrenological  works,  gotten  up  in  your  interesting, 
simple  style,  which  are  exerting  upon  each  member  of 
the  family  an  imperceptible  but  inevitable  influence. 
Much  as  I  prize  your  labors  in  other  departments  of 
human  reforms,  I  have  long  regarded  phrenology  as 
your  greatest  work. 

I  did  not  intend  to  particularize  the  various  features 
of  your  commendable  efforts,  and  shall  only  speak  of 
one  more  at  this  time— I  refer  to  your  Water- Cure 
Journal.  I  like  this  paper  exceedingly,  for  several 
reasons.  And  first,  beginning  with  the  feature  of  vast 
importance,  it  is  published  in  better  style  than  any 
other  cheap  paper  in  the  country.  Second,  it  is  stript 
of  all  technicalities  and  flourish.  As  in  all  your  other 
publications,  so  in  this,  everything  is  said  in  direct, 
beautiful  simplicity.  Third,  the  spirit  of  the  Journal 
is  catholic.  It  is  not  like  most  medical  journals,  full 
of  denunciations  and  excommunications.  I  particu- 
larly like  it  for  this.  And  lastly,  though  you  must 
not  whisper  it  in  the  ears  of  my  homoeopathic  brethren, 
1  have  for  years  looked  upon  the  water-cure  system  as 
a  special  god-send,  not  second  in  importance  to  any 
agency  now  operating  in  the  field  of  medical  reform. 
And  yet,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  I  shall  continue 
in  the  practice  and  especial  advocacy  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic system  of  medicine.  These  I  may  communi- 
cate at  a  future  time.  Truly,  yours, 

*        *        *        * 


The  Providence  Physiological  Society.— [By 
request,  Mrs.  P.  W.  Davis  has  furnished  us  with  the 
following  for  publication  in  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 
We  would  again  express  the  hope,  that  similar  socie- 
ties may  be  formed  in  every  city  and  village  in  our 
country.     Great  good  would  arise  therefrom.] 

Pardon  me  for  so  long  neglecting  to  answer  your 
inquiries  with  regard  to  our  Physiological  Society.  I 
could  fill  this  sheet  with  the  why's  ;  but  I  am  sure,  in 
your  benevolence,  you  will  not  demand  them,  now 
that  I  am  seated,  ready  to  give  you  the  desired  infor- 
mation. 

The  Providence  Physiological  Society  was  organized 
in  January,  1850.  Soon  after  the  close  of  a  long 
course  of  free  lectures,  given  by  myself  in  the  City 
Mission  Chapel,  I  think  about  fifty  ladies  gave  their 
names  as  members,  and  were  present  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  which,  you  will  ob- 
serve, is  open  for  men  as  well  as  women.  During  the 
first  eight  months  the  meetings  were  held  semi- 
monthly— the  first  meeting  of  the  month  being  a  lec- 
ture, the  last  a  social  meeting.  A  steadily  increasing 
interest  seemed  to  demand  more  frequent  lectures,  and 
in  September  a  resolution  was  passed  to  have  a  course 
of  lectures  given  before  the  society,  holding  them 
weekly  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  The 
lectures  were  accordingly  commenced  in  the  Sabbath 
School-Room  of  the  Universalist  Church,  Westmin- 
ster street.  Six  lectures  were  given  there,  when, 
from  the  increased  attendance  and  interest  manifested. 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  procure  a  permanent  hall 
for  the  meetings  and  the  property  of  the  society, 
which,  though  very  inconsiderable,  is  a  beginning  of 
something  greater. 

The  library  numbers  nearly  or  quite  one  hundred 
well-selected  volumes,  with  a  neat  book-ease.  We 
have  also  had  the  use  of  a  fine  French  model,  a  set 
of  Endicott's  life-size  engravings,  with  models  of  the 


eye,  bronchial  tubes,  skeleton,  &c.  Dr.  Preston,  one 
of  our  first  physicians,  who  has  lectured  to  us  several 
times,  with  very  great  acceptance,  also  presented 
several  fine  engravings  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  some 
Other  articles  "useful  to  students.  Several  other  physi-  < 
eians  have  presented  books  to  our  library. 

The  society  now  numbers  nearly  or  quite  two  hun- 
dred  members.     Since  its  organization,  lectures  have   J 
been  given  by  Miss  H.  K.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,    ; 
whose  philanthropic  labors  in  the  diffusion  of  knowl-   ! 
edge,  for  the  last  two  years,  have  not  been  unappre- 
eiated.     Her  lectures  are  of  a  highly  practical,  com-   I 
mon-sense  character — her  si  gle  aim  being  use  to  the   j 
greatest  number:  they  are  r.ot  cumbered  with  un- 
necessary ornament  or  technicalities. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Johnson  has  given  us  several  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  lectures,  of  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific character,  and  calculated  to  be  very  useful  to 
those  who  have  already  made  some  advancement  in 
study.  She  has  thought  and  written  both  for  the 
learned  and  unlearned. 

Miss  Martha  Mowry,  M.  D.,  of  our  city,  has  also 
lectured,  with  very  great  acceptance,  several  times. 
Her  lectures  are  thoroughly  scientific  ;  indeed,  in 
anatomy,  I  have  rarely  heard  any  one  equally  minute, 
clear,  and  satisfactory. 

Dr.  McKnight  lectured  on  the  Principles  of  Homoeo- 
pathy. Much  interest  was  taken  in  the  subject  of  the 
lecture. 

Dr.  Broadbentgaveavery  sensible  and  well- arranged 
lecture  on  Phrenology.  I  have  myself  lectured  on 
various  subjects,  as  necessity  demanded,  after  my  own 
rap-random  fashion.  Several  other  physicians  have 
promised  to  aid  us  in  our  laudable  plan  of  disseminat- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  govern  life  and 
health.  Since  the  physicians  have  lectured  to  us,  a 
few  gentlemen  have  ventured  in  to  listen.  Some  were 
a  little  disturbed  at  their  appearance  among  us,  and 
doubted  the  propriety  of  their  presence,  but  the 
strength  of  the  society  was  on  the  side  of  liberality. 
It  was  rather  amusing  to  hear  the  mooted  question 
among  women.  It  might  have  been  put  somewhat  in 
this  form  :  Shall  we  suffer  our  lords,  who  exclude  us 
from  their  scientific  and  literary  institutions,  their  de- 
bating clubs,  bowling  saloons,  &c,  to  come  here  and 
gain  instruction  of  the  most  useful  character  1  They 
came  ;  that  is  our  answer.        Yours,  very  truly, 

P.  W.  D. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Provi- 
dence Physiological  Society",  on  the  occasion  of 
presenting  Mrs.  M.  A.  W.  Johnson  with  a  beautiful 
volume  of  Bryant's  Poems,  as  a  token  of  regard  from 
its  members : — 

Resolved,  That  we  have  listened  to  the  lectures 
given  by  Mrs.  Johnson,  on  the  subject  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  with  deep  interest,  and  that  we  con- 
sider her  instructions  on  the  nature  of  the  different 
organs,  their  functions,  diseases,  &c,  as  invaluable, 
having  been  presented  in  a  lucid,  dignified,  and 
thoughtful  manner,  for  which  she  has  our  gratitude 
and  most  cordial  sympathy. 

Resolved,  That  Mrs.  Johnson's  lectures  take  high 
rank  as  scientific  productions,  and  indicate  a  mind  in 
the  practice  of  rigid  investigation,  and  careful,  patient 
thought. 

Resolved,  That,  as  she  goes  from  us,  we  recommend 
her  to  the  public  as  one  who  fully  understands  her 
mission,  and  a  woman  every  way  worthy  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  public. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Johnson,  signed  by  the  president  and 
secretary.  Rebecca  M.  C.  Capron,  President, 

Mary  Eddy,  Secretary. 


Fragments,  gathered  up  during  five  years  reading 
of  the  Water-Cure  Journal.  By  H.  A.  French. 

Fragment  First. — When  a  child  worries  in  cutting 
teeth,  tie  up  snow  or  pulverized  ice  ia  cotton  or  linen 


cloth,  and  give  it  for  a  "  sugar  teat."  This  acts  like 
a  charm,  and  the  child  "  shuts  up  "  imtanter.  When 
ice  or  snow  cannot  be  procured,  rags  wet  in  cold  water, 
if  frequently  changed,  will  answer.  This  answers  for 
a  local  treatment,  but  if  the  mother  is  not  too  indolent, 
an  occasional  pack,  followed  by  a  brisk  wash-down 
and  friction,  will  be  found  invaluable  to  equalize  the 
circulation. 

Fragment  Second.— Snufling  water  up  the  nose  is 
excellent  for  a  cold  in  head,  or  catarrh,  but  some  corn- 
lain  that  the  effort  causes  an  intense  pain.  This 
is  owing  to  the  manner  of  drawing  in  the  water.  You 
should  not  get  ihe  water  into  your  head  solely  by  suc- 
tion, because  by  so  doing,  you  sometimes  get  in  air 
and  water  together,  and  thereby  give  the  nerve  too 
severe  a  shock.  This  is  caused  by  your  putting  forth 
an  amount  of  effort  which  is  requisite  to  draw  in  water, 
and  happening,  just  at  that  moment,  to  get  nothing 
but  air.  A  sagacious  old  member  of  the  Vermont 
Legislature  declined  answering  the  frothy  speech  of  a 
young  upstart,  "  because  it  always  wrenched  him  ter- 
ribly to  kick  at  nothing."  My  mode  of  drawing  in 
water  is  this  : — Put  nearly  a  tea-spoonful  of  water  in 
the  hollow  of  the  hand,  place  it  at  the  nose,  then 
quickly  throwing  the  head  back,  so  as  to  bring  the 
nostrils  into  a  horizontal  position,  or  a  "  leetle  more 
so,"  at  the  instant  (while  throwing  back  the  head) 
draw  in  the  breath  gently,  and  the  deed  is  done  and  no 
bones  broken. 

Fragment  Third. — Another  excellent  mode  (and 
both  should  be  used  in  each  case)  for  the  same  com- 
plaint, is  the  wet  compress.  Fit  it  to  your  countenance 
when  you  go  to  bed— hydro's  is  the  don't  "  retire  to 
rest  "  as  allo's  do — cover  them  with  sufficient  dry  flan- 
nel to  keep  the  temperature  agreeable.  Leave  a  breath- 
ing hole — you  wouldn't  smother  yourself  to  death, 
would  you,  if  I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you  1  When  you 
get  up  in  the  morning,  don't  forget  to  wash  your 
face,  and  imagine  yourself  all  face,  as  did  the  nude 
Scythian. 

Fragment  Fourth. — This  fragment  shall  be  in  the 
style  of  narrative.  Some  months  since,  I  was  attack- 
ed with  a  severe  pain  in  one  ear — it  was  evident  that 
a  "  gathering  in  the  head"  was  at  hand — the  only  re- 
lief I  could  obtain  was  by  a  constant  supply  of  cold 
water  in  the  ear,  which  I  accomplished  as  follows  : — 
I  fixed  a  stool  near  the  head  of  my  bed,  and  having 
placed  a  pillow  on  it  for  my  head,  I  made  a  small  hoie- 
near  the  bottom  of  a  tin  vessel  full  of  water,  drew  a 
string  through  the  hole,  and  having  placed  the  vessel 
a  little  higher  than  the  pillow,  and  having  wet  the 
string  so  that  it  would  conduct  the  water,  I  put  one 
end  into  my  ear.  By  this  simple  contrivance,  I  was 
supplied  with  a  very  small  stream  of  water,  and  imme- 
diately went  to  sleep,  and  slept  until  the  water  stopped 
coming  into  my  ear,  when,  by  loosening  the  string,  it 
started  again,  and  I  slept  with  but  little  interruption 
till  morning.  I  heard  no  more  from  the  "  gathering  " 
for  a  week,  when  by  carelessly  exposing  myself,  I  took 
cold.  The  gathering  now  commenced  in  earnest.  By 
the  same  application,  I  was  very  much  relieved  from 
pain,  but  by  not  being  sufficiently  prompt  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  attack,  I  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent suppuration.  The  next  fragment  I  received  from 
second  hand. 

Fragment  Fifth. — Conversing  one  day  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Water-Cure,  as  I  am  wont  to  do,  an  individual 
remarked  that  he  once  experienced  great  relief  from 
an  application  of  the  wet-sheet.  "No  doubt,"  said 
I,  expecting,  of  course,  to  hear  of  some  remarkable 
cure,  the  like  of  which  I  had  often  seen  and  heard  of 
before.  "  I  was  traveling,"  he  continued,  "  in  one  of 
the  Western  States,  and  happened  to  stop  at  a  house 
that  was  infested  with  fleas.  During  the  evening, 
some  one  remarked  that  these  vermin  would  not  come 
where  there  was  water.  After  going  to  bed,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  sleep,  and  after  changing  from  bed  to  the 
floor,  and  finding  no  relief,  it  occurred  to  me  about  » 
midnight,  that  water  might  be  applied  in  such  a  way 
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as  to  exclude  my  tormentors.  As  my  father  had  made 
a  great  deal  of  use  of  the  wet  sheet  for  rheumatism, 
and  had  not  been  killed  thereby,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
much  benefited,  it  was  of  course  bereft  of  its  terrors. 
Accordingly  I  took  one  of  the  sheets  and  went  to  the 
rain  water  cask  and  wet  it — went  up  stairs — and 
having  denuded  myself,  wrapped  up  and  laid  my  bones 
away  till  morning,  when  I  awoke  from  a  most  refresh- 
ing sleep."  Such  a  course  would  not  be  prejudicial  in  a 
warm  night,  nor  in  a  cold  one,  if  properly  enveloped. 

Woman's  Dress. — Now  that  this  subject  is  under 
discussion  by  the  women,  the  papers,  and  the  "  rest 
of  mankind,"  we  give  place  in  the  present  number  to 
the  opinions  of  several  very  sensible  writers. 

We  regard  this  matter  of  vastly  more  importance 
than  would  be  supposed  by  a  merely  superficial  ob- 
server. It  embraces  not  only  the  comfort,  health  and 
happiness  of  "  grown-up  women,"  but  makes  its  work 
on  unborn  generations.  Looking  at  this  subject  in  a 
physiological  point  of  view,  its  magnitude  is  almost 
unequaled  by  any  other  interest  of  civilized  society. 

The  loss  of  time  now  bestowed  on  the  manufacture 
of  dresses,  and  in  the  putting  on,  are  of  small  moment 
when  compared  with  the  deleterious  eifect  produced  by 
wearing  them  as  now.  Fashionable  women  seem  to 
take  pride  in  rendering  themselves  "  delicate,"  soft, 
and  white.  This,  when  carried  out,  produces  all  man- 
ner of  evil.  Effeminacy,  nervousness,  debility,  help- 
lessness, sickness,  and  premature  death,  are  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  excessive  fashion. 

The  equality  of  the  sexes  has  been  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy with  male  and  female  politicians  since  the 
formation  of  civilized  society.  JNow  we  believe  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  woman  is  morally  superior  to 
man,  while  physically  and  intellectually  she  is  far 
from  enjoying  equality  ;  yet  the  causes  of  these  differ- 
ences are  visible,  and  may  easily  be  traced,  and  to  a 
much  greater  extent  equalized. 

Before  woman  shall  participate  more  largely  in  all 
the  intellectual  and  physical  pleasures  and  interests 
now  enjoyed  alone  by  man,  she  must  put  herself  in  the 
right  relations  with  the  natural  laws  for  a  more  per- 
fect physical  development.  She  must  encourage  the 
development  of  her  body  by  physical  exercise,  instead 
of  retarding  it  by  tight  dresses,  confinement  in-doors, 
bad  air,  and  other  debilitating  causes.  She  must 
abandon  all  fashions  incompatible  with  health,  and 
adopt  those  only  which  favor  the  object  desired. 

When  woman  mingles  more  with  man  in  all  the  du- 
ties of  life,  he  will  imbibe  those  moral  and  spiritual 
elements  so  common  with  her,  and  so  necessary  for 
his  highest  and  holiest  enjoyments.  Thus  will  the 
good  influence  of  each  sex  operate  favorably  on  the 
other,  until  both  shall  regard  the  other  in  all  respects 
as  their  counterpart. 

To  effect  these  objects,  we  advocate  woman's  right 
to  improve  her  body  and  mind,  and  to  adopt  whatever 
style  of  dress  may  be  most  conducive  thereto. 

Six  Hundred  Doctors. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Medical  Society,  held  in  Philadelphia 
in  May  last,  Dr.  Hays,  from  a  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject, presented  a  report  from  Philadelphia,  giving  the 
following  statement  of  the  number  of  physicians  in  the 
city  and  county  : — Regular  physicians,  397  ;  homoeo- 
pathic, 42  ;  hydropathic,  2  ;  Thompsonian,  50  ;  ad- 
vertising doctors,  32  ;  druggist  physicians,  37  ;  non- 
descripts, 42.  Total,  582.  It  is  further  stated,  that 
there  are  probably  some  omissions  which  would  raise 
the  total  to  600. 

Six  hundred  doctors  in  one  county,  and  that,  too, 
amid  a  population,  in  point  of  general  intelligence, 
second  to  none  in  our  land.  We  often  hear  of  the 
priest-ridden  countries  of  the  old  world,  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  benevolent  portion  of  community  are 
immediately  awakened  in  their  behalf.  Meetings  are 
held,  addresses  made,  sermons  preached,  and  contri- 


butions taken,  all  with  a  view  of  evangelizing  the  be- 
nighted regions  of  the  earth.  We  wish  all  such  enter- 
prises for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  mankind 
God  speed;  but  we  cannot,  nor  do  we  wish  to,  be 
blind  to  the  evils  that  exist  in  our  own  land. 

We  are  truly  a  doctor-ridden  community.     Next  to 
our  religious  teachers,  our  medical  practitioners  exert    \ 
a  greater  influence  upon  our  country  than  any  class   J 
among  us.     They  hold  in  their  hands  our  health,  our   < 
physical  prosperity,  and  our  very  lives,  and  too  often 
all  these  are  made  the  subject  of  mere  experiment.     It 
is  strange  that,  in  this  land  of  intellectual  greatness,   ; 
people  will  submit  longer  to  be  the  slaves  of  an  atro-   s 
cious  custom,  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  drugged  to 
any  extent,  will  see  their  constitutions  broken  down, 
their  health  impaired,  and  their  friends  consigned  to 
a  premature  grave,  without  once  exerting  themselves 
to  stay  the  wholesale  slaughter.     We  need  not  look 
abroad  for  errors  against  which  to  do  battle,  while  a 
beam  is  in  our  own  eye,  nor  for  objects  of  commisera- 
tion, while  the  Greeks  are  at  our  very  doors.   So  long 
as  one  county  is  cursed  with  six  hundred  drug-pre- 
scribing, health-impairing,  disease-engendering,  life- 
destroying  doctors,  we  have  work  enough  at  home. 

Are  Developments  in  Water-Cure  Progress- 
ive'?— I  should  like  to  have  some  of  your  professional 
correspondents  account  for  the  innovations  which  they 
are  constantly  making  upon  the  system  of  Priessnitz, 
or  show  that  there  is  no  innovation  in  the  matter,  but 
only  a  progressive  development  and  perfection  of  that 
system.  I  saj  professional  correspondents,  for  although 
I  took  the  regular  courses  in  a  college  of  Allopathists, 
some  dozen  years  ago,  and  have  been  six  years  con- 
nected with  a  water-cure  establishment,  I  have  never 
2>rofessionally  prescribed  treatment  in  either  cure.  In 
the  former  school,  I  studied  materia  medica,  more  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  drugs  an  intelligible  letting 
alone,  than  for  the  hazardous  practice  of  administra- 
tion of  them.  In  the  latter  school,  I  have  preferred 
the  position  of  an  auxiliary  or  sort  of  engineer  to  the 
responsibilities  of  a  physician. 

Now  for  the  facts  to  which  I  refer.  Six  years  ago, 
when  I  connected  myself  with  a  Water-Cure  establish- 
ment, the  idea  was  cold  water-cure.  Few  patients 
were  satisfied  with  a  sitz  bath  or  a  foot  bath,  unless 
they  were  surrounded  with  as  much  ice  as  could  be  in- 
troduced into  the  bath-tub — now,  the  majority  of  pa- 
tients must  have  water  of  the  ordinary  summer  tem- 
perature, raised  by  the  introduction  of  heated  water 
to  70  or  even  80  deg.  Then,  a  plunge,  or  a  douche, 
would  not  come  up  to  the  idea  of  the  times,  unless  the 
water  came  from  the  deepest  wells,  or  from  the  coldest 
mountain  springs — a  half  bath,  also,  must  be  from  the  ) 
coldest  fountain.  Now,  a  pipe  must  lead  from  a  pres-  > 
sure  boiler  to  every  half  bath  tub,  so  as  to  elevate  th«  ) 
temperature  to  meet  the  various  prescriptions  given  to 
each  patient. 

I  have  seen  patients,  during  the  infancy  of  the  treat- 
ment in  this  country,  stand  under  a  heavy  cold  douche, 
at  a  temperature  of  46  deg.,  8,  10  and  12  minutes, 
and  persevering  under  such  treatment  for  six  months 
and  sometimes  a  year,  cure  the  most  important  cases 
of  chronic  rheumatism  of  20  years  standing.  I  have 
seen  an  Allopathic  physician,  of  great  eminence,  take 
such  douche  baths  every  day,  together  with  a  power- 
ful horizontal  douche  or  hose  bath,  and  the  various 
other  parts  of  the  treatment,  with  apparently  decided 
good  effects — and  more  recently  I  have  seen  a  hose 
bath,  leading  from  a  powerful  pressure  boiler,  applied 
with  great  intensity  to  similar  cases,  the  water  raised 
to  a  temperature  of  105  deg  ,  the  application  continued 
for  30  minutes,  and  followed  with  almost  immediate 
and  surprising  beneficial  results. 

Now,  the  inquiries  I  wish  to  present  to  your  corre- 
spondents, or  some  of  them,  are — First — Is  this  varia- 
tion from  the  cold  water  system  as  practised  by  Priess- 
nitz, agreeable  to  the  general  law,  or  is  it  an  innova- 


tion'? Second — If  it  is  a  departure  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  system  of  Priessnitz,  is  it  because  the  constitu- 
tional habits  of  the  Americans  require  it,  or  is  it  an 
improvement  upon  Priessnitz,  even  for  the  German 
constitutions  1  If  neither  of  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions solve  the  question,  then — Third— If  it  is  the 
legitimate  application  of  the  general  law,  may  we  look 
for  still  further  improvements "? 

No  doubt  the  cold  water  applications  are  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  many  patients  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  diseases,  and  especially  many  acute  diseases  ; 
also  hot  applications  are  frequently  used.  But  a  due 
discrimination  in  all  this  matter  is  a  weighty  tax  upon 
the  best  skill  of  the  best  physician.  The  system  is 
doubtless  far  more  complex  than  was  at  first  supposed, 
or  than  the  community  in  general  are  even  yet  pre- 
pared to  understand. 

Perha2?s  the  departures  from  the  original  cold  water 
treatment  are  as  limited  as  my  own  observation  ;  if  so, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  stand  corrected.  C. 


Quinsy  and  Fever  Cured  by  Water. — On 
the  27th  of  July,  1850,  Mr.  Upton  Rohrcr,  a  sub- 
stantial farmer  of  this  county,  while  riding  to  the 
county  town,  became  so  sick  that  he  was  compelled  to 
stop  a  short  distance  from  the  place,  at  the  residence 
of  Dr.  H.  Smith,  and  take  to  his  bed.  Dr.  S.,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  "  old  school,"  pro- 
nounced the  case  a  serious  one,  as  the  diagnosis  indi- 
cated quinsy  in  an  aggravated  form,  attended  with 
decided  febrile  symptoms  and  general  bilious  derange- 
ment, and,  of  course,  earnestly  recommended  a 
"  course"  of  what  is  usually  termed  medicine  ;  but,  as 
the  "  old  horse"  still  forms  its  principal  ingredient,  it 
is  more  properly  poisoning  !  Happening  to  be  at  Dr. 
S.'s  myself,  I  took  the  liberty,  although  "  one  of  the 
laity,"  to  protest  against  the  barbarous  course  pro- 
posed, and  suggested,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the 
medical  and  reverend  gentlemen  present,  that  I  would 
engage  to  cure  the  disease,  with  water  alone,  in  half 
an  hour  !  For  the  "  fun  of  the  thing,"  I  suppose,  I 
was  permitted  to  try  the  experiment. 

Having  removed  the  patient  to  my  own  residence — 
half  a  mile — I  succeeded  in  getting  him,  with  his 
manifest  misgivings,  into  my  shower-bath,  when  I 
'*  administered"  a  liberal  dose  of  the  blessed  element 
in  the  shape  of  a  cold  shower.  Having  thoroughly 
rubbed  his  body,  and  packed  him  on  a  mattress,  I 
bathed  his  head,  face,  and  throat,  with  cold  water, 
and  gave  him  water  to  drink  freely.  Soon  the  deluge 
of  sweat  poured  down,  carrying  with  it  swollings, 
fever,  quinsy,  and  all ! — and,  after  a  sweet,  refreshing 
nap,  the  threatened  patient  arose  entirely  cured, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  proceeded  home,  as  usual, 
about  his  farming  avocations,  to  the  no  small  wonder- 
ment of  orthodoxy. 

The  worthy  doctor,  seeing  how  the  victim  had, 
"  mirabile  dictu,"  escaped  the  treatment,  and  that, 
too,  without  the  loss  of  life  or  limb,  frankly  declared 
that  he  had  to  "  cave  in,"  and  lo  !  I  send  you  a  club 
of  twenty,  with  his  name  in  the  list,  for  an  introduc- 
tion of  your  valuable  Water-Cure  Journal  into  this 
medical-ridden  community,  where,  I  trust,  it  will 
prove  but  the  harbinger  of  the  common-sense  era  of 
Nature,  Air,  and  Water.  C.  F.  H. 


Insanity. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  "  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  Medical  Su- 
perintendents of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane." 

This  Association  was  convened  at  the  Hall  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  19th  day  of  May,  1851.  A  respectable 
number  of  professional  gentlemen,  connected  with  the 
principal  institutions  for  the  insane,  were  present. 
Various  resolutions  relating  to  the  location,  erection, 
and  management  of  insane  asylums,  were  offered,  and 
many  valuable  suggestions,  applicable  to  every  class 
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of  people,  were  made  by  these  gentlemen.     The  fol- 
lowing are  in  point  : — 

"  No  apartments  should  ever  be  provided  for  the 
confinement  of  patients,  or  as  their  lodging  rooms, 
that  are  not  entirely  above  ground. 

"  No  class  of  rooms  should  ever  be  constructed 
without  some  kind  of  window  in  each,  communicating 
directly  with  the  external  atmosphere. 

"  No  chamber  for  the  use  of  a  single  patient  should 
ever  be  less  than  eight  by  ten  feet,  nor  should  the 
ceiling  of  any  story  occupied  by  patients  be  less  than 
twelve  feet  in  height." 

"  A  complete  system  of  forced  ventilation,  in  con- 
nection with  the  heating,  is  indispensable  to  give  purity 
to  the  air  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  no  expense 
that  is  required  to  effect  this  object  thoroughly,  can 
be  deemed  either  misplaced  or  injudicious." 

It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  publish  entire  those 
proceedings,  but  a  pressure  of  matter  prevents.  Suc- 
cess to  all  good  efforts  in  this  humane  direction. 


LINES  ON  HYDROPATHY- 

BY    P.    L.    B. 

The  silver  streamlet  springing  from  the  ground, 

The  rain  that  falleth  from  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
Have  healing  virtues  which  cannot  be  found 

In  poisonous  drugs  by  learned  doctors  given. 
"  Go  wash  in  Jordan's  stream."  the  prophet  said 

To  him  who  came  in  royal  state  for  aid  : 
But  he  who  oft  the  Syrian  hosts  had  led 

In  battle's  fierce  array,  objection  made 
To  means  so  simple,  to  effect  the  cure 
Of  a  disease  malignant  and  impure. 
In  Jordan's  stream  the  Syrian  captain  kneeled  ; 

Obeyed  th'  instructions  of  the  holy  seer; 
And  soon  his  loathsome  malady  was  healed, 

And  Israel's  God  received  his  love  and  fear. 

Oh  !  ye  who  groan  with  sickness  and  with  pain ; 

Come  to  that  fountain  which  is  free  to  all, 
Kor  longer  in  the  realm  of  drugs  remain, 

Where  poisons  soon  or  late  will  prove  your  fall. 
The  brute,  by  instinct,  seeks  the  cooling  waves, 

"When  dire  disease  invades  his  robust  frame  ; 
And  in  their  bosom  playfully  he  laves, 

Until  he's  freed  from  torture  and  from  pain. 
Man  from  the  brute  can  wise  instruction  draw, 
And  thence  should  learn  t'  obey  kind  nature's  law. 
If  some  great  thing,  like  JS'aaman,  you  would  seek, 

Remember  he  by  simple  means  was  healed  ; 
Nor  longer  let  your  haughty  vengeance  wreak 

Its  ire  on  truths  a  Priessnitz  has  revealed. 


[Dutch— Latin — An  Uphill  Business. — A  very 
candid  and  intelligent  physician  of  the  old  school,  who 
desires  to  be  progressive  in  the  new,  writes  us  from  Il- 
linois : — ] 

Messrs  Editors  :— I  notice  that  your  Journal 
has  much  to  say  against  the  use  of  Latin,  in 
medical  writings  and  prescriptions.  But  for  the 
life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  why  good  republican 
Latin  is  not  as  good  as  black  Dutch.  Must  not  a 
plain  person  be  wonderfully  edified,  in  reading  your 
Journal,  and  other  "Water- Cure  publications,  when  he 
meets  with  such  euphonious  names  as  Site,  Douche, 
Abriebung,  and  a  host  of  others  like  them  1  For 
those  who  read  your  books  for  information,  one  hun- 
dred words  of  good  Americanized  English  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  black  Dutch  that  you  can  scare  up 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  Bhine. 

When  I  am  reading  a  paragraph,  I  do  not  wish  the 
writer  to  tell  me  that  he  has  studied  German  or 
French,  by  bringing  in  a  few  words  or  phrases  of  those 
languages,  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  When  I  hear 
a  person  using  such  expressions  as  bona  fide,  ne  plus 
ultra,  quantum  suffieit,  on  common  occasions,  I  con- 
clude that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  Latin  language 
but  what  he  has  just  peddled  off  to  us.  And  so  when 
I  see  about  a  dozen  French  or  German  words  thrown 


into  a  composition,  I  conclude  that  the  author  has 
given  us  all  his  stock  of  the  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages "  free  gratis  for  nothing,  without  any  pay  for 
it,"  which  he  can  ill  afford  to  do. 


Hydropathy  is  an  uphill  business  here. 


;o  many  ; 
people  here  have  the  hydrophobia,  that  they  cannot  \ 
swallow  it.  I  have  lost  more  than  half  of  my  practice,  > 
by  merely  offering  to  treat  patients,  who  might  prefer 
it,  according  to  the  principles  advanced  by  Dr.  Gully, 
of  Malvern.  My  enemies  report  that  "  if  you  send  , 
for  him,  he  will  put  you  in  the  winding-sheet,  and  { 
you  need  not  think  of  coming  out  till  the  resurrec-  ; 
tion  ;"  and  this  by  merely  offering  to  let  patients  have  > 
their  choice.  And  still  physicians  are  held  up  to  pub-  j 
lie  scorn  and  indignation,  as  opposers  of  reform.  The  j 
fact  is,  that  well  educated  physicians  have  ever  been 
more  ready  to  lead  in  any  genuine  reformation,  than  \ 
the  people  have  been  to  follow  them.  Three-fourths  j 
of  the  community  would  prefer  to  swallow  all  the  i 
quack  humbug,  folly,  and  absurdity,  rather  than  en-  ! 
gage  in  any  rational  reformation. 

Medicus.  ; 
Hancock  County,  III.,  1S51. 
[Medicus  may  be  about  right.  Plain  English  will  ! 
probably  answer  all  cases,  as  well  as  "  black  Dutch,"  : 
or  blue  Latin.  But  the  half  dozen  semi-technical 
terms  of  our  school  are  so  often  repeated,  and  so  fre- 
quently explained,  and  withal  so  frequently  expressed 
in  the  very  best  of  the  "  Queen's  English,"  or  Presi- 
dent's American,  that  very  few  of  our  subscribers,  and 
those  recent  ones,  can  be  ignorant  of  their  significa- 
tion. The  Doctor's  experience  affords  another  striking 
illustration  of  one  important  principle.  When  the  peo- 
ple have  been  mistaught  and  humbugged  till  ignorance 
with  mystery  has  become  a  fixed  habitude  of  life,  anyat- 
tempt  to  open  their  eyes  and  understandings  will  very 
naturally  subject  the  meddler  to  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule, and  loss  of  patronage.  But  this  the  intelligent 
reformer  expects,  and  this  the  true  philanthropist  is 
willing  to  suffer  for  truth's  sake.  The  people  are  to  be 
more  pitied  than  blamed  for  their  humbug-loving 
prejudices.  It  is  true,  that  ivell  educated  physicians 
are  generally  willing  to  lead  in  reform,  but  unfortu- 
l  nately,  most  of  them  are  »iis-edueated  by  a  false  sys- 
}  tern.  Now,  Medicus,  pardon  us  a  word  of  advice. 
If  you  offer  to  treat  patients  on  such  system  as  they 
choose,  will  not  the  inference  be  drawn  that  you  are 
"everything  to  everybody  V  which  is  near  akin  to 
being  "  nothing  to  nobody."  Take  the  position  that 
you  yourself  believe  to  be  right,  and  stick  to  it,  and 
in  the  end  you  will  lead  the  people  in  the  true  way, 
instead  of  being  led  by  them  in  the  wrong] 

A  Victim. — [Judging  from  the  frequent  "  cooper- 
ings"  which  the  "  regular  doctors"  get  through  the 
columns  of  the  Sunday  Courier,  we  infer  that  the 
editor  has  been  tapped  or  bled.     Hear  him] — 

Doctors  in  a  Dudgeon. — The  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine in  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  fizzled  out,  dissolved, 
and  gone  to  smash.  'Cause  vy  ?  The  State  Legis- 
lature havo  the  audacity  to  take  the  supervision  of 
medical  matters,  or,  in  the  words  of  indignant  disso- 
lutionists,  "  the  public,  guided  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  age  we  live  in,  have,  to  judge  from  the  signatures 
to  petitions  addressed  to  the  legislature,  arrived  at 
the  belief  that  all  wisdom,  as  well  as  all  power,  cen- 
tred in  them,  rather  than  in  those  who  have  made 
medicine  a  study.""  Whereupon  the  Academy  dis- 
solved. What  an  impudent  public .'  Will  somebody 
send  these  doctors  a  rope  of  onions  1  "  If  you  have 
tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now." 

Again — 

Coming  to  their.  Milk,  and  Relinquishing  their 
Blood. — The  pow-wow  raised  by  the  people's  friends 
(in  defiance  of  the  fierce  rage  and  vindictive  malice  of 
the  Sangrado  doctors)  against  the  destructive  prac- 
tice of  blood-letting  in  diseases,  is  having  its  effects  in 


all  directions.  In  Baltimore,  as  we  were  recently  as- 
sured by  good  authority,  the  faculty  have  abolished 
the  use  of  the  lancet  in  toto. 

Tobacco-Chewing  Girls.— One  of  the  Lowell 
girls,  employed  in  a  cotton  mill  in  Columbus,  in 
Georgia,  writes  home,  that  the  mill  was  intolerably 
dirty,  and  unprovided  with  a  single  looking-glass,  and 
that  "  nearly  all  the  girls  chew  tobacco.  They  have 
a  small  stick,  nearly  as  large  as  a  pipe's  stem,  one  end 
of  which  they  chew  until  it  is  something  like  a  brush  ; 
then  they  dip  it  in  snuff,  put  it  in  their  mouths,  and 
suck  it  like  a  babe.  They  pay  twenty-five  cents  a 
bottle  for  snuff,  one  of  which  will  last  them  a  week." 
— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

[Well,  why  not  1  Is  it  worse  for  girls  to  use  tobacco 
than  it  is  for  boys  1  We  can't  see  any  difference.  If 
it  is  good  for  one,  why  not  for  all  1  "  Sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander  ;"  so  fill  up  your  "  tobac- 
co-boxes, girls.  We  go  in  for  "  equal  rights."  Come, 
"take  a  pipe,"  and  let's  have  a  "  smoke."] 

More  Testimony. — N.  B.  P.,  of  Keithsbury,  Ills., 
writes — "  I  have  not  had  any  medicine  in  my  house 
since  I  commenced  taking  the  Journal,  and  think 
I  never  shall  again.  I  have  tried  the  system  of  the 
water-cure  in  ague  and  fever,  chill  fever,  and  croup, 
with  the  best  success." 

A.  B.  C,  of  Metamora,  1113.,  says— "  I  have  taken 
the  W.-C.  J.  from  the  commencement  of  its  publica- 
tion by  you,  and  have  derived  from  it  much  advan- 
tage. With  water  only,  I  have  cured  myself  and  wife 
of  bilious  fever,  and  myself  and  child  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  I  have  never  seen  the  operation  of  any 
medicine  which  leaves  the  system  with  as  little  per- 
manent injury  from  disease  as  does  water." 

Tobacco  in  Rome. — Cardinal  Ant  onelli  has  recently 

published  an  edict  in  Rome,  condemning  to  a  public 

whipping  and  three  years'  imprisonment,  any  person 

who  shall  endeavor  to  persuade  another  to  desist  from 

;  the  use  of  tobacco  !     How  would  this  edict  suit  some 

>  of  the  New  England  anti-smoking  societies  1 — JJraw- 

j  ing  Room  Journal. 

;  [Just  about  as  well  as  some  other  "  edicts"  which 
\  have  been  published  in  Rome.  If  that  "  edict"  aint 
!  "  taken  in"  before  long,  we  guess  popedom  will  go 
\   "to  smoke."] 

Glen  Haven  Festival. — On  the  12th  of  June,  our 
friends  at  the  Glen  had  an  Hydropathic  Festival, 
which  was  numerously  attended  by  men  and  women. 
We  shall,  in  our  next  number,  publish  a  complete  re- 
port of  the  "  sayings  and  doings  "  on  that  occasion. 
We  look  upon  this  as  an  era  in  the  history  of  Hydro- 
pathic establishments,  an  example  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed with  profit  by  all  others. 

How  to  Save  Money. — One  of  our  subscribers,  in 
writing,  says — "My  doctor's  bill  averaged  fifty  dol- 
lars a  year  until  I  subscribed  for  the  Water-Cure 
Journal,  three  years  ago,  since  which  time  it  has  not 
averaged  over  five  dollars  a  year ;  besides,  it  has  saved 
me  twelve  dollars  a  year  in  tobacco,  and  as  much  as 
that  in  tea  and  coffee,  and  ten  times  the  amount  of  all 
in  having  health ;  and,  what  is  better  than  all,  I 
know  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  saving  from  the 
grave  an  only  daughter.  So  I  can  say,  bless  the  Lord 
for  all,  and  may  you  live  long  to  do  good." 

American  Hydropathic  Institute. — This  insti- 
tution will  open  its  first  term  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men wishing  to  enter  for  the  first  course,  should  send 
in  their  applications  by  the  1st  of  September,  that 
suitable  arrangements  may  be  made  for  their  accom- 
modation. A  good  class  has  already  applied,  but  not  g 
a  hundredth  of  those  who  are  needed  to  supply  the 
demand  for  competent  water-cure  physicians. 
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More  Poisoning. — A  child,  four  years  of  age,  the 
son  of  Peter  Rowland,  died  yesterday,  from  the  effects 
of  oil  of  rosemary,  put  in  a  prescription  prepared  by 
David  A  Shultz,  a  young  man  in  the  drug  store  of 
Robert  Shoemaker.  The  prescription  was  written  by 
Dr.  McNeill,  in  such  a  cramped  hand,  and  incorrectly 
spelled,  that  what  should  have  been  "  Ol  Ricini,"  re- 
sembled "  01  Roseray."  Several  doses  were  given  be- 
fore the  parents  had  their  fears  aroused  for  the  life  of 
the  child,  and  when  the  error  was  discovered  it  was 
too  late  to  save  him. — City  Paper. 

[Had  Mr.  Rowland  been  informed  on  the  subject  of 
hydropathy,  his  son  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
lived.  When  will  parents  cease  to  be  led  into  the 
commission  of  such  crimes  by  drug  doctors  ?] 


Pepsin. — Notwithstanding  our  exposure  of  this  new 
medical  swindle,  we  find  it  extensively  advertised  in 
the  papers,  with  an  occasional  stupid  "  recommend." 

If  allopathic  medical  journals  would  do  their  duty, 
they  would  use  their  influence  to  "  put  down"  these 
vile  impostors.  We  can  "wait  but  a  little  longer," 
before  the  W.  C.  Journal  will  raise  a  flood  that  will 
wash  all  this  nonsense  out  of  the  market. 


Girls  who  rise  soon  and  walk  apace,  steal  roses 
from  Aurora's  face  ;  but  when  they  yawn  in  bed  till 
ten,  Aurora  steals  them  back  again. 

Cash  Remittances,  in  large  amounts,  should  be  sent  by 
express,  private  hand,  or  in  checks  and  drafts  on  New  York, 
Boston,  or  Philadelphia.  We  will  pay  the  cost  of  exchange. 
When  convenient,  our  agents  will  please  hand  their  orders 
to  the  Expresses,  who  will  deliver  the  same  to  us  free  of 
charge,  and  return  the  packages  ordered,  by  first  Express. 
This  is  the  cheapest,  quickest,  and  safest  mode  that  can  be 
adopted. 


C.  H.  D.,  East  Podxtney,  Vt.,  when  writing  to  the  Water 
Cure  Journal,  observes : 

"  I  want  to  become  an  agent  for  all  your  works.  I  shall 
soon  send  you  the  money  for  the  "  Library,"  and  as  soon  as 
I  can  earn  it,  money  for  a  complete  set  of  Phrenological 
works.  Please  let  me  have  them  as  cheap  as  you  can  afford, 
for  they  come  by  the  "  sweat  of  the  brow."  lam  intending 
to  store  my  mind  with  the  knowledge  of  Physiology  and  the 
science  of  mind,  and  use  my  influence  to  spread  light  to  the 
"  people." 
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The  Agricultural  Interest. — Great!  Glorious!  Indis- 
pensable ! !  The  foundation  of  all  interests.  Thy  magni- 
tude is  no  more  realized  than  is  the  creation  of  worlds. 
Honor,  happiness,  and  long  life,  are  to  be  awarded  to  those 
who  engage,  intelligently,  in  Agriculture.  True,  there  are 
other  interests  which  are  necessarily  combined  with  this,  and 
contribute  to  it,  but  this  is  the  Foundation.  The  New  Yorker 
speaks  to  the  point,  as  follows  : 

"  WhiLe  giving  politics  due  attention ;  while  glorifying 
commerce,  and  the  enterprise  which  explores  and  peoples 
new  territory  ;  while  exalting  the  mechanic  arts  and  the  ar- 
tisan's skill,  let  us  not  forget  the  tribute  which  agriculture 
claims  and  merits  from  us  all.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
whereby  the  common  necessities  of  man  are  answered,  is  the 
noblest  of  human  toils  ;  peaceful,  honest,  and  gloriously  re- 
munerating, it  puts  to  shame  the  brutal  occupation  of  the 
soldier,  the  chicane  of  politics,  and  the  falsehood  and  craft 
which  surround  too  many  of  our  labor  pursuits.  After  all 
the  warring  for  conquest,  and  over  all  the  more  lauded  arts 
and  sciences,  agriculture  is  the  source  to  which  the  world 
must  look  for  its  daily  bread — for  that  temporal  sustenance, 
without  which  the  wheels  of  human  existence  would  stop. 

To  agriculture  commerce  and  all  enterprise  owe  the  great 
measure  of  their  being;  from  her  ate  drawn  the  best  ele- 
ments of  their  life  ;  and  the  honest  peasant,  tilling  his  wheat 
fields  and  singing  among  his  golden  sheaves,  little  thinking 
of  the  fact,  is  an  inspirerqof  the  canvass  that  whitens  the 
oceans,  and  the  keels  that  furrow  our  inland  waters.  And 
though  a  peasant,  and  brown-handed,   he  is  a  peer  of  tha 


realm  and  a  king  of  earth,  if  he  but  firmly  grasp  his  sceptre 
and  recognize  his  power.  And  he  may  be  learned  in  all  lore, 
wise  and  eloquent  in  the  highest  councils,  and  yet  a  peasant. 
What  pursuit  so  favorable  to  study,  to  contemplation  and 
sublime  thought,  as  the  tilling — the  unbosoming — of  the 
earth  ?  Who  should  be  a  chemist,  a  florist,  a  botanist,  a 
philosopher  and  a  poet,  more  than  the  peasant  tiller  of  the 
soil?  His  labor  calls  him  to  unlock  the  mysteries  and  learn 
the  laws  of  nature.  To  him  is  given  the  earth,  seed  time 
and  harvest,  and  the  heavens  bend  over  him  with  sure  signs, 
whereby  he  may  solve  unnumbered  problems. 

Honor  to  all  useful,  honest  toil ! — to  the  hand  that  wields 
the  mining  axe,  the  smithy  hammer,  the  carpenter's  mallet, 
the  mason's  trowel,  or  which  heaves  the  shuttle  and  guides 
the  spindle.  But  most  of  all,  honor  to  the  hand  that  peace- 
fully smites  the  soil,  and,  wizard-like,  calls  forth  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  our  common  life.  Proud  may'st  thou 
be,  stout  peasant,  with  thy  vine-garlanded  cottage,  thy  cribs 
full  of  corn,  thy  fields  and  orchards  blooming  with  grain  and 
fruit,  thy  herds  and  flocks  dotting  the  hills  and  valleys,  and 
thy  happy,  innocent  children  tripping  the  sward,  merry  and 
musical  as  the  birds  of  summer.  Who  is  rich,  and  who  can 
be  contented,  if  thou  art  not?  0,  sad  is  your  mistake,  pea- 
sant, that  you  should  murmur  or  repine.  To  you  is  given 
the  empire  of  Earth,  and  your  sovereignty  may  be  as  bright, 
as  strong,  and  as  beautiful  as  you  shall  choose  to  make  it.' 

Natural  Religion. — We  have  been  not  a  little  amused 
with  the  following  definition  of  the  religion  of  "  nature," 
furnished  by  the  Yankee  Blade.  It  comes  remarkably  near 
to  the  truth. 

1.  Look  out  for  number  one. 

2.  Use  others  all  you  can,  and  let  them  "  use  "  you  as  little 
as  possible. 

3.  Get  money  ;  honestly,  if  you  can,  but — get  money. 

4.  Hold  on  to  what  you  have  got,  and  get  as  much  more 
as  you  can. 

5.  Every  one  for  himself,  and  the  1  take  the  hind- 
most. 

Here  you  have  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  There  is  no 
need  of  inking  whole  reams  of  paper  with  explanations  of 
the  subject,  for  here  you  have  the  exact  doctrines  in  which 
the  world  believes,  and  which  are  practised  upon  by  a  vast 
majority  of  people  in  every  nation  on  the  globe. — Arthur's 
Home  Gazette. 

[We  differ  from  the  Blade  and  Gazette,  and  protest  against 
their  charging  our  god-given  nature  with  any  such  abomina- 
tions. We  find  no  such  monstrosities  in  the  great  Book  of 
Nature.  A  wrong  interpretation  and  a.  perversion  has  thus 
been  named  "  Natural  Religion." 

It  is  true  a  class  of  persons  style  their  actions  religious, 
but  their  creed,  to  be  in  harmony,  should  read  thus  : 

1.  Look  out  for  number  one,  and  then — look  out  for  num- 
ber two.     Here  your  duty  ends. 

2.  Use  others  all  you  can,  but  never  let  them  use  you. 

3.  Get  money  ;  no  matter  how.  The  more  of  poor  widows' 
mites  you  can  get,  the  better  Be  sure  to  grind  the  face  of 
the  poor,  that  they  maybe  the  more  humble  and  lowly. 

4.  Hold  on  to  what  you  have  got,  and  get  as  much  more  as 
you  can,  but  get  it  always  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  lest  you 
be  suspected  and  your  hypocrisy  discovered 

5.  Every  one  for  himself,  yet  seem  to  do  good  to  others — be 
sure  to  :'  feather  your  own  nest,"  and  let  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost. 

6.  Always  keep  on  a  long,  sober  face — the  longer  the  bet- 
ter— no  matter  if  it  is  as  "  long  as  a  rail."  Never  smile,  or 
laugh,  except  a  holy  smile  when  you  get  a  good  "haul" 
from  some  poor  dependent  person. 

7.  Talk  largely  about  the  sins  of  the  "  Timbucktoos," 
Ourang-outangs  and  Baboons,  but  never  mention  the  ne- 
cessities of  those  at  your  own  door,  nor  attempt  to  relieve 
them. 

8.  Grant  licenses  to  bad  men  to  sell  rum.  Then,  if  one 
gets  intoxicated,  commits  crime,  send  him  to  prison,  or,  with 
philanthropic  spirit,  erect  a  gallows  and  hang  him.  Thus 
show  your  religious  consistency. 

9.  Build  "poor  houses"  for  the  paupers  who  have  no 
souls,  and  build  magnificent  costly  Churches  for  the  rich 
who  have  souls. 

10.  Quarrel  with  all  who  do  not  go  to  the  same  church  you 
do  ;  be  envious  of  your  neighbor's  prosperity  ;  always  give 
advice  freely  to  the  afflicted,  and  occasionally  drop  a  tear, 
but  never  drop  a  penny  where  it  is  most  needed. 

We  might  continue  these  observations  and  apply  this  arti- 
ficial religion  to  other  inconsistencies  practised  under  the 
cloak  of  True  Christianity.    Let  those  who  have  eyes  see, 


and  those  who  have  ears  hear.  While  those  who  have  eyes, 
ears,  feelings, and  common  sense,  will  draw  "correct  in- 
ferences" from  all  the  acts  of  men,  whether  pious  or  im- 
pious, Christian  or  Infidel — whether  his  religion  be  natural 
or  artificial. 

New  Views  and  Old. — How  often  do  we  hear  medical 
old  hunkers,  political  old  hunkers,  and  various  other  old 
hunkers,  condemn,  in  unmeasured  terms,  all  who  adopt 
"  new  views."  All  this  is  natural,  and  may  be  philosophic- 
ally accounted  for.  Men  who  venture  out  of  the  "beaten 
path,"  soon  become  so  accustomed  to  opposition,  persecution, 
and  condemnation,  that  they  come  to  disregard  the  opinions 
of  "hunkers"  of  all  sorts.  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  the 
more  a  child  is  flogged,  the  worse  he  becomes,  until;  finally, 
the  parent  or  guardian  (?)  loses  all  control,  and  the  much 
whipped  boy  breaks  loose,  imitates  Ben.  Franklin,  and  "runs 
away." 

After  a  little  time  the  boy  finds  that  he  fares  much  better 
among  strangers  than  at  the  place  called  home.  New  pur- 
suits are  more  agreeable  than  the  old.  In  short,  he  finds 
the  change  a  very  great  improvement,  and  would  not  re- 
turn unless  by  force,  and  even  then  not  to  remain.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  all  runaway  boys  ;  yet,  who  will  deny 
but  what  it  proves  for  the  best  in  a  majority  of  cases  ? 
especially  when  sufficient  cause  exists  to  induce  such_a 
course. 

Well,  on  the  admitted  proposition  that  the  "  world  is 
progressing"  in  all  things,  how  can  old  hunkers  expect  to 
make  any  thing  stand  still  ?  yet  they  try,  but  always  with- 
out success. 

It  has  been  said  that  man  is  but  "  once  a  man,  and 
twice  a  child."  This  is  literally  true,  and  applies  to  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  man. 

While  young,  vigorous,  and  active,  men  are  enterprising, 
and  launch  out  into  every  considerable  pursuit,  which  they 
follow  up  zealously  until  reaching  the  top  of  the  object,  or 
grow  old  in  the  attempt  After  years  of  toil  and  labor,  it 
is  quite  natural  for  ail  men  to  seek  rest  and  quiet.  Hav 
ing  arrived  at  this  mature  age,  they  are  content  to  settle 
down,  remain  in  a  state  of  sameness  called  dotage,  which 
soon  becomes  an  unmistakable  decline.  At  this  stage  of 
affairs  it  becomes  absolutely  painful  to  oblige  them  to  look 
upon  changes,  not  to  say  improvements,  which  younger  men 
propose,  and  which  they  themselves  would  once  have  heartily 
approved. 

Every  new  invention,  every  discovery,  every  movement 
towards  bettering  the  condition  of  man,  has  been  opposed 
from  the  start,  and  mainly  by  this  class  of  persons.  Is  it 
not  quite  natural  for  a  man  in  "office"  to  prefer  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  rather  than  any  change  which  might  pos- 
sibly affect  him  unfavorably  ?  So  in  the  medical  profession. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  those  who  have  learned  a  trad ei 
and  are  dependent  upon  it  for  support,  will  drop  it  until  su- 
perseded with  a  better  system.  Then;  like  politicians,  they 
sometimes  "change  their  coats,"  join  the  popular  party, 
and  are  ready  for  practice,  or  office.  There  are  others 
always  "  on  the  fence,"  neither  whig  nor  democrat,  allo- 
path nor  hydropath,  but  are  known  as  the  "split  in  rhe  mid- 
dle," or  eclectics.  Political  eclectics  are  mere  "  weather 
cocks,"  who  change  so  often  that  nobody  places  any  con- 
fidence in  either  their  integrity  or  judgment  ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  most  medical  eclectics.  The  only  exceptions  are 
those  just  emerging  from  Thomsonism,  Hahneraannism,  or 
some  other  one-sided  idea,  not  one  of  whom  comprehends  all 
nature  in  his  theory  or  system. 

It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  hunkerism  of  every  age,  phase, 
degree,  and  condition,  may  be  accounted  for  philosophically. 
We  hope  this  subject  will  be  taken  up,  discussed,  and  laid 
before  the  people,  that  they  may  understand  the  real  motives 
and  causes  by  which  all  men  under  all  circumstances  are 
actuated. 


Our  Books  in  the  West. — We  cannot  give  our  friends  a 
better  idea  of  the  demand  for  our  publications  throughout  the 
mighty  West,  and  the  want  of  active  and  intelligent  agents 
to  engage  in  their  circulation,  than  by  copying  a  portion  of 
a  letter  recently  received  from  Iowa.  There  are  thousands 
of  families  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  who  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  informing  themselves  upon  those  mat- 
ters of  the  greatest  importance  to  their  physical  welfare, 
to  furnish  whom  with  suitable  reading  matter,  would  be 
act  of  philanthropy  worthy  of  a  Howard.  Children  are 
growing  up  in  total  ignorance  of  the  natural  laws,  and  by 
t  heir  own  deeds  dooming  themselves  to  lives  of  suffering  and 
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wretchedness,  while   their  parents   are    prematurely  passing 
away,  the  victims  of  their  own  errors.     But  to  the  letter. 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  July,  1851. 

Gentlemen, — Inclosed  you  have  fifteen  dollars,  and  a  list  of 
subscribers  for  the  Journal.  The  water-cure  gets  along 
slowly  for  want  of  books,  which  are  very  scarce'.  When 
in  St.  Louts,  last  spring,  a  city  of  some  eighty  thousand  in- 
habitants, I  went  all  over  it.  and  could  only  find  a  single 
copy  of  the  "Water-Cure  Library. — a  small  stock  for  the 
supply  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
etc.,  and  that,  too,  at  a  price  thirty  per  cent  above  New  York 
retail  price, — cheap  enough,  to  be  sure,  even  at  that  price, 
considering  the  value  of  the  work.  I,  for  the  first  time,  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  Mrs.  Nichols'  Experience  in  Water-Cure, 
although  I  have  often  tried  to  get  one.  You  ought  to  bind 
it  up  in  Morocco  and  gilt,  as  a  fit  present  from  husbands  to 
their  wives,  incomparably  more  valuable  than  the  thousand 
of  offerings  usually  got  up.  I  should  like  to  take  a  dozen 
copies  myself,  if  obtainable  near  this  market. 

Wishing  you  every  success,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

P.  J. 

This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  letters  we  are  constantly 
receiving.  The  people  of  the  new  settlements  see  the  dawn 
of  the  hydropathic  day,  and  are  constantly  crying,  like 
Goethe,  for  "light — more  light."  We  are  anxious  that  the 
truth  should  be  circulated,  but  we  cannot  do  everything. 
We  will  multiply  books  to  any  extent,  if  there  can  be 
found  means  to  circulate  them.  Our  books  are  new,  and  the 
subjects  on  which  they  treat  are  also  new. 

Local  booksellers  are  unacquainted  with  them.  The  only 
way.  therefore,  to  circulate  them  is  by  means  of  agents.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  young  men  to  engage  in  a  work  which,  in  its 
beneficial  and  philanthropic  tendencies,  is  second  to  none  ; 
and  although  the  work  is  utilitarian,  it  does  not  require  the 
life  of  a  martyr;  it  is  at  once  pleasing  and  profitable.  It  will 
give  young  men  a  chance  to  travel,  see  the  country,  learn 
the  ways  of  the  world,  and  improve  themselves  by  their  in- 
tercourse with  strangers,  while  the  liberal  discounts  we 
make  will  enable  them  to  do  much  better,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  than  most  other  occupations.  Success  is 
certain.  Come  on,  then,  and  engage  in  a  business  which, 
while  it  richly  remunerates  you,  enables  you  to  do  lasting 
good  to  your  fellow-countrymen.  We  will  send  lists  of 
books,  with  particulars  respecting  agencies,  to  any  who  will 
apply.  Address,  (post  paid.)  Fowlers  &  Wells,  131  Nassau 
street,  New  York. 

Enduring  Literature. — Such  maybe  called  the  litera- 
ture of  gravestones.  Epitaphs,  moreover,  mark  the  taste  and 
views  of  the  age  that  gives  them  birth.  In  this  view  they 
are  valuable  ;  and  those  Vandals  who  remove  or  deface  grave- 
stones, and,  above  all.  desecrate  whole  cemeteries,  deserve  to 
be  turned  out  with  Nebuchadnezzar  till  they  can  learn  de- 
cency. The  following  is  a  fac  simile  of  an  epitaph  on  a  red 
sandstone,  in  the  cemetery  of  Old  Farmington,  Ct.,  standing 
near  the  road  side  : — 

HERE  •  IS  •  CAPt.  •  JOHN  •  HART  -ye.  ■  2d.  ■  DYED 
■  ye.  11  •  OF  •  NOUEMBER  ■  1  714  •  IN  -ye  59  ■  YEAR 
•OF  AGE. 

Another  asserts  that  here  lie  the  remains  of  A-  B.,  "  who 
has  got  beyond  the  reach  of  parsecution."  Another  begins 
"  Here  lie  the  pious  remains,"  &c.  Thisskeptical  age  would 
deny  that  Capt  John  Hart  is  here,  and  raise  a  question 
whether  A.  B.  has  got  beyond  the  reach  of  parsecution,  and 
doubt  if  piety  is   a  quality  of  the  body. — Boston  Traveler. 

Mile  Stones  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  world.  Those 
who  believe  we  are  retrograding,  will  do  well  to  read  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  "mile  stones"  of  time. 


The  New  Costume,  which  certain  of  our  fair  friends  are 
seeking  to  introduce,  attracts,  naturally,  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  from  a  portion  of  the  press  a  moderate 
share  of  ridicule.  One  thing  we  note,  and  that  is  what 
seems  to  be  an  unwomanly  boldness  on  the  part  of  at 
least  some  who  have  donned  the  short  dress  and  Turkish 
trowsers.  *****  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  majority  of  these  are  more  in  the  love  of  attracting  at- 
tention, than  in  the  desire  to  benefit  their  sex,  by  promoting 
a  needed  change  in  dress. — Arthur's  Home  Gazette. 

A  friendly  eye,  Mr.  Arthur,  would  not  look  unkindly  upon 
a  change  so  desirable.  Can  you  not  overlook  such  faults  as 
you  have  pointed  out,  in  view  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  general  adoption  of  the  "  new  costume  ?"  Look  at 
it,  Mr.  Arthur,  in  a  physiological  light,  and  we  think  you  will 
no  longer  be  troubled  with  thinking  it  a  mere  show.  Tight- 
lacing  has  "had  its  day;"  nor  will  the  women  continue 
much  longer  to  "  sweep  the  streets'*  with  their  dresses.  We 
are  on  the  right  side  of  this  question,  Mr.  Arthur,  and  have 
all  the  women  in  our  favor. 


Wicked,  Wickeder,  Wickedest. — We  are  not  quite  sure 
but  we  shall  yet  come  to  believe  in  the  "  total  depravity" 
of,  at  least,  some  folks.  A  year  ago,  a  young  man  residing 
in  the  western  part  of  New  York,  for  a  supposed  injury, 
took  revenge   on  an  Allopathic  physician  in  a  manner  the 

most  effective.     It  appears    that    Dr.  B had   resided  in 

that  town  some  twenty  years,  and  as  he  had  no  competi- 
tor within  a  ride  of  several  miles,  of  course  he  had  a 
money-making  practice,  notwithstanding  the  many  "  mis- 
takes" which  he  made,  and  the  "numerous  long,  lingering 
deaths"  which  he  did  not  prevent.  Well,  it  appears  that 
he  had  experimented  on  the  family  of  this  young  man  to 
the  amount  of  several  hundred  dollars,  for  which  he  de- 
manded quick  payment ;  and  as  our  wicked  young  man 
was  "  short"  at  the  time  (perhaps  he  felt  that  he  was  pay- 
ing too  dearly  for  the  whistle),  begged  off  for  a  while  ;  but 
the  Doctor  was  impatient,  and  "put  the  screws  to  him," 
and  compelled  him  to  "  fork  over."  Then  this  young  man 
swore  revenge  !  He  threatened  to  destroy  the  practice  of  Dr. 
B.  at  least  in  fAaJtown,  and  he  succeeded.  He  did  not  go 
about  whining  nor  haranguing  every  one  he  met  with  his 
grievances,  but  sent  directly  to  New  York  for  One  Hun- 
dred Copies  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  (sample  num- 
bers,) which  he    distributed   throughout  the    circuit  of  Dr. 

B .     At  the  expiration  of  one  month's    time,  our   hero — 

no,  "wicked  young  man" — sent  us  the  cash — ($50 — for  the 
hundred  copies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  fifty  more, 
to  be  distributed  otherwheres.     This  did  the  work.     Doctor 

B hung  up  his   saddlebags,  dropped   his  spectacles,    and 

remained  for  a  season  in  a  "brown  study."  The  young 
man  was  satisfied.  He  had  revenged  himself  without  tak- 
ing the  life  or  blood  of  any  one.  While  he  sympathized 
with  the  unoccupied  Doctor,  he  felt  no  compunction  of 
conscience  for  what  he  had  done.  The  Dr.  was  rich,  yet 
loved  money,  and  was  not  ready  to  retire.  He  moved  to 
the  West,  and  is  now  a  converted  Hydropath! .' 

Turning  the  Tables. — The  New  York  Express  says  : — A 
ma'n  was  seen  near  Broadway,  this  morning,  in  petticoats, 
and  with  a  bonnet  on.  When  asked  by  the  police  why  he 
wore  this  costume,  he  replied,  "My  wife  has  taken  my 
clothes,  and  I  have  taken  hers." — Arthur's  Home  Gazette- 

An  undoubted  falsehood  ;  yet  it  finds  an  echo  in  T.  S. 
Arthur.  Come,  Mr.  Arthur,  can't  you  sermonize  a  little 
more  on  editorial  etiquette  ?  If  you  keep  up  your  opposition 
to  the  "new  costume,"  we  will  hand  you  over  to  the  women, 
and  have  a  right  good  old-fashioned  1-o-n-g skirted  suit  fitted 
out  for  you.     How  would  you  like  that,  Mr.  Arthur? 

Wanted. — One  hundred  able-bodied  lawyers  are  wanted 
in  Minnesota,  to  break  prairie  land,  split  rails,  and  cord 
wood.  Eastern  and  southern  papers  please  copy. — St.  Paul 
Pioneer. 

Good!  We  can  send  you  about  ten  thousand,  with  "able" 
tongues,  but  cannot  answer  for  their  "bodies,"  as  most  of 
them  chew  tobacco  and  drink — (something  stronger  than 
water.)  However,  when  you  get  them  there,  you  may  put 
them  on  such  a  regimen  as  will  best  enable  them  to  "split 
rails  and  cord  wood." 

Evil  Minded  Objectors. — A  few  city  newspapers,  of 
questionable  character,  oppose  the  "new  costume,"  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  been  "donned"  byafew  "wantons." 
This  is  the  silliest  of  all  twattle.  Have  not  the  vilest  of 
seducers  dressed  in  "  black  broadcloth  and  white  cravats  ?" 
and  have  not  the'poor  fallen  sisters  dressed  in  the  highest 
styles  of  fashion  ?  Yet  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  new 
costume  ?  Do  these  whining  old  men  suppose  that  the 
originators  of  the  "new  costume"  are  less  virtuous  than 
the  persons  who  lead  in  the  fashion  of  Paris  ?  Sensible 
and  virtuous  women  have  yielded  quite  long  enough  in  this 
matter,  and  now  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  a  fashion 
which  they  deem  more  healthful,  quite  as  modest,  and  in- 
finitely more  convenient. 

The  Omitted  Dose — "My  dear  madam,"  saidadoctor  to 
his  patient,  "  I  am  truly  gratified  to  see  you  yet  in  life.  At 
my  last  visit  yesterday,  you  know  I  told  you  you  had  but 
six  hours  to  live." 

"Yes.  I  know  you  did,  doctor,  but  I  did  not  take  the  dose 
you  left  me  !" — Olive  Branch. 

Self  Reliance. — To  place  a  young  man  in  the  most  un- 
favorable relation  with  the  world— keep  him  in  the  strictest 
subjection  until  he  is  "  twenty-one,'"  then  turn  him  out  to 
cut  and  shuffle  for  himself. 


Oyster  shells  have  been  laid  on  (in  spots)  on  the  track  of 
the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  and  have  proved 
an  excellent  remedy  for  the  dust  which  is  such  an  annoy- 
ance to  railroad  traveling. — The  papers. 

Seed  it  down.  It  will  be  found  cheaper  and  better.  All 
railroad  tracks  should  be  "seeded  down"  as  soon  as  the  rails 
are  laid. 

Moore"s  Rural  New  Yorker. — In  our  advertising  depart- 
ment may  be  found  the  Prospectus  of  this  very  excellent 
paper.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  it  is  receiving  a  very  ex- 
tensive circulation  both  in  and  out  of  our  State.  It  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  service  to  every  farmer  and  every  family. 


Cn  CnmflpnitiinrteL 


Tricopherous. — We  are  asked  to  define  the  meaning  of 
this  term.  Couldn't  if  we  would,  and  wouldn't  if  we  could. 
We  plead  utter  and  profound,  and  everlasting,  and  never-to- 
be-enlightened  ignorance  in  relation  to  all  the  words  and 
phrases  ever  invented  to  name  the  bantlings  of  nostrum  venders. 

The  above  correspondent  writes  in  a  strain  quite  familiar 
to  us,  for  we  read  similar  communications  almost  everyday. 
"  Two  persons  have  died  lately,  and  suddenly,  in  the  bloom 
and  meridian  of  life,  under  allopathic  treatment,  in  this 
neighborhood.  Elyria,  our  county-seat,  is  full  of  drug  doc- 
tors. There  ought  to  be  500  copies  of  the  Water-Cure 
Journal  taken  in  this  village  to  cleanse  it.  One  druggist 
tells  me  that  he  buys  cod-liver  oil  in  New  York  by  the  hogs- 
head, and  puts  it  in  dollar  and  half  dollar  bottles.  Nowhere 
do  I  hear  of  persons  full  of  life  and  vigor  of  constitution,  and 
in  the  prime  of  life,  dying  under  hydropathic  treatment. 
This  alone  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  I  should  labor  to  extend 
the  circulation  of  your  Journal." 

Test  Books  —A  correspondent  asks  for  a  catalogue  of  the 
best  text  books  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves 
for  hydropathic  practice.  Such  persons  ought  to  know  what 
is  contained  in  all  the  hydropathic  publications  of  the  day, 
which,  by  the  way,  would  not  make  a  very  expensive  library. 
"  The  Water-Cure  Library,"  Graham's  "  Science  of  Life," 
Alcot's  "Vegetable  Diet,"  and  the  "Hydropathic  Encylc- 
pedia,"  would  make  a  very  good  selection.  The  best  of  the 
old  school  works  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  are  Wilson's 
and  Horner's  Anatomy,  and  Carpenter's  and  Muller's  Phys- 
iology. 

Headache  and  Stdeache. — J.  M.  M.,  Bristol,  asks  us  to  give 
him  "  some  advice  about  curing  sick-headace  and  sideache." 
The  question  is  rather  indefinite,  therefore  we  must  answer 
on  general  principles.  When  those  aches  co-exist  in  the  same 
person,  and  especially  if  their  co-existence  is  prevalent 
among  the  members  of  the  family,  we  have  presumptive 
evidence  that  there  is  some  constantly  operating  error  in 
regimen  or  volun  tary  habits.  Whatever  this  error  is,  it  must 
be  detected  and  corrected.  A  sure  cure  is  found  in  the  adop- 
tion of  correct  dietetic  and  hygienic  habits.  We  mast  know 
the  history,  the  habits  of  any  individual,  before  we  can  make 
a  personal  prescription. 

Difficult  Menstruation. — C.  G.  The  inflammatory  state 
you  mention  can  be  overcome  by  thorough  general  and  local 
treatment.  She  needs  the  pack  daily  for  a  while,  frequent 
hip  baths,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  abdominal  bandage. 
The  diet  should  be  extremely  plain — brown  bread,  wheaten 
grits,  and  a  moderate  employment  of  the  very  best  and  ripest 
fruits  and  vegetables.  This  patient  ought  to  be  at  any  es- 
tablishment about  one  mouth. 

Tapeworm. — H.  B.,  Wisconsin.  The  best  course  to  destroy 
the  remnants  of  the  worm  in  your  case,  would  be  a  coarse, 
dry  diet — say  unbolted  wheat  meal  bread  or  biscuit,  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  ripe  fruits  and  vegetables  ;  the  fruits  are 
best  without  cooking  or  sweetening,  and  the  vegetables  by 
simply  boiling.  After  dieting  this  way  two  or  three  months, 
copious  tepid  injections  should  be  employed  frequently. 

Htsteritis. — Mrs.  D.,  Canada  West.  The  case  you  men- 
tion as  having  the  symptoms  of  "irritable  uterus,"  as  de- 
scribed by  Dewees,  requires  cool  sitz  baths  and  injections, 
frequently  repeated,  with  a  daily  wet  rub  sheet,  and  the  pack 
occasionally.  In  all  such  local  affections  particular  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  general  treatment. 
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Confirmed  Consumption. — D.  S.,  Chicago.  Our  advice  is 
asked  in  a  case  of  consumption,  in  which  the  patient,  a  little 
girl  of  seven  years  of  age,  has,  under  the  prescriptions  of 
her  Dr.  Allopath,  been  literally  fed  on  cod-liver  oil  and 
brandy,  having  taken  25  or  30  bottles  !  From  the  symptoms 
mentioned,  we  should  judge  the  lungs  were  deeply  ulcerated, 
and  a  cure  next  to  impossible,  especially  after  a  killing 
course  of  medication.  The  only  chance  for  the  patient  is  to 
abstain  from  drugs  entirely,  and  adopt  the  whole  hydropathic 
system,  in  all  its  minutiae  of  detail ;  but  even  then  the 
chance  is  very  small. 

Contracted  Chest. — A  correspondent  asks :  "What  gym- 
nastic exercises  are  best  calculated  to  expand  the  chest  and 
straighten  stooping  shoulders?  Swinging  the  dumb-bells, 
walking  the  hand  ladder,  striking  the  elbows  together  behind 
the  back,  or  endeavoring  to  do  so,  &c.  &c.  Always  walk 
with  the  head  exactly  perpendicular. 

Ringing  in  the  Ears. — C.  S..  Newport,  R.  I.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  ears  may  be  affected  as  you  complain,  by  using 
local  head  baths  which  include  the  ears,  provided  the  whole 
skin  is  not  carefully  attended  to  at  the  same  time.  The  best 
remedies  are,  doubtless,  the  wet  sheet  pack  and  syringing  the 
ear  frequently  with  warm  water. 

Incipient  Consumption. — A  subscriber  at  Richland,  Miss., 
ought  to  employ  the  full  treatment,  with  a  carefully  selected 
vegetable  regimen.  The  best  baths,  morning  rub  sheet,  a 
pack  followed  by  half  bath  in  the  forenoon,  and  a  sitz  bath 
in  the  evening.  The  wet  jacket  would  be  better  than  the 
abdominal  bandage. 

Heart  Disease — E.  C.  H.,  Seneca  Falls.  The  heart 
disease,  as  you  callit,  is  probably  nothing  more  than  func- 
tional derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  Eat  brown 
bread,  potatoes  and  good  fruits,  and  bathe  freely,  and  you 
need  not  trouble  the  doctors. 

Rascalivitis. — "  Corns"  asks  us  to  give  him  full  informa- 
tion on  a  variety  of  topics,  "  free  gratis  and  for  nothing," 
and  then  taxes  us  with  the  postage  on  his  letter  of  inquiry. 
Such  cases  are  irremediable  ;  even  hydropathy  can't  save 
them. 

T.  E.  C,  Harlem. — There  as  as  yet  no  "Water-Cure  estab- 
lishments  in   either  Illinois  or  Wisconsin.      Thus  far,  the    ! 
good  people  of    these   States  have  applied  the  Water-Cure    ! 
extensively — at  home,  and  that  too,  with  great  success. 

Anomalous. — A  subscriber.     Your  case  requires  a  personal  ; 

examination,  and  as  there  are  several  capable  hydropaths  < 

in  the  city  of  your  residence,  you  nesd  have  no  difficulty  in  j 

obtaining  professional  advice.  j 

i 
Experience. — A.  C,  Canada  West,  says: — "If  the  expe- 

rience  of  four  or  five  years'  travel  on  water-cure  principles    { 

is  of  any  use  to  your  readers,  I  can  give  it."    Let  us  have  it    ! 

by  all  means,  Mr.  C. 


Sunk  Mntun. 


The  Fruit  Gardes  ;   a  Treatise   intended  to  explain  and 
illustrate  the  Physiology  of  Fruit  Trees.     The  theory  and 
practice  of  all  operations  connected  with  Orchards  and 
Gardens.     Illustrated  with  upwards  of  150  figures.    By 
P.Barry.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner. 
A  luxury,   indeed.     This  beautiful  work  contains   about 
four   hundred   pages,   12mo.,   printed   in   the   most   elegant 
style.     But  what  of  all  this,  when  compared  with  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  is  devoted?     "The  Fruit  Garden!"    We 
would  that  it  were  compulsory  on  every  man  who  occupies  a 
house  and  lives  in  civilized  society.     Fruit  !    Who  can  esti- 
mate its  humanizing  tendency?     Consider  for  a  moment  its 
almost  indispensable  necessity  ;    its  renovating,  purifying, 
healthfulness  ;  its  importance  cannot  be  magnified. 

The  ignorance  of  the  -world  on  this  subject  is  only  equal- 
ed by  their  superstitious  bigotry.  Thanks  to  enlightened 
agriculturists,  that  this  matter  is  now  being  brought  into 
notice.  Orchards  are  springing  up,  and  our  appetites  daily 
regaled  with  choice  Fruits — nature's  most  palatable  luxu- 
ries. May  this  book  induce  those  who  have  a  rod  of  unoccu- 
pied ground  to  plant  Fruit  Trees  thereon. 


i  First  Book  in  Physiology  ;  with  Anatomy  and  the  laws  of 
Hygiene.  By  John  B.  Newman,  M.  D..  President  of 
Harrodsburg  Female  College,  and  author  of  various  works 
on  the  Natural  Sciences.  Illustrated  with  engravings. 
New  York  :  Cady  &  Burgess. 

The  study  of  Physiology,  as  well  as  all  the  other  branches 
of  natural  science  which  treat  of  the  principles  of  life,  is 
daily  becoming  more  popular  and  universal,  and  that  such 
is  the  case  gives  us  much  reason  for  rejoicing.  In  times 
past,  while  years  were  spent  in  acquiring  useless  accom- 
plishments, the  study  of  Physiology  was  confined  mostly  to 
medical  men,  and  it  was  not  thought  necessary  for  others  to 
]    attend  to  it.     The   author  says  : — "  This  work  is  complete 

>  within  itself,  and  designed  to  present  a  faithful  outline  of 

<  elementary  Physiology,  so  that  if  none  other  should  be 
J    studied,  a  satisfactory  knowledge  would  still  be  obtained  by 

<  the  pupil  of  his  own  body  and  the  laws  that  tend  to  preserve 

>  it  in  health."  "We  hope  the  work  will  have  the  circulation 
I    it  merits. 

I  The  Half-Century  ;   or   a  History  of   changes   that  have 

J  taken  place,  and  events  that  have  transpired,  chiefly  in 

>.  the  United  States,  between   1800  and  1850.     With  an  in- 

>  traduction,  by  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.  By  Emerson  Davis, 
I  D.  D.    Boston  :  Tappan  &  Whittemore. 

>  A  12mo.  volume  of  444  pages.  An  exceedingly  interest- 
j  ing  record  of  our  progress.  All  settled  questions  and  estab- 
S  lished  discoveries,  which  have  been  developed  within  the 
;  past  fifty  years,  are  portrayed  with  precision  and  clearness, 
j  But  the  lenses  through  which  the  author  looks  at  "New 
t  views  "  are  not  of  the  most  liberal  dimensions.  He  exhibits 
t  great  caution,  and  leans  always  towards  conservatism.  He 
(  entirely  omits  to  mention  the  discoveries  which  have  been 
';  made  in  Psychology,  Biology,  Mesmerism,  or  Animal  Mag- 

<  netism. 

t  The  introduction,  by  Mr;  Hopkins,  is  a  literary  gem.  It 
j    is  "  marked "  with   Hope   and  Benevolence,   mirrored   forth 

>  through  a  mind  crystallized  with  wisdom,  love,  and  faith. 

!    Vestiges  of   Civilization  ;   or,   the    Artiology  of    History, 

|        Religious,   iEsthetical,  Political,  and    Philosophical.     12 

!        mo.,  pp.  416.     New  York  :   H.  Bailliere. 

;  Another  psychological  wonder.  A  work  of  words,  with 
talent,  without  the   name   of  the  author !      The  man  has 

;  undertaken  too  much,  and  attempts  to  handle  subjects  scien- 
tifically with  which  he  is  not  familiar.  He  will  profit  by  the 
criticisms  of  experienced  heads,  and  do  better  with  his  next 
effort. 

We  regret  that  the  ambitious  young  man  had  not  submit- 
ted hisMSS.  to  persons  "posted  up"  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  civilization,  before  printing  his  book. 

As  a  novel,  this  work  will  prove  entertaining;  but  it  is 
unreliable  in  matters  of  Science,  Religion,  History  or  Philos- 
ophy ! ! 

The  Orthoepist,  containing  a  selection  of  all  those  words  of 
the  English  Language  usually  pronounced  improperly  : 
with  a  reading  exercise  following  each  letter,  including  in 
it  all  the  words  to  be  found  in  the  preceding  vocabulary. 
Appended  is  a  list  of  words  exhibiting  the  orthography  of 
Dr.  Webster.  By  Jamfs  H.  Martin.  Published  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  title  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  objects  and  general 
character  of  the  book,  and  with  such  a  language  as  our  own, 
or  rather  such  a  collection  of  parts  of  different  languages, 
when  we  can  have  no  fixed  rules  for  pronunciation,  some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  absolutely  necessary.  Persons  desirous 
of  becoming  perfect  in  their  pronunciation  will  find  this 
work  of  great  service. 

Constitution  of  the  American  Hygienic  and  Hydropathic 
Association  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  together  with  the 
list  of  officers,  standing  committees  and  members,  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  and  second  annual  meetings,  and  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene.  Pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Association. 

A  very  interesting  document  for  all  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  Hydropathy.  A  few  copies  left.  For  sale  by  Fow- 
lers &  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York.  Price  12 
cents,  or  15  cents  prepaid  by  mail. 

Spelung-Book,  or  Second  Course  of  lessons  in  Spelling  and 
Reading.  By  William  Russell.  Published  by  Tappan 
&  "Whittemore,  Boston. 

This,  like  most  other  spelling-books,  is  full  of  words,  but 
they  are  somewhat  differently  arranged  than  in  most  of  those 
that  have  preceded  it,  upon  which  it  is  probably  an  improve- 
ment.    We  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  teachers 


The  Constitution  of  Man  considered  in  relation  to  its  nat- 
ural laws,  by  George  Combe.  Adapted  to  the  use  of 
schools.  Published  by  Fowlers  &  Wells,  New  York. 
Price  25  cents. 

For  a  lengthy  review  of  this  work,  see  our  last  number. 

Circular  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Idiots, 
Imbeciles,  and  children  of  retarded  development  of  mind. 
H.  B.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  Barre,  Mass. 

An  interesting  document.     Those  who  have  children  im- 
perfectly organized,  should  give  attention  to  this  circular. 


> 
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The  terms  for  advertising  in  this  journal  will  be  as  fol- 
lows :  For  a  full  page,  one  month,  $40.  For  one  column, 
$15.  For  half  a  column,  $8.  For  a  quarter  of  a  column, 
$5.  For  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  column,  twenty  cents  a 
line. 

No  advertisements  of  an  improper  character  will  be  admit- 
ted, and  but   a  limited  number  of  any  kind. 

Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker,  Published  Weekly  in 
Quarto  Form,  Dedicated  to  the  Home  Interests  of  both 
Country  and  town  Residents.— The  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  already  acquired  an  enviable  reputation,  and  attained 
an  unexpectedly  large  circulation.  As  an  Agricultural  and 
Family  Newspaper  it  has  no  superior.  It  embraces  more 
Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Scientific,  Mechanical,  Educa- 
tional, Literary,  andNews  Matter,  tlian  any  otherpaper  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  Each  number  also  contains  accurate 
reports  of  the  principal  Grain,  Provision,  and  Cattle  Mar- 
kets. The  various  Departments  of  the  New-Yorker  are  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  corps  of  able  and  experienced  editors, 
who  have  the  time  and  talent  to  furnish  a  paper  unsurpassed 
in  the  Variety,  Purity,  and  Value  of  its  Contents. 

In  appearance,  correctness  of  execution,  beauty  of  print, 
&c,  the  Rural  is  second  to  no  similar  periodical.  Its  Illus- 
trations are  an  attractive  and  prominent  feature. 

Of  its  class,  our  Patrons  and  the  Press  pronounce  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  THE  BEST  PAPER  IN  THE  NATION  ! 
And  for  proof  of  this  universal  opinion  we  refer  to  the  paper 
itself,  each  number  of  which  we  strive  to  make  eloquent. 
An  examination  will  enable  you  to  decide  in  regard  to  its 
merits  and  claims,  and  probably  convince  you  of  its  su- 
periority as  a  practical,  useful  Family  Journal. 

The  second  half  of  the  present  volume  will  be  commenced 
on  the  1st  of  July,  i  851,  by  issuing 

A  SPLENDID  PICTORIAL  NUMBER, 
which  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  the  most  beautiful  and 
valuable  sheet  ever  got  up  in  this  section  of  the  Union. 
Among  other  embellishments,  it  will  embrace  a  large  and 
beautiful  view  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  from  an  imported  en- 
graving; figures  representing  the  Bloomer  Costume;  Por- 
traits of  Distinguished  Characters,  and  other  illustrations  of 
superior  beauty  and  value.  A  large  extra  edition  will  be 
published,  in  order  to  furnish  the  Illustrated  Number  to 
every  subscriber  to  the  second  half  volume  ;  but  the  best 
way  to  secure  it  is  to  subscribe  early.  Those  who  have  been 
waiting  for  cheap  postage  -will  be  just  in  time  to  secure  the 
Pictorial. 

Each  number  of  the  New-Yorker  contains  Eight  Large 
Quarto  Pages,  of  five  columns,  with  Index,  &c,  at  the  end 
of  each  volume,  rendering  it  convenient  for  preservation  and 
binding. 

TERMS  :  $2  a  Year— $1  for  Six  Months— in  Advance. 
Three  Copies,  one  year,  for  $5— Six  Copies  for  $10- Ten 
Copies  for  $15 — Twenty  Copies  for  $25.  Six-months  club 
subscriptions  at  proportionate  rates.  25P"  A  remittance  for 
from  four  to  ten  subscribers  (at  the  club  price,  $1  50  per 
copy)  will  entitle  you  to  a  free  copy  of  the  paper.  Specimen 
numbers  sent  free. 

2^"  Subscriptions  may  commence  with  any  number,  and 
NOW   IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRD3E. 

Address  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  Rochester,  New  York. 

June,  1851,  Aug.  It. 

Miss  S.  A.  Townsend's  Boarding  and  Day  School^for 
Young  Ladies,  No.  46  East  16th  st.,  corner  of  Irving  Place, 
New  York. 

To  those  Parents  and  Guardians  impressed  with  the  im- 
portant truths  of  Hydropathy  and  Physical  exercise,  this 
school  may  commend  itself.  Miss  Townsend  offers  to  her 
pupils  a  home,  based  upon  such  principles,  as,  she  trusts, 
shall  secure  to  them  the  greatest  amount  of  permanent  good. 
The  school  will  re-open  September  1st.  Circulars  may  be 
obtained  on  application  at  any  time,  or  forwarded  to  parents 
at  a  distance,  by  request. 

The  undersigned  have  been  acquainted  with  Miss  Town- 
send  for  years,  and  feel  it  a  privelege  to  recommend  her  es- 
tablishment to  parents  who  regard  the  physical  and  moral  as 
well  as  the  intellectual  development  or  their  children. — T. 
L.  Nichols,  M.  D.,  M.  S.  Gove  Nichols.  Aug.  It. 

Pumps,  Fire  Engines,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  etc. — The 
Subscriber  manufactures  Double  acting  Lift  and  Force  Pumps, 
well  calculated  for  Factories,  Mines,  Breweries,  Iron  Works, 
Railroads,  Water  Stations,  Water  Boats,  Steamboats  and 
Ships,  family  purposes,  Stationary  or  Movable  Fire  KDgines, 
etc. 

The  above  Pumps,  from  their  simple  destruction  and  Mule 
liability  to  disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  supplying  Water- 
Cure  establishments  with  water,  (when  not  supplied   by  a  na- 
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tural  source,)  and  can  be  worked  in  various  ways,  either  by 
water  power,  horse  power,  steam  or  manual  power,  besides 
using  the  same  powers  for  many  other  purposes  when  not  in 
use  for  raising  water,  or  even  at  the  same  time.  Water  can 
be  carried  over  the  grounds  for  irrigation,  out-houses,  etc.,  or  by 
means  of  hose  and  equipments  inverted  into  a  fire  engine. 
Garden  Engines,  for  one  person  to  handle  with  a  small  dou- 
ble-acting Force  Pump,  can  be  used  for  various  purposes — 
washing  windows,  wetting  plants,  or  throwing  water  upon 
trees  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  worms,  etc.,  arranged  on 
two  wheels,  that  one  man  can  take  ttiem  from  place  to  place, 
and  work  the  pump  and  guide  the  stream  at  the  same  time. 

Ornamental  Cast-iron  Fountains  of  various  patterns  and 
sizes.     Jets  of  all  descriptions. 

Cistern  and  Well  Pumps.  I  also  manufacture  Lift  Pumps, 
for  cisterns  or  wells,  of  any  depth,  either  to  be  worked  by  horse 
power  or  manual  power.    They  are  entirely  of  metal. 

Force  Pumps  for  Wells.  Whenever  water  is  required  at  a 
higher  point  than  the  surface  of  the  well,  or  at  any  point 
where  water  will  not  flow  of  itself,  and  a  Force  Pump  would 
be  preferable,  these  are  calculated  for  the  purpose. 

Village  and  Factory  Fire  Engines.  These  engines  have  a  dou- 
ble-acting lift,  and  force  pumps.  They  are  light,  easily  handled, 
and  worked  by  few  men.  Brakes  are  arranged  fore  and  aft, 
or  across  the  ends. 

They  are  furnished  in  a  plain  but  neat  style.  Copper-riveted 
hose  of  all  sizes.  Stopcocks  of  all  descriptions,  Wrought  Iron, 
Cast  Iron,  Lead,  and  Gutta  Percha  Pipes,  etc.  etc. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  call,  or  any  communication  by 
mail  will  receive  due  attention,  and  full  descriptions  given  as 
to  size  of  pumps,  etc.  G.  B.  Farnam,  34  Cliff  street,  up  stairs, 
for  merly  1).  L.  Farnam.  my  12t 

Phonographic  Academy. — Mr.  T.  C.  Leland  has  taken 
Class  Rooms  at  20.5  Broadway,  over  Brady's  Daguerreotype 
Gallery,  where  he  is  prepared  to  receive  pupils  for  private 
instruction  in  Phonography,  or  in  Classes,  and  for  any  length 
of  time  from  one  week  to  six  months.  Terms  for  six  or 
twelve  lessons,  half  a  dollar  a  lesson  ;  from  one  to  six 
months,  one  hour  every  day,  ten  dollars  a  month.  The  pupil 
will  be  engaged  in  practising  his  own  hand  when  not  occu- 
pied with  the  teacher.  Payment  required  in  advance  for  the 
time  agreed  upon.  Six  lessons  will  advance  a  pupil  so  that 
he  can  acquire  Phonography  from  text  books ;  and  from  three 
to  six  months  will  make  him  an  accomplished  and  rapid 
writer,  capable  of  following  a  speaker  with  certainty  and 
ease.  Pupils  admitted  at  all  times,  and  subjected  to  no  holi- 
days nor  vacations  unless  they  choose  it. 

Phonographic  instruction  books  kept  always  for  sale  ;  and, 
for  one  dollar,  received  post  paid,  the  requisite  books,  charts, 
&c,  will  be  forwarded  by  express  or  mail  to  'any  part  of  the 
country.  Thousands  have  learned  the  first  principles  of 
Phonography  from  books  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Sub- 
scriptions received  for  the  "Propagandist"  a  semi-monthly 
Phonographic  paper,  edited  by  S.  P.  Andrews.  Terms  one 
dollar  a  year.  aug-lt 

Buchanan"s  Journal  of  Man,  (enlarged)  monthly,  32  pages, 
$1  per  annum,  in  advance — Bimonthly  and  monthly,  $2 
per  annum,  in  advance  ;  six  numbers  of  32  pages  and  six  of 
96  pages  each,  making  763  per  annum. 

Volume  3d,  from  July,  1S5I,  to  July,  1852,  will  continue 
as  heretofore  to  present  new  discoveries  in  Phrhnology, 
Physiology,  and  Physiognomy,  forming  a  complete  and  origi- 
nal system  of  Anthropology,  and  will  survey  from  this  new 
position  the  great  spiritual  and  humanitarian  progress  of  the 
age.  Specimen  numbers  freely  and  gratuitiously  sent  by 
mail.  Volume  1st,  containing  624  pages  and  nine  illustra- 
tive plates — two  showing  the  new  system  of  Phrenology — 
will  be  sent  by  mail  for  $2.  Address  the  editor,  Dr.  J.  R. 
Buchanan,  Cincinnati.  aug-lt 

WATER-CURE    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

•"Water-Cure  Institute. — Patients  will  be  treated  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  at  the  commodious  city  establishment, 
15  Laight  street,  New  York,  and  at  Lebanon  Springs,  from 
May  1st  to  Nov.  1st.  Both  places  hereafter  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  R.  T.  Trall,  and  the  domestic  management 
of  Dr.  Cambel  &  Son.  Dr.  Trall  will  be  at  the  city  institu- 
tion on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  of  each  week  until  Novem- 
ber 1st,  and  daily  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Competent 
assistan  ts  will  be  in  attendance  during  his  temporary  absence 
from  either  place.  The  terms  will  be  as  reasonable  as  at  any 
other  establishment — having  the  same  advantages — in  the 
United  States. 

N.B. — Dr.  Trall  has  secured  the  assistance  of  Dr  J.  L. 
Hosford,  who  will  be  in  constant  attendance  at   the   Springs 
the  present  season.   They  are  prepared  to  treat  those  displace- 
ments and  other  local  affections  of  females,  requiring  unusual    ; 
attention  to  manage  successfully,  for  which  purpose  they  are    | 
provided  with  all  the  requisite  mechanical  and  physiological    | 
appliances.  tf       ' 

Dr.  Wesselhceft's  Water-Cure  Establishment,  at  Brat-   | 
TLEBORO,  Vt.,  is  situated  on  Elliot    street,  and   consists    of   ; 
two    neighboring    houses,    united    in  front  by  a  saloon  for 
social  recreation,  and  in  the  rear  by  wings  from  each  horse,    > 
containing  a   large  bathing  house   and  rooms   for  patients. 
One  of  the  houses  is  for  ladies,  the  other  for  gentlemen. 

In  each  house  are  all  kinds  of  douches,  spacious  rooms  for 
s»tz-baths,  two  plunge-baths,  supplied  by  a  spring  in  the 
rear,  and  in  the  bathing-house  two  swimming-baths,  each 
25  feet  by  15. 

The  establishment  can  furnish  rooms  for  120  to  130  pa- 
tients. A  number  of  rooms  and  bathing  accommodations  are 
besides  to  be  had  in  the  village. 

Each  patient  is  supplied  with  a  good  bed,  consisting  of  a 
hair  and  palm-leaf  mattress,  and  suitable  furniture,  which 
he  is  expected  to  return  in  good  order.  The  rooms  are  all 
warrned  in  winter  either  by  a  stove  or  an  open  fire. 


The  dining-room,  SO  feet  long  by  26  feet  wide,  is  in  the 
new  building  in  the  rear  of  the  main  houses,  and  connected 
with  them  by  a  piazza  all  around,  affording  a  pleasant  and 
extensive  walk  in  sultry  or  wet  weather.  Patients,  who  can- 
not leave  their  rooms,  have  their  meals  brought  to  them. 

Besides  the  baths  in  the  house,  there  are  four  douche- 
houses  within  half  a  mile  from  the  establishment,  a  spring 
and  river  douche  with  a  showering  apparatus,  each  with  dou- 
ble rooms  for  dressing.  In  the  spring  douches  is  an  eye  and 
ear  douche,  and  an  apparatus  for  fourteen  hip-baths  of  flow- 
ing water,  and  three  rising  douches.  Shady  walks,  beneath 
the  trees  on  the  hill-side,  lead  to  the  douches  and  springs, 
with  seats  all  around. 

A  short  distance  from  the  spring  douches  is  a  wave-bath, 
which  receives  its  water  from  a  branch  of  the  Connecticut. 

In  every  direction  are  found  fine  springs,  and  a  beautiful 
and  picturesque  country  affords  the  most  delightful  walks. 

For  the  amusement  and  exercise  of  patients,  as  well  as  for 
orthopaedic  purposes,  a  large  gymnasium,  a  billiard-room, 
and  a  bowling-alley,  are  attached  to  the  establishment. 

From  Boston,  New  York,  and  Albany,  patients  can  come 
by  steam  to  Brattleboro 

The  price  for  board,  lodging,  treatment,  use  of  all  baths 
that  are  considered  wholesome,  assistance  of  attendants, 
washing  of  bed-linen  and  chamber-towels,  is  for  each  patient 
$10  a  week  in  summer,  and  $11  in  winter  ;  payment  weekly. 
Patients  residing  out  of  the  establishment  pay  $5  a  week. 
If  they  require  special  attendance,  they  are  charged  accord- 
ingly. 

It  is  necessary  for  each  patient  to  be  provided  with  the  fol- 
lowing articles  for  their  own  use  during  treatment : 

1.  At  least  two  large  woolen  blankets. 

2.  A  feather  bed  or  three  comforters. 

3.  A  linen  sheet  which  may  be  cut,  or  at  least  a  piece  of 
linen  6  quarters  of  a  yard  long  and  6  1-4  wide,  as  well  as 
pieces  of  linen  and  cotton  for  bandages. 

4.  Two  coarse  cotton  sheets. 

5.  Six  towels. 

6.  An  injection  instrument. 

These  articles  may  also  be  bought  in  the  village  or  estab- 
lishment, or  hired  at  fixed  prices. 

For  gentlemen  who  keep  horses,  there  is  a  stable  near  the 
house,  and  an  ostler  in  attendance. 

A  sufficient  number  of  waiters  and  nurses  are  always  en- 
gaged, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  patients. 

Very  sick  and  helpless  patients,  or  such  as  suffer  under 
critical  diseases  of  some  violence  during  the  treatment,  have 
to  hire  a  nurse  or  waiter,  and  to  pay  board  for  them  at  $2  50 
per  week. 

The  doctor  has,  during  the  daytime,  his  office  in  the  estab- 
lishment, and  takes  his  dinner  there.  He  directs  the  pa- 
tients how  to  proceed,  instructs  the  nurses  and  waiters,  and 
gives  advice  at  any  time  when  wanted.  Pie  does  not  suffer 
any  use  of  baths  without  his  advice,  or  of  food  which  he  con- 
siders inconsistent  with  the  treatment. 

As  the  number  of  places  is  still  limited,  patients  will  do 
well  to  make  applications  in  advance. 

£^p*  All  communications  must  be  post-paid. 

On  letters  of  advice  a  moderate  fee  will  be  charged.       je  3t 


Wyoming  Cottage  "Water-Cure,  Wyoming,  Wyoming 
County,  N.  Y.- — This  Institution  is  entirely  new  and  now 
open  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

It  is  constructed  after  an  original  design,  and  will  be  fin- 
ished in  a  modern  style  of  cottage  architecture.  In  its  in- 
terior arrangements,  the  health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of 
the  invalid  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  it  is  believed  to 
combine  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  class  of  Water-Cure 
houses  in  this  country. 

The  location  is  high  and  airy  ;  it  has  the  advantage  of  re- 
tirement, with  pleasant  and  shaded  walks,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  some  of  the  most  charming  landscape  scenery  in 
Western  New  York.  The  water  is  pure,  soft,  cold,  and  abun- 
dant. 

The  building  will  be  warmed  in  winter  with  heated  air, 
and  ventilation  is  effected  by  a  new  and  ingenious  method, 
which  secures  a  constant  and  moderate  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  each  room,  without  creating  unsafe  currents  of  air. 

Connected  with  the  Institution  is  a  hall  for  gymnastic  and 
calisthenic  exercises,  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  it  being  the 
design  of  the  Medical  Directors  to  make  regular  physical  ex- 
ercise an  elementary  part  of  the  treatment. 

DR.  P.  H.  HAYES,  two  years  physician  of  the  Greenwood 
Springs  Water-Cure  Establishment,  and  Dr.E.  C.  WIN- 
CHESTER, who  has  recently  spent  several  months  at  the 
Water-Cure  Establishment  of  Dr.  Joel  Shew,  and  in  attend- 
ing the  Medical  lectures  of  the  University  of  New  York,  are 
associated  in  the  Medical  and  general  care  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

Dr.  Hayes  and  wife  have  taken  great  pains  to  investigate 
the  nature,  causes,  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  females, 
and  they  will  give  especial  attention  to  the  treatment  of  this 
class  of  cases. 

For  the  purpose  of  treatment,  each  patient  must  furnish 
two  linen  sheets,  one  woolen  sheet,  two  large  comfortables, 
and  six  towels. 

Prices  for  board  and  treatment  will  range  from  $5  to  $8 
per  week,  payable  weekly. 

Wyoming  is  easy  of  access  from  several  points  on  the  Rail 
Road  between  Rochester  and  Attica,  and  from  the  Genesee 
Valley  Canal;  daily  and  tri-weekly  stages  connect  this  place 
with  Batavia,  Attica,  Leroy,  Geneseo,  Mt.  Morris,  and  War- 
saw, all  of  which  places  are  within  a,  distance  of  sixteen 
miles.  P.  H.  HAYES,  E.  C.  WINCHESTER," 

Physicians  and  proprietors. 

Wyoming,  May,  1851.  ju3t 

"W.  P.  Collins,  Hydropathic  Physician,  Spring  Green, 
North  Providence,  R.  I.  jy  tf 


Oyster  Bay  Water  Cure.— This  commodious  Institute,     J\\ 
pleasantly  located  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.     CJ 
25  miles  from  N.  Y.,  is  now  just  completed  and  open  for  pa-      () 
tients,  under  the  medical  direction  of  W.  W.  Strew,  M.  D 
Resident,  and  R.  T.  Trall,  M.D.,  of  N.Y.,  Consulting  Phy- 
sician.—Address  W.  W.  Strew,  M.  D.,  or  W.  Moore,  Pro- 
prietor, Oyster  Bay.  "  ;u  tf 

Worcester  Water'-Cure  Institution,  No,  1,  Glen  Street. 
—This  building  was  erected  expressly  for  Hydropathic  pur- 
poses, and  embraces  all  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the 
improvement  and  enjoyment  of  patients.  The  location  is 
retired  and  overlooks  the  city. 

Terms. — For  full  board  and  treatment,  $6  to  $10  per  week 
according  to  rooms  occupied. 

A  medical  fee  of  $2  for  first  ex  imination  will  usually  be 
required. 

Patients  are  requested  to  bring  two  coarse  cotton  and  one 
linen  -=neet,  two  woolen  blankets,  one  comfortable,  and  old 
lin  m  for  bandages.  S.  Rogers,  M.D.  E.F.  Rogers,  Super- 
intendent. je  it 

Glkn  Haven  Water-Cure.— This  retreat  for  the  sicfc,  so 
splendid  in  its  location,  so  beautiful  in  its  scenery,  with  its  clear, 
quiet  lake,  and  its  abundance  of  Soft  Mountain  Water,  has 
been  thoroughly  refitted  the  past  winter,  and  is  now  open.'  Its 
bathhouse  is  in  prime  order.  Walks  up  the  mountain  to 
the  Falls  are  being  opened.  A  plunge  and  a  douche  bath 
will  be  put  up  at  the  Glen,  for  use  in  warm  weather.  The  treat- 
ment is  radical  but  careful;  and  under  the  special  change  of 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Jackson  and  Miss  T.  Gilbert,  ladies  will  have  the 
most  thorough  attention.  Gentlemen  will  be  in  charge  of  my 
son,  Giles  E.  Jackson,  who  is  iutelligent,  prompt,  and  skillful. 
In  no  department  shall  any  of  us  spare  labor  to  make  health 
come  back  to  the  cheeks  of  our  guests. 

Prices.— These  we  put  within  the  reach  of  almost  all,  and 
those  too  poor  to  pay  them  in  full,  we  will  take  at  a  reduction 
— provided,  1st,  we  can  accommodate  them  ;  and,  2nd.  that, 
they  will  satisfy  us  of  their  inability  to  pay,  by  responsible  re- 
ferences. We  charge  for  front  room  six  dollars  a  week  ;  for 
rear  room  five  dollars,  payable  weekly.  These  rooms  will 
never  be  occupied  by  more  than  two  persons  at  a  time.  We 
charge  no  fee  for  examination,  and  those  addressing  us  by 
letter  can  have  all  the  information  we  can  give  about  the  treat- 
ment in  the  Cure  or  at  home,  free  of  charge  to  them, 
provided  they  pay  postage. — James  C.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Phy- 
sician.   Our  address  is  Scott,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.  aptf 

Forest  City  Water-Cure— Located  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake.  The  Medical  department 
is  in  the  hands  of  S.  O.  Gleason,  M.  D.,  former  Physician  to  the 
Glen  Haven  Cure.  Mrs.R  B.  Gleason  will  take  specific  charge 
of  the  female  patients.  Persons  coming  from  New  York,  and 
from  the  Southern  Counties,  can  take  the  Ithaca  Rail  Road, 
which  intersects  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road  ;,t 
Owego,  and  arrive  at  Ithaca  every  night  and  morning.  From 
the  North,  East,  and  West,  can  take  the  stage  at  Auburn  every 
morning,  or  a  steamboat  at  Cayuga  Bridge  every  afternoon  for 
Ithaca.  The  stage  leaves  Ithaca  every  morning  for  Auburn, 
passing  the  Cure. 

Terms. — Board,  fuel,  lights,  medical  advice,  attendance,  &c, 
$5  to  $10  per  week,  varying  according  to  room  and  attention 
required.  Payments  made  weekly.  Each  patient  will  furnish 
three  good-sized  cotton  comfortables,  one  woolen  blanket,  and 
a  linen  packing  sheet,  1  3-4  yards  long  by  1J  yards  wide,  besides 
four  coarse  bath  towels.  Some  old  linen  for  bandages  will  be 
desirable.  All  business  letters  addressed  to  Dr.  J.  F.  Burdick, 
Forest  City  P.  O.,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  post  paid.  ap  6m 

A  Physician  Wanted  to  go  South,  as  an  Assistant  in  a 
first  class  Hydropathic  Institute.  To  one,  master  of  his 
profession,  and  who  would  be  willing  to  devote  his  entire  time 
and  energies  to  the  duties  of  his  calling,  a  liberal  salary  will 
be  paid.  Address.  Dr.  Shew,  corner  of  12th  Street  and  Uni- 
versity Place. 

Also,  in  the  same  Institution,  is  wanted  a  Gentleman,  of 
liberal  education  and  good  character,  to  conduct  the  business 
department  of  the  Institution.       Apply  as  above.  je  2t 

Water  Cure  — Friends  of  Hydropathy,  and  the  afflicted  in 
general,  are  hereby  respectfully  informed  that  the  Water-Cure 
Establishment  of  Dr.  0.  Baelz,  near  Brownsville,  Pa.,  for  the 
cure  of  chronic  diseases,  is  now  in  successful  operation.  The 
flattering  lise  of  this  institution  in  public  favor  has  induced  its 
proprietor  to  add  yearly  improvements  for  the  comfort  and  ac- 
commodation of  the  increasing  numbers  of  visitors.  Terms  are 
$6  per  week,  payable  weekly.  Two  woollen  blankets,  two 
cotton  sheets,  three  comforts,  and  six  towels,  have  to  be  provided 
by  patients.  Letters  post  paid  will  receive  due  attention.  Ap  ly 

Water-Cure  Establishment  at  Lehigh  Mountain  Springs, 
near  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  continued  successfully,  Summer  and 
Winter,  since  1846.  Location  well  known  to  be  beautiful; 
water  is  excellent,  cold,  pure  and  soft. 

Communication  from  New  York,  foot  of  Courtlandt  Street, 
by  Somerville  Railroad  and  Bethlehem  stage,6  o!clock,A.M. 
From  Philadelphia,  three  stages  daily.  jy  2t 

Newport  Water-Cure  House,  corner  of  Touro  and  High 
streets — Asa  Smith,  Proprietor;  Louisa  A.  Smith,  Physi- 
cian.—:1s  now  open  for  the  reception  of  patients,  who  will 
be  taken  for  full  board  and  treatment — day  treatment,  con- 
sultation, or  visited  at  their  houses.  Terms,  from  $5  to  $10 
per  week,  payable  weekly.  aug-lt* 

Water-Cure  Establishment  at  Pitcher  Springs,  Che- 
nango, Co.,  N.  Y. — The  success  that  has  attended  this  estab- 
lishment is  a  sure  warranty  of  its  advantages  for  hydropathic 
treatment.  Terms,  from  $4  to  $7  per  week.  O.  V.  Thayer, 
M.  D.,  Physician.  aug-lt 

Miss  M.  H.  Mowry,  Physician.  No.  22  South  Main  street, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  July  2t 
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Amativeness ;  or,  Evils  and  Remedies 

of  Excessive  and  Perverted  Sensuality,  with  Advice, 

Botany  for  all  Classes ;  containing  a 

Floral  Dictionary,    with  numerous   Illustrations,     . 

Bulwer    and    Forbes    on    the    Water 

Treatment    Edited,  with  additional  matter,  by  R.  S. 
Houghton,  M.  D 

Consumption  ;     Its    Prevention    and 

Cure  by  the  Water  Treatment,  .... 

Constitution  of  Man,  considered  in  Re- 
lation to  External  objects.    Revised  edition,  . 

Combe's  Lectures  on  Phrenology.   By 

George  Combe.     A  complete  course, 

Combe  on  Infancy  ;  or,  the  Physiolo- 
gical and  Moral  Management  of  Children.    Illust'd. 

Chemistry,    Applied    to    Physiology, 

Agriculture,   and    Commerce.     By  Professor  Liebig, 

Chronic  Diseases,  Especially  the  Nerv- 
ous Diseases  of  Women, 

Curiosities  of  Common  Water.     With 

Additions  by  J.  Shew,  M.  D.  From  the  5th  Lon.  ed. 

Cholera:  Its  Causes,  Prevention,  and 

Cure  ;  and  all  Bowel  Complaints,  treated  by  Water, 

Combe's  Physiology,  Applied  to  the 

Improvement  of  Mental  and  Physical  Education,    . 

Chart,  for  Recording  various  Develop- 
ments.    Designed  for  Phrenologists, 

Defence  of  Phrenology.  By  Dr.  And'w 

Boardman.  Agood  work  lor  skeptics  and  unbelievers 

Education,  Founded  on  the  Nature  of 

Man.     By  Dr.  Spurzheim.     A  scientific  work, 

Elements  of  Animal  Magnetism  ;  or, 

Process  and  PracticaJ  Application  for  human  relief, 

Errors  of  Physicians  and  Others,  in  the 

Application   of  the  Water  Cure.     By  J.  H.  Rausse, 

Experience  in  Water-Cure,  in  Acute 

and  other  Diseases.    By  Mrs.  Gove  Nichols, 

Familiar  LeSSOnS  On  Phrenology.     De- 
signed for  the  use  of  Children  and  Youth, 

Familiar  LeSSOnS  On  Physiology.      De- 
signed for  the  use  of  Children  and  Youth, 

Fascination ;    or,    the    Philosophy    of 

Charm'g  (Magnet'm).  Illust'g the  Principlesof Life, 

Food  and  Diet :  Containing  an  Analysis 

of  every  kind  of  Food  and  Drink.     By  Pereira, 

Familiar  Lessons  on  Astronomy.     De- 
signed for  Child  'n  and  Youth  in  Schools  and  Families 

Hereditary    Descent :    Its    Laws    and 

Facts  applied  to  Human  Improvement  New  edition, 

Hydropathic  Encyclopedia.    By  R.  T. 

Trail,  M.  D.   Profusely  illustrated,  .         .  2  00 
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Hydropathy,    or   Water    Cure.       Its 

Principles,  Processes,  and  Modes  of  Treatment, 

Home  for  All ;  or,  a  New,  Cheap,  Con- 
venient, and  Superior  Mode  of  Building,  .        .       . 

Human    Rights,    and    their  Political 

Guarantees.     By  Judge  Hurlbnt,     . 

Hydropathy  for  the  People.     An  ex- 
cellent work  on  health,  and  the  Water  Cure     . 

Introduction  to  the  Water- Cure.    By 

T.  L.  Nichols,  M.  D.  

Labor :  Its  History  and  Prospects.  By 

Robert  Dale  Owen 


1  00 
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50 


50 
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Psychology ;  or,   the    Science   of  the 

Soul.     By  Joseph  Haddock,  M.  D 

Rationale  of  Crime,  and  its  Appropriate 

Treatment,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  . 

Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed ;   or, 

the  Natural  Theology  and  moral  bearings  of  Pbren'gy 

School  Edition  of  the  Constitution  of 

Man.    By  Geo.  Combe.    Arranged  with  Questions, 

Science    of    Swimming :    Giving    the 

History  of  Swimming,   and  Instruction  to  .Learners, 

Self-Culture  and  Perfection  of  Charac- 


ter,  including  the  Management  of  Youth,  . 

Lectures  on  Hygiene  and  Hydropathy,  I  gober  and  T         rate  Life .  With  Notes 

By  R.  S.  Houghton,  M.  D 25      J  ,  Tl,     ,     ..         f   .  .      „      ,  „    _     . .  , 

and  Illustrations,  by  John  Bnrdell,  Dentist, 

Symbolical    Head   and   Phrenological 

Chart,  in  map  form,  showing  the  language  of  Organs, 

Synopsis    of  Phrenology  and   Physi- 
ology; Illustrating  the  Temperaments, 


25 


25 


Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mesmer- 
ism and  Clairvoyance,  with  Instruction  in  its  Process, 

Love  and  Parentage :  Applied  to  the 

Improvement  tif  Offspring, 

Marriage  :  Its  History  and  Philosophy, 

with  an  exposition  of  the  functions  for  happy  marg's.       37 

Maternity ,  or,  the  Bearing  and  Nurs- 
ing of  Children,  including  Female  Education,        .        50 

Matrimony  ;  or,  Phrenology  and  Phy- 
siology applied  to  the  selection  of  companions  for  life,        25 

Memory  and  Intellectual  Improvement : 

Applied  to  Self-Education  and  Juvenile  Instruction,        50 

Mesmerism  in  India.  A  superior  work, 

by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Esdaile 50 

Moral  and   Intellectual   Science.     By 

Combe,  Stratton,  Cox,  Gregory,  and  others.  Illust'd.     2  00 

Natural  History  of  Man.     By  John  B. 

Newman,  M.  D.     Illustrated  with  Engravings,         .         50 

Natural  Laws  of  Man,  physiologically 

considered.     By  Dr.  Spurzheim,        ....        25 

Philosophy  of  Electrical  Psychology. 

Twelve  Lectures,  the  best  work  on  this  subject,        .        50 

Philosophy    of   Spiritual   Intercourse. 

By  A.  J.  Davis,  explaining  mysteries,       ...  50 

Phrenology  and  the  Scriptures.     By 

Rev.  John  Pierpont,  ......       12 

Phrenology    Proved,  Illustrated,   and 

Applied.     Thirty-seventh  edition,      .        .        .         .     1  00 

Phrenological    Guide :    Designed    for 

the  Use  of  Students  o(  their  own  Characters,    .         .       12 

Phrenological    Almanac.      Illustrated 

o 
with  numerous  engravings.      A  handsome  annual,  .         6 

Physiology  of  Digestion.     The  Princi- 
ples of  Dietetics.    By  Andrew  Combe,  M.  D.  . 
Physiology,  Animal  and  Mental :  Ap- 

p'ied  to  Health  of  Body  and  Power  of  Mind,    . 

Popular   Phrenology :    exhibiting    the 

Phrenological  Developments  of  more  than  50  persons, 

Power  of  Kindness :   Inculcating  the 

Christian  Principles  of  Love  over  Physical  Force,     . 

Principles  of  the  Human  Mind.     By 

Alfred  Smee,     ....... 


The  Use  of  Tobacco  ;  its  Physical,  In- 
tellectual, and  Moral  Effects,     .... 


25 


50 


25 


Tea  and  Coffee  ;  their  Physical,    In- 
tellectual, and  Moral  Effects  on  the  Human  System, 

Teeth :  Their  Structure,  Disease,  and 

Management.     By  John  Burdell,  Dentist, 

Temperance  and  Tight-Lacing  ;  found- 
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CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE. 

BY  T.  ANTISELL,  M.  D. 

There  are  some  who  look  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  man  much  in  the  same  light  as  others 
do  upon  the  moral ;  namely,  that  it  is  one  of  war- 
fare against  the  elements  of  nature,  and  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  is  placed ;  and  that  his  race  and 
individual  existence  is  cut  short  by  the  never- 
ceasing  action  of  the  material  world  upon  a  frame 
organized  upon  so  delicate  and  susceptible  a  model ; 
that  in  fact  it  is  a  constant  antagonism  of  the  vital 
with  the  physical,  in  which  the  latter  comes  off 
victorious. 

How  erroneous  such  a  notion  is,  becomes  evi- 
dent to  those  who  take  in  a  survey  of  the  previous  ; 
and  present  condition  of  our  globe,  its  capability  ; 
of  supporting  animal  existence,  and  the  general  ; 
relation  of  the  animal  to  our  planet. 

"When  our  globe  was  first  moulded,  and  received  : 
its  first  impulse  of  rotation,  it  was  unfit  for  the  < 
existence   of  vegetable  and  animal  life ;  and  the  : 
records  of  the  geological  structure  of  its  crust  re-  ; 
veal  to  us  the  fact,  that  the  appearance  of  animal 
life,  however  ancient  it  may  be  in  time,  was  yet 
preceded  by  a  period  as  undeterminedly  long,  in 
which  no  trace  of  organism  appears,  nor  from  the 
nature  of  the  conditions  could  possibly  have  been,   j 
but  yet  show  evident  metamorphoses  and  trans- 
figurations,  having  for  an  object  to  assume  that 
condition  favorable  to  the  exhibition  of  life. 

What  the  total  of  that  condition  may  be,  we  are  \ 
not  yet  in  full  possession  ;  but  that  Light  was  the  > 
first  form  which  eliminated  Order  out  of  Chaos, 
we  have  little  doubt:  by  its  influence  evaporation 
was  promoted,  and  the  "collection  of  waters  into  ; 
one  place  "  becomes  a  necessary  consequence — the  ) 
distinction  between  laud  and  ocean  was  laid  down, 
and,  in  process  of  time,  upheavals  and  subsidences 
gave  rise  to  the  formation-s  of  lakes  and  seas  of 
fresh  water.     Immediately  dependent  on  this  state  j 
of  things  was  tin  appearance  of  terrestrial  vege-  j 
tation.  j 

Life,  as  it  first  appeared  on  the  dry  surface  of  \ 
the  globe,  displayed  itself  in  vegetable  forms ;  and  < 
it  is  just  possible  that  it  was  the  first  form  of  life 
upon  the  globe,  for  in  the  deep  oceans  which  ex-  5 
isted  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  early  ] 
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j  secondary  rocks,  the  trace  of  the  sea-weed  exists 
coeval  with  the  mollusc.  No  doubt,  few  and  in 
distinct  are  these  traces  at  their  very  commence- 
ment; showing  that  the  same  aptitude  to  support 
organic  forms  did  not  exist  then  as  now :  and  as 
we  trace  the  geological  succession  of  rocks  through 

|  later  periods,  we  come  down,  as  it  were,  step  by 
step,  from  the  dawn  of  creation  to  a  state  nearly 
approaching  the  meridian  fullness  of  organic  cre- 
ative power. 

Life  did  not  then  start  at  once  on  its  course 
over  the  earth.  There  was  a  successive  develop- 
ment. In  the  words  of  Brogniart,  "we  know,  in 
fact,  that  in  the  strata  of  older  date  than,  or  of  the 
same  epoch  as,  the  coal  formations,  there  are  no 
remains  of  terrestrial  animals;  whilst  at  this  epoch 
vegetation  had  made  already  great  progress,  and 
was  composed  of  plants  as  remarkable  for  their 
forms  as  for  their  gigantic  beauty  of  stature.  At 
a  later  period,  terrestrial  vegetation  loses  in  a 
great  measure  the  signal  vigor  which  it  formerly 
possessed,  and  cold-blooded  Vertebrate  Animals 
become  extremely  numerous :  this  is  observable  in 
the  tertiary  periods.  Subsequently,  plants  become 
more  varied  and  more  perfect ;  but  the  analyses 
of  those  which  existed  originally  are  reduced  to  a 
vastly  smaller  size.  This  is  the  epoch  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  most  perfect  animals — of  animals 
breathing  air,  of  mammalia,  birds,  and  man." 

In  these  few  sentences  are  conveyed,  very  im- 
pressively, the  teaching  which  the  science  of  the 
present  day  affords.  It  shows  us  that  however 
cotemporaneous,  or  nearly  so,  the  development  of 
the  plant  and  the  animal  may  have  been,  yet  that 
the  circumstances  which  are  favorable  to  the  in- 
crease and  support  of  vegetable  life  were  in  full 
vigor  in  former  periods  of  the  world's  history — 
that  from  the  time  when  vegetation  on  land  first 
started  into  life,  it  with  bold  and  ample  strides 
spread  its  vitality  over  the  whole  dry  land  of  the 
globe,  until  the  latter  teemed  with  a  forest  so 
thick,  luxuriant,  and  lofty,  that  the  sun's  light  was 
hid  from  the  surface  of  the  laDd,  decay  could  not 
go  on  so  rapidly  as  reproduction,  and  there  resulted 
those  heapings  up  of  vegetable  remains,  both  of 
perfectly  fresh  and  partially  decayed  matters,  3 
which  constitute  our  modern  coal-fields.  These 
grew  over  all  parts  of  the  eartb,  both  polar  and 
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equatorial ;  for  as  yet  no  ice-bound  regions  limited 
the  extent  and  power  of  vegetable  vitality — no 
part  of  the  earth's  crust  sunk  below  the  temper- 
ature of  45°. 

These  circumstances,  so  favorable  to  life  in  the 
vegetable,  reached  their  culminating  point  at  the 
time  of  the  deposition  of  the  coral  limestone, 
which  has  been  also  termed  carboniferous,  from 
its  containing  so  much  plant  remains.  Ani- 
mals, indeed,  existed  throughout  this  period,  but 
neither  of  various  organization  nor  in  great 
numbers,  if  we  except  the  shelled  animals  of  the 
deep  seas.  From  this  period  to  our  time,  vege- 
tation has  not  only  diminished  in  luxuriance,  but 
its  limits  have  become  more  defined  and  circum- 
scribed. The  favoring  circumstances  which  then 
were  spread  over  the  whole  globe,  are  now  con- 
fined to  the  intertropical  regions ;  and  it  has  been 
calculated  by  Humboldt  that  the  present  condition 
of  our  globe,  with  regard  to  its  favoring  circum- 
tances  on  the  life  of  the  plant,  might  be  repre- 
sented by  stating  that  the  whole  vegetation  in  the 
world  might  be  compressed  within  a  belt  occupy- 
ing within  thirty  miles  north  and  sonth  of  the 
Equator.  How  small  is  this  space,  compared  to 
the  whole  globe,  and  how  have  the  circumstances 
favorable  to  life  in  the  plant  disappeared !  We 
may,  in  fact,  look  at  the  present  time  as  that  of 
the  decline  of  vegetable  life  on  the  globe,  and  that, 
in  process  of  futurity,  the  time  will  certainly  come 
when  those  favoring  data  for  vegetable  support 
will  disappear,  and  the  surface  of  our  globe  will 
be  as  destitute  of  a  blade  of  grass  as  that  of  our 
satellite  at  the  present  moment  is.  The  Animal 
kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  beginning  its  career 
almost  at  the  same  period,  has  run  a  slower 
course ;  the  development  of  the  species  were  less 
rapid,  that  of  the  individuals  vastly  less  abundant. 
In  the  later  secondary  epoch,  we  find  that  the 
favoring  circumstances  must  have  operated  more 
extensively  than  in  the  earlier  period,  and  still 
more  so  in  the  tertiary  than  either.  When  we 
come  to  the  period  of  the  appearance  of  man  upon 
the  globe,  we  find  the  same  proof  of  increasing 
forms  for  animal  development ;  we  find  external 
nature  assisting  him  in  his  endeavor  to  overrun 
the  world  ;  and  when  at  peace,  and  unchecked  by 
national  folly  and  crime,  the  amazing  increase  of 
the  species  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  is  at  present 
only  in  the  early  period  of  the  history  of  his  race, 
and  that  he  must  continue  to  increase  and  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth  so  long  as  it  is  capable  of 
affording  him  space  and  subsistence;  and  that  so 
far  from  external  nature  being  antagonistic  to  the 
races,  it  is  its  cherishing  mother  and  protectress. 

We  have  purposely  contrasted  the  plant  and  the 
animal :  in  both  the  functions  of  life  are  performed, 
and  we  cannot  understand  the  method  of  the  per- 
formance in  either  case,  without  surveying  all  the 
material  elements  and  forces  which  surround  and 
re-act  upon  either  organized  form.  Perhaps  the 
contrast  is  not  natural ;  we  find  them  coeval ;  we 
know  them  to  be  mutually  dependent;  and 
although  at  different  periods  one  or  the  other  flour- 
ished more  vigorously,  yet  they  could  and  did 
both  exist  under  like  circumstances.  They  are 
made  up  of  the  same  chemical  elements;  they 
occasionally  form  similar  products ;  in  decay,  they 
furnish  the  means  of  supporting  a  new  race. 


"See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain  ; 
See  life,  dissolving,  vegetate  again  ; 
All  forms  that  perish  other  forms  supply, 
By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath  and  die. 
Like  bubbles  in  a  sea  of  matter  born, 
"We  rise,  we  break,  and  to  that  sea  return.  " 

The  condition  of  the  globe  is,  then,  favorable  to 
the  development  of  life,  and,  at  the  present  time, 
of  animal  life  in  an  essential  degree.  What  then, 
it  will  be  asked,  are  these  favoring  circumstances? 
and  upon  what  does  it  depend,  that  external  na- 
ture can  determine  whether  she  wills  the  existence 
and  support  of  the  plant  or  the  animal?  The 
earth,  the  water,  and  the  air  are  material ;  they  are 
made  up  of  simple  chemical  elements,  and  these 
are  held  united  together  by  certain  forces.  Matter 
and  force  are  the  great  promoters;  the  force  is 
inseparable  from  the  matter — is  a  property  con- 
nected with  it,  which  controls  and  regulates  it,  in 
whatever  shape,  position,  or  composition  it  may 
happen  to  be ;  and  we  cannot  form  any  idea  of 
matter  independent  of  this  force.  The  plant  and 
the  animal  are  also  made  up  of  matter.  The 
elementary  matter  is,  to  a  great  extent,  identically 
similar  in  each,  and  in  both  common  with  that  of 
the  earth,  water,  and  air,  in  which  they  grew. 
The  force  accompanies  the  matter  in  the  frame  of 
the  animal  and  plant,  and  exerts  itself  as  it  did 
when  it  was  inorganized  matter  ;  it  is  still  matter 
subject  to  the  same  forces,  which,  as  they  have 
been  found  so  extensively  developed,  are  termed 
physical  laws.  These  laws,  then,  pre-existed  be- 
fore an  organism ;  they  assisted  in  providing  aus- 
picious conditions;  and,  when  developed,  they 
aided  in  its  growth  and  iucrease,  and  still  regulate 
its  movements  and  actions.  Physical  laws,  or  the 
operations  of  external  nature,  (for  they  are  the 
same  thing,)  so  far  from  antagonising  and  being 
prejudicial  to  life,  are  its  greatest  promoters ;  they 
are,  in  fact,  the  laws  of  life — they  are  the  essential 
laws  of  matter.  Whether  the  atom  be  endowed 
with  life  or  not,  it  is  still  subject  to  these  laws; 
and  every  atom  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
lias  the  same  forces  acting  upon  it,  whether  it  form 
a  constituent  part  of  an  animal,  a  plant,  or  a  min- 
eral. A  vital  law  is  a  physical  law.  They  are 
similar  expressions ;  for  matter  cannot  at  one  and 
the  same  time  be  subject  to  two  ojiposite  forces ; 
which  it  must  necessarily  be,  if  the  vital  and  the 
physical  laws  mean  the  action  of  different  and  op- 
posite forces. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  paper  to  enter 
into  a  metaphysical  argument  upon  what  life  is, 
or  to  give  a  succinct  definition  of  it — perhaps 
Bichat's  negative  may  serve  that  purpose  as  being 
"  the  sum  of  the  functions  by  which  Death  is  kept 
off" — but  rather  to  explain  the  changes  which  oc- 
cur in  the  system,  and  which  are  brought  about  by 
agencies  which  are  truly  chemical,  and  which  in 
many  instances  operate  as  effectually  outside  the 
body  as  within ;  and  where  they  fail,  we  are  led  to 
ascribe  the  failure  to  a  defect  in  our  manipula- 
tions, rather  thau  to  any  inherent  incapability  in 
the  matter  and  force  concerned. 

To  make  these  explanations  intelligible,  and  the 
whole  complete,  it  will  be  necessary,  among  other 
points,  to  review  the  constitution  of  the  elements 
surrounding  the  plant,  the  manner  in  which  the 
plant  grows,  the  nature  of  the  food  taken,  and  the 


(  products  formed — the  phenomena  of  a  similar  kind    ih 
i  in  the  animal — and  to  point  out  the  contrast  be-    (, 

tween   and  the  dependence  upon  each  other  of 
|  these  two  Organic  Kingdoms. 


AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

CHAP.  VI. 

I  am  not  certain  that  I  shall  make  this  chapter 
interesting;  but,  as  General  Miller,  at  "Lundy's 
Lane,"  said,  so  say  I,  "  I'll  try."  There  is  great 
power  in  effort.  It  makes  perfect.  Skill  and  ac- 
complishment are  the  natural  born  offspring  of 
Struggle,  begotten  by  Labor.  And  glorious 
children  they  are.  They  are  resourceful.  They 
meet  difficulties  heroically,  and  they  vanish. 
Many  a  man  sinks  to  nothingness  for  want  of  the 
fact  taking  hold  of  him,  that  Work  is  Divine,  that 
Toil  develops,  that  earnest  employment  rouses 
and  perfects  the  powers.  Every  little  while  I 
come  across  men  who  cry  at  sight  of  the  obstacles 
that  beset  them,  "there  are  lions  in  the  way." 
Courage !  say  I.  'Tis  half  the  battle.  Meet  your 
fate  boldly.  Kb  matter  what  is  to  be  done — 
whether  it  is  to  build  or  pull  down  an  empire, 
construct  beautiful  edifices,  take  the  plunge  of  a 
cold  morning,  or  write  an  article  for  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal. 

Then  up  my  brave!  and  grapple  with  the  thing 
to  be  done.  Once  fairly  at  it,  and  it  is  half  finish- 
ed. So,  ho !  I  had  better  follow  my  own  preach- 
ing, and  so  get  up  into  the  second  sphere  of  life — 
the  sphere  of  consistency.  Consistency  is  a  jewel, 
and,  notwithstanding  what  St.  Peter  says  against 
outward  adornments,  I  confess  myself  in  favor  of 
jewelry.  I  like  ear-rings  in  a  woman's  ears.  I 
like  a  cameo  breastpin — if  it  is  not  larger  than  a 
tea-plate.  Hike  "rings  on  the  fingers  and  bells 
on  her  toes;"  and  then  I  like  "the  sweet  lady 
wherever  she  goes."  Why  then  should  I  not  like 
jewelry?  and  especially  that  of  which  consistency 
is  a  splendid  specimen.  It  is  a  large  jewel,  rare, 
of  antique  style,  and  seldom  worn. 

The  law  makers,  the  medical  profession,  the 
teachers  of  ethics,  all  eschew  it.  They  think  to 
wear  it  makes  people  look  grannyish,  and  most  of 
them  wish  to  forget  that  they  ever  had  grand- 
dams.  One  must  follow  one's  convictions,  so  I 
must  live  as  I  profess.  If  I  pray  for  rain,  I  should, 
unless  I  wish  to  get  wet,  carry  my  over-coat  or 
umbrella  with  me.  If  I  petition  the  Almighty  to 
feed  and  warm  the  hungry  and  unclad,  /  must 
take  to  them  food  and  clothing  from  my  abund- 
ance. If  I  declaim  about  the  divinity  of  labor,  I 
must  work  efficiently.  Is  not  all  this  true  ?  Is  it 
not  interesting  ?  If  not,  try  the  next  paragraph. 
I  have  known  a  lady  put  on  nine  pans  of  gloves 
before  she  found  a  pair  to  fit  her.  That  was  be- 
fore the  ladies  purchased  gloves  "by  measure,"  as 
they  do  now.     So  do  not  get  discouraged. 

God  made  man  to  be  neighborly — so  he  made 
him  to  have  neighbors.  My  father  was  not  exempt 
from  the  rule.  On  the  north  side  of  him  he  had 
a  widow  for  a  neighbor.  She  was  what,  in  Cape 
Cod  parlance,  is  called  a  grass  widow — that  is,  she 
had  a  husband;  but  she  did  not  live  with  him. 
He  was  an  inebriate,  and  wandered  about  the 
country  months  at  a  time,  so  that  she  "run  to 
grass."  She  owned  some  forty  acres  of  land,  from 
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which  she  obtained  a  poor  livelihood  by  reason  of 
poor  tillage.  Almost  as  a  natural  consequence, 
she  and  her  whole  tribe  were  poachers.  Her  very 
hens  knew  her  neighbor's  grain,  and  would  leave 
her  sown  seed  untouched  to  maraud  on  her  neigh- 
bor's. Her  hogs  were  always  in  a  corn-field,  if  not 
watched  closely ;  and  the  riders — top  rails — on  our 
new  cedar  fence  would  disappear  a  little  while  be- 
fore one  could  discover  a  light  blue  smoke  issuing 
from  the  top  of  her  old  brick  chimney.  Let  me 
tell  you  a  few  anecdotes  about  this  old  harridan. 
Our  lot  next  to  her  we  usually  kept  under  the 
plough,  except  when  seeded  to  clover,  preparatory 
to  summer  fallowing.  Whenever  we  sowed  it  to 
oats,  the  widow  would  turn  on  a  drove  of  hens, 
not  less  than  fifty  in  number,  which  would  make 
sad  havoc  with  the  seed.  At  last  my  father  grew 
impatient  of  the  widow's  perverseness,  and  went 
to  her  house  one  afternoon,  when  the  following 
conversation  occurred. 

"Airs.  Hoag,"  said  my  father,  "I  am  to  sow  the 
field  next  to  you  to  oats  to-morrow,  if  the  weather 
is  fair.  I  shall  sow  that  part  of  it  next  to  you  in 
the  afternoon,  and  I  want  you  should  shut  up  your 
hens  till  my  oats  come  up." 

"  Doctor,  you  accuse  my  hens  wrongfully.  They 
are  peaceable  hens  and  stay  at  home.  But  sup- 
pose they  didn't !  Suppose  they  did  wander  on 
your  oat-field,  what  harm  could  a  dozen  hens  do? 
They  pick  up  a  pint  or  two." 

Stop,  madam !  if  you  please.  You  may  multi- 
ply the  number  of  your  hens  by  four  and  you  will 
hit  near  to  the  exact  number.  You  have  not  less 
than  fifty  hens.  Each  of  them  wilL  when  hun- 
gry, eat  at  least  half  a  pint.  At  one  meal  they 
will  eat  two-thirds  of  a  bushel,  and  in  a  couple  of 
mornings  will  eat  up  the  seed  of  nearly  an  acre. 
This  I  cannot  endure,  and  so  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  protective  measures,  and  as  I  would  act 
rightly,  I  give  you  information  of  what  I  intend 
to  do.  I  shall  soak  my  oats  to  saturation  in  salt- 
petre water,  and  if  your  hens  eat  my  grain  it  will 
kill  them.     Do  you  comprehend  me  ?" 

"  0,  yes,  Doctor,  I  will  shut  them  up." 

The  next  morninar  we  commenced  sowing  the 
field,  and  toward  night  we  reached  the  side  next 
to  our  grass  widow.  The  grain  we  left  unhar- 
rowed,  and,  at  dawn  of  day  the  next  morning,  we 
were  up  to  see  whether  the  widow's  hens  were 
out  of  coop.  There  they  were,  all  on  the  field, 
eating  as  hens  will  which  have  eaten  nothing  for 
twenty-four  hours.  We  left  them  to  take  their 
fill,  went  home  and  told  father.  Once  or  twice 
we  caught  sight  of  the  old  lady  in  her  xtght  smock, 
as  she  stood  peeping  through  the  bars  of  her  but- 
tery window,  watching  her  brood  as  they  filled 
their  crops  by  poaching;  and,  about  our  usual 
time  of  going  to  work,  we  caught  sight  of  a  little 
girl  creeping  into  the  field  to  drive  the  biddies  all 
home  again.  About  9  o'clock  father  went  down 
into  the  lot  and  saw  Mrs.  Hoag  at  her  wood-pile. 

"  "Well,  Mrs.  Hoag,"  said  he,  "I  am  glad  to  see 
you  keep  your  word.  It  will  make  us  good  neigh- 
bors, if  you  will  only  do  as  you  agree  to  do.  I 
am  rather  pleased  that  you  confide  in  me  so  far  as 
to  believe  in  me." 

"Why,  Doctor,  you  were  not  in  earnest  yester- 
day?" 

" Most  certainly  I  was,  Mrs.  Hoag?" 


"Well,  now,  /certainly  thought  you  was  jok- 
ing with  me.  However,  I  thought  I  would  be  on 
the  safe  side,  and  so  kept  all  my  hens  shut  up." 

"Mammy!  mammy!  mam!  Do  come  here 
quick!"  screamed  a  voice  from  the  hen  coop. 
"  Hurry !  The  old  rooster  is  a  staggering,  and  the 
old  eropple-crowned  hen  is  a  squeaking,  and  the 
tothers  is  a  whirling  round !" 

The  widow  started  and  father  followed  her.  , 
They  reached  the  coop  and  looked  in  together.  A 
large  portion  of  the  brood  was  dead.  Some  were 
tippling  and  others  were  toppling.  Here  would 
be  one  that  would  leap  up  in  the  wildest  freak  of 
insanity  and  fall  down  dead ;  and  another  would 
look  as  sagely  at  you  as  an  old  Magi,  and  lie  down 
and  die.  One  would  cluck,  another  would  cackle. 
Death  left  to  each  the  liberty  of  passing  away  to 
the  tune  of  such  music  as  might  be  uppermost  in  ; 
them.  "Within  fifteen  minutes  all  had  gone  to  the 
land  where  hens  are  regarded  as  having  some  con- 
sequence. The  old  rooster  gave  up  the  conquest 
last.  On  his  death,  the  old  woman  could  contain 
herself  no  longer,  but  broke  forth. 

"  You  rantankerous  old  villain,  you  have  killed 
all  my  hens,  and  I  will  make  you  pay  for  them !" 

"  How  have  I  killed  them  ?"  inquired  my  father. 

"  How !  by  soaking  your  dirty  grain  in  saltpetre 
brine." 

"  But  what  barm  would  that  do  ?" 

"Harm!  did  you  not  say  to  me  yesterday  that 
it  would  kill  them,  every  one  ?" 

"To  be  sure  I  did,  but  then  you  told  me  that 
you  would  shut  them  up,  and  not  half  an  hour  since 
you  told  me  that  you  did  shut  them  up.  How 
then  could  my  saltpetre  administration  hurt  them."  ■ 

'•Well,  if  I  must  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  think 
you  would  do  as  you  said,  and  so  I  let  them  out." 

"  Mrs.  Hoag,  I  have  tried  for  a  long  time  to  make 
you  understand  that  I  am  a  man  of  my  word.  I 
nave  tried  soft,  mild  measures  with  you.  You  are 
a  woman,  and  so  in  general  esteem  the  more  help- 
less. Sow  you  have  had  one  lesson.  If  this  does 
not  suffice,  I  must  teach  you  another.  Good 
morning '." 

The  stroke  was  effectual.     We  never  could  find 
her  bens  on  our  oat-field  after  sowing.     She  re-  ; 
membered  the  saltpetre  dispensation. 

We  were  destined  to  one  more  tussle  with  the 
old  woman.  We  conquered  her,  and  after  it  she 
remained  respectful.  The  affair  happened  in  this 
wise.  The  line  fence  which  separated  Mrs.  Hoag's 
possessions  from  my  father's,  ran  close  to  her  house. 
It  was  built  of  new  cedar  rails,  and  staked  and 
heavily  ridered.  Every  few  weeks  a  rider  would 
be  missing.  We  tried  all  the  expedients  that  sug- 
gested themselves  to  us,  but  with  little  or  no  suc- 
cess. They  would  keep  abstracting  themselves  or 
being  abstracted.  At  length  a  newly  hired  man  of 
ours  declared  that  he  could  fix  the  matter,  only 
give  him  the  length  of  his  tether.  To  begin  with, 
he  took  split  rails  and  bored  holes  in  them  cnee 
about  three  feet,  and  drove  in  pins,  and  cut  them 
off.  These  made  the  splitting  of  the  rails  difficult. 
So  he  let  the  matter  rest,  till  some  number  of 
riders  had  been  abstracted.  Having  thus  baited 
the  old  woman,  he  laid  his  plans  for  the  finale. 

He  took  a  new  large  rail,  bored  his  holes,  driv- 
ing in  pegs  and  wedging  them  tight.  This  made 
it  very  difficult  to  split  the  stick.     Between  these 


holes  he  bored  others,  putting  in  powder,  and  driv- 
ing over  the  powder  wedges  of  wood.  Having 
thus  fixed  the  rail,  he  carried  it  to  the  fence  and 
put  it  on.  The  next  morning  it  was  gone.  So  he 
made  an  errand  in  at  the  widow's  about  the  time 
of  cooking  breakfast.  She  asked  him  to  sit  down. 
He  took  a  chair  and  began  to  talk.  She  was  busy 
about  her  culinary  affairs,  yet  found  time  to  cbat. 
Her  tea-kettle  was  on  the  crane;  her  dish-kettle  on 
the  long  trammel  that  hung  close  to  the  crotch  ;  her 
spider  was  tipped  up  between  the  andirons,  so  that 
the  johnny-cake  might  bake.  In  one  corner  was 
a  kettle  of  potatoes,  in  the  other  a  saucepan  full  of 
sissing,  frying  pork.  The  fire-stick  burned  and 
cracked,  as  cedar  wood  will  always  do. 

The  hired  man  sat  quietly  and  watched  the 
scene,  but  about  his  eye  there  was  a  quiet  twinkle 
which  said — 

"  Madam,  you  will  soon  have  a  revelation  that 
will  startle  you  somewhat,  and  will  come  as  by 
fire,  I  think."  He  had  hardly  completed  his 
thought,  before  the  johnny-cake  came  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  the  pork  and  potatoes  follow- 
ed, the  tea-kettle  went  up  chimney,  the  crane 
swung  out  as  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  the  dish- 
kettle  vibrated  like  a  clock  pendulum.  The  and- 
irons tipped  backward  on  to  their  faces,  and  their 
long  noses  thrust  themselves  into  the  air,  red  and 
wrathful.  It  was  Yesuvius  in  miniature.  Ashes 
were  all  over  the  table — coals  of  fire  on  the  floor. 
Old  mother  Hoag  crouched  in  a  corner,  her  comb 
fallen  from  her  head,  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  her 
countenance  wearing  the  aspect  of  one  on  whom 
the  Geeat  Judgment  had  come  untimely.  The 
hired  man  was  up  in  one  corner,  sneezing  and 
coughing,  and  swearing  like  an  English  cavalier. 

"  What  the  d 1  does  this  mean  ?"'  exclaimed 

he.  And  just  as  the  old  woman  began  to  utter 
speculations,  there  came  another  fizzle,  and  she 
thrust  her  hands  into  her  hair  and  fied  out  of 
doors,  crying  "murder!  murder!  my  house  is 
ha — nted ;  what  shall  I  do  ?'' 

"  I  say,  mother  Hoag!  I  say!"  said  the  hired 
man,  "that  if  your  house  is  haunted,  so  are  our 
fence  riders.  They  are  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit 
which  hates  to  be  roasted  over  other  people's 
hearth-stones,  and  so  they  kick  up  a  bobbery 
oc—ca-si— on-all  y. " 

After  this  our  fence  riders  were  always  in  their 
places* 

CHAP.  YII. 

Ixstixct,  what  is  it  ?  Philosophically,  who  can 
define  it?  It  is  a  task  from  which  I  shrink.  I 
shall  not  attempt  it.  But  if  you  want  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  power  which,  acting  intuitively,  is 
called  Instinct,  and  a  faculty  which,  acting  calcu- 
latingly, is  called  Reason,  I  will  draw  one. 

Make  bare  the  bottom  of  your  foot,  and,  unsus- 
pected by  you,  let  some  one  prick  it,  you  will  put 
vour  finser  on  it  instantly.  You  will  not  miss 
once  in  an  hundred  times.  On  the  other  hand,  let 
it  be  made  known  to  you  that  some  one  intends 
to  prick  your  foot,  and  do  it  with  your  conscious- 
ness alive  to  such  intent,  you  will  not  one  time  in 
ten  put  your  finger  on  the  place,  or  within  half  an 
inch  of  it.  Now,  in  accounting  for  the  difference 
of  perception  of  the  seat  of  the  injury,  you  will 
recogniz    the  distinction  I  have  drawn,  and  under 
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the  shadow  of  -which  I  have  named  the  percep- 
tive states  Instinct  and  Reason. 

Writers  of  intellectual  philosophy  give  the  for- 
mer faculty  to  brutes,  and  deny  it  to  man ;  and 
the  latter  faculty  they  give  to  man,  and  deny  it  to 
brutes.  I  am  satisfied  they  are  wrong  in  both 
cases,  and  I  propose  to  give  some  cases  within  my 
own  observation  and  actual  knowledge,  going  to 
show  that  brutes  reason,  and  man  acts  at  times  in- 
dependently of  calculating  process. 

About  the  year  1824,  my  father  purchased  of  a 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  a  cow.  The  name  of  the 
seller  was  Shelden.  We  gave  the  name  of  the 
man  to  the  cow,  and  in  our  farm-yard  she  always 
went  by  the  name  of  "  Old  Shelden."  She  was  a 
large,  well-built  animal,  pouring  forth  any  quan- 
tity of  milk  in  height  of  feed.  She  never  fought 
with  strange  cattle,  yet  ruled  the  yard.  There 
was  a  majesty  in  all  her  movements,  a  stateliness 
in  her  step,  that  induced  the  other  cattle  to  respect 
her  claims.  She  was  the  first  to  leave  the  yard  in 
the  morning  for  the  pasture,  the  first  to  enter  it  at 
night.  She  never  kicked  up  her  heels,  never  was 
carried  by  enthusiasm,  never  assisted  in  any  of  the 
stampedes  that  the  younger  portion  of  the  stock 
occasionally  got  up.  In  time  she  added  to  the 
stock  of  our  yard,  and  introduced  to  our  attention 
a  calf — heifer  in  its  kind — the  strangest  looking 
calf  one  ever  saw.  The  ground  work  of  its  skin 
was  white,and  the  dottings  were  ten  thousand  spots, 
distinct  yet  small,  and  black  as  the  horses  of  Ta- 
tary.  She  was  a  genius  of  her  kind.  It  needed 
no  prophet  to  tell  this.  Her  very  look  flashed 
forth  intelligence,  intuitive  and  keen.  We  named 
her  Calico  on  the  instant,  and  for  fifteen  years, 
through  all  changes,  that  name  was  hers.  Now, 
some  of  her  deed-doings  I  propose  to  speak  of,  and 
on  the  commonly  received  principles  regarding 
Instinct,  I  would  like  to  have  them  accounted  for. 

When  this  calf  grew  up  to  Cow-hood,  and  as- 
sumed her  appropriate  responsibilities,  all  of  a 
sudden  we  became  troubled  with  unruly  cattle. 
Our  barn-yard  fence  was  high  and  well  staked  and 
ridered.  Yet  in  the  morning  our  cattle  would  be 
found  in  the  corn  field,  all  but  Calico.  She  would 
always  be  found  in  the  barn-yard,  lying  down, 
whilst  all  the  herd  would  be  found  in  the  field, 
their  maws  gorged  with  corn,  or  any  other  edible 
growing  in  the  field.  Calico  was  innocent — 
Calico  seemed  to  understand  herself.  She  knew 
our  rights  and  respected  them.  For  a  long  time 
we  could  not  imagine  how  the  fence  could  be  let 
down  by  any  help  but  human,  it  was  done  with  so 
much  regularity.  It  would  be  a  regularly  opened 
gap,  such  as  in  my  time,  before  farm  gates  were 
in  vogue  on  inside  fences,  boys  were  expected  to 
watch.  The  thing  at  last  became  unbearable,  and 
watchers  were  stationed  to  see  by  what  hocus  pocus 
the  thing  was  done.  At  last  Calico  was  caught  in 
the  very  act.  Witnesses  appeared  against  her  and 
deposed  strongly,  yet  it  was  difficult  to  make  those 
who  had  not  witnessed  the  transaction  give  credit 
to  the  charge.  But  the  thing  was  too  palpable. 
Reader,  you  will  ask  how  the  creature  did  it.  I 
will  tell  you.  She  would  go  to  the  outer  corner 
of  a  fence  length,  and,  putting  her  head  under  the 
stake,  push  her  body  after  her  head,  and  so  throw 
the  bottom  of  the  stake  out  of  the  ground.  This 
would  let  the  stake  slip  off  its  balan\%  and  the 
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rider  would  fall  opposite  to  the  side  on  which 
Calico  stood.  She  then  would  proceed  to  let 
down  the  fence,  carrying  one  rail  one  way,  and  the 
other  the  other  way,  till  it  was  neatly  let  down, 
so  that  the  least  of  the  herd  were  able  to  pass  in. 
Having  done  this,  she  would  slip  one  side,  and  let 
all  the  rest  pass  in.  Then  she  would  call  up  her 
majesty  and  pass  in,  and  with  steady  step  wend 
her  way  to  the  grain  and  commence  eating.  Hav- 
ing eaten  all  she  wanted,  she  would  leave  the  field, 
and,  passing  to  the  furthermost  part  of  the  yard, 
lie  down  in  all  her  innocence,  and  commence  her 
cud-chewing.  0,  Calico !  what  a  type  of  the  Hu- 
mans that  live  on  the  toil  of  others  thou  wert — 
apparent  innocence,  but  real  cheatery.  Outside 
virtue,  but  inside  knavery.  A  cunning  to  succeed, 
and  shrewdness  to  cover  it,  having  done  it.  Well 
might  thou  be  said  to  have  genius,  whilst  knavish 
men  are  stamped  as  such. 

Now  can  any  philosopher  help  me  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  this  matter  ?  When  we  fairly  discovered 
her,  we  recollected  that  again  and  again  she  had 
watched  different  persons  as  they  let  down  fences, 
taking  the  truest  note  of  all  they  did.  She  may 
be  said  to  have  learned  this.  But  what  power 
was  it  that  taught  her  alone  of  twenty  cattle  to 
let  them  in,  and,  having  eaten  all  she  wanted,  to 
pass  out  of  the  field  and  uniformly  be  found  in 
the  yard  in  the  morning.  Besides,  of  all  the  cat- 
tle we  ever  had,  she  never  was  known  to  eat  grain 
enough  to  hurt  her  in  the  least.  Once  I  remem- 
ber her  getting  into  our  barn,  on  the  floor  of  which 
was  a  pile  of  fanned  wheat,  but  she  ate  not  enough 
to  hurt  herself,  and  this  was  the  more  remarkable, 
inasmuch  as  the  danger  is  greatly  increased  from 
eating  wheat  which  has  been  separated  from  the 
chaff  and  straw,  an  argument  going  to  show  the 
soundness  of  the  dietetic  views  of  Hydropathists 
in  respect  to  the  use  of  concentrated  food.  For 
I  venture  to  say  that  no  farmer  ever  knew  a  case 
where  his  cattle  or  horses  ever  were  injured  in 
eating  grain  from  a  stack  or  mow,  unthreshed.  But 
I  must  wait  for  another  Journal  for  the  illustra- 
tion going  to  show  that  man  at  times  acts  inde- 
pendently of  that  faculty  which  is  called  reason, 
till  which  time,  reader,  farewell. 


CASES  IN  WATER-CURE. 

BY    J  0  EL    SHEW,     M.  D» 
SCARLET    FEVER. 

A  healthy  appearing  boy,  between  four  and 
five  years  old,  had  been  sick  about  four  days  with 
scarlet  fever.  No  medicine  had  been  given,  and 
water  treatment  was  practised  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent, but  not  so  nmch  as  the  case  demanded. 

I  saw  the  patient  first  in  the  forenoon  of  the  fourth 
day.  The  rash  had  appeared  to  recede  the  day  be- 
fore, upon  which  he  grew  more  feverish,  and  worse 
in  all  respects.  He  also  vomited  a  number  of 
times.  The  day  I  saw  him,  he  had  been  packed 
and  bathed  in  the  morning,  but  he  was  feverish 
and  stupid.  The  throat  had  become  considerably 
swollen  and  sore. 

I  ordered  the  twenty-minute  pack — the  sheet  to 
be  linen,  and  used  double — four  times  in  suc- 
cession ;  after  which  he  was  to  be  bathed  in  water 
at  between  ^0  and  80°  F.,  to  have  the  wet  girdle 


constantly,  and  a  cooling  wet  bandage  about  the 
neck.  He  was  to  rest  two  or  three  hours,  accord- 
ing to  symptoms,  and  then  the  packing-sheet  was 
to  be  repeated  four  times  as  before.  He  was  to 
drink  Croton  water,  if  he  desired,  and  take  some 
light  nourishment,  if  he  should  call  for  it,  at  the 
proper  time.  He  was  also  to  be  allowed  to  sleep 
during  the  time  of  the  envelopments,  and  have  a 
wet  compress  always  on  the  head  while  in  them. 

On  going  to  rest,  he  was  to  have  a  thorough 
ablution  in  water  at  about  'JO0,  and  this  to  be 
repeated  in  the  night,  if  he  should  become  fever- 
ish or  restless,  and  as  often  as  it  might  be  neces- 
sary ;  or,  if  more  convenient,  he  might  be  wrap- 
ped successively  in  the  double  wet  sheet. 

The  treatment  followed  during  the  day  was 
strikingly  beneficial — preventing  the  fever,  stu- 
por, and  soreness  of  the  throat.  He  slept  well 
during  the  night,  although  the  preceding  two  or 
three  nights  he  had  been  very  restless  and  unable 
to  sleep. 

The  next  day  he  was  to  have  the  double  pack 
twice  in  succession  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
tepid  bath,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  same  treat- 
ment ;  the  wet  girdle  and  the  compress  about  the 
trunk  constantly ;  and  tepid  injections,  if  neces- 
sary. He  was  also  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  in  the 
open  air ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  water  patients,  if 
properly  treated,  are  proof  positive  against  taking 
cold. 

But  it  was  found  that  this  treatment  was  not 
sufficient.  The  fever  returned  considerably,  so 
that  the  next  night  the  sleep,  although  much  bet- 
ter than  it  had  been  some  of  the  preceding  nights, 
was  not  yet  such  as  it  should  have  been.  He  was 
then  ordered  a  double  amount  of  treatment  for  the 
next  day;  after  which,  under  a  mild  course,  he 
rapidly  recovered. 

ANOTHER   CASE. 

A  nursing  infant,  seven  or  eight  months  old, 
was  attacked  with  scarlet  fever  in  the  month  of 
May.  The  parents  used  water  to  some  extent,  but 
in  a  day  or  two  called  in  an  eminent  physician  to 
see  the  child.  The  throat  had  become  a  good  deal 
affected,  and  the  nose  ran  freely.  These  throat 
and  head  symptoms  the  physician  regarded  as  very 
unfavorable.  He,  in  fact,  appeared  to  regard  the 
case  as  a  very  dangerous  one,  and  did  not  return 
again  to  see  it. 

I  was  called  the  same  day  to  visit  the  child. 
The  treatment  pursued  was  very  simple,  and  yet 
effectual.  Night  and  day  the  child  was  to  be 
bathed  in  water,  in  a  small  tub,  at  about  80°  F., 
as  often  as  the  fever  should  begin  to  rise.  Thus  it 
was  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  bathed  many 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  same 
time  a  wet  compress  was  kept  constantly  applied 
about  its  abdomen  and  chest,  and  which  was  re- 
newed at  each  bath.  A  wet  bandage  was  also 
worn  about  the  neck  constantly  for  a  number  of 
days.  A  wet  cloth  was  kept  upon  the  head 
whenever  it  became  too  hot. 

The  child,  although  dangerously  ill,  and  of 
scrofulous  tendency,  was  restored  in  a  few  days. 
A  swelling  then  appeared  upon  the  side  of  the 
neck,  but  by  constant  bandaging  with  wet  cloths 
covered  with  dry,  and  the  general  treatment,  he 
soon  grew  better ;  so  that  the  patient,  on  the  whole, 
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did  remarkably  -well.  All  thiug3  considered,  the 
case  would  have  been  a  doubtful  one,  in  its  re- 
sults, if  any  other  method  than  that  of  water  had 
been  adopted. 

MEASLES SIX   CASES. 

I  have  remarked,  at  different  times,  in  the 
"Water-Cure  Journal  and  other  publications,  that 
I  had  never  yet  known  a  case  of  measles  to  be  lost 
when  water  treatment,  and  that  only,  had  been 
employed  from  the  first.  It  would  be  possible  for 
a  feeble,  scrofulous  child  to  die  of  this  disease,  per- 
haps, in  spite  of  the  best  management.  The  facts  in 
my  own  observation  are,  however,  as  I  have 
stated  ;  and  I  have  known,  first  and  last,  a  very 
considerable  number  of  patients  who  have  been 
treated  according  to  the  new  method.  The  re- 
sults of  water  treatment  in  this  formidable,  though 
not  very  dangerous  malady,  afford  a  striking  ex- 
emplification of  the  value  of  hydropathy. 

I  have  just  now  (June,  1851)  seen  a  lady,  an 
invalid,  who  resides  in  a  large  town  of  New  Jer- 
sey, where  the  water-cure  has  scarcely  a  friend  in 
the  whole  place  save  herself,  who  has  treated  suc- 
cessfully, within  a  few  weeks,  six  children  of  hers 
with  measles.  She  obtained  her  knowledge  of 
the  treatment  applicable  in  such  cases  in  the 
"Water-Cure  Manual,  the  "Water-Cure  Journal,  and 
other  publications.  She  used  short  packing-sheets, 
bandages,  ablutions  slightly  tepid,  ventilation,  plain 
diet,  eta  The  water  applications  were  resorted  to 
a3  often  and  as  continuously  as  the  cases  demanded ; 
that  is,  she  persevered  in  the  moderately  cooling 
plan,  as  much  as  was  necessary,  to  keep  down  the 
fever  and  to  prevent  stupor.  She  succeeded  well, 
in  every  case,  in  curing  the  measles;  but  the 
youngest  child,  an  infant,  a  few  months  old,  after- 
wards sunk  from  exhaustion  caused  by  a  diarrhoea. 
The  mother  herself,  having  for  years  been  a  very 
great  sufferer  from  disease,  had  imparted  so  little 
vitality  to  the  child,  that  it  could  scarcely  live  at 
any  time.  Still,  it  was  carried  through  the  measles 
safely  by  the  help  of  water  treatment. 


ACUTE  RHEUMATISM. 

BY   S.    0.    GLEASON,    M.    D. 

As  this  disease  is  common  to  this  section  of  the 
country,  a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject  may  not  be 
void  of  interest  or  practical  utility  to  the  general 
reader.  So  various  are  the  methods  employed  to 
combat  this  disease,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  pub- 
lic to  decide — if  medicine  be  used — what  course  to 
pursue  in  order  to  insure  speedy  and  permanent 
results  of  a  favorable  character.  Again,  such  loose 
and  crude  notions  prevail  in  relation  to  the  nature 
and  causes  of  this  malady,  that  they  should  be 
corrected  by  medical  men,  whose  business  it  is  to 
teach  the  public  as  well  as  to  cure  them  of  their 
maladies.  And  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant, 
when  physicians  will  not  only  spend  their  ener- 
gies in  treating  diseases,  but  will,  with  tongue  and 
pen,  do  what  in  them  lies  to  secure  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease  among  the  mass 
of  people.  Such  make  better  patients  when  they 
are  sick,  and  are  less  liable  to  expose  themselves 
to  noxious  and  hurtful  influences  and  practices. 
Our  race  must  by  some  means  be  improved ;  and 
I  know  of  no  better  method  than  to  diffuse  infor- 
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mation  upon  such  topics  as  men  are  generally  ig- 
norant upon.  "Knowledge  is  power,"  as  much 
in  relation  to  physical  improvement  as  in  any  other 
direction. 

When  this  disease  begins  its  work,  it  gives  no- 
tice of  its  attack  by  sending  pain  through  some 
one  or  more  of  the  main  joints — such  a3  the  shoul- 
l  ders,  elbows,  wrists,  hips,  knees,  ankles,  or  some  of 
;  the  small  joints  of  the  toes  and  fingers.  Redness 
>  and  swelling  mark  its  progress.  It  has  at  times  a 
:  peculiar  restlessness ;  not  being  content  with  its 
;  present  locality,  it  shifts  its  residence  according  to 

<  its  whims  and  fancies,    giving   due   notice   to    a 

•  neighboring  joint  of  its  intentions  to  take  up  an 

<  abode  there,  by  sensations  not  of  the  most  agree- 
i  able  character.  The  joints  are  often  so  exquisite- 
j  ly  tender  as  to  be  entirely  incapable  of  motion, 

while  the  weight  of  the  bed  clothes  cannot  be  en- 
(  dured.     A  fever  of  the  most  violent  character  is 

•  also  a  pretty  constant  attendant,  while  the  pulse 
;  is  bounding  along  at  a  rapid  rate,  filling  the  arte- 
ries to  their  utmost  capacity.  There  is  pain  in  the 
head,  and  often  the  patient  is  bathed  in  a  sour 
smelling  perspiration.  The  urine  is  acid  and 
turbid. 

The  exciting  cause,  perhaps,  in  all  cases  of  this 
;  disease,  is  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  without  much 
i  exercise.  Especially  is  thi3  malady  liable  to  fol- 
j  low  exposure,  if  the  nervous  energy  is  exhausted 
)  or  the  powers  of  life  more  than  usually  depressed. 

■  But  back  of  all  this,  there  must  be  a  predisposi- 
\  tion  in  the  system  to  take  on  this  disease  rather 

than  any  other,  since  a  dozen  persons  may  be  sub- 

■  jected  to  precisely  the  same  amount  of  cold  and 
\  wet,  while  but  one  may  have  this  disease.  Another, 
j  with  weakened  mucous  surfaces  of  the  nose  and 
I  throat,  will  have  an  acute  attack  of  catarrh.  A 
;  third,  with  a  sensitive  stomach,  may  have,  for  a 
;  time,  severe  dyspepsia.  A  fourth,  with  feeble 
;  lungs,  will  be  liable  to  inflammation  of  those  or- 
;  gans.     So  each  one  will  suffer,  in  all  probability, 

at  his  weakest  point — at  that  part  of  the  system 
which  is  most  liable  to  congestion  ;  which  has,  in 
|  other  words,  the  least  vital  force  to  contend  against 
1  foreign  influences  that  may  make  war  upon  it. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  man  with  good  di- 
\  gestion  and  perfect  assimilation  cannot  have  the 
rheumatism,  though  he  may  be  exposed  to  such  in- 
fluences as  ordinarily  bring  it  into  activity.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  most  medical  writers,  that  luetic  or 
lithic  acid  exists  in  the  blood  in  all  cases  of  rheu- 
matism. Now,  there  must  be  a  fault  in  the  diges- 
tive apparatus,  orselse  these  substances  would  not 
be  manufactured  and  left  in  the  circulating  fluid, 
as  it  is  a  substance  which  is  foreign  to  the  blood 
in  a  healthy  state.  The  stomach  and  liver  must 
be  in  an  unhealthy  condition  previous  to  an  attack 
of  this  painful  disease. 

Now,  the  person  who  tasks  his  stomach  and  liver 
by  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  salted  meats  in 
large  quantities,  or  high  seasoned  food,  jjrovided 
he  puts  forth  severe  daily  muscular  efforts  and  ex- 
poses himself  to  cold  and  wet,  will  almost  to  a 
certainty  have  more  or  less  of  the  rheumatism. 
Yet  few  think  that  what  they  eat  or  drink  hasany 
influence  in  the  production  of  this  malady. 

In  districts  where    cider  was  formerly   freely 

used  as  a  drink,  and  salt  pork  or  fish  constituted 

!  the  chief  articles  of  the  meat  kind,  rheumatism 


was  a  frequent  disease.  A  poor,  meager,  and 
scanty  diet,  with  insufficient  clothing,  hard  labor, 
and  exposure,  will  induce  this  disease.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  at  least  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
arise  more  from  faulty  diet  than  from  exposure, 
although  the  latter  may  be  the  exciting  cause,  but 
not  the  real  one,  as  has  heretofore  been  pointed 
out.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
those  predisposed  to  this  disease,  to  be  correct  in 
their  dietetic  habits.  "  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
better  than  a  pound  of  cure,"  is  an  old  maxim,  full 
of  truth  when  applied  to  this  disease. 

The  rich  and  fat-fed  idler  and  gentlemanly  (?) 
loafer,  whose  diet  tends  to  create  and  maintain 
stomach  irritations,  while  the  skin  is  clad  in  flan- 
nels and  other  effeminating  garments,  is  liable  to 
this  disease,  as  well  as  the  poorly  fed  and  scantily 
clad  laborer.  So  the  rich,  idle,  and  beggared  can 
enjoy  in  common  all  the  comforts  of  this  malady. 
It  is  really  quite  too  bad  to  have  the  idlers,  loafers, 
and  gentlemanly  (?)  rascals  suffer  so  intensely,  as 
they  are  such  an  interesting  class  of  our  popula- 
tion, serving  some  excellent  purposes,  such  as  set- 
ting dogs  into  a  quarrel,  occupying  all  the  vacant 
room  in  public  houses,  places  of  business,  fashion- 
able resorts,  sitting  or  standing  at  the  corners  of 
streets,  whittling  or  gaping.  But  then  we  must 
have  some  w<?ws  on  creation,  and  perhaps  such 
make  excellent  specimens  of  rare  qualities ;  still 
they  are  quite  common. 

Take  a  man  whose  digestive  functions  have  been 
disturbed,  while  he  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  severe 
muscular  exercise,  the  fibrous  sheaths  and  cover- 
ings of  the  muscles  are  enfeebled,  and  hence  have 
not  sufficient  energy  to  resist  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  cold  and  wet.  The  blood  will  be  driven 
from  the  surface  to  the  coverings  of  the  muscles, 
and  congestion  will  be  the  result ;  lithic  acid  will 
be  deposited,  which  is  acid  in  its  chai-acter ;  and 
then  comes  all  the  train  of  symptoms  which  are 
characteristic  of  this  disease.  The  treatment  must 
be  such  as  to  free  the  system  of  this  acid,  and  to 
restore  the  congested  bloodvessels  to  their  normal 
condition. 

The  means  employed  by  the  best  of  practitioners 
in  the  Allopathic  school  are  various  and  contra- 
dictory. One  bleeds  freely ;  a  second  none  at  all, 
but  relies  on  tonics;  a  third  gives  calomel  and 
opium ;  a  fourth  give3  colchicum  and  guiac,  and 
other  stimulants.  Thus  some  take  the  tonic  and 
stimulating  plan,  while  others  deplete  and  lower 
the  powers  of  life,  hoping  thereby  to  relieve  con- 
gestion and  free  the  system  of  its  lithic  acid.  I 
can  see  no  good  reasons  why  strength  should  be 
diminished  when  the  system  has  got  to  enter  into 
combat  with  an  internal  foe,  any  more  than  it 
should  to  enable  one  to  meet  and  vanquish  an  ex- 
ternal one. 

What  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  such  op- 
posites  in  the  drug  practice  ?  Why,  most  certain 
are  we  that  the  practice  is  doubtful  in  its  result,  to 
say  the  least. 

Some  give  nearly  all  the  remedies  mentioned  in 
some  one  stage  or  other  of  the  disease,  hoping,  I 
suppose,  like  the  Brahmin  doctor,  who  gave  sixty 
different  medicines  in  one  dose,  to  "hit  the  case" 
with  some  weapon  and  stay  it  at  once. 

Many  physicians  of  eminence  have  ever  been 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  insufficiency  of  drugs 
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in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  "When  Dr.  War- 
ren was  asked  what  was  good  for  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  he  replied,  "six  weeks."  This  was 
an  odd  dose,  but  not  bad  to  take  if  it  was  in  small 
powders  and  plenty  of  molasses.  Dr.  "Watson,  an 
eminent  English  physician,  says,  that  full  one  half 
who  are  attacked  with  this  disease  die  under  drug 
treatment.  This  is  a  startling  admission  to  sound 
in  the  ears  of  a  drug-taking  people!  It  is  a  toc- 
sin of  alarm — a  toll  from  the  funeral  bell !  Be- 
sides the  fatal  results,  many  are  deformed,  while 
some  one  or  more  important  joint  is  rendered  use- 
less for  life.  Vigorous  depletion  and  severe  ca- 
tharsis tend  to  make  the  disease  leave  the  joints, 
and  attack  either  the  lungs,  heart,  or  brain,  which 
in  most  cases  proves  fatal.  The  disease,  to  use 
familiar  language,  "strikes  in,"  just  as  much  as  do 
the  measles  or  any  other  eruptive  disease.  This 
"is  not  only  known,  but  openly  acknowledged,  by 
the  heads  of  the  profession." 

Now  this  is  a  dangerous  disease,  under  any  plan 
of  treatment.  But,  from  our  experience,  we  think 
the  Hydropathic  treatment  vastly  superior  to  the 
drug  practice — more  prompt,  safe,  and  effectual, 
than  any  other  means  that  have  yet  been  employ- 
ed by  any  school  of  medicine. 

Severe  shocks  by  the  application  of  cold  water 
are  of   course  to  be   avoided,   since  the  disease 
might  attack  some  important   organ,  and  become 
speedily  fatal.     So  should  great  depletion  and  se- 
vere catharsis,  for  the  same  reason.     The  organic 
energies  should  not  be  too  suddenly  or  severely 
tasked,  since  as  much  strength  as  can  be  spared  is 
needed  to  expel  the  morbid   material — which  is 
the  cause  of  the  disease — from  the  system.     Na- 
ture points  out  to  us,  in  unmistakable  terms,  the 
natural  method  of   cure.     The  profuse  perspira- 
tion, Avhich  accompanies  a  favorable  termination 
of  this  disease,  indicates  that  the   skin  instead  of 
the  mucous  surfaces  is  the  natural  point  of  attack. 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  tepid  injec- 
tions of  water.     Packing  in  the  wet  sheet  is  the 
great  remedy.     It  softens  and  opens  the  skin,  per- 
mitting a  free  exit  of  morbid  material.     Bandages 
applied  to  different  parts  of  the  body  are  of  great 
service.     All  general  baths   should   be    tepid   at  I 
first.     Perspiration  should  be  induced  as  early  as 
possible.     I  kept  one  patient  in  a  wet  sheet  most 
of  the  time  for  thirty-six  hours — laying  the  blan- 
ket aside  and  pouring  on  water  to  wet  the  sheet 
as  the  patient  called  for  it.     An   oil-cloth    was 
spread  upon  the  mattress,  to  prevent  the  clothing 
from  getting  wet.     In  one  week  this  patient  was  ; 
cured.     Compresses   applied   to    swollen   and  in-  j 
flamed  parts,  of  such  temperature  as  is  agreeable  ; 
to  the  patient,  are  not  to  be  neglected.     A  mild  ; 
diet  and  free  water  drinking  are  necessary  to  be  i 
regarded.     I  have  treated  many  cases  of  this  dis-  | 
ease,  and  no  one  but  what  has  got  a  cure  in  three  ! 
weeks,  instead  of  taking  drugs  from  six  weeks  to  j 
six  months,  as  is  too  often  the  case. 
Forest  City,  1851. 


Mrs.  Bloomer. — "We  have  a  full  length  portrait 
of  this  lady,  dressed  in  the  new  costume,  which 
we  expect  to  present  in  the  next  number  of  this 
Journal.  It  will  be  contrasted  with  a  fashionably 
dressed  lady  in  the  old,  long,  tight-laced,  bustled 
dress,  now  worn  by  a  few  unfortunate  persons. 


rA  CHAPTER  OF  "WATER-CURE," 

BY  E.  POTTER,  M.  D. 

My  own  case,  for  six  years  past — A  little  Expe- 
rience in  "  Water-Cure" — "Water  in  Bruises  and 
Contusions:  A  Case  of  Paralysis  of  Lower 
Limbs — Orthopathy :  case  treated  by — ""Water- 
Cure,"  in  three  cases  of  Parturition — Two  eases  of 
Pneumonia — The  contrast. 

Six  years  ago,   this  past  winter,  I  commenced 
the  study  of  Dr.  Graham's  "  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Human  Life."     Previous  to  this,  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  flannel  under-clothes,   the 
year  round,  summer  and  winter — during  which  I 
was  an  almost  constant  subject  of  colds,  coughs, 
and  their  concomitants,  viz.,  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  &c, 
which  invariably  left  the  system  weak,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  Enemy.     Immediately 
after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  views  of  Dr. 
Graham    on    this   subject — midwinter,  and  very 
cold  weather,  as  it  was — I  threw  off  my  flannel ; 
commenced  COLD  BATHING  ;  commenced  sleep- 
ing on  STRAW;  threw  away  my  tea  and  coffee, 
and  fine  flour  (tobacco  and  whiskey  I  never  used) 
— yes,   and   meat  too;  and  commenced  a  plain, 
simple  course  of  vegetable  diet :  and  do  you  think 
I  felt  bad?     No,  sir;  I  never  felt  so  well  in  my 
life.     During  the  six  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
I  commenced  the   "  Graham   system "  of  living, 
from  a  train  of  circumstances  beyond  my  control 
— sometimes   boarding  at  large  and  fashionable 
boarding-houses  (where  everything  was  cooked  in 
grease) — I  have  been  compelled  to  depart  from 
my  plain  manner  of  living,  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,   and   always  experienced  a  physiological 
derangement  proportioned  to  the  departure.     For 
three   years   past,   as  circumstances  permitted,   I 
have  been  studying  the  use  of  water  in  disease, 
and   apy lying   it   occasionally;    until  now,   from 
what  I  have  read  and  experienced,  my  faith  is  all 
on  the  side  of  water  as  a  remedial  agent,  and  I 
firmly  believe  there  is  no  need  of  any  other  medi- 
um in  any  case. 

Since  the  commencement  of  my  plain  living,  I 
have  not  had  occasion  for  medicine  more  than  two 
or  three  times,  and  then  water  removed  the  trou- 
ble in  two  or  three  days^ — troubles,  that  when  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  medicine  (poison), 
always  required  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then 
ne\  er  felt  well. 

Two  years  ago,  while  driving  out  to  the  coun- 
try, on  professional  business,  one  of  my  horses 
took  fright,  and  both  of  them  being  high-spirited, 
they  ran  with  all  possible  violence — ran  against  a 
post — stove  the  carriage  to  pieces — stunned  my- 
self, and  cut  my  arm  badly.  I  had  the  wound 
washed  out  with  cold  water,  and  bandaged  with 
linen  cloths  wet  in  cold  water,  and  changed  once  in 
an  hour  or  two.  After  the  first  two  hours,  except 
I  looked  at  it,  I  would  not  have  known  there  had 
been  any  contusion  whatever ;  it  was  entirely  free 
from  soreness,  and  never  troubled  me  more,  but 
healed  immediately. 

About  three  years  ago,  I  was  called  to  a  case  of 
paralysis  of  lower  limbs,  which  had  been  treated 
by  two  old  (colored)  school  physicians,  and,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  "nothing  bettered."  I  com- 
menced the  treatment  by  bandaging  the  limbs 
with  cloths  wet  in  cold  water,  and  changing  them 


often ;  at  the  same  time  kept  a  jug  of  warm  water  j-\ 
to  the  feet.  This  process  was  carried  out  during  (> 
the  day  ;  at  bed-time,  washed  off  with  cold  water, 
rubbed  thoroughly,  and  then  to  bed  again.  This 
process  was  kept  up  for  about  a  week,  (with  no 
medicine,  except  a  little  for  appearance,)  and  the 
man  was  on  his  feet  and  well. 

Some  time  last  summer,  I  was  called  in  consult- 
ation with  an  Allopath,  in  a  case  of  fluxj;  patient, 
a  child,  about  two  years  old;  had  been  DOC- 
TORED almost  to  death — that  is,  the  disease  and 
doctor-stuff,  together,  had  well  nigh  killed  the 
child.  After  examining  the  case,  and  getting  the 
opinion  of  the  attending  physician,  I  remarked, 
that  medicine  could  not  do  the  child  any  good,  as 
there  was  not  vitality  enough  in  the  system  to 
withstand  the  effect  of  medicine.  I  made  out  a 
prescription,  (we  were  among  those  who  judge  of 
the  ability  of  the  physician  by  the  quantity  of 
medicine  given,)  to  which  the  doctor  assented, 
and  the  child  got  well.  The  prescription  in  the 
case  was : — Drop  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  myrrh 
in  one  oz.  of  water ;  drop  five  drops  from  this  vial 
into  a  teaspoonfull  of  soft  water,  and  administer 
by  enema.  This  to  be  administered  once  in  thirty 
minutes,  until  relief  was  obtained ;  and  gave  it  to 
drink  (as  much  as  it  would  drink)  of  cold  slippery- 
elm  mucilage ;  and  cloths,  wrung  out  of  cold  water 
and  applied  to  the  bowels,  and  changed  as  often 
as  they  became  warm. 

I  have  treated,  after  the  new  mode,  as  hear  as 
possible,  according  to  my  understanding,  three  par. 
turient  patients,  all  with  the  best  possible  effect. 
The  first  was  a  lady,  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
with  her  first  accouchement.  Directed,  for  some 
three  weeks  previous,  a  sitz-bath  every  night,  on 
retiring.  The  morning  of  the  accouchement  I  was 
called:  directed  a  sitz-bath  of  twenty  minutes. 
This  regulated  the  pains,  and  in  three  hours  the 
lady  was  comfortable  in  bed ;  rested  one  hour ; 
got  up ;  took  a  sitz-bath ;  was  dressed  with  wet 
bandages,  went  to  bed,  and  in  two  hours  had  some 
Graham-toast  (brown  bread,  softened  with  sweet 
cream)  and  plain  sauce.  In  the  evening  had  an- 
other sitz-bath ;  rested  well  all  night.  Took  two 
baths  next  day.  Third  day,  sat  up  about  half  the 
day,  walked  across  the  house  several  times,  and 
helped  herself  as  she  pleased.  The  fifth  clay,  made 
two  calls.  The  sixth  day,  rode  out  to  the  country ; 
coming  home,  was  caught  out  in  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain,  and  pretty  thoroughly  "drenched;"  all 
went  on  harmoniously ;  no  harm  done  by  the 
shower;  not  the  least;  on  the  contrary,  continued 
to  do  well,  so  that,  in  a  few  days,  no  person  would 
have  supposed  the  lady  to  have  been  a  late  partu- 
rient patient.  This  case  has,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
made  some  noise  among  the  wise  ones.  As  I  have 
taken  up  so  much  space  with  the  former  part  of 
my  chapter,  and  wish  to  notice  the  last  part  a 
little,  I  will  only  say,  in  regard  to  the  other  cases 
of  parturition,  that  they  resulted  well ;  that  the 
treatment  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  case  de- 
scribed. I  would  also  just  say,  in  regard  to  the 
first  case:  the  lady  was  more  than  commonly 
slender,  and,  in  all  probability,  with  any  other 
treatment,  might  have  been  compelled  to  occupy  <■ ) 
her  room  for  weeks,  with  broken  breasts,  <fec.  (  ^ 

This  vicinity — situated  as  it  is,  so  far  north,  and 
so  near  the  lake  (Michigan  Lake) — is  very  much 
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subject  to  lung-fever,  or  pneumonia.  It  has,  as  a 
general  thing,  been  considered  among  the  incura- 
bles in  "  these  diggins."  I  have  treated  a  large 
number  of  luDg-fever  patients  this  winter  and 
spring,  and  have  only  lost  one,  a  little  child,  about 
six  months  old.  A  few  weeks  since,  I  treated  the 
most  severe  case  of  pneumonia  that  I  ever  saw. 
The  patient  (Rev.  Mr.  M.)  is  a  man  of  about  forty 
years  of  age,  slender  constitution,  light  hair,  light 
eyes,  and  nervous,  sanguine  temperament. 

Mr.  M.  was  attacked  with  the  usual  train  of  pre- 
monitory symptoms — coughing  and  spitting  of 
blood,  loss  of  appetite,  cold  feet  and  hands,  pain 
through  the  chest  and  shoulders,  high-colored  urine, 
constipation  of  bowels,  furred  tongue,  pulse  110 
and  much  corded,  and  general  fever.  I  was  sent 
for,  on  the  day  of  the  attack,  twice ;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  other  pressing  business,. did  not  get  there 
until  the  next  day,  when  I  found  him  (the  patient) 
very  sick  indeed — had  been  delirious  for  fifteen 
hours — fever  high,  very  high,  which  had  been 
preceded  by  a  heavy  chill  of  three  hours.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  patient  had  a  most  terrible 
cough.  The  intervals  of  coughing  were,  perhaps, 
about  half  an  hour.  When  the  paroxysms  of 
coughing  came  on,  it  seemed,  each  time,  to  exhaust 
all  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  matter  ex- 
pectorated had  pretty  much  the  appearance  of 
clear  blood. 

I  was  satisfied,  after  the  examination,  that  med- 
icine could  not  reach  his  case.  I  was  satisfied, 
also,  that,  in  order  to  save  life  in  this  case,  even 
with  "water-cure,"  the  most  energetic  measures 
were  demanded.  Jugs  of  hot  water  were  placed 
at  the  feet ;  cloths,  wrung  out  of  the  coldest  water, 
were  applied  to  the  chest  and  head ;  and  owing  to 
the  great  degree  of  heat,  the  cloths  were  changed 
once  in  two  minutes,  and  even  then  would  become 
steaming  hot. 

Once  a  day  cold  sitz-baths  were  administered ; 
sups  of  ice-cold  water  were  given  every  few  min- 
utes. The  sups  of  water  seemed  to  mitigate  the 
coughing  astonishingly.  The  morning  of  the  third 
day  after  the  treatment  was  commenced,  the  pa- 
tient gave  himself  up  to  die,  and  said  to  his  friends 
that  he  could  not  live,  &c.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
whole  train  of  symptoms,  as  mentioned  above, 
were  more  and  more  aggravated,  until  the  evening 
of  the  third  day,  the  fever  subsided,  profuse  per- 
spiration and  expectoration  commenced,  and  from 
this,  rapid  convalescence — the  most  rapid  conva- 
lescence, under  the  circumstances,  that  ever  I 
knew.  The  diet  in  the  case,  for  some  five  or  six 
days,  consisted  of  cold  slippery-elm  mucilage,  and 
cold  water  ;  fromt'  ':s,  cold  ice-water  ;  and  so  con- 
tinued to  increase  the  diet  as  the  case  seemed  to 
demand.  In  about  two  weeks  from  the  attack, 
the  patient  was  able  to  attend  to  his  regular  busi- 
ness, and  now  enjoys  better  health  than  he  had 
done  for  a  long  time  previous:  what  is  more,  is  a 
thorough  convert  to  "water-cure,"  and  sends  his 
name  for  the  "  Water-Cure  Journal."  Had  I  not 
have  taken  up  so  much  space  already,  I  would  like 
to  premise  a  few  things  from  this  case ;  as  it  is, 
will  leave  this  for  the  reader,  and  proceed  with  the 
"contrast  case."  The  second  case — the  "contrast 
case  " — is  a  man  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
good  constitution,  &c. ;  was  attacked  about  the 
time  of  the  first  case — treated  by  a  brother  Allo- 


path— bled  largely  and  frequently — blistered  from 
"top  to  bottom" — completely  flayed  alive;  yes, 
and  then,  to  cap  all,  (oh !  God  forgive  him !  he 
knows  not  what  he  does ;)  as  soon  as  the  "  cantharis 
vesicatoria"  has  separated  the  cuticle  from  the  der- 
mis, the  doctor  is  on  hand  to  tear  off  this  part  of 
the  shin,  and  leave  the  chest — the  whole  chest — as 
raw  as  a  piece  of  beef.  Now,  I  ask,  in  the  name 
of  poor  "doctor-ridden"  humanity,  is  not  such 
treatment  as  this  calculated  to  destroy  the  consti- 
tution of  the  most  healthy  ? — is  it  not,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  calculated  to  destroy  at  once  the  life  of 
the  patient? — and,  rather  than  linger  out  the  mis- 
erable existence  consequent  on  such  treatment, 
who  would  not,  at  once,  prefer  death? 

This  patient  was  taken  down  about  the  20th  of 
March,  and  for  weeks  it  was  doubtful  (so  the  doc- 
tor said)  whether  he  recovered  or  not,  and  now 
(the  9th  of  May)  is  just  able  to  be  about  the  house 
a  little  ;  and  the  doctor  thinks  that,  if  he  ever  has 
another  attack,  it  will  be  the  "  last-on-him." 


SELF-TREATMENT  WITH  WATER. 

BY   B.  G. 

Messes.  Editors — I  am  unaccustomed  to  write 
for  the  press;  yet  I  should  be  glad  to  appear  in 
your  columns,  if  my  humble  experience  in  water- 
cure  might  be  of  any  interest  to  your  readers,  or 
of  any  advantage  to  the  great  cause  in  which  you 
and  your  co-laborers  are  so  heartily  and  worthily 
engaged.     Like  most  genuine  converts  to  water- 
cure,  I  could  wish  that  I  might  be  able  to  speak  of 
its  merits  in  such  a  manner  as  would  attract  the 
attention  and  interest  the  heart  of  every  reader ; 
yet,  in  this  as  in  every  other  good  cause,  simple 
and  unadorned  facts  must  be  relied  upon  as  the 
chief  means  of  advancing  its  interests  and  estab- 
lishing its  claims.     Let  the  great  facts  in  medical 
and  physiological  reform  which  the  system  denom- 
inated Water-Cure  brings  to  light,  be  held  up  with 
sufficient   perseverance   before  the  minds  of  the 
thinking  community,  and  the  "pill  system,"  and 
all  the  various  refuges  of  lies  to  which  people  have 
been   accustomed  to  resort,   and  with   such  vast 
expense,  for  the  recovery  of  lost  health,  must  sink 
rapidly   into   an   irrecoverable   decline      People, 
when  they  once  become  persuaded  that  the  ra- 
tional use  of  so  simple  and  plentiful  an  element  as 
water  is  more  than  a  substitute  for  the  nauseous, 
poisonous,  and  costly  drugs  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  swallow,  considering  them  necessary 
for  the  cure  of  their  various  ills,  will  put  away 
such  vile  things  as  not  only  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  their  pharmacoposia,  but  of  one  also  in  their 
remembrance.     But  to  persuade  them — this  is  the 
point;  true,  when  prejudice  has  been  long  cher- 
ished and  long  supported  by  the  highest  authority, 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  root  it  out  from  its  strong- 
holds :  such  "  stubborn  things,"  however,  as  every 
water-cure  practitioner,  both  professional  and  non- 
professional, can  abundantly  furnish,  must  event- 
ually storm  the  castle  of  the  strongest  prejudice, 
and  force  the  garrison  into  an  unconditional  sur- 
render.    Permit  me,  then,  to  add  my  experience 
to  that  of  the  hundreds  who  have  testified  on  this 
subject,  trusting  that  it  may  be  useful  in  convert- 
ing at  least  one  sufferer  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Hydropathy. 


About  eighteen  months  since,  I  was  led  to  in- 
vestigate, in  some  small  degree,  the  merits  of  the 
water-treatment;  not  that  I  had  any  particular 
confidence  in  it  as  a  system,  for  I  had  well  nigh 
lost  faith  in  all  curative  systems  and  all  medical 
practice.  Indeed,  had  not  this  been  the  case,  I 
could  not  have  had  confidence,  for  I  had  never 
heard  the  water  system  spoken  of,  either  favorably 
or  unfavorably ;  I  had  only  seen  it  advertised  in 
the  public  prints,  and  from  what  I  knew  of  the 
good  effects  of  water  as  sometimes  recommended 
and  practised  by  the  allopaths,  I  was  induced  to 
give  it  a  hearing. 

I  had  been  severely  afflicted,  for  four  or  five 
years,  with  distressing  pains  about  the  breast  and 
back,  and  under  the  shoulder-blade  of  the  left 
side,  accompanied  with  difficulty  of  breathing — 
that  is,  with  an  utter  inability  to  fill  the  lungs. 
My  left  lung  seemed  so  clogged  with  mucus,  or  the 
avenues  to  it  so  obstructed,  that  I  did  not  expe- 
rience a  single  full  breath  for  years.  At  first  the 
difficulty  seemed  to  be  principally  in  the  tubes,  as 
manifested  by  pain  in  the  upper  and  central  por- 
tion of  the  chest ;  but  it  gradually  extended  down- 
wards as  low  as  the  nipple,  and  lower  point  of  the 
shoulder-blade.  The  pain  here  became  much  more 
severe  than  any  I  had  previously  experienced,  and 
my  general  health  suffered  more  than  formerly.  I 
expectorated  a  great  deal  of  thick  mucus  of  a 
grayish  color,  which  was  sometimes  specked  with 
blood,  especially  when,  from  changes  of  the  wea- 
ther, or  from  the  season  of  the  year,  I  was  visited 
with  more  acute  attacks.  As  regards  the  weather 
I  became  a  perfect  barometer,  perceiving  ap 
proaching  changes  by  an  increase  of  pain  in  my 
lungs,  long  before  any  indications  of  the  kind 
made  their  appearance  in  the  atmosphere.  Spring 
weather  was  peculiarly  harassing  to  me,  and  during 
the  spring  of  '48  and  '49  I  suffered  most  intole- 
rably. 

I  consulted  various  physicians,  at  different 
times :  some  called  my  disease  chronic  bronchitis 
others  gave  it  some  other  name ;  while  others  gave 
me  plainly  to  understand  that  I  was  tending  rap- 
idly to  a  consumptive  state :  all  agreed  that  my 
affection  was  difficult  of  cure,  but  each  prescribed 
something  that  would  "  have  at  least  a  palliative 
effect."  I  say  each ;  but  I  will  except  one,  who 
with  more  candor  or  better  judgment  than  the 
rest,  told  me,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  my  dis- 
ease was  one  that  generally  makes  sure  of  its  man, 
and  that  he  could  do  but  little  for  it. 

The  treatment  which  I  was  kept  upon  for  years 
was  strengthening-plasters,  antimonial  ointment 
applied  to  the  breast  until  issues  were  produced, 
antimonial  wine  taken  internally  to  induce  nausea, 
and  "clear  out  the  pipes,"  and  gentle  aperients  to 
keep  the  bowels  moving.  Syrups  of  various  com- 
pounds were  also  at  times  presci'ibed,  and  lastly 
cod  liver  oil. 

All  the  above  prescriptions,  excepting  the  last 
mentioned,  I  used  for  about  five  years,  with  a  good 
deal  of  perseverance,  but  with  no  other  effect  than 
a  temporary  alleviation  of  the  symptoms,  and  not 
always  with  that. 

In  the  spring  of  '49  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  my 
business  (teaching),  so  weak  and  continually  pain- 
ful had  become  my  lungs,  and  so  debilitated  my 
general  health.     A  severe  cough  had  set  in,  which 
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racked  my  whole  frame,  unlike  anything  I  had 
ever  experienced  before;  expectoration  became 
more  profuse,  of  an  altered  character,  having  a 
very  bad  taste;  night  sweats  occasionally  super- 
vened, and  many  other  bad  symptoms  began  to 
appear. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things — my  health  all 
gone,  my  means  exhausted,  and  apparently  with 
the  grave  staring  me  in  the  face — that  I  concluded 
to  examine  a  little  into  the  merits  of  water-cure,  to 
see  if  it  contained  anything  worthy  of  my  attention. 

Its  teachings,  I  confess,  seemed  somewhat  incred- 
ible at  first,  yet  there  was  an  apparent  soundness 
about  many  of  its  propositions  and  conclusions, 
which  accorded  too  well  with  principles.  I  had 
elsewhere  learned  not  to  make  a  favorable  as  well 
as  a  strong  impression  upon  my  mind.  I  very 
plainly  perceived  that  if  water-cure  was  what  it 
professed  to  be,  the  best  of  all  treatments ;  that  if 
it  was  as  good  even  as  any  other,  it  was,  of  all 
other  treatments,  the  one  adapted  to  my  present 
circumstances.  I  lost  no  time  in  applying  it,  as  I 
could  glean  from  day  to  day,  from  the  Water-Cure 
Journal,  which  I  was  then  reading,  the  principles 
and  appliances  which  I  thought  suitable  to  my 
ease.  I  did  not  lay  aside  all  medicines  at  once,  but 
gradually  discontinued  them  as  my  knowledge  and 
faith  in  water  increased. 

The  treatment  I  pursued  consisted,  at  first, 
merely  of  two  sponge-baths  daily,  (morning  and 
evening,)  and  of  cold  wet  cloths,  in  the  intervals, 
applied  to  the  chest  to  relieve  the  pains.  These 
were  applied  both  night  and  day ;  afterwards  I 
wore  the  wet  jacket  at  night,  and  sometimes  by 
day.  I  found  clysters  gave  me  great  relief,  as  my 
bowels  were  torpid,  and  I  had  been  much  troubled 
with  constipation;  indeed,  the  truth  is,  I  had 
taken  pills,  until  my  bowels  ceased  to  act  without 
their  stimulating  influence.  0!  what  a  curse  to 
mankind,  that  pills  were  ever  invented  to  stimu- 
late, and  goad,  and  wear  out  the  delicate  tissues  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  when  pure  soft  water  will 
answer  the  purpose  so  much  better !  I  took  an 
occasional  pack,  arranged  by  myself,  and  drank 
considerable  quantities  of  water,  mornings  and 
before  dinner.  I  discontinued  the  use  of  tea  and 
coffee,  and  nearly  all  animal  food,  except  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  milk  ;  in  short,  adopted  a  water- 
cure  diet  as  nearly  as  my  circumstances  would 
admit. 

In  the  above  diet  and  treatment  I  persevered 
for  about  two  months,  when  I  found  many  of  the 
symptoms  considerably  relieved,  though  severe 
pains  in  my  left  lung  still  continued,  with  a  good 
deal  of  tenderness  at  every  inspiration,  and  some- 
times pain.  A  crisis  of  boils  then  set  in,  which 
lasted  about  three  weeks,  after  which  I  felt  de- 
cidedly improved. 

By  way  of  experiment,  about  this  time,  I  tried 
the  effects  of  the  hunger  cure.  After  abstaining 
from  food  for  several  days,  I  found  the  severity  of 
my  pains  entirely  overcome,  and  it  has  not  return- 
ed to  this  day.  I  was  well  satisfied,  and  remain 
so  still,  that  I  accomplished  more  by  this  method, 
in  Connection  with  water,  in  a  few  days,  than  I 
could  have  accomplished  with  water  alone  in 
months. 

As  my  employment  was  in-doors,  and  somewhat 
sedentary,  I  afterwards  adopted  the  expedient  of 


taking  but  two  meals  a  day,  which  I  believe  was  best 
for  me,  under  the  circumstances :  I  improved  upon 
it,  decidedly,  and  gained  fiesh  instead  of  losing  it,  as 
some  might  suppose.  I  practised  also,  and,  as  I 
think,  with  much  benefit,  expanding  the  lungs  by 
drawing  in  full  inspirations  through  a  small  aper- 
ture in  my  lips,  and  expelling  the  air  through  the 
same,  and  by  throwing  my  arms  upwards  and 
backwards,  taking  at  the  same  time  full  breaths. 

I  have  continued  the  use  of  the  wet  jacket  of 
nights,  until  the  present  time,  with  occasional 
packs  and  clysters,  and  my  health  and  strength  has 
been  increasing,  until  I  can  no  longer  say  I  am 
sick;  yet  my  lungs  are  not  entirely  sound;  I  feel 
some  weakness  in  them  yet,  and  some  expectora- 
tion still  continues.  My  friends,  who  were  at 
first  considerably  alarmed  lest  I  should  kill  myself 
outright,  have  concluded  to  give  me  over  to  the 
error  of  my  ways,  believing  me  to  be  decidedly 
"  water-proof." 

Thus,  Messrs.  Editors,  what  I  had  been  seeking 
for  for  years,  through  the  medium  of  doctors  and 
drugs,  and  blisterings  and  issues,  and  plasters  and 
syrups,  I  have  accomplished  by  the  careful,  faith- 
ful, and  persevering  application  of  simple  water; 
to  which  might  be  added,  perhaps,  diet,  air,  and 
exercise.  Now,  I  will  mention  but  one  more 
feature  of  my  case,  and  I  have  done.  Formerly, 
on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  time  I  was 
obliged  to  lose  by  ill  health,  and  the  amount  I  paid 
for  advice  and  medicines,  my  pockets  were  always 
empty  ;  debts  accumulated,  and  payments  were 
often  requested  when  I  had  not  the  wherewithal 
to  meet  them.  My  pockets  now  contain  plenty  of 
change  ;  and,  according  to  all  prospect,  they  will 
be  much  fuller  before  they  are  emptier.  Three 
cheers  for  Hydropathy!  May  it  live  long  and 
spread  fast,  to  bless  the  millions  who  are  laboring 
in  mind,  and  body,  and  in  pence,  under  the 
oppressive  and  accursed  burdens  which  drugs 
impose. 


LET  NATURE  AND  CAPACITY  CONTROL. 

BT  THEODOSIA  GILBERT. 

To  say  that  the  human  body  is  subject  to  untold 
and  excruciating  maladies,  is  simply  to  offer  an 
undisputed  and  undoubted  observation.  It  is 
equally  true,  that  human  opinions  and  human 
society  are  subject  to  amazing  and  most  fatal  de- 
rangements— are  agonized  by  every  variety  and 
type  of  ill  humors  and  deadly  elements.  Physi- 
cians come  forward  and  offer  themselves  for  ser- 
vice in  the  one  department  as  in  the  other.  Those 
who  stand  by  the  bedside  of  our  sick  and  dying, 
are  required,  by  every  enlightened  community,  to 
sit  meekly  at  the  feet  of  sovereign  nature,  and 
yield  themselves  up  wholly  to  her  dictates.  To 
re-establish  her  sway,  is  all  that  the  most  skillful 
of  them  can  do. 

"With  equal  justice  may  the  same  reverence  for 
great  nature  be  demanded  of  those  who  attempt 
to  reform  the  manners,  and  correct  the  abuses,  of 
their  times.  To  arrive  at  the  great  Designer's  de- 
sign, in  the  arrangement  of  human  affairs,  and 
abide  his  established  laws,  is  all  that  the  largest- 
hearted  reformer  may  attempt  to  do.  The  victims 
of  our  various  ills  can  find  actual  relief,  or  redress, 
only  ia  nature's  own  way. 


Among  the  social  abuses  everywhere  promi- 
nent, it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  pre- 
sent peculiar  relationships  of  women  are  those 
which  call  loudest  for  redress. 

Public  sentiment  itself  bears  abundant  testi- 
mony on  this  point.  Already  we  hear  urged  the 
great  advantage,  and  obligation  even,  of  educating 
women  as  liberally  as  men.  To  some  extent,  the 
right  to  use  her  talents,  in  common  with  the  other 
sex,  is  acceded ;  and  the  propriety  of  choosing  a 
pursuit,  with  reference  only  to  her  inclination  and 
ability,  very  generally  obtains.  Of  these,  new 
concessions,  none,  perhaps,  have  a  greater  share  of 
the  popular  sanction  than  the  study  of  the  medical 
profession.  Since  the  notable  day  which  gave  to 
Ameriea  a  thorough-bred  physician,  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Blackwell,  there  has  even  been  discovered 
a  great  appropriateness  in  what  are  generally 
deemed  woman's  peculiar  qualifications  for  the 
practice  of  this  science.  There  are  those  who 
claim  for  her  an  exclusive  right  to  certain  depart- 
ments of  the  art.  In  their  zeal,  they  hasten  to  tell 
us,  and  I  doubt  not  with  the  sincerest  convictions, 
that  obstetrics  should  be  monopolized  by  Avomen, 
In  a  recent  article  of  "THE  LILY,"  I  observe 
such  a  sentiment  to  have  escaped  the  pen  of  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Stanton,  one  of  the  standard  advocates  of  com- 
mon rights. 

She  says,  "  the  fact,  that  it  is  now  almost  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  male  practitioner,  is  an  outrage 
on  common  decency."  I  grant  it;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  claim  that  it  would  be  equally  an  out- 
rage on  common  sense,  to  have  it  arbitrarily  in 
the  hands  of  our  own  sex.  Skill,  and  not  sex, 
should  settle  the  claims  of  every  practitioner.  If, 
on  the  score  of  natural  qualifications,  or  superior 
ability,  women  can  secure  this  entire  department 
of  practice,  let  them  do  it ;  but  do  not,  I  insist, 
accede  it  to  them  because  they  are  women.  The 
assumption  that  sex,  as  such,  has  rights,  is  the  fatal 
idea  which  has  always  kept  us  in  the  unequal  and 
circumscribed  position  we  occupy.  Monopoly, 
founded  on  "appropriateness  of  sphere,"  has  ever 
been  the  bane  of  our  progress.  The  instant  we 
accept  exclusive  privileges,  we  yield  the  proudest 
claim  to  equality.  Let  women,  or  any  class  of 
persons,  set  up  claims  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
they  are  effectually  kept  within  the  circumference 
of  those  claims.  In  such  case,  to  stand  on  one's 
merit,  scholarship,  or  professional  skill,  is  out  of 
the  question.  A  little  while,  and  custom  awards 
to  women  certain  departments  of  practice,  as  it 
now  does  to  men  the  entire  practice  of  this  art, 
irrespective  of  any  ability  either  may  possess. 
The  thing  carried  out,  resolves  itself  into  exclusive 
attendance  of  each  upon  his  or  her  own  sex. 
Public  opinion,  and  not  the  necessary  requisites,  is 
to  decide  one's  choice  of  a  physician. 

Establish  any  arbitrary  rule  of  this  kind,  and  a 
patient  maybe  left  to  the  only  alternative  of  peril- 
ing life,  or  sacrificing  a  good  name.  If  the  study 
of  Physiology  and  Anatomy  are  legitimate  and 
laudable  pursuits  for  both  male  and  female,  and 
if,  in  their  acquisition,  wielding  the  dissecting 
knife  must  be  common  to  both,  what  obliquity  of 
public  sentiment  ought  to  decide  when,  and  only 
when,  the  skill  of  either  shall  be  made  available  ? 

If  custom  is  to  put  another  collar  on  our  necks, 
no  easier  to  be  borne  than  that  which  we  now 
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wear,  what  great  progress  have  we  made  ?  To  be 
sure,  there  may  have  opened  to  us  one  more  ave- 
nue to  scientific  research ;  but,  to  obtain  this  on 
the  score  of  our  womanhood,  is  not  to  hasten  the 
establishment  of  our  intellectual  equality  with  the 
other  sex. 

As  for  any  peculiar  adaptedness  to  the  sick 
chamber,  any  great  natural  qualifications  for 
offices  of  kindness  and  humanity,  over  our  brothers, 
it  is  time,  high  time,  such  notions  were  utterly  dis- 
carded. Who  does  not  believe  there  is  naturally 
as  much  gentleness,  devotion,  as  much  of  tbe  real 
"  ministering  angel "  spirit  in  man  as  in  woman  i 
"Whose  step  is  more  gentle,  whose  voice  more 
kind,  whose  attentions  more  grateful,  than  a 
brother's,  a  father's,  a  husband's  ?  Who  lends  his 
soul  to  the  work  of  his  hands  ? — A  certain  old.  phy- 
sician of  mine — of  the  pill  and  blister  school,  too 
— why,  I  had  rather  have  the  glove  on  his  hand, 
than  any  score  of  common  nurses! 

It  is  purely  educational;  in  our  habit  of  think- 
ing there  can  be  no  interchange  of  duties  incum- 
bent upon  the  sexes.  Should  the  day  ever  come, 
when,  as  the  writer  above  alluded  to  desires,  boys 
are  educated  to  domestic  avocations,  and  girls  are 
reared  to  share  the  hardier  duties  of  out-door  life, 
we  shall  have  another  state  of  things. 

The  world-wide  difference  between  the  two  will 
have  to  exhibit  itself  in  something  beside  spheres 
of  action.  Then  the  amiable,  patient,  enduring 
characteristics  claimed  as  peculiar  to  our  sex,  and 
the  nobler,  manlier  qualities  as  peculiar  to  the 
other,  will  be  equalized ;  and  who  can  doubt  but 
the  happiest  developments  must  result  from  such 
combination  ? 

If  woman  is  ever  to  obtain,  or  maintain,  any 
such  equality  of  rights  as  the  endowments  of  the 
great  Giver  entitle  her  to,  she  must  do  it  in  the 
strength  of  those  endowments.  If  literary  or  sci- 
entific men  extend  to  her  a  fellowship  of  feeling 
in  mutual  spheres  of  activity,  let  them  do  it  in 
justice  to  her  claims  as  a  moral  and  intellectual 
being. 

Above  all,  let  neither  man  nor  woman  so  far 
degrade  science  as  to  make,  even  in  thought,  its 
investigation,  or  practice,  in  any  department,  by 
any  qualified  person,  unJiallowed. 


GLEN  HAVEN  FESTIVAL. 

The  events  of  the  noonday  of  the  nineteenth 
century  cast  a  slight  imputation  upon  the  far- 
seeing  wisdom  of  King  Solomon,  when  he  asserted, 
with  the  dignity  of  a  monarch  and  the  gravity  of 
a  sage,  "There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun." 
The  wonders  wrought  in  our  day  by  the  magic 
hand  of  science,  the  enchanting  sights  and  sounds 
developed  by  the  exhaustless  power  of  art,  would 
not  lessen  the  complacency  of  the  philosophic 
king ;  with  a  half-mocking  smile,  he  would  say — 
"  it  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was  be- 
fore us."  But  could  he  have  been  among  the 
privileged  number  who  surrounded  the  hospitable 
board  of  Dr.  Jackson,  on  the  day  of  the  festival,  he 
would  have  been  compelled  to  admit  that  a  dinner, 
and  such  a  dinner,  prepared  upon  strictly  Hydro- 
pathic principles,  was  something  which  had  not 
been  "  dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy." 


;  The  memorable  12th  was  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  June's  lovely  daughters.  A  fresh  breeze  swept 
caressingly  over  the  fair  bosom  of  the  "  Beautiful 
Maiden;"*  the  gently  sloping  hills,  clothed  from 
base  to  summit  with  luxuriant  foliage  that  circle 
her  brow  like  a  coronet  of  emeralds,  flashed  back 
the  rays  of  the  sun  from  myriads  of  rain-drops,  left 
by  the  showers  of  yesterday ;  and  the  grand  old 
forest-trees,  majestic  in  their  beauty,  bent  lightly 
to  the  breeze,  in  order  that  they  might — with  a 
pardonable  vanity — catch  a  glimpse  of  their  grace- 
ful forms  in  the  clear  depths  of  the  Skaneateles. 
The  birds — Glen  Haven  birds  they  are,  and  there- 
fore like  the  living  beings  in  "the  Glen," — more 
free  than  others  of  their  tribe  to  act  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  their  beautiful  natures 
— for  here  no  "fowler  spreads  his  net" — poured 
forth  wild  gushes  of  melody,  which  the  "  Queen  of 
Song "  herself  could  hardly  hope  to  rival.  The 
smiling  aspect  of  the  skies  above — the  beauty  of 
the  green  earth  around — the  friendly  greetings  of 
more  than  a  hundred  guests,  combined  to  render 
more  inviting  the  dinner,  which  needed  not  to 
send  forth  "  aromatic  odors  "  to  tempt  the  appetite 
of  those  who  assembled  in  the  leafy  bower  to  par- 
take of  the  feast  which  the  incomparable  skill  of 
Mrs.  Jackson  had  provided.  Delicate  baked  meats 
not  floating  in  rich  gravies — for  at  Glen  Haven  it 
is  not  the  custom  to  oil  the  wheels  of  life,  to  keep 
them  in  motion — Skaneateles  trout — choice  titbits 
for  an  epicure — halibut,  white  as  the  snows  of 
the  Himalaya,  with  sweet  cream  sauce — the  favor- 
ite tomato  —  homely  bean,  and  mealy  potato — 
asparagus  heads,  green  and  tender,  smothered  in 
cream,  formed — without  the  usual  condiments  by 
which  perverted  appetites  are  pampered-^-a  "first 
course "  fit  for  a  king.  Then  followed  pyramids 
of  Graham  pudding — that  prince  of  puddings  to  a 
water-cure  patient — and  its  cousin-german,  nice 
cracked  wheat — aristocratic  corn-starch,  and  its 
humble  relatives,  boiled  and  baked  Indian — sim- 
ple baked  rice,  and  delicate  boiled  custards ;  and 
for  sauce  to  all,  an  abundance  of  sugar  and  eream_ 
Then  came  pies  of  apple,  pie-plant,  and  pumpkin, 
with  blackberry  tarts,  Dutch  cheese,  stewed  ap- 
ples, quinces,  and  blackberries,  and  fresh  figs ;  and 
— can  you  credit  it,  dear  lady? — in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  entire  dinner,  there  was  used  no  lard, 
no  butter,  no  wine,  no  spices  of  any  kind,  and  yet 
a  hundred  and  fifty  people — high  authority,  too — 
pronounced  it  "vert  good."  Dinner  being  ended, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  withdrew  together ;  and  it 
would  seem,  from  what  followed,  that  the  latter 
needed  no  other  stimulus  than  bright  eyes  and 
sunny  smiles  to  enable  them  to  furnish  an  intel- 
lectual feast  worthy  of  the  gods.  When  such  men 
as  William  H.  Burleigh  and  Charles  A.  Wheaton 
of  Syracuse ;  Sireno  French  and  J.  C.  Hathaway, 
of  Ontario  county ;  H.  T.  Brooks,  of  Wyoming ;  T. 
W.  Brown,  of  Auburn ;  and  the  inimitable  0.  E. 
Dodge,  of  Boston,  are  the  guests  of  such  a  host  as 
Dr.  J.  C.  Jackson,  one  can  never  look  in  vain  for 
a  "feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul." 

Letters  were  read  from  some  of  Sew  York's 
noblest  sons,  expressing  regret  at  their  inability  to 
share  the  festivities  of  the  occasion,  and  compli- 
menting Dr.  Jackson  highly  for  his  talent  and  per- 

*Lake  Skaneateles — an  Indian  name,  signifyingBeautiful 
Maiden. 


severance  in  the  work  of  reform  in  the  remedial 
treatment  of  disease.  I  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
following  from  the  learned  and  venerable  David 
Thomas,  which  will  be  full  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion to  the  readers  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal : — 

Letter  from  David  Thomas,  Greatfield,  6  mo.,  1851. 
J.  C.  Jackson;  Theo.  Gilbert — 

Dear  Friends — Your  polite  invitation  to  attend  a 
Water-Cure  Festival,  on  the  12th  instant,  was  duly 
received ;  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  be  with  you,  if 
the  infirmities  of  75  on  my  part,  and  domestic  cares  at 
this  time  on  Ednah's  part,  allowed  us  to  visit  Glen 
Haven.  Nay,  we  should  be  glad  to  be  there,  for  we 
have  no  apprehensions  of  Circean  feasts  at  your  hos- 
pitable board  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  confident 
that  your  example  will  assist  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
Temperance. 

It  is  sorrowful  to  reflect  on  the  myriads  that  have 
fallen  victims  to  Alcohol ;  and  yet,  who  could  be  sur- 
prised at  tbe  result,  when — not  30  years  ago — every 
genteel  establishment  had  its  side-board  of  costly 
liquors  to  tempt  the  unwary  guest  1  It  has  been  rather 
a  wonder  to  me,  how  so  many  of  us  escaped  from  per- 
ishing in  the  same  way.  Why,  it  is  not  20  years  since 
a  committee  urged  me  to  preside  in  a  temperance  soci- 
ety ;  and  the  prevailing  argument  was,  that'nearly  all 
our  old  men,  used  to  public  business,  were  more  or  less 
intemperate ! 

Connected  with  this  evil,  is  that  decay  of  the  intel- 
lect in  advanced  years,  called  dotage  ;  but  there  are 
other  causes  of  dotage  besides  alcohol,  because  there 
are  other  stimulants  ;  and  chief  amongst  these,  are 
tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  opium.  An  observant  M.  D. 
assured  me  that  he  had  never  known  a  long-continued 
use  of  the  last  drug,  without  its  impairing  the  mind  ; 
and  I  apprehend  that  tobacco  is  rarely  taken  with  more 
safety.  In  my  own  person  I  have  had  no  experience; 
but  what  regular  chewer,  or  smoker,  or  snuffer,  has 
preserved  the  full  vigor  ut  his  mind  till  70  1 

In  regard  to  tea  and  coffee,  my  knowledge  is  positive 
and  direct — for  after  suffering  with  head-ache,  of  differ- 
ent kinds  for  more  than  thirty  years.  I  discovered  the 
cause  of  this  malady.  In  a  few  weeks  after  the  disuse 
of  these  liquors,  a  great  change  appeared  ;  head-ache 
ceased — sight  greatly  improved — and  petulance  (that 
attendant  of  shattered  nerves)  was  nearly  subdued.  I 
am  now  free  to  declare,  as  I  have  often  done  before, 
that  were  I  placed  in  a  situation  particularly  trying  to 
the  temper,  I  would  not  drink  tea  or  coffee  for  a  bribe 
of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  great  difference  in  our  consti- 
tutions ;  but,  from  some  facts  which  hare  come  to  my 
knowledge,  I  suspect  that  those  who  now  seem  unaf- 
fected by  such  indulgences,  are  really  deferring  the 
evil  to  a  future  time,  and  silently  impairing  their  con- 
stitutions. 

In  short,  I  feel  most  confident  that  nothing  but  total 
abstinence  from  stimulants  of  alt  kinds — except  as 
medicines,  very  rarely  employed — has  preserved  me 
till  this  day,  and  enabled  me  to  erect  a  beacon  for 
other  benighted  wanderers. 

Very  truly,  your  friend,     David  Thomas. 

Speeches  were  made  upon  various  topics  of 
Hygienic  reform,  and  toasts  given,  which  were  re- 
ceived with  the  heartiest  applause.  Through  the 
kindness  of  a  friend,  I  am  in  possession  of  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

By  William  H.  Burleigh. — The  Ladies,  and 
nothing  else  that  can  intoxicate. 

By  Thurlow  W.  Brown. — Doctor  and  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, and  Miss  Gilbert,  proprietors  of  Glen  Haven 
Water-Cure — May  they  live  for  ever,  and  their 
institution  survive  them. 

By  G.  W.  Joiiow. — Doctor  Jackson — May  he 
prove  as  successful  in  curing  physical  disease,  as  he 
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has  been  eminently  so  in  curing  moral,  political, 
and  religious  disease. 

By  N.  Randall. — The  "Water-Cure  Treatment — 
May  its  inestimable  advantages  continue  to  spread, 
until  it  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  whole 
human  race.  Then  the  "good  time"  will  have 
come,  and  "quackery,"  the  "pill-box,"  and  the 
"  lancet "  cease  to  inflict  their  butcheries  upon 
those  who,  through  ignorance  and  prejudice,  wor- 
ship at  their  shrine. 

By  Brockway  and  Mills. — Cold  "Water,  now 
and  for  ever. 

By  J.  C.  Hathaway. — Theodosia  Gilbert,  of 
Glen  Haven — The  first  American  woman  to  advo- 
cate and  adopt  woman's  apparel  in  accordance  with 
comfort  and  convenience,  and  the  laws  of  life  and 
health.  She  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  woman, 
and  all  the  sons  of  woman. 

By  Amelia  B.  Dixson. — Glen  Haven  "Water 
Cure. — May  the  abundant  provision  from  the  labo- 
ratory of  nature  prove  availing  in  the  restoration 
to  health  of  all  'who  seek,  in  the  romantic  "  Glen," 
a  remedy  for  disease,  or  a  haven  of  pleasure  and 
rest. 

By  Thurlow  "W.  Brown. — Our  hostess,  Mrs. 
Lucretia  E.  Jackson — If  the  proof  of  a  good  din- 
ner is  in  the  eating,  the  highest  compliment  has 
just  been  paid  to  hers.  Her  skill  in  the  kitchen  is 
only  equalled  by  her  genial  and  lady-like  deport- 
ment in  the  parlor,  and  her  womanly,  undevi- 
ating  kindness  in  the  sick  chamber.  May  the 
"■better-half"  long  live  to  preside  at  Glen-Haven. 

The  only  occasion  for  regret,  in  recalling  the 
events  of  the  day,  is,  that  Time,  the  inexorable 
tyrant,  would  not  wait  to  give  opportunity  for 
some  of  the  ladies  present — and  there  were  several 
eminent  for  their  talents  and  abilities — to  express 
their  views  upon  subjects  of  vital  interest  and  im- 
portance to  them  especially — upon  dress.  A 
small  but  noble  band  of  them — I  need  mention 
only  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stanton,  of  Seneca  Falls ;  Mrs.  Bur- 
leigh, of  Syracuse  ;  and  Miss  Gilbert,  of  Glen 
Haven — having  the  courage  to  wear,  and  the  grace 
to  adorn,  the  "new  costume." 

It  is  impossible  to  put  upon  paper  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  occasion.     By  those  present,  ! 
the  day  will   long  be   remembered,  not  only  as 
marking  a  new  era  in  Sanatary  Reform,  in  which 
Dr.  Jackson,  already  not  unknown  to  fame,  takes  ! 
enviable  rank  as  a  pioneer,  but  as  a  day  of  happy 
meetings,  friendly  intercourse,  and  bright  enjoy-  ! 
ment. 

Just  before  parting,  the  matchless  Dodge — the 
inimitable  Yankee — sang  an  impromptu  song, 
while  a  whole  artillery  of  fun  and  frolic  played  in 
every  muscle  of  his  face,  and  flashed  in  every 
movement  of  his  roguish  eye.  No  just  idea  of 
the  song  can  be  had  from  reading  it,  nor  of  the 
festival  from  a  description  of  it ;  therefore,  dear 
reader,  the  next  time  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Jackson  \ 
invite  their  friends  to  a  Hydropathic  dinner, 
"  May  you  be  there  to  see." 

Undine. 
THE  SONG." 

Am—"  The  Cork  Leg." 
I  am  asked  for  a  ditty,  but  what  shall  I  sing, 
For  to  get  a  new  subject  is  no  easy  thing, 
And  I  hope  that  my  actions  will  not  he  thought  wrong, 
If  I  make  out  Improvement  the  theme  of  my  pong.  ! 
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But  a  few  years  ago  in  cases  of  gout, 

They'd  physic  within  and  blister  without, 

And  in  medical  lectures,  they'd  say  for  adults, 

If  you  can't  draw  their  money,  why,  draw  on  their  pulse. 

In  case  of  the  measles,  they'd  blister  the  head, 
Then  mourn  with  the  widow  the  loss  of  the  dead  ; 
For  a  pain  in  the  back,  on  the  patient  would  pounce, 
And  cause  the  poor  victim  to  cast  up  accounts. 

But  a  few  in  the  nation  have  opened  their  eyes, 
And  taken  the  Calomelites  by  surprise, 
By  proving  there's  health  for  the  son  and  the  daughter, 
By  us  ing  most  freely  Glen  Haven  soft  water. 

For  all  will  confess,  and  'tis  plain  to  be  seen, 
That  it  can't  be  a  damage  to  keep  ourselves  clean  ; 
If  we  can't  avoid  Doctors,  who're  sure  to  do  hurt, — 
In  the  name  of  kind  Heaven  let's  keep  off  the  dirt. 

There's  reform  in  our  eating  as  well  as  the  rest, 
And  the  Glen  Haven  table  is  surely  the  best, 
Mrs.  Jackson — Miss  Gilbert,  have  furnished  all  food 
That  the  friends  of  cold  water  pronounce  to  be  good. 

"Well,  we  came  here  together  to  talk  and  to  dine, 
And  to  laugh  and  be  merry  without  drinking  wine, 
And  like  children  of  nature,  we're  furnished  relief, 
By  the  best  of  assistance — the  Cayuga  Chief.* 

"With  the  knife  and  the  hatchet,  the  arrow  and  bow. 
All  reforms  of  the  day  we  are  bound  to  make  go  ; 
Our  opposersmay  bluster,  may  smile  or  may  frown, 
But  with  help  from  the  Chief,  we'll  do  'em  up  Brown. 

But  we've  other  newspapers  to  stand  by  our  side- — 
The  white  fragrant  Lily,  our  Queen  Flora's  pride, 
"Which  sends  forth  an  odor  so  truthful  and  strong, 
That  it  strengthens  the  weak,  and  withers  the  wrong. 

And  the  ladies — God  bless  'em — we  all  understand, 
Are  reforming  their  dresses  all  over  the  land, 
And  the  "Lords  of  Creation"  are  laid  on  the  shelves, 
For  the  women  are  learning  to  think  for  themselves. 

And  now  to  wind  up — for  I've  sung  enough — most, 
If  you'll  pay  me  attention,  I'll  give  you  a  toast  : 
The  Ladies,  who  think  for  themselves  as  to  dress 
And  every  thing  else ;  with  the  aid  of  the  Press. 


WOMAN'S  DRESS. 

BY   MRS.  R.  B.  GLEASON. 

The  trimmings  of  the  gay  world  would  clothe 
the  naked  ones,  said  Wm.  Penn.  If  this  were  true 
150  years  since,  is  it  not  equally  so,  or  rather  much 
more  so,  at  this  period  ?  Since  the  days  of  our 
Puritan  fathers,  the  ingenuity  of  men,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  women,  has  sought  out  such  divers 
kinds  of  ornamental  fixtures,  that  it  would  seem 
that  their  cost  would  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  all 
the  needy.  But  with  the  increase  of  those  in 
wealth,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  those  in 
want.  When  the  "seven  fat  kine"  have  quickly 
appeared,  "  the  seven  lean  kine"  have  as  suddenly 
followed.  As  with  the  human  system,  when  one 
part  has  the  vital  current  in  excess,  some  other  is 
in  want ;  so  when  a  Dives  is  "  clad  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  faring  sumptuously"  every  day,  there 
"  lies  at  his  gate,"  or  hard  by,  a  Lazarus  in  want 
of  his  crumbs  and  "cast  off  clothes."  Do  not, 
then,  the  frequent  calls  of  the  destitute  virtually 
admonish  all  to  beware  of  so  much  needless  and 
expensive  decoration  ?  Is  the  joy  bought  by  costly 
apparel  to  be  compared  with  having  fed  the  hun- 
gry, clothed  the  naked,  relieved  the  sick,  in- 
structed the  ignorant? 

What  an  army  of  the  worthy  sons  and  daughters 

*Thurlow  "W.  Brown  editor  of  the  Cayuga  Chief,  Auburn. 
A  man  overflowing  with  bonhommie  and  sparkling  wit. 


of  want  could  be  well  clad,  with  that  which  now 
only  gives  gayety  to  woman's  apparel.  Thousands 
are  expended  for  ribbons,  roses,  gimps,  fringes, 
ruffles  and  other  trimmings ;  and  for  what  end  ? 
For  a  finish.  And  what  is  that  finish?  Is  it 
warmth,  strength,  durability,  gentility  ?  No,  it  is 
only  frailty  added  to  that  which  is  already  fragile. 
What  a  host  of  money  is  paid  for  pinking,  which 
is  sixpence  per  yard, '  for  giving  an  article  a 
rugged  edge.  How  much  for  lace  to  hold  you  fast 
to  the  slip  door,  when  you  would  move  quietly 
out  of  church  ;  or  to  bind  you  fast,  in  a  crowd,  to 
a  button  on  a  stranger's  coat.  If  moving  at  a 
snail's  pace,  you  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  free 
your  net  before  any  serious  rent  is  made  ;  but  if 
under  good  motion,  what  havoc!  If  fortunate 
to  have  a  plump  purse,  you  can  readily  repair  the 
rent,  by  the  purchase  of  new ;  but  if  the  old  must 
be  made  to  last  "yet  a  little  longer,"  then  comes 
the  looking,  planning,  stitching,  seasoned,  perhaps, 
with  a  little  fretting. 

Not  only  does  woman's  physical  nature  call  for 

reform  in  dress,  as  shown  in  preceding  articles; 

|  but  her  mental  and  moral  can  never  be  truly  and 

\  fully  developed,  when  the  "  wherewithal  she  shall 

be  clothed"  is  the  prime  object  of  her  thought  and 

>  care. 

j  The  universal  prevalence  of  expensive  trim- 
'  mings  tend  to  beget  envy,  covetousness,  and  dis- 
|  content  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  them  not; 
\  and  for  them,  virtue  is  often  sold  in  exchange. 
|  They  foster  pride,  vanity,  self-conceit  in  the  hearts 
)  of  those  who  have  them  in  abundance  ;  and  make 
\  the  wearer  prize  more  highly  outward  adornings 
\  than  "the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit." 
Our  prevalent  style  of  dress  is  so  complex  and 
ever  changing,  that  it  requires  not  only  much 
needless  making  of  new,  but  a  host  of  retrimming 
and  refitting  of  the  old. 
|  Time  is  of  too  much  worth  to  be  squandered  in 
\  remodeling,  when  no  other  good  is  to  be  gained 
I  than  merely  that  of  being  more  fashionable.  If 
i  the  new  mode  is  an  improvement  on  the  old,  and 
|  the  garment  worth  the  work,  why  refit  of  course ; 
J  or,  if  it  be  so  worn  that  a  change  of  form   will 

<  make  it  serve  longer,  very  well.  How  many  a 
\  weary  wife  devotes  every  leisure  moment  to  the 
I  needle,  to  give  herself  and  little  ones  a  "decent 

>  look,"  that  is,  a  fashionable  one,  when  her  physi- 

>  cal  frame  calls  for  sleep,  or  free  exercise  in  the  open 
I  air ;    thus  growing  old  prematurely  ;   her  mind 

<  famishing  for  that  food  which  liberty  to  read  the 
I  host  of  books  and  periodicals  about  her  would  give. 

That  little  instrument,  the  needle,  has  "slain  its 
'  thousands,  and  "maimed  its  tens  of  thousands." 
\  How  frequent  the  complaint  among  women,  of 
|  pain  in  the  chest,  pain  in  the  side,  pain  in  the 
\  stomach  ;  accompanied  with  the  exclamation,  it 
!  hurts  me  terribly  to  sew  !  When  told  the  only 
I  true  way  to  find  relief  is  to  sew  less,  she  replies, 
\  "  how  can  I  ?"  and  adds,  "  sewing  is  so  cheap  that  I 
|  must  do  a  great  deal  to  live  by  it ;  or  else,  sewing 
\  is  so  dear,  and  I  have  so  much  of  it  to  be  done, 

<  that  I  must  take  all  the  stitches  I  can  myself ;"  the 
i  answer  vai'ying  according  to  the  position  of  the 
s  complainant,  whether  she  plies  the  needle  to 
(  save  a  shilling,  or  to  earn  one. 

I  Some  who  have  a  purse  to  purchase  anew  when 
|  they  please,   and  procure  what  help  they  wish, 
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make  it  a  plea  for  expensive  dressing,  that  the 
poor  seamstresses  are  in  want  of  employ.  Very- 
true,  and  why  ?  Because  in  many  sections  they  are 
not  half  paid  for  what  they  do.  Such  women  of 
wealth  would  do  better  to  gratify  their  benevo- 
lence at  the  expense  of  their  vanity,  by  paying 
their  sewing  girls  more,  and  exacting  of  them  less. 
Never  oblige  them  to  consume  midnight  oil  in 
useless  stitching.  Have  a  garment  neatly  but 
simply  made,  and  then  pay  them  the  same  as  they 
do  now,  or  more  if  they  please. 

When  the  poor  girl,  worn  and  exhausted  with 
sitting  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to 
year,  to  stitch,  stitch,  asks,  when  she  brings  home 
the  well-finished  garment,  if  she  cannot  be  paid  a 
little  more  than  formerly,  urging,  as  a  reason,  that 
the  new  fashion  cost  much  more  work  than  the 
old,  the  reply  often  is,  that  the  new  style  of  goods 
is  high,  the  patterns  large,  and  that  to  dress 
genteely,  as  they  are  obliged  to,  is  so  expensive, 
that  they  must  get  their  sewing  done  for  less,  in- 
stead of  more. 

Many  a  fancy  dress  is  worn  but  once,  when 
every  thread  in  its  fabric  and  every  stitch  in  its 
construction  was  wrought  in  pain.  Oh !  what  a 
wicked  waste,  and  wearing  out  of  human  life  and 
health,  given  of  God  for  nobler  purposes  !  "Why 
does  the  poor  artist  thus  toil?  That  to  the  pangs 
which  disease  and  hunger  have  brought,  those  of 
starvation  may  not  be  added.  That  the  little  ones, 
for  whose  comfort  a  father  and  mother  cares  ten- 
fold more  than  for  their  own,  may  not  lack  at 
night  their  bit  of  bread  and  cup  of  milk. 

The  great  fact,  "the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire"  not  being  recognized,  the  maker  and  not  the 
wearer  suffers  most  from  the  frequent  change  in 
form,  and  ~  increase  in  number  of  fashionable 
fixtures.  An  illustration  of  this  we  find  in  the 
manufacture  of  that  elegant,  tasteful,  and  seemingly 
indispensable  article  in  female  attire — lace.  The 
machinery  by  which  it  is  made  costs  several  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  the  sudden  change  in  fashion 
which  renders  this  or  that  pattern  of  no  value, 
entails  frequent  and  heavy  losses,  which  fall 
primarily  on  the  proprietor,  but  secondarily  on 
the  poor  laborer  who  works  in  the  mills,  whose 
daily  labor  must  bring  him  daily  bread  if  he  has 
any.  Such  must  work  harder  and  longer  for  their 
dry  crust,  which,  when  it  comes,  is  poorer  and 
smaller,  and  their  couch  of  straw  be  exchanged, 
perhaps,  for  the  "bare  board."  All  this  for  what? 
That  the  freaks  that  fashion  plays  with  her  "magic 
wand,"  stamping  this  and  that  article  valueless, 
may  diminish  nought  from  the  rich  capitalists, 
but  from  the  pittance  of  him  "  who  if  he  does  not 
work"  cannot  eat." 

This  is  only  one  mesh  in  the  great  snare  which 
wealth  and  fashion  weave  to  fetter  the  poor. 
"Whoever  wants  full  and  forcible  illustrations  on 
this  subject,  let  them  read  the  "  Wrongs  of  "Wo- 
men," by  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  Though  the  scenes 
are  from  English  life,  yet  we  find  plenty  of  oppres- 
sion in  likeness  of  that  which  exists  in  the  mother 
country,  springing  up  all  over  our  land,  though 
not  yet  ripened  into  such  perfection. 

But  we  have  unwittingly  strayed  from  the  field 
of  domestic  to  political  economy ;  or,  rather,  so 
closely  are  the  two  allied,  that  they  involve  each 
other. 


"Were  the  time  devoted  to  useless  stitching 
spent  in  useful  study,  it  would  speedily  raise 
woman  to  her  proper  rank  amid  intelligent  beings. 
Byron's  notion  that  a  fine  dress,  and  a  looking 
glass,  were  all  that  were  needed  to  make  a  woman 
happy,  would  become  obsolete.  Her  relationship  to 
man  would  not  be  either  a  servant  to  wait  upon 
him,  or  a  toy  to  amuse  him  ;  a  frail  fancy  piece, 
claiming  his  constant  pity  and  protection.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  she  would  ape  manhood,  or 
aim  at  it,  but  attain  the  true  worth  and  dignity  of 
womanhood.  The  duties  of  her  peculiar  province 
would  not  be  beneath  her  care,  nor  above  her 
comprehension.  The  proper  performance  of  these 
always  develope  and  improve  her  character. 

It  is  blind  devotion  to  those  pursuits  which  only 
minister  to  vanity  and  pride,  which  brings  a  moral 
and  intellectual  dearth. 

The  plain,  quiet,  tidy  wife,  who,  though  she 
reads  little,  studies  and  labors  hard  to  secure  true 
home  comforts ;  to  lead  her  children  in  the  path  of 
health,  intelligence,  and  piety ;  being  guided  by 
her  own  sense  of  right  rather  than  by  "  old  wives' 
fables,"  or  new  Parisian  fashions ;  always  has  a 
fund  of  gjod  sense  and  goodness  of  heart,  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  self-reliance,  which  makes  her  truly 
compaD  zonable  to  every  intelligent  mind.  Her 
eye  njver  has  that  vacant,  soulless  stare,  which 
is  peculiar  in  her  whose  chief  thought  always  is 
to  'jring  herself  and  family,  in  dress,  word,  and 
manner,  to  accord  with  the  most  approved  modern 
rules  of  prettiness. 

Many  women  are  like  Martha  of  old,  "  cumbered 
with  much  serving."  "When  any  plans  are  laid  to 
abridge  her  needless  labors  and  cares,  that  she 
may  have  more  leisure  for  literary  pursuits,  many 
take  alarm  lest  she  neglect  her  needful  duties. 
But  have  we  not  many  noble  examples  to  the  con- 
trary ?  Among  them  stand  Francis  D.  Gage,  whose 
writings  now  delight  and  instruct  thousands.     In 

her  youthful  days  she  had  limited  educational  ad- 
vantages, and  toiled  hard  to  helj)  take  care  of  her 
father's  large  family.  She  was  married  at  twenty, 
and  at  twenty-seven  the  mother  of  six  children, 
and  now  her  number  is  ten.  Her  thrifty  hands 
are  prompt  to  perform  domestic  duties  of  all  kinds, 
and  her  heart  glowing  with  maternal  love. 
Though  having  literary  talent  of  high  order,  she 
could  rock  one  child  in  the  cradle,  hold  another 
in  her  lap,  while  she  knit  and  read,  all  at  the  same 
time.  Who  that  knows  her  past  life,  can  say  that 
she  lacks  true  womanly  qualities  ? 
Forest  City  Cure,  1851. 


A  Hydropath  tor  Dover. — Mrs.  Oliver  Tib- 
bets  writes  to  the  Journal  as  follows : 

It  would  be  well  for  Nina  Smyth  to  be  informed 
through  the  Journal,  that  we  now  have  a  Hydropathic 
physician  in  Dover.  One  worthy  of  unbounded  con- 
fidence— one  of  the  very  best.  One  that  has  had  ex- 
perience in  both  modes  of  practice,  being  the  widow 
of  as  successful  a  practitioner  as  any  of  the  old  school ; 
she  was  truly  a  help-meet  in  his  profession,  as  in  other 
things,  and  being  a  person  of  great  natural  ability 
and  penetration,  has,  since  the  death  of  her  husband, 
prompted  by  feelings  of  humanity  for  suffering  woman, 
thoroughly  qualified  herself  for  a  Water-Cure  physi- 
cian and  midwife.  She  is  a  true  woman,  and  I,  for 
one,  would  trust  all  to  her  care,  should  disease  attack 
them.  Mrs.  Mary  Adams,  late  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
has  been  with  us  a  few  months,  and  all  those  who  have 
made  her  acquaintance  professionally,  or  otherwise, 
fully  appreciate  her  worth.  With  God's  help,  and 
proper  encouragement,  she  is  destined  for  great  useful- 
ness in  our  midst. 

With  your  August  fashion  plate  I  am  delighted,  and 
think  the  new  costume  admirably  adapted  to  health, 
beauty,  and  convenience. 


ASTHMA. 


BY    L.    E.    PEET. 

For  my  asthmatic  friends  I  have  a  short  chapter, 
drawn  from  personal  experience.  I  know  that 
such  chapters  are  common;  but  being  one  who 
believes  that  a  multiplication  of  experiments  tends 
to  illustrate  truth,  and  that  a  record  of  them  works 
powerfully  towards  the  conviction  of  those  who 
"  having  eyes  see  not,  and  ears  hear  not,"  I  have 
ventured  upon  the  following  brief  sketch  of  my 
experience  in  disease,  persuaded  that  from  the 
mouths  even  of  babes  some  may  be  "  brought  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

From  early  childhood  I  have  been  afflicted  with 
a  weakness  of  the  bronchia,  the  legitimate  result 
of  taking  sti'ong  mineral  medicines  when  a  babe, 
administered  to  cure  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 
This  weakness  was  often  aggravated  to  a  fearful 
extent  by  colds,  and  I  can  now  show  five  sears  on 
my  arms — the  physical  record  of  bleedings  which 
were  resorted  to  by  our  knowing  "family  physi- 
cian," at  as  many  different  times,  to  save  me  from 
immediate  death. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  was  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly overtaken  with  the  spasmodic  asthma. 
The  first  attack  was  slight,  and  was  promptly  re- 
lieved by  soaking  the  feet  in  tepid  water.  The 
second  followed  after  the  space  of  six  months ; 
and  in  consequence  of  an  unaccountable  repug- 
nance to  disclosing  it  to  my  friends,  which  kept 
from  me  the  usual  remedies,  it  "  as  harder  and 
longer  in  duration  than  the  first.  My  repugnance 
to  the  disclosure  of  it  continued  for  three  years,  in 
which  time  the  attacks  increased  rapidly  in  num- 
ber and  intensity,  until  at  last,  after  suffering,  to 
use  a  cant  phrase,  more  than  tongue  can  tell,  and 
finding  my  constitution  gone,  and  my  youthful 
hopes  blasted,  I  yielded  to  the  merciless  disease, 
disclosed  it  to  my  parents,  and  consented  to  em- 
ploy a  physician.  I  employed  one  who,  unfortu- 
nately, perhaps,  for  me,  thought  more  of  keeping 
his  fine  boots  and  white  satin  vest  from  the  vul- 
gar tarnish  of  fly  specks  and  dust,  than  of  gaining 
the  confidence  and  alleviating  the  miseries  of  a 
wretched  and  apparently  worthless  invalid.  I 
followed  his  directions  for  a  few  weeks  without 
relief,  and  then,  in  a  fit  of  disgust,  turned  my  back 
upon  him  for  ever.  I  then  tried  traveling.  Hav- 
ing procured  a  horse  and  buggy,  I  roamed  about 
the  country  for  the  space  of  four  months,  con- 
stantly growing  worse.  My  bronchia  was  then  in 
a  miserable  condition  indeed.  I  recollect  of  trav- 
eling an  entire  week  without  three  consecutive 
hours  of  good  sleep.  During  the  latter  part  of 
that  week  I  became  so  exhausted  that  I  frequently 
fell  asleep  in  my  carriage  while  on  the  road,  and 
was  awakened  by  the  kindness  or  the  mirth  of 
passers  by.  The  only  remedy  which  I  used  dur- 
ing such  seasons  was  tobacco,  which  I  chewed  and 
swallowed  in  no  inconsiderable  quantities.  I  am 
aware  that  my  water-cure  brethren  will  hold  up 
the  hand  in  just  horror  at  this  last  statement ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  I  was  not  then  of  the 
goodly  company  which  rejoices  in  the  brightness 
and  freshness  of  that  philosophy  made  known  to  ) 
the  world  by  Preissnitz  and  Graham,  but  was  wan-  V  / 
dering,  where  so  many  of  my  fellows  now  wan-  £ 
der,   among   "dark  mountains,"    where  there  is 
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danger — fearful  danger — "  of  stumbling,  and  fall- 
ing to  rise  no  more." 

Finally,  a  serious  congestion  in  the  lungs  gave 
out  its  symptoms,  and  I  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  "  doctor."  Antimony,  spiders  webs, 
and  ipecacuanha  were  administered,  with  a  slight- 
ly alleviating  effect.  The  relief  was  of  short  du- 
ration, however,  and  I  was  soon  "  running  down" 
again.  It  was  not  long  before  it  became  apparent 
that  I  was  in  desperate  circumstances;  and  bleed- 
ing was  resorted  to,  with  no  other  marked  result 
than  a  fainting  fit.  Hope  was  then  nearly  at  an 
end,  and  an  experiment  was  tried.  I  was  ration- 
ed. Three  small  crackers  and  three  cups  of  tea 
were  my  daily  allowance.  After  the  first  week 
no  medicine  was  given,  and  I  washed  my  head 
and  neck  frequently  in  cold  water.  At  the  end 
of  eight  weeks  I  was  decidedly  better,  and  it  was 
thought  advisable  that  I  should  go  to  the  South 
and  spend  the  winter,  (it  was  then  November.) 
Accordingly  I  went,  and  after  spending  six  months 
in  Cincinnati,  I  came  back,  taking  a  severe  cold 
on  the  way,  and  arrived  worse  than  ever — haying 
all  the  symptoms  of  quick  consumption.  I  was 
rationed  again,  and  grew  gradually  better ;  yet  I 
was  very  feeble  throughout  the  summer.  In  the 
autumn  I  went  to  Illinois.  I  took  cold  soon  after 
I  arrived  there,  and  was  for  many  weeks  an  ob- 
ject around  which  no  hopes  clustered.  On  the 
first  of  April  following,  I  left  that  State,  consider- 
ably better  than  I  had  been  for  the  three  years 
immediately  previous.  I  came  to  Springfield,  0., 
two  years  ago,  with  a  hope  that  my  disease  and 
myself  had  parted  company  for  ever.  A  few 
months,  however,  undeceived  me,  by  bringing 
back,  in  an  aggravated  form,  my  ghostly  asthma. 
I  was  soon  much  reduced  by  it.  It  visited  me,  at 
short  intervals,  for  four  months,  when  it  again  dis- 
appeared, and  the  fever-and-ague  took  its  place. 
The  following  summer  I  rashly  broke  a  fit  of  the 
ague  with  quinine,  and  the  asthma,  in  a  shape  en- 
tirely unprecedented  in  my  experience,  grasped 
me  with  a  giant's  strength.  Six  nights  out  of 
eleven,  four  of  them  successive,  I  was  unable  to 
recline  even  for  a  few  minutes.  This  prostrating 
form  of  my  complaint  continued,  at  intervals  of 
from  two  to  four  weeks,  till  the  first  of  December, 
(about  five  months,)  when  I  had  the  great  good 
fortune  to  come  under  the  examination  of  Mr.  0. 
S.  Fowler.  From  this  gentleman  I  received  in- 
structions, by  following  which  I  am  rapidly  re- 
turning, as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  to  per- 
fect health.  I  will  give  them  as  he  gave  them,  re- 
marking that  they  are  founded  on  the  "Water-Cure 
theory,  and,  if  truth  ever  looks  into  the  minds  of 
men  in  this  crooked  and  perverse  world,  this  theory 
is  one  of  her  brightest  smiles. 

"  Eat  little,"  said  he,  "  and  that  slowly.  Make 
your  food  consist  entirely  of  unbolted  wheat  flour 
bread,  fruit,  and  those  vegetables  which  contain  no 
stimulating  quality.  "Wear  a  wet  cloth  on  your 
chest,  bathe  often,  be  in  the  open  air  much,  and 
avoid  all  spices  and  unnatural  stimulants."  It  was 
hard  for  me,  as  I  doubt  not  it  is  for  every  one  who 
has  tried  the  experiment  seriously,  to  leave  off 
tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  spices,  and  all -kinds  of  meat, 
And  I  did  not  follow  his  instructions  to  the  letter 
at  first — indeed  I  hardly  do  now ;  but  I  did  a  great 
deal ;  and,  if  I  had  followed  them  more  strictly,  I 


have  no  doubt  but  my  improvement  would  have 
been  more  rapid.  I  say  I  did  a  good  deal.  It 
was  this — and  I  wish  every  one  afflicted  as  I  have 
been  to  pay  careful  attention,  for  this  is  the  kernel 
of  my  article. 

I  procured  some  unbolted  wheat  flour,  and  had 
some  bread  made  of  it ;  this,  with  milk,  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  butter,  occasionally  a  potatoe,  ap- 
ples, and  a  small  quantity  of  lean  meat  twice  a 
week,  constituted  my  diet.  As  may  have  been 
surmised,  I  was  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  to- 
bacco. This  I  reduced  very  much  in  quantity, 
and  bathed  my  chest  frequently  in  cold  water. 
The  result  was  this :  I  lost  flesh  at  first,  and  then 
gradually  amended,  day  by  day,  with  no  serious 
relapses,  up  to  this  moment.  And  to-day  my 
health  is  immeasurably  better  than  it  has  been 
within  my  recollection.  I  have  an  elasticity  of 
spirits,  a  glorious  gushing  of  soul,  a  buoyant  con- 
sciousness of  inward  vigor,  to  which  I  have  been 
long,  long  a  stranger. 

My  friends,  I  have  given  you  my  experience. 
Allow  me,  now,  to  talk  a  few  sentences  to  you  as 
man  to  man.  Don't  procrastinate  a  single  day. 
Throw  your  spices,  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  to  the 
winds — they  are  deadly  poisons  to  you  all.  Eat 
brown  bread;  it  is  surely  more  palatable  than 
white  ;  milk,  who  would  exchange  milk  for  coffee 
or  tea?  potatoes,  corn-meal  cakes;  fruit  in  its  na- 
tural state,  not  in  the  form  of  preserves,  nor  cook- 
ed with  other  ingredients ;  fresh  and  vigorous 
vegetables ;  Cold-Water  :  and  of  all,  except  the 
last,  partake  moderately,  regularly,  and  two  or 
three  times  in  a  day.  If  you  have  pies  and  cakes, 
have  them  made  of  your  brown  flour,  without 
spices,  and  as  plain  as  possible.  Avoid  strictly  all 
fat  meats,  and  lard.  Bathe  often  all  over  ;  wear 
a  wet  cloth,  with  dry  flannel  over  it,  on  the  chest 
at  night,  and  through  the  day  if  the  disease  be 
acute.  If  your  asthma  springs  from  diseased  sto- 
mach or  liver,  cure  is  certain.  If  hereditary,  or 
from  muscular  contraction,  it  will  surely  be  great- 
ly alleviated.  My  friends,  will  you  do  this  and 
live  ?  or  will  you  go  on  a  contrary  course,  drag- 
ging out  a  miserable,  miserable  existence,  and  fall 
prematurely  into  your  grave,  which,  dark  and  hor- 
rible as  it  is,  will  have  become  a  most  welcome 
refuge. 

Springfield,  0.,  1851. 


HOME  TREATMENT  OF  CHICKEN-POX- 

BY    E.    S.    R. 

I  have  long  desired  to  send  you  for  publication 
an  account  of  my  daughter's  case,  which  I  treated 
with  water  last  winter.  She  had  a  hard  cold,  as 
had  also  two  clerks  in  my  husband's  store.  One  of 
them,  being  almost  a  cold  water  proselyte,  doc- 
tored himself  a  little  with  water,  and  lived  very 
abstemiously,  resorting  to  no  other  remedial 
agents.  During  this  time  I  did  nothing  at  all  for 
my  daughter  ;  but  the  other  clerk  sent  for  one  of 
our  most  popular  regulars,  he  seeming  much  in- 
clined to  fever.  The  doctor  attended  him  con- 
stantly for  about  two  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  was  a  corpse.  The  other  clerk  had 
regained  his  usual  health  ;  but  our  daughter,  the 
morning  of  said  clerk's  death,  awoke  with  a  high 


fever,  sore  throat,  headache,  pulse  one  hundred  or 
more,  and,  with  all  the  rest,  a  slight  cutaneous 
eruption  all  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  I  did 
not  like  the  looks  of  this  last  named  feature  ;  did 
not  stop,  however,  to  give  it  a  name,  but  thought 
probable  that  it  was  a  sort  of  erysipelas,  which  is 
hereditary  with  herself  and  father,  and  which  had, 
at  times,  made  its  appearance  before  in  the  form 
of  blotches  and  pimples.  Being  of  strong  reactive 
powers,  I  placed  her  in  the  wet  sheet  pack.  She 
remained  there  until  warm  and  comfortable.  She 
then  came  out  of  that,  and  was  rubbed  all  over  in 
a  sitz  bath ;  chill  off,  then  went  to  bed,  slept  sweet- 
ly an  hour  or  more,  and  when  she  awoke,  was 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  large  pimples,  but 
her  fever  seemed  subdued.  I  had  placed  cold 
applications  to  her  head,  and  warm  ones  to  her 
feet,  which  were  so  cold  that  it  seemed  as  if  vitali- 
ty must  be  exhausted ;  but  on  awaking,  her  head 
was  well  and  feet  warm,  seeming  decidedly  better. 
I  called  in  the  lady  of  the  house  where  we  boarded 
and  her  maid,  (an  old  maid  by  the  way,)  who  both 
declared  that  it  was  the  erysipelas,  and  that  I  was 
"  striking  it  in,"  that  I  "  was  killing  her,"  that  "  if 
she  took  another  pack  she  would  not  live  the  day 
out,"  &c.  I  told  them  I  should  most  assuredly 
give  her  another  pack  if  the  fever  came  tip,  and 
that  instead  of  "striking  it  in,"  I  had  just  struck 
it  out.  Her  father  came  up  stairs,  and  although 
he  had  much  confidence  in  my  skill,  it  was  a  little 
shaken,  and  he  thought  we  had  better  call  the 
doctor.  I  told  him  I  could  kill  her  just  as  easy 
as  the  doctor,  and  I  should  make  no  charges.  Fi- 
nally I  had  my  own  way,  and  the  doctor  was  not 
called.  In  the  afternoon  the  fever  came  up  as 
high  as  ever.  I  met  it  as  before,  and  with  like 
results.  All  this  time  she  took  nothing  but  cold 
water,  but  as  much  of  that  as  she  called  for. 
About  midnight  I  battled  the  fever  again  for  the 
last  time.  The  next  day  she  was  decidedly  better, 
and  began  to  take  simple  nourishment,  and  the 
fourth  day  from  the  time  she  was  taken  she  went 
down  stairs  and  about  the  house  as  usual,  although 
the  pimples  had  not  left  her  face.  The  next  day 
her  grandfather,  who  resides  in  an  adjoining  town, 
with  whom  she  had  been  spending  some  time  prior 
to  her  sickness,  came  in,  and,   without  knowing 

that  she  had  been  sick,  exclaimed,   "Why,  L , 

what  ails  you?  You've  had  the  Chicken  Pox, 
have  you  not?"  This  opened  my  eyes  a  little,  and 
on  inquiry  we  found  that  she  had  been  fairly  ex- 
posed and  had  taken  it,  but,  at  the  same  time,  had 
a  severe  cold  and  was  violently  threatened  with  a 
fever.  She  is  now  enjoying  perfect  health,  and 
as  long  as  Heaven  provides  us  with  living  foun- 
tains of  pure  cold  water,  we  shall  have  no  fears 
of  any  disease  being  struck  in  to  us. 


j  Overdosing  with  Laudanum. — The  wife  of  Geo. 
|  Rines,  No.  449  Commercial  street,  died  on  Thurs- 
|  day  last,  in  consequence  of  taking  an  overdose  of 
\  laudanum,  while  suffering  from  tic  doloreaux. — 
\  Boston  Traveller. 

[Another  victim  of  drug  medication !  Wrhen 
j  will  sensible  people  refuse  to  be  thus  slaughtered  ? 
;:  The  right  applications  of  Hydropathy  would  have 
'/  saved  this  woman — that,  too,  without  endangering 
j  her  life.] 
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All  Letters,  and  other  communications,  relating  in  any 
■way  to  this  Journal,  should,  in  all  cases,  be  post  paid,  and 
directed  to  the  publishers  as  follows  : 

FOWLERS    AND    WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


SEPTEMBER  TOPICS. 

BY.    K.    T.    TKALL,    M.  D. 

Why  do  the  Children  Die?  The  mortality 
among  the  infantile  population  of  our  city  during 
the  recent  warm  weather,  though  not  unusual  for 
the  summer,  nor  extraordinary  as  compared  with 
other  cities  in  this  and  other  countries,  is,  never- 
theless, a  theme  upon  which  considerable  attention 
might  be  bestowed,  to  the  advantage  of  humanity 
and  the  advancement  of  human  science.  If  it  be 
true,  as  recently  alleged  in  a  London  newspaper, 
that  "man  is  a  drug,  and  population  a  nuisance," 
then,  of  course,  the  less  of  babies  the  better ;  and 
if  they  do  commit  the  awful  crime  against  existing 
society,  of  being  born  into  the  world  where  they 
have  no  business,  why,  then,  the  more  of  convul- 
sions, cholera  infan turns,  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries, 
to  relieve  us  of  their  presence,  the  better. 

But  admitting,  "for  the  sake  of  argument,"  that 
the  Creator  created  all  things  about  right ;  that 
babies  have  a  natural  right  to  exist;  and  that  when 
they  die  a  "mysterious  Providence"  is  not  their 
destroyer ;  it  then  becomes  a  question  of  some 
significance,  what  kills  them,  and  who  is  guilty  of 
their  death  ?  "When  the  doctor  prescribes  the 
wrong  dose,  or  the  apothecary  puts  up  the  wrong 
drug,  or  the  parents  provide  unhealthful  food  or 
infectious  tenements,  and  a  child  dies,  all  the  peo- 
ple, with  one  accord,  lament  and  condemn  the 
natural  causes  which  have  bereaved  society  of  one 
of  its  members,  and  caused  pangs  of  agony  to 
rankle  in  human  hearts,  while  they  praise  the 
Lord  because  He  has  seen  fit  thus  to  afflict  his  sub- 
jects, for  some  purpose  not  to  be  revealed  this  side 
the  grave.  Here  is  an  inconsistency  and  absurd- 
ity, if  not  a  blasphemy.  One  of  two  things  is  per- 
fectly clear  in  moral  ethics,  to  all  who  have  brains 
and  dare  to  use  them.  If  God  wills  the  death  of 
children  in  large  numbers,  at  particular  seasons  of 
the  year,  it  is  wicked  in  man  to  oppose  His  plea- 
sure, in  trying  to  save  them.  If  God  does  not  will 
that  they  shall  die,  man  is  wicked  if,  in  any  man- 
ner, he  is  directly  or  indirectly  accessory  to  their 
death.     Let  us  see  where  the  blame  lies. 

The  first  position  we  leave  for  those  to  discuss, 
who  find  it  convenient  to  reconcile  their  own 
errors  with  the  designs  of  Deity.  But  if  the  se- 
cond position  be  correct,  as  we  shall  assume,  by 
whom  and  in  what  way  is  this  wholesale  murder 
of  children  brought  about  ? 

Our  daily  newspapers,  and  learned  doctors,  and 
eminentphilanthropists  speak  often  and  eloquently 
on  this  subject.  Each  has  a  cause  for  it  all,  but 
all  together  fail  to  designate  the  remedy.  One 
sees  all  the  mischief  is  the  poison  of  distillery^ 
milk  ;  and  boldly  accuses  the  swill-milk  manufac- 


turers, the  milk  pedlers,  and  even  the  municipal 
authorities,  with  being  but  little  better  than  mur- 
derers, for  generating  or  tolerating  this  cause  of 
death.  Another  discovers  the  morbific  cause  in 
green  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  third  finds  all  the 
error  in  the  close,  confined  air  of  garrets,  cellars, 
and  narrow  streets ;  and  another  still,  imagines 
the  principal  source  of  the  trouble  to  consist  in 
candies,  confections,  and  sweet  cakes.  Now  each 
s  has  one  good  idea  to  dwell  upon ;  but  it  is  prac- 
!  tically  useless,  because  it  is  one  idea  merely. 
•  What  we  want  is  a  system  of  ideas  on  the  subject; 
|  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  causes  conducive  to  this 
|  unnatural  and  unnecessary  infant  mortality,  and  a 
plan  or  method  of  counteracting  or  correcting  all 
of  these  causes  at  once.  In  a  word,  the  people 
want  a  rational  hygiene.  They  need  to  under- 
stand precisely  and  exactly  the  nature,  properties, 
and  influence  of  air,  light,  food,  drink,  temperature, 
clothing,  exercise,  rest,  sleep,  etc. ;  and  to  apply 
that  knowledge  daily,  hourly,  constantly;  to  act 
ever  and  always  in  relation  to  the  laws  of  life  and 
health.  The  teachings  of  medical  books  and  med- 
ical schools,  and  the  advices  and  prescriptions  of 
the  great  majority  of  physicians,  are  grossly  erro- 
neous in  relation  to  all  the  hygienic  agencies  and 
influences.  The  world  is  misled  by  those  they 
are  educated  and  habituated  to  regard  as  teachers 
and  oracles.  The  people  must  be  physiologically 
educated,  for  until  then,  no  system  of  preventive 
or  remedial  means  will  be  generally  comprehended 
or  practised.      Until  then  the  children  must  die. 

Bleeding  in  Contusions. — A  correspondent  re- 
lates the  circumstances  of  a  predicament,  wherein 
he  was  robbed  of  a  portion  of  his  life's  blood,  not 
only  without  his  own  knowledge  or  consent,  but 
without  the  ability  to  resist ;  and  as  such  predica-  \ 
ments  are  not  unfrequent,  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  the  whole  matter  may  furnish  a  profitable  hint 
to  others.     Our  friend  was  stunned  and  rendered  > 
insensible,  by  being  thrown  from  a  wagon,  which  s 
was  dragged  over  his  body.     A  few  hours  after  \ 
the  accident,  on  recovering  the  use  of  his  senses,   \ 
he  discovered  that  a  neighboring  physician  had  \ 
very  kindly  tapped  both  of  his  arms,  and  taken  < 
away  as  much  blood  as  he  could  get,  which,  for-  \ 
tunately,  was  not  a  great  deal.     Here  was  a  "fix,"  \ 
for  the  patient  was  a    "Water-Cure  man,"  and 
didn't  believe  in  any  such  nonsense.     He  wanted 
a  wet  sheet,  but  the  doctor  shook  his  head,  and  the  \ 
bystanders  refused  to  aid  in  such  a  rash,  and,  as  it  \ 
seemed  to  them,  suicidal  proceeding.     But  as  his  j 
head  still  ached  severely,  the  doctor,  fearing  con-  \ 
gestion  of  the  brain,  wanted  to  bleed  him  again  ! 
This  the  patient  peremptorily  refused  submitting  s 
to,  and  the  doctor,  after  cautioning  him  not  to  j 
apply  cold  water  to  the  body,  lest  it  should  aggra-  \ 
vate  the  congestion  of  the  brain,  withdrew.     Cold, 
wet  cloths  were  then  applied  to  the  head,  which  \ 
s  relieved  it,  and  the  patient  got  assistance,  and  had  \ 
\  a  wet  girdle  wrapped  around   the  body,   which   j 
\  relieved  him  completely  of  all  pain  and   disqui-  < 
etude.  j 

S  Now  it  is  a  common  practice  with  allopathic  t 
S  physicians,  to  bleed  in  all  cases  of  accidental  in-  ? 
\  juries,  shocks,  bruises,  blows,  falls,  contusions,  <fec.,  > 
\  and  the  people  generally  have  got  the  prejudice  > 
\  pretty  firmly  fixed  in  their  heads,  that  bleeding  in  \ 
j  such  cases  is  really  necessary.     In  fact,  most  phy-  \ 


sicians  appear  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  most  eminent  authors  of  their"  own  school, 
and  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  Europe  utterly 
condemn  the  practice,  and  have  condemned  it  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  Even  the  veracious  and 
rabidly  orthodox  Medical  Gazette,  of  this  city,  an- 
nounced, not  long  ago,  that  not  one  respectable 
physician  in  fifty  ever  thought  of  bleeding  in  such 
cases.  It  is  alleged  by  the  highest  authorities  in 
the  medical  profession,  that  bleeding  tends  to  pro- 
duce congestion ;  an  inference  deduced  from  the 
experiments  of  three  hundred  years.  Those  phy- 
sicians, therefore,  who  persist  in  drawing  out  one's 
blood,  because  he  has  suffered  in  some  other  way, 
not  only  add  insult  to  injury,  but  are  actually 
auacks  in  their  own  school,  taking  their  own 
&'uuiuard  authors  as  judges. 

The  hydropathic  way  of  managing  such  cases  is 
very  simple  and  successful.  Cold  water  to  the 
head,  warm  water  to  the  extremities,  with  active 
frictions  to  the  surface,  are  the  means  to  equalize 
the  circulation,  and  restore  sensibility,  after  which 
the  wet  sheet,  or  half-bath,  is  advisable.  The 
former  is  the  best  where  there  is  extreme  pain, 
soreness,  or  restlessness. 

Chronic  Diarrhcea. — At  this  season,  when 
bowel  complaints  are  frequent,  an  attack  of 
dysentery,  or  acute  diarrhcea,  in  consequence  of 
some  error  or  mal-treatment,  often  degenerates  into 
the  chronic  form,  and  troubles  the  patient  for 
months  or  years.  The  management  of  such  cases 
is  sometimes  difficult,  from  the  extreme  irritability 
of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  whole  alimentary 
canal.  The  error  most  generally  committed  in 
treating  them  hydropathieally,  is  in  continually 
changing  the  dietetic  plan,  as  the  feelings  and 
symptoms  of  the  patient  vary.  The  diet  should 
never  be  of  a  constipating  character,  though  as 
light  and  bland  as  possible.  A  moderate  propor- 
tion of  wheat-meal  bread,  a  little  boiled  rice,  with 
good  mealy  potatoes,  and  ripe,  sweet,  baked 
apples,  constitute  a  dietary  system  which  could 
hardly  be  improved,  although  it  may  be  varied  in 
many  ways.  The  reactive  power  to  the  surface  is 
usually  very  low  in  such  cases,  hence  in  the  em- 
ployment of  baths,  tepid  or  cool  water  is  generally 
better  than  very  cold.  Injections  are  also  more 
soothing  when  used  of  a  mild  temperature — say  60 
to  72°.  Chronic  diarrhcea  will  never  follow  an 
acute  bowel  complaint,  if  the  bowels  are  well 
cleansed  with  tepid  injections,  and  then  strength- 
ened by  cold  ones,  and  all  irritating  drugs  and 
debilitating  cathartics  let  alone. 

Natural  Death. — On  this  subject  a  new  book  has 
just  issued  from  the  press.  The  title  of  the  work 
is  too  long  for  us  to  copy,  but  the  label  on  the 
cover  we  can  find  room  for.  It  reads:  "Bostwick 
on  the  Causes  of  Natural  Death,  and  How  to  Keep 
Young."  Reader  would  you  like  to  "keep 
young?"  If  so,  you  have  only  to  abstain  from 
such  articles  of  food  as  contain  earthy  particles, 
and  your  existence  may  be  prolonged  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  or  forever  ;  at  least  such  is  the 
doctrine  of  this  work.  Taking  up  the  principle 
that  human  health  is  impaired  and  life  abridged 
by  too  concentrated  food,  and  the  effect  of  all  ex- 
traneous matters  taken  into  the  system  with  the 
articles  of  food, — salt,  alkalies,  &c,  as  explained  by 
Graham,  Lambe,  and  others, — the  author  applies,  or 
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rather,  misapplies  the  fact,  by  making  the  length 
of  life  to  depend  almost  wholly  on  the  amount  of 
earthy  matters  contained  in  the  articles  of  food. 
It  is  well  known  that  natural  death,  or  death  from 
old  age,  results  from  a  gradual  process  of  consolida- 
tion in  the  structures  ;  and  on  this  hint  our  author 
speaks  some  wise  things,  and  not  a  little  foolish- 
ness. According  to  his  notion,  which  he  fortifies 
by  a  formidable  display  of  the  analyses  of  cele- 
brated chemists,  all  food  and  drinks,  and  even  con- 
diments, not  excepting  liquor  and  tobacco,  are  more 
or  less  useful  or  injurious,  as  they  contain  less  or 
more  earthy  or  saline  particles.  Thus  wheat  and 
corn  are  the  very  worst  foods  in  existence,  because 
they  contain  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  a  slight  trace  of  other  earthy  constituents ; 
while  flesh,  fish,  fowl,  oysters,  jiotatoes,  most 
kinds  of  fruits,  rum,  gin,  eider,  ale,  porter,  vinegar, 
and  tobacco — a  singuar  physiological  medley — 
come  under  the  head  of  the  things  conducive  to 
longevity,  because  they  contain  little  or  no  earthy 
matter.  It  seems  impossible  that  any  author 
could  make  up  a  book  of  such  materials,  unless  he 
was  himself  a  lover  of  champagne  and  cigars. 

Dr.  Bostwiek's  mistake — presuming  that  he  is 
candid  and  his  book  an  honest  blunder — consists 
in  imputing  the  effects  of  too  great  a  proportion 
of  farinaceous  food,  in  other  words,  excessive  ali- 
mentation, to  a  single  constituent  of  the  food.  The 
organism  needs  some  portion  of  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime  to  sustain  the  bony  structure  ; 
and,  unless  creation  itself  was  a  blunder — and  the 
Author  of  Nature  is  less  likely  to  make  a  mistake 
than  is  the  author  of  this  book — the  proper  pro- 
portions are  contained  in  the  foods  ordained  for 
man's  sustenance,  without  any  additions  or  ab- 
stractions. 

That  the  book  was  manufactured  to  suit  the 
market  is  evident  on  almost  every  page.  Among 
the  remarkable  examples  of  longevity,  we  find 
cases  like  the  following  :     (Page  101.) 

"John  de  la  Somet,  aged  130,  of  Virginia.  He 
was  a  great  smoker  of  tobacco,  which,  agreeing 
with  his  constitution,  may  not  improbably  be 
reckoned  the  cause  of  his  uninterrupted  health  and 
longevity." 

Thus  the  author  has  propitiated  the  favor,  and, 
possibly,  patronage  of  that  numerous  class  of  his 
fellow  citizens  who  love  the  weed.  If  he  can  do 
as  much  for  the  lovers  of  fire-water,  his  fortune  is 
made.  Here  is  the  tit-bit  for  this  class  of  custom- 
ers :     (Page  101.) 

"Phillip  Laroque,  aged  102,  of  Frie,  in  Gas- 
cony,  butcher.  At  the  age  of  92  he  cut  four  more 
teeth,  was  drunk  regularly  twice  a  week  till  he  was 
100  years  old,  and  worked  hard  till  his  death." 

On  page  10*7  we  find  two  cases  which  furnish  a 
still  stronger  argument  that  liquor  "  agrees  with 
some  constitutions." 

"Died  lately  (1840)  at  Kingston-upon-Thames, 
Surrey,  Mr.  Worrall,  aged  120.  For  the  sixty 
years  previous  to  his  death,  he  is  said  almost  to 
have  lived  entirely  on  fermented  and  spirituous 
liquors." 

"  An  old  man  (name  unknown)  died  several 
years  ago,  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  110.  He 
was  seldom  sober  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life." 

If  the  author  of  this  wonderful  book  has  a 
"  pruriency  for  fame,"  is  it  sufficiently  obvious  that 
he  is  not  ambitious  as  to  the   kind  of  distinction 


he  may  attain ;  for  any  man  who  has  brains  enough 
to  copy  a  book  from  other  books,  knows  that  a 
medley  of  equal  proportion  of  truth  and  false- 
hood thrown  into  market,  will  always  do  incom- 
parably more  evil  than  good  in  the  world. 

Alcohol  as  a  Medicine. — Many  of  the  truly 
intelligent  friends  of  the  temperance  cause  are  be- 
coming satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  a  position 
we  have  long  advocated,  that  the  curse  of  alcoholic 
beverages  would  continue  to  afflict,  and  sensualize, 
and  demoralize  society,  as  long  as  the  curse  of  al- 
coholic medicine  is  perpetuated  by  means  of  the 
prescriptions  of  our  fashionable  drug  doctors.  We 
believe  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  all 
alcohol,  for  medical  purposes,  should  not  be  at 
once  and  for  ever  abandoned ;  and,  on  this  issue, 
we  are  ready,  at  any  time,  to  enter  the  lists  of 
fair  controversy  with  any  medical  professor  in 
the  world,  or  all  of  them  together.  Whether  it  is 
ignorance  or  interest  that  makes  so  large  a  majori- 
ty of  physicians  prescribe  spirituous  liquors,  -in 
some  shape  or  other,  to  almost  every  invalid,  all 
persons  may  judge  for  themselves ;  but  opinions 
like  the  following,  copied  from  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Cataract,  are  getting  abroad  : 

"  However  much  I  may  differ  from  my  temper- 
ance friends  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  carrying  for- 
ward the  temperance  cause,  I  believe  we  are  one 
in  our  temperance  principles ;  which,  upon  this 
point  are,  never  to  use,  or  allow  to  be  used,  where 
we  have  the  power  to  prevent  it,  the  accursed 
poison  in  or  on  the  human  system,  in  any  way 
whatever.  Had  this  ground  been  taken  a  few 
years  earlier,  a  vast  amount  of  suffering,  together 
with  the  lives  of  a  multitude  of  our  best  men  and 
women,  would  have  been  saved.  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve, that  the  love  of  money,  and  nothing  else,  is 
the  reason  why  physicians  continue  to  prescribe 
alcoholic  medicines.  M.  Stowell." 

Death  from  a  Bee-Sting. — The  following  case, 
related  in  the  daily  papers,  occurred  a  few  weeks 
ago.  We  copy  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  an. 
other  life-saving  moral : 

"  An  intelligent  lad,  about  five  years  of  age,  the 
son  of  D.  P.  Williams,  died  during  the  past  week, 
near  Vincentown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  from 
the  effect  of  a  sting  by  a  bee.  The  lad  wandered 
away  from  the  farm-house  without  his  shoes,  after 
dinner  on  the  18th  inst.,  and  was  stung  by  a  bee 
in  the  hollow  part  of  his  foot.  His  cries  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  mother,  who  drew  out  the 
sting  from  the  wound.  His  leg  soon  afterwards 
became  stiff,  and  could  not  be  straightened,  and 
was  exceedingly  painful  to  the  touch.  No  remedy 
was  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  foot  wounded 
by  the  sting,  as  it  had  previously  healed  up,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  following  Sunday  that  the  bee 
sting  was  supposed  to  have  occasioned  his  lame- 
ness. He  had  been  stung  by  bees  before,  and 
neither  the  doctor  nor  any  of  the  family  appre- 
hended any  danger  from  such  an  occurrence.  On 
Saturday,  his  leg  became  very  much  swollen,  and 
the  pain  extended  throughout  his  whole  body. 
The  swelling  perceptibly  increased  during  Mon- 
day, and  on  Tuesday  morning  he  endured  the 
most  excruciating  agony.  A  week  from  the  time 
he  was  stung,  his  body  around  the  heart  became 
black,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  poor  child  was 
released  from  his  sufferings  by  death." 

Hydropathically,  the  sting  of  an  insect  requires 
the  same  local  treatment  as  a  burn  or  scald.  The 
part  afflicted  should  be  held  in  water,  or  covered 
with  wet  cloths,  of  the  temperature  which  feels 
most  agreeable,  until  the  pain  and  inflammation 
subside.     If  general  fever  comes  on,  use  the  wet 


sheet  pack  thoroughly  and  frequently,  until  it  is 
completely  subdued. 

American    Tea. Junius    Smith,    LL.  D.,    of 

Greenville,  S.  O,  in  communicating  to  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  his  first  experiment  in  drinking  tea 
of  his  own  growth  and  manufacture,  says : 

"  My  tea  is  so  peculiar,  as  I  always  use  it  in  the 
Chinese  way,  without  sugar  or  milk,  and  have  the 
taste  of  the  tea  only,  and  cannot  easily  be  mistaken 
in  the  flavor  and  true  properties  of  the  tea.  If 
the  tea  be  good,  anything  and  everything  added 
to  it  is  a  detriment.  If  bad,  use  as  much  sugar 
and  milk  as  will  neutralize  the  bad  qualities,  and 
leave  nothing  but  the  taste  of  sugar  and  milk.  I 
do  assure  you  that  I  am  so  delighted  with  my  pot 
of  tea,  that  I  have  drank  of  it  half  a  dozen  times 
whilst  writing  this  article,  and  nearly  exhausted 
the  tea  pot." 

The  doctor  of  laws  proves  too  much.  If  his 
tea  is  so  very  fascinating  that  he  cannot  write  a 
short  article  without  half  a  dozen  doses,  it  shows 
a  beverage  not  very  unlike  that  whereof  the  equally 
enthusiastic  admirer  took  two  horns  before  break- 
fast, half  a  dozen  before  dinner,  ten  or  twelve  be- 
fore supper,  and  a  few  at  bed  time  to  sleep  upon. 
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DISEASE   OF  THE  HEART- 

BY    T.    L.    NIC0OLS,    M.  D. 

There  are  fashions  in  diseases  as  well  as  in  medi- 
cines. When  doctors  are  at  a  loss  to  account  to 
their  patients  for  their  bad  feelings,  they  resort  to 
some  mysterious,  hidden,  inward  cause,  to  remove 
which  they  give  some  equally  hidden,  mysterious, 
and  inward  medicine.  The  nervous  system  an- 
swered for  a  time,  and  everybody  was  nervous. 

"  Doctor,  what  is  it  ails  me  ?"  the  lady  would 
ask. 

"  Madam,  it's  the  nerves — your  nervous  system 
is  out  of  order,"  was  the  grave  reply. 

"  Well,  there  !  I  thought  something  was  the 
matter  with  my  nerves ;  but,  Doctor,  can  you  cure 
them  ?" 

They  doctor  smiles  gravely,  as  doctors  do  ;  as  if 
they  had  a  profound  pity  for  the  ignorance  that 
could  ask  such  a  question;  and,  without  giving 
any  other  answer,  he  calls  for  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  deals  out  a  few  powders  of  morphine,  and 
goes  his  way  rejoicing,  leaving  behind  him  a  grate, 
ful  impression  of  superhuman  wisdom. 

The  nerves,  in  time,  were  worn  out — then  came 
the  spine.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  number  of 
persons  that  had  affections  of  the  spine.  Doctors, 
who  had  not  thought  of  a  diseased  spine  for  years, 
found  curvatures,  softenings,  inflammations,  and 
ulcerations,  in  every  one  they  examined;  and 
when  the  question  came,  "  Doctor,  what  does  ail 
me '?"  the  ready  answer  was,  "  Madam,  I'm  afraid 
your  spine  is  affected."  Then  came  leechings,  cup- 
pings, dry  cuppings,  setons,  blisters,  moxa,  and  the 
cautery,  potential  and  actual. 

Spines  have  had  their  day.  There  are  some  old- 
fashioned  doctors  who  still  adhere  to  them,  as  old 
men  continue  to  wear  the  costumes  of  their 
younger  days  ;  and  some  indulge  in  a  spinal  dis- 
ease occasionally,  just  for  variety. 

The  organ  now  in  vogue  is  the  heart.  Its  dis- 
eases are  obscure,  mysterious,  terrible.  Whoever 
dies  suddenly,  of  the  wrong  medicine,  or  an  over- 
dose, or  from  any  unknown  cause,  dies  of  disease 
of  the  heart.     The  heart  is  the  anchor  to  the  wind- 
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ward.  "  He  will  get  well,  madam,"  the  doctor 
says  to  the  mother  who  hangs  over  her  darling 
child,  "  unless  there  is  disease  of  the  heart,"  and 
he  shakes  his  head  dubiously.  If  the  patient  dies, 
the  doctor  says,  "  You  know  I  told  you  what  I 
apprehended.  "Where  there  is  disease  of  so  vital 
an  organ  as  the  heart,  our  medicines  are  of  little 
avail."  All  -over  this  city  nervous  people  are 
frightened  into  fidgets  about  disease  of  the  heart. 
The  sudden  deaths  in  the  papers  are  by  disease  of 
the  heart.  People  are  feeling  their  pulses,  watch- 
ing every  palpitation,  and  doing  all  they  can  to 
derange  the  circulation,  because  the  doctors  have 
chosen  to  make  the  heart  the  present  scape-goat. 

The  heart  may  be  diseased ;  but  there  is  no  or- 
gan of  the  body  better  protected,  or  less  liable  to 
any  organic  affection.  It  is  a  mass  of  muscle  and 
cartilage,  simple  in  its  construction  and  action.  It 
is  not  exposed,  like  the  stomach,  to  have  a  hundred 
improper  things  stuffed  into  it.  Nature  has  given 
it  every  possible  protection,  and  it  is  generally  the 
purest  and  healthiest  organ  in  the  body. 

The  heart  is  subject,  in  certain  conditions  of 
general  disease,  to  hypertrophy,  or  thickening  of 
its  muscular  tissue,  entire  or  partial ;  to  dilatation, 
or  enlargement  without  thickening,  or  to  both 
combined.  In  rare  cases,  the  valves  may  be  alter- 
ed in  form  or  structure.  In  old  age  there  is  some- 
times ossification,  or  the  deposition  of  bony  mat- 
ter, and  rarely,  there  is  softening  of  the  walls  of 
the  heart,  and  even  bursting  or  breaking.  A 
broken  heart  is  a  real  thing,  but  it  is  also  a  very 
rare  one.  Probably  there  are  not  more  than  five 
or  six  cases  of  broken  heart  on  record  ;  but  if  you 
were  to  believe  the  novelists,  every  third  woman 
dies  of  a  broken  heart,  and  if  you  were  to  believe 
the  doctors  just  now,  all  the  cases  of  death  they 
cannot  otherwise  account  for  are  caused  by  diseases 
of  this  organ. 

Organic  disease  of  the  heart  is  the  result  of  long 
continued  abuse  and  general  disorder.  Functional 
disturbance  is  common  in  almost  every  state  of 
disease,  and  long  continued  functional  disorder  may 
lead  in  time  to  organic  disease ;  and  where  this 
exists,  it  is  as  a  result  and  not  as  the  cause  of  gene- 
ral disease. 

In  nine  cases  in  ten,  the  flutterings,  palpitations, 
intermittent  pulse,  difficulty  of  breathing,  feeling 
of  suffocation,  &c,  often  attributed  to  disease  of 
the  heart,  are  mere  nervous  derangements,  sympa- 
thetic with  a  dyspeptic  stomach,  disordered  bow- 
els, or  diseases  of  the  uterine  system.  Cure  the 
stomach,  regulate  the  bowels,  give  tone  to  the  re- 
laxed uterus,  and  the  heart  is  found  in  the  right 
place,  beating  like  a  trip-hammer,  and  pulsating 
with  all  the  regularity  of  an  eight  day  clock. 
The  heart  must  sympathize,  by  its  system  of  or- 
ganic nerves,  with  every  disorder  of  the  body,  as 
it  does  with  every  emotion  of  the  mind.  Joy, 
grief,  love,  jealousy,  all  affect  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  an  excess  of  these  emotions  may  pro- 
duce fatal  convulsions  of  the  organ,  or  suspend  its 
action  for  a  time,  or  for  ever — but  this  is  not  what 
the  doctors  mean  by  the  disease  of  the  heart,  now 
their  fashionable  bugbear. 

Functional  disorders  of  the  heart  are  as  easily 
cured  as  those  of  any  other  organ ;  and  even  or- 
ganic lesions  are  not  necessarily  fatal.  Men  have 
lived  after  a  dagger  or  a  musket  ball  has  gone 
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through  the  heart,  if  they  did  not  enter  its  cavi- 
ties. Be  sure  that  nature  has  not  left  such  an  im- 
portant organ  without  the  wisest  protection,  and 
all  possible  means  of  recuperation. 

And  how  are  the  diseases  and  disorders  of  the 
heart  to  be  cured  ?  The  first  thing  to  do  in  this, 
as  in  all  cases,  is  to  find  out  the  cause  of  disease 
and  remove  it.  The  work  is  more  than  half  done. 
If  the  heart  is  aching  with  mental  anxiety,  that 
anxiety  must  be  removed,  or  rew  passions  must 
be  awakened.  The  physician  who  cannot  "  minis- 
ter to  a  mind  diseased,"  does  but  half  know  his 
business.  Often  the  soul  needs  its  special  bath,  its 
douche,  and  its  proper  exercise  and  diet,  as  well 
as  the  body.  A  dose  of  cheerfulness  will  revive 
the  action  of  the  heart  when  it  is  beating  ever  so 
languidly,  and  hope  is  its  proper  stimulant. 

The  drugs  usually  given  for  disordered  circula- 
tion are  those  which  have  the  most  deadly  influ- 
ence on  the  heart's  action.  The  drugs  which  poi- 
son the  blood  must  modify  its  action  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  heart.  A  healthy  heart  must  have 
pure  blood  to  act  upon,  as  well  as  for  its  own 
nourishment,  and  pure  blood  comes  from  a  pure 
nutrition,  a  free  oxydation,  and  active  depuration. 
Diet,  air,  exercise,  and  cleanliness,  with  cheerful- 
ness and  hope — these  are  the  medicines  of  the 
he  rt.- 


WORMS  IN  THE  BOWELS. 

BY  JOEL   SHEW,  M.  D. 

"We  are  often  asked  "Is  water-treatment  appli- 
cable in  cases  of  worms  in  the  bowels  ?"  It  is 
supposed  by  many — and  perhaps  not  a  few  who 
have  no  small  degree  of  confidence  in  the  new 
method — that  however  salutary  water  may  be  as 
a  remedial  agent  in  other  cases,  it  cannot  possibly 
be  an  efficacious  means  for  the  treatment  of  that 
condition  of  the  system  of  which  I  am  speaking. 
But  this  notion  arises  from  a  wrong  idea  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  difficulty.  Besides,  for  ages, 
the  world  has  been  racking  itself  to  find  out  some 
worm-destroying  medicine — some  anthelmintic,  as 
it  is  called. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  The  great  and 
honest  Dr.  Good,  who  is  of  the  first  authority  in 
medicine  tells  us  that  "  a  decisive  vermifuge  (worm 
destroying)  process  is  yet  a  desideratum  :"  that  the 
list  of  so-called  anthelmintics  "is  almost  innume- 
rable ;"  and  that  "  the  very  length  of  the  catalogue 
seems  to  show  us  how  little  we  can  place  a  positive 
dependence,  even  at  the  present  hour,  upon  any 
one  of  them  as  a  specific." 

No  doubt  when  worms  are  out  of  the  body,  we 
can  destroy  them  easily  enough  A  dose  of  com- 
mon salt  put  upon  them,  a  sprinkling  of  black 
pepper,  cayenne,  or  a  dressing  of  mustard  they 
would  not  like  very  well, while  a  little  of  the  juice 
of  that  precious  weed,  tobacco,  would  kill  them 
outright.  But  how  to  kill  them  while  in  the  body 
and  not  Mil  the  body  itself  ;  or — not  to  speak  too 
strongly, — how  to  expel  worms  with  drugs  and  not 
at  the  same  time  do  more  harm  than  good,  is  no 
easy  task.  I  admit  that  a  brisk  cathartic  perse- 
vered in — and  one  is  about  as  good  as  another — 
will  often  expel  those  creatures  from  the  alimentary 
canal.  But  then  comes  the  important  question, 
"Do  we  not  by  thus  doing,  create  a  state  of  things 


in  the  vital  domain  which  is  still  more  favorable 
for  the  production  of  worms  ?"  That  such  must 
necessarily  be  the  case,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt ;  and  experience  teaches  us  that  such  is  the 
fact.  Those  children  that  are  dosed  most  are  most 
subject  to  worms.  "Most  of  the  medicines  that 
promise  to  destroy  worms  within  the  body,"  says 
an  eminent  writer  of  standard  authority,  "  have  a 
tendency  at  the  same  time  to  weaken  the  action 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  consequently 
to  render  them  a  fitter  habitation  for  such  unwel- 
come tenants." 

Now,  as  to  the  true  principle  of  remedying  this 
condition  of  the  system,  it  is  a  very  plain  one  to 
all  who  are  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
healing  art.  To  refer  again  to  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Good,  he  tells  us,  "  One  means,  and  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  in  our  possession,  of  getting  rid  of 
intestinal  worms,  is  that  of  strengthening  the  sys- 
tem generally,  and  the  alvine  canal  particularly." 
This  is  going  at  once  to  the  very  root  of  the  mat- 
ter. Rear  your  children  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  strong  and  healthful ;  that  is  the  best  method 
of  curing  the  difficulty.  Worms  cannot  exist  in  a 
truly  healthy  state  of  the  system. 

But  in  the  present  state  of  tilings,  while  parents 
themselves  are  almost  universally  in  the  habit  of 
eating,  at  almost  every  meal,  articles  which  they 
know  to  be  unhealthful  food  for  their  children  as 
well  as  themselves,  what  can  a  man  expect  to  do 
in  the  way  of  preventing  the  evil  ?  It  were  easier 
"  to  send  a  camel  through  a  needle's  eye"  than  to 
induce  parents  generally  to  leave  off  their  bad 
dietetic  habits.  True,  now  and  then,  those  can  be 
found  who  have  sufficient  courage,  resolution,  and 
love  for  their  children  to  enable  them  to  do  it. 
But  these  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  in 
civilized  society  as  it  now  is. 

But  there  are  those  who  are  honestly  inquiring 
after  the  truth  in  these  matters;  those  who,  when 
they  once  arrive  at  it,  are  ever  ready  and  anxious 
to  follow  its  dictates.  To  such,  then,  I  will  say  a 
few  words. 

If  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  allowing  your 
children  to  eat  at  irregular  times,  cease  at  once 
from  such  a  course.  Irregularity  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific  among  all  the  causes  of  indigestion, 
and  consequently  of  worms. 

If  you  have  set  them  the  example  of  drinking 
tea  and  coffee,  and  have  allowed  them  in  these 
pernicious  indulgences,  set  up  your  authority  at 
once,  both  for  yourselves  and  them,  that  you  will 
no  more  destroy  your  health  by  using  these  al- 
ways worse  than  useless  drinks. 

If  you  have  allowed  them  to  eat  freely  of 
sugar,  sweets  and  rich  things  generally,  make  at 
once  a  change,  and  partake  of  such  articles  only 
as  are  found  by  experience  to  be  the  most  friendly 
to  health. 

If  you  have  allowed  them  the  free  use  of  but- 
ter pastries,  and  flesh  meat,  all  these  had  better  be 
avoided.  As  for  pastry,  it  must  be  exceedingly  plain 
to  be  at  all  allowable.  If  butter  and  meat  must 
be  used,  the  less  always  the  better.  A  milk,  fari- 
naceous, and  fruit  diet  will  be  found  altogether 
the  most  conducive  to  health. 

In  regard  to  the  direct  treatment  for  worms, 
time  and  space  will  now  allow  us  merely  to  hint 
at  the  means.     In  ordinary  cases  we  give  ablu 
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tions  three  or  four  times  daily,  the  water  at  from 
70  to  80°  F.  "We  direct  sheet  "packs"  to  be 
taken  two  or  three  times  a  day  not  infrequently, 
and  the  wet  girdle  always,  to  be  worn  (two  or 
three  thicknesses  about  the  abdomen,  and  changed 
often)  constantly  both  night  and  day  till  the  child 
is  well.  Full'  injections,  too,  of  the  temperature 
of  the  baths,  are  given  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
"We  aim,  in  short,  to  pursue  that  kind  of  treatment 
which  is  best  calculated  to  fortify  and  invigorate 
the  general  health. 

Water-Cure  Institution,  184  Twelfth  St.,  near 
Broadway,  New  York. 


CUTANEOUS  EXHALATION. 

BY   PROF.    I.    M.    COMINGS. 

In  a  former  communication,  we  described  the 
skin  as  a  respiratory  apparatus.  In  this  article  we 
will  consider  its  function  of  elimination.  The 
great  body  of  our  physiologists  have  contended 
that  the  perspiratory  system  was  mainly  designed 
to  reduce  or  regulate  the  animal  temperature.  In 
illustration  of  this  idea,  some  very  plausible  and 
-quite  conclusive  arguments  and  facts  have  been 
adduced.  The  great  power  which  animals  pos- 
sess of  resisting  the  effects  of  a  surrounding  me- 
dium of  high  temperature,  is  remarkable ;  yet,  from 
some  experiments  made  by  De  LaRoche  and  Ber- 
ger,  it  was  found  that  the  temperature  of  some 
animals  was  raised  eleven  degrees,  and  even  six- 
teen degrees  above  the  natural  standard,  and  death 
speedily  followed — this  was  produced  in  chambers 
heated  only  to  120  or  130  degrees. 

"We  have  some  instances  of  disease  where  the 
elimination  or  total  suppression  of  the  cutaneous 
exhalation  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  a  rise  in 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  Take  general  drop- 
sy: here  we  find  a  remarkable  elimination  of  the 
cutaneous  secretion  ;  an  icy  coldness  usually  per- 
vades both  the  body  and  the  limbs.  And  in  the 
experiments  which  we  mentioned  in  our  last  arti- 
cle, it  was  shown  that  there  was  a  great  fall  in  the 
animal  temperature  when  the  body  was  covered 
with  a  varnish  impervious  to  perspiration.  Since 
this  is  the  case,  the  question  naturally  arose  in  our 
mind,  How  does  it  happen  that  health  and  even 
life  can  be  so  immediately  dependent  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  quantity  of  matter,  very  often  to  the 
extent  of  some  thirty  or  forty  ounces  in  the  course 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  ?  This  question  is  some- 
what difficult  to  answer,  and  perhaps,  in  our  pre- 
sent ignorance  of  the  functions  of  the  capillary 
and  absorbent  systems,  we  cannot  arrive  at  any 
very  satisfactory  conclusion. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Eng- 
land for  March,  1S43,  we  notice  the  following 
ideas,  adduced  by  Robert  Willis,  M.  D.,  which  may 
give  us  some  theoretical  light  on  this  subject.  He 
says  : — "  The  elimination  of  perspiration  is  impor- 
tant, as  securing  the  conditions  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  endosmotic  transference  between  ar- 
teries and  veins,  of  the  fluids  that  minister  1o  nu- 
trition and  vital  endowment.  It  is  admitted  by 
physiologists  that  the  blood,  while  still  contained 
within  its  conducting  channels,  is  inert  with  refer- 
ence to  the  body,  no  part  of  which  it  can  either 
nourish  or  vivify,  until  that  portion  of  it  which 
has  been  denominated  the  plasma  has  transuded 
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from  the  vessels  and  arrived  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  particle  that  is  to  be  nourished  and  vivi- 
fied ;  but  no  physiologist  has  yet  pointed  out  the 
efficient  cause  of  these  tendencies  of  the  plasma, 
first  to  transude  through  the  walls  of  its  different 
conduits.  The  consequence  of  the  out-going  cur- 
rent of  blood  which  circulates  over  the  entire  su- 
perficies of  the  body,  perpetually  losing  a  quantity 
of  water,  by  the  actiom  of  the  sudoriparous  glands, 
the  blood  in  the  returning  channels  has  become 
thereby  more  dense  and  inspissated,  and  is  brought 
into  the  condition  requisite  for  absorbing,  by  en- 
dosmosis,  the  fluid  that  is  perpetually  exuding 
from  the  arteries,  constantly  kept  on  the  stretch  by 
the  injecting  force  of  the  heart.  Venous  blood 
has  in  fact  been  found  by  repeated  experiments  to 
be  somewhat  more  dense  than  arterial  blood. " 

If  this  theory  be  correct,  it  will  explain  the 
modus  operandi  of  cold  upon  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face, and  show  that  any  interference  with  the 
functions  of  the  skin  may  produce  almost  any  form 
of  acute  disease;  for  one  who  suffers  a  chill,  in 
truth  suffers  a  derangement  or  suppression  of  the 
secreting  action  of  his  skin  ;  a  process  altogether 
indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  life,  and  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  general  health  follows  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence. 

Animals  exposed  to  the  continued  action  of  a 
hot,  dry  atmosphere,  die  from  exhaustion ;  but 
when  subjected  to  the  effects  of  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, of  a  temperature  not  higher  than  their  own 
they  perish  from  the  same  cause,  and  that  very 
speedily,  as  those  who  have  their  bodies  covered 
with  an  impervious  glue ; — in  both  cases  there  is 
not  only  no  elimination,  but  no  imbibition,  and 
life  necessarily  ceases. 

The  atmosphere  of  Panama,  which  has  been  so 
deadly  to  our  emigrants  to  California,  and  of  all 
unhealthy  tropical  climates,  differs  but  very  little 
from  a  vapor  bath,  at  a  temperature  of  eighty  or 
ninety  degrees ;  and  the  dew-point  in  those  coun- 
tries seldom  ranges  lower  than  three  or  four  de- 
grees below  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Living 
in  such  an  atmosphere,  so  nearly  saturated  with 
water,  and  of  such  a  temperature,  man  is,  for  a 
great  portion  of  the  time — for  some  months — on  the 
verge  of  conditions  that  are  even  incompatible 
with  his  existence,  so  that  exposure  to  fatigue,  or 
to  the  burning  sun,  by  which  the  activity  of  the 
skin  is  excited,  whilst  the  product  of  its  action 
cannot  be  taken  up  by  the  air,  is  then  necessarily 
followed  by  disease,  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  of  the  most  dangerous  nature.  In  fact,  the 
terms  miasm  and  malaria  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  synonomous  with  air  at  the  temperature  of 
seventy-five  to  eighty-five  degrees,  with  this  near- 
ly saturated  with  moisture.  How  long  would  a 
healthy  man  survive  to  be  confined  within  vapor 
bath  of  this  temperature  ? 

In  Egypt,  where  the  plague  is  endemic,  it  always 
appears  with  the  hot  and  moist  winds  from  the 
South  ;  and  when  the  North  winds  commence,  its 
ravages  cease.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates 
that  the  proximate  cause  of  every  disease  was  in 
the  air,  Avhich  contained  morbific  principles  in 
proportion  to  its  rarified  or  condensed  state. 

May  not  the  above  theory  account  for  the  ra- 
pidly fatal  event  which  occurs  in  some  acute  cases 
of  exanthematou3  disease?     Take   for  illustration 


scarletina,  as  the  post  mortem  examination  in  this 
disease  gives  us  no  information  on  the  subject. 
But  if  we  regard  the  patient  as  placed  by  this  dis- 
ease in  the  same  circumstances  as  he  would  be 
were  his  body  covered  by  an  impervious  coat, 
which  we  all  see  pealing  off  on  the  recovery  of 
the  patient,  we  may  have  a  key  to  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  mischief,  and  the  symptoms 
seem  to  correspond  in  a  most  remarkable  manner 
with  the  theory  we  have  advanced  above. 

We  think  a  hint  may  be  obtained  as  to  the  pro- 
per means  of  cure  in  this  and  other  exanthema- 
tous  affections.  The  functions  of  the  skin  must  be 
attended  to,  and  unless  a  normal  action  of  the  skin 
be  restored,  and  this  morbid  excretion  be  taken 
off,  the  patient  will  die.  "What  more  consistent 
course  than  that  adopted  by  the  Water-Cure  prac- 
tice? The  same  remarks  will  also  apply  to  other 
forms  of  disease. 

"Whether  the  above  speculations  are  true  or  not, 
we  cannot  say,  but  one  thing  we  do  believe,  and 
that  is,  that  they  are  plausible,  and  seem  to  be  sup- 
ported by  abundant  facts. 


THE  THROAT  DOCTORS- 

BY   T.    L.    NICHOLS,    M.   D. 

Medical  specialities  have  grown  out  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Allopathy.  Rejecting  the 
unity  of  nature,  and  the  facts  of  Physiology,  Al- 
lopathy has  invented  and  created  numberless  forms 
of  disease  and  modes  of  treatment ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, we  have  doctors  giving  their  exclusive 
attention  to  the  diseases  of  a  particular  organ. 

An  inflammation  is  an  inflammation,  wherever 
it  is  situated,  and  every  physician  knows  it  is  to 
be  treated  upon  the  same  general  principles,  but 
according  to  the  medical  practice  now  in  vogue, 
there  must  be  a  different  doctor  for  each  inflamed 
organ — one  for  the  eyes,  another  for  the  ears,  a 
third  for  the  lungs,  a  fourth  for  the  bladder,  and 
so  on. 

This  has  grown  out  of  the  crowded  state  of  the 
profession,  and  the  necessity  of  some  new  system, 
to  enable  them  all  to  get  a  living.  "When  there 
were  but  few  doctors,  each  one  attended  to  his 
business  in  all  its  branches,  but  with  the  crowd 
came  these  specialities.  "When  a  young  doctor 
wants  to  get  business,  he  writes  a  book  on  some 
particular  disease,  credulous  and  hopeful  people 
flock  to  him,  and  he  charges  such  prices  as  he  can 
induce  them  to  pay. 

Thus  we  have  consumption  doctors  growing 
rich  on  flattering  hopes,  doomed  to  bitter  disap- 
pointment. Other  doctors  have  failed,  but  here 
is  one  who  has  given  his  whole  attention  to  this 
particular  disease.  Of  course  he  ought  to  know 
more  about  it  than  a  common  doctor  who  treats 
everything.  Fallacious  reasoning !  The  chances 
are  that  he  knows  less  ;  for  the  only  way  to  un- 
derstand the  diseases  of  any  one  organ  is  to  know 
its  connections  with  every  other. 

There  are  the  women  doctors,  without  excep- 
tion, so  far  as  I  know,  a  set  of  indecent  humbugs 
and  cormorants.  Their  ignorance  is  only  equalled 
by  their  unblushing  knavery.  There  are  no  quacks 
so  outrageous  as  those  who  impose  upon  the  weak- 
ness, the  timidity,  the  too  common  ignorance  and 
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almost  universally  diseased  condition  of  the  femala 
sex.  I  could  give  case  after  case  of  these  detesta- 
ble impositions  and  robberies,  which  -will  never 
cease  until  women  determine  to  understand  their 
own  natures  and  the  laws  of  their  being. 

There  may  be,  probably  there  are,  physicians 
who  enter  upon  these  specialities  of  practice  from 
good  motives,  and  who  pursue  them  honestly. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  such  branches  as 
dentistry,  which  require  mechanical  skill  and  dex- 
terity; but  beware  of  those  who  pretend  to  treat 
one  particular  class  of  diseases  with  medicines. 
Cancer  doctors,  lung  doctors,  womb  doctors,  throat 
doctors,  are,  for  the  most  part,  arrant  impostors 
and  desperate  quacks. 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  this  class  of  "one 
idea "  doctors,  is  a  man  in  this  city  who  has  writ- 
ten a  book  on  the  art  and  mystery  of  curing  sore 
throats,  by  swabbing  them  out  with  a  solution  of 
lunar  caustic.  To  this  he  adds  the  cutting  and 
clipping  of  uvula,  tonsils,  and  folds  of  mucons 
membrane. 

Throat  diseases  are  very  common  in  this  coun- 
try. They  come  from  hot  drinks,  from  tobacco, 
from  nervous  exhaustion  of  any  kind,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  excesses  and  abuses  of  Amativeness. 
Our  doctor  has  consequently  had  numberless 
throats  to  clip  and  swab,  and  is  making  a  rapid 
fortune.  Nearly  all  my  patients  with  this  trouble 
have  been  to  him,  and  came  away  mutilated,  burnt, 
but  not  cured.  They  have  been  cauterized  in  the 
throat  and  burnt  in  the  pocket,  for  this  charlatan 
is  not  at  all  modest  in  his  demands,  his  ordinary 
charge  for  two  or  three  swabbings,  each  of  five 
minutes  duration,  being  fifty  dollars.  I  have 
known  a  poor  man  get  off  for  twenty-five,  but 
this  is  not  common. 

This  success,  and  these  extravagant  charges,  have 
enabled  the  throat  doctor  to  set  up  a  college,  of 
which  he  is  the  principal  professor,  and  where  the 
ingenuous  youth  of  the  nation,  who  wish  to  enter 
upon  this  lucrative  speciality,  may  learn  to  swab 
throats  with  nitrate  of  silver,  according  to  the 
most  approved  fashion. 

I  have  found  all  these  chronic  throat  affections 
to  be  symptomatic  of  deep  seated,  general  disor- 
der. All  the  relief  obtained  by  cauterizing  is  lo- 
cal, and  temporary.  It  cannot  reach  the  cause. 
That  is  removed  by  the  Water-Cure,  and  the  throat 
affection  is  often  the  last  symptom  that  yields. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

THE  AMERICAN  HYDROPATHIC  INSTITUTE. 
RY  T.  t.  NICHOLS,  M.D. 

The  great  work  of  all  reformers,  now,  is  to  edu- 
cate the  world.  Teaching  and  learning  are  the 
most  important  of  human  affairs.  Society  is  a 
rude  chaos,  from  which  a  harmonious  universe  is 
to  be  created.  Men,  in  the  highest  civilization,  are 
gathering  the  materials,  with  which  the  social  fa- 
bric is  to  be  reared.  The  educators  of  the  world 
are  its  social  architects.  He  is  the  greatest  man  on 
earth  who  is  the  best  teacher.  If  you  have  aspi- 
rations for  fame  and  glory,  seek  them  in  this  work. 
There  is  coming  a  time  when  the  renown  of  men 
will  be  measured  by  what  they  have  contributed 
to  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 
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And  the  foundation  of  happiness,  of  usefulness 
— of  all  that  is  dear  in  life — is  health.  The  first 
thing  for  men  to  learn  is  how  to  live — how  to  be 
men.  Men  and  women  must  gain  health,  and  all 
the  development,  energy,  beauty  and  capacity  for 
happiness  which  that  word  means,  before  any 
great  reform  can  be  realized.  The  missionaries 
now  most  wanted  for  the  world  are  health  mission- 
aries— the  teachers  most  needed  are,  the  teachers 
of  physical  laws — the  best  books,  are  books  of 
physiology — the  best  periodicals  arc  those  that  en- 
force, line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  the 
commands  of  God,  written  in  the  book  of  nature. 

There  can  be  no  healthy  spiritual  life,  that  is  not 
based  upon  a  healthy  natural  life.  No  man  can 
hold  his  head  in  a  serene  heaven,  unless  his  feet 
are  firmly  planted  upon  the  earth.  Sentiment, 
philosophy,  piety,  are  all  made  morbid  by  bodily 
disease.  Man's  body  should  be  a  pure  temple,  fit 
for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  dwell  in.  It  is  often  more 
like  a  cage  of  unclean  birds.  It  may  be  reason- 
ably doubted  whether  any  good  spirit  can  find 
congenial  quarters  in  a  body  filled  up  with  pork 
and  tobacco,  quinine  and  calomel,  whiskey  and 
opium.  Can  a  man  reverently  ask  God  to  dwell 
in  such  a  temple  ? 

Man's  first  duty  to  God,  to  man,  to  himself,  is  to 
be  just  as  much  of  a  man  as  he  is  capable  of  being 
— to  have  all  the  health,  all  the  strength,  all  the 
vigor  of  body  and  mind,  which  his  organization 
will  permit.  And  whatever  is  the  first  duty  of 
man  to  do,  it  is  his  first  demand  to  be  taught.  He 
must  have  teachers.  If  the  government  of  the 
nation,  or  of  each  state,  were  to  employ  competent 
teachers,  to  go  into  every  town,  and  teach  the 
people  the  laws  of  life,  millions  would  be  saved — 
millions  gained.  No  one  can  compute  the  amount 
of  human  happiness  which  would  result  from 
such  teachings. 

We  wait  in  vain  for  such  a  work  to  be  done  by 
government.     The  fountain  cannot  rise  above  its 
source — the  people  are  the  fountain  of  law ;    and 
if  they  knew  enough  to  demand  such  a  law,  such 
a  law  would  be  no  longer  needed.    God's  wisdom 
comes  first  into  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  : 
those  who  are  nearest  to  Him ;  wo  unto  them  if  I 
they  do  not  impart   it  to  those  who  have  need.   ; 
"Wo  is  mine  if  I  preach  not  this  Gospel,"  said  the 
Apostle  :  Wo   is  yours,  reader,  if  you  preach  not, 
according  to  your  ability,  this  Gospel  of  Health. 

The  world's  physicians  must  be  its  teachers  of 
health.  The  same  exertion  that  may  cure  one  sick 
person  may  keep  hundreds  well.  How  miserably 
perverted  are  the  ideas  of  those  who  think  that  it 
is  the  sole  duty  of  a  physician  to  cure  or  alleviate  : 
the  sick  ;  yet  of  the  many  thousand  physicians  in 
(he  United  States,  how  many  are  doing  any 
thing  else?  How  many  make  the  least  effort  to 
prevent  disease,  to  warn  people  against  bad  habits, 
and  hurtful  indulgence,  or  try  to  teach  the  com-  < 
munities  in  which  they  live  the  laws  upon  which 
health  and  long  life  depend? 

I  cannot  stop  to  be  courteous  to  the  profession. 
It  has  neglected  its  great  duty,  or  it  has  not  un-  j 
derstood  it.  The  noble  calling  of  a  Physician  has 
been  pursued  as  a  grovelling  trade.  Doctors  have 
too  often  set  the  people  sad  examples  of  intempe- 
rance, gluttony,  and  filthy  habits.  Up  to  this 
time,  with  a  few  noble,  rare,  and  therefore  con- 


spicuous  exceptions,  the  medical  profession  has 
done  nothing  to  prevent  disease — nothing  to  teach 
men  how  they  may  secure  the  blessing  of  health ; 
and  this  has  been  so  notoriously  the  case,  that 
people  have  looked  upon  the  doctors  as  their  nat- 
ural enemies,  making  them  subjects  for  ridicule 
and  satire,  in  health  ;  calling  on  them  in  sickness, 
as  a  necessary  evil. 

I  do  hot  underrate  the  importance  of  relieving 
pain,  shortening  disease,  and  saving  life.  I  have 
enjoyed,  as  much  perhaps  as  any  one,  the  satisfac- 
tion and  triumph  of  such  a  work :  but  I  should 
be  sorry  indeed,  if  my  labor  as  a  physician  were 
confined  to  this — I  should  be  very  sorry  not  to 
believe  that  for  every  sick  person  I  am  able  to  re- 
lieve, I  could  not  prevent  a  hundred  from  becom- 
ing sick  by  teaching  the  conditions  of  health. 
And  now  that  I  am  about  to  enter  upon  a  new 
field  of  labor,  as  a  teacher  of  those  who  are  to 
teach  others,  I  am  animated  by  the  thought  that 
the  principles  I  inculcate,  and  the  truths  I  promul- 
gate, will  be  carried  by  others  to  thousands  whom 
my  voice  can  never  reach. 

The  American  Hydropathic  Institute  will  open 
on  the  15th  of  this  month,  under  the  most  encoura- 
ging auspices.  The  class,  as  far  as  heard  from, 
will  consist  of  persons  of  a  higher  degree  of  intel- 
ligence, and  greater  earnestness  of  character,  than 
ever  assembled  in  this  country  for  any  similar 
purpose.  One  third,  perhaps  more,  are  ladies — 
many  of  them  married,  and  in  several  instances 
they  will  be  obliged  to  bring  their  young  children 
with  them,  so  much  in  earnest  are  they  to  engage 
in  this  work.  Such  a  class  will  demand  no  ordi- 
nary routine  of  medical  teaching.  In  many  re- 
spects, its  members  will  begin  with  a  degree  of 
knowledge  to  which  ordinary  physicians  never 
attain.  We — I  speak  of  Mrs.  Nichols  and  myself 
— feel  the  full  measure  of  this  responsibility,  and 
shall  gird  up  our  loins  to  meet  it.  We  6hall  en- 
deavor to  give,  to  those  who  come  to  us,  a  pure 
science,  a  pure  philosophy,  a  thorough  practical 
acquaintance  with  all  that  is  known  in  the  art  of 
healing  and  the  art  of  preserving  health,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  infuse  into  every  pupil  a  spirit  that 
cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  world. 

Our  school,  and  our  mode  of  teaching,  will  pos- 
sess some  peculiarities.  The  greater  number  of 
pupils  will  reside  together,  making  a  pleasant 
family  circle,  and  constantly  assisting  each  other 
in  their  studies  and  pursuits ;  joining  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  science  the  genial  and  refining  influences 
of  society.  As  often  as  once  in  every  two  weeks 
they  will  be  invited  to  social  parties,  at  which 
they  will  meet  with  men  and  women  of  genius  and 
celebrity — savans,  authors,  artists — the  teachers 
and  beautifiers  of  the  world.  They  will  learn, 
not  one  theory,  but  all  theories;  not  one  routine 
of  practice,  but  the  fundamental  principles  which 
govern  all. 

The  lectures,  like  those  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, will  be  both  public  and  private.  The 
morning  lectures  will  be  for  the  pupils  of  the 
Institute — those  given  in  the  evening  will  be  open 
to  all  who  wish  to  attend.  By  this  means,  a  double 
object  will  be  gained.  The  student  will  see  what 
is  adapted  to  popular  instruction,  and  may  be  able 
to  judge  of  the  best  methods  of  public  teaching. 
We  shall  be  glad,  not  only  to  make  every  one 
who  attends  our  course  a  thoroughly  competent 
physician  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  but  also  an 
acceptable  and  useful  public  lecturer  upon  the 
principles  of  health. 

As  far  as  possible,  we  shall  separate  the  study 
of  medicine  from  everything  unhealthy,  disgust- 
ing or  indecent.  There  must  be  dissections,  and 
surgical  demonstrations  ;  but  there  is  no  necessity 
for  exposing  a  medical  class,  for  weeks  together, 
to  the  effluvia  of  putrifying  corpses.  For  many 
purposes  science  and  art  have  provided  other  and 
sufficient  means. 

The  opening  of  the  Institute,  on  the  evening  of 
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the  15th  of  September,  will  be  a  public  inaugura- 
tion, with  fitting  attractions.  To  this  the  Clergy, 
the  Civil  authorities,  the  Medical  profession,  and 
the  People  will  be  invited.  It  will  be  a  "Water- 
Cure  Festival — the  first  of  its  kind,  but  not  the 
last.  It  will  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  great  and 
glorious  future  to  our  cause. 

I  have  written  thus  of  the  approaching  term  of 
the  Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating,  by 
such  an  example,  my  views  of  medical  education 
and  its  true  objects.  Medicine  lies  grovelling  in 
the  dust  of  ignorance  and  mercenary  motives,  in 
its  teachers  and  its  practitioners.  We  are  ready 
to  challenge  the  medical  schools  in  the  matter  of 
science — and  in  respect  to  pecuniary  emolument, 
we  shall  be  well  satisfied  if  we  meet  no  loss ;  and 
if  those  who  are  able  will  insure  us  against  it,  we 
are  ready  to  make  the  Institute  a  free  school  of 
Hydropathy. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  no  one  who  is  qualified 
for  this  work  be  obliged  to  hold  back  for  want  of 
means.  With  decent  economy,  one  hundred  dol- 
lars will  pay  a  student's  entire  expenses.  There 
is  no  one  who  may  not  borrow  this  sum,  in  twen- 
ties, or  tens,  or  fives,  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  Health  and  Water-Cure.  The  Journal,  with 
its  corps  of  earnest  and  able  contributors,  has 
opened  the  field.  There  must  be  lecturers  and 
physicians  to  labor  in  it,  and  hold  the  ground  that 
has  been  gained.  "  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous, 
but  the  laborers  are  few."  If  one  thousand  intel- 
ligent, energetic,  ard  thoroughly  qualified  Water- 
Cure  physicians,  male  and  female,  were  ready  to 
take  the  field  next  spring,  Allopathy  would  see 
its  doom. 

Never  has  woman  had  such  an  opening  for  use- 
fulness and  influence,  as  this.  ]So  Water-Cure 
establishment  is  complete  without  a  qualified  fe- 
male physician.  No  community  will  long  be  con- 
tent without  one.  Dealing  out  drugs,  bleeding, 
blistering  and  torturing,  are  not  woman's  work ; 
but  the  gentle  ministrations  of  the  Water-Cure, 
especially  as  applied  to  her  own  sex  and  to  chil- 
dren, belong  peculiarly  to  her.  A  thousand  edu- 
cated female  Water-Cure  physicians  could  find 
immediate  usefulness  and  ample  remuneration. 
So  few  are  the  avenues  of  useful  and  honorable 
labor  open  to  women,  that  when  a  new  one  offers 
there  should  be  no  lack  of  candidates. 

That  this  is  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day  than 
has  yet  risen  upon  humanity,  there  are  a  thousand 
indications.  The  interest  manifested  in  health, 
and  madieal  reform  is  not  the  least  among  them, 
and  those  who  labor  in  this  cause  will  stand  high 
among  those  benefactors  of  the  future  whom 
posterity  will  delight  to  honor. 
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Constitution  of  the  American  Hygienic  and  Hy- 
dropathic Association  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons :  together  with  the  list  of  Officers,  Standing 
Committees,  and  Members,  Proceedings  of  the  First 
and  Second  Annual  Meetings,  and  the  first  Annual 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene.  Published 
by  order  of  the  Association.  [Fowlers  &  Wells, 
13L  Nassau  street,  New  York.] 

A  very  handsome  printed  pamphlet  of  36  pages, 
embodying,  in  a  neat  and  convenient  form,  everything 
of  interest  relating  to  the  Hydropathic  organization 
in  America.  Besides  the  contents  enumerated  in  the 
foregoing  title,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  (Dr. 
Houghton)  has  appended  a  very  full  and  valuable 
abstract  of  the  recent  report  of  the  City  Inspector  of 
New  York,  containing  a  large  amount  of  interesting 
statistics  relating  to  Health.  Although  this  pam- 
phlet was  principally  designed  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  still  a  portion  of  the  edition 
has  been  set  apart  for  the  supply  of  others  who  may 
wish  to  procure  it ;  and  the  publishers  of  the  Journal 
will  gladly  supply  it  to  order,  at  the  moderate  prico  of 
one  shilling  (12  cents)  a  copy. 


In  Press — to  be  published  in  October — a  new,  en- 
larged, and  improved  edition,  of 

The  Water-Cure  in  America:  containing  seve- 
ral hundred  cases,  of  various  diseases,  treated  with 
water,  with  cases  of  domestic  practice,  designed  for 
popular  as  well  as  professional  reading.  Edited  by  a 
Water  Patient.  New  York  :  Fowlers  &  Wells, 
Publishers. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  form  a  part  of  the 
Water-Cure  Library.  It  will  be  printed  andbound 
in  the  same  style,  size,  and  price  with  them,  viz:  $1,00. 
It  will,  however,  be  soldseperately  with  the  usual  dis- 
count to  agents. 

We  are  confident  this  work  will  find  favor  with  all 
who  read  it.  We  shall  refer  to  it  again  when  publish- 
ed, and  give  a  list  of  the  cases  which  it  contains,  by 
which  all  may  judge  of  its  merits. 

The  Water-Cure  Library  (in  seven  volumes.) — 
This  is  the  title  of  a  beautiful  new  edition  of  several 
popular  works  on  the  great  and  all-absorbing  subject 
of  Hydropathy  and  its  kindred  sciences ;  and  we  very 
much  overrate  the  good  sense  of  the  friends  of  medical 
reform,  if  they  do  not  appreciate  this  new  effort  of 
Fowlers  &  Wells,  the  publishers,  to  please  and  benefit 
them. — Boston  Paper. 

GOSSIP  FROM  BOSTON. 

BY  NOGGS. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  and  your  thirty  thousand 
strong,  that  the  Water-Cure,  this  way,  is  going  ahead 
hugely  !  Ay,  the  Allopaths  say  with  most  intoler- 
able success  !  Wherever  you  fiud  a  very  intelligent 
person,  now-a-days,  you  are  very  sure  of  finding  a 
Hydropath. 

The  fact  is,  people  are  now  fully  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  the  constitutions  of  their  children 
intact,  as  much  as  possible,  knowing  that  good  health 
is  much  better  than  great  wealth  for  their  dowry,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  the  only  sure  way 
of  securing  the  former  is  the  same  as  in  getting  the 
latter,  viz  :  by  saving  all  they  have  got,  economically 
using  what  they  get,  and  being  very  careful  not  to  rob 
their  future  under  pretence  of  bettering  their  present ; 
in  other  words,  to  pay  off  all  mortgages  on  their  stock, 
and  be  careful  not  to  make  any  new  debts. 

Every  time  you  give  a  child  a  dose  of  physic,  you 
lay  an  encumbrance  on  his  stock  of  health,  and  fear- 
ful is  the  usury  that  has  to  be  paid.  And,  as  in  the 
financial  world,  when  once  you  begin  to  make  a  busi- 
ness of  borrowing,  you  are  soon  eaten  up.  "  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  tho  evil  thereof." 

I  met  a  man,  just  now,  who  remarked  that  he  had 
"  cheated  the  doctor  out  of  a  fee,"  by  giving  his  child 
a  dose  of  "  Hive  Syrup"  to  cure  an  attack  of  croup  ! 
Poor  man  !  he  cheated  himself,  and  especially  his  poor 
child,  ten  times  as  much  as  he  did  the  doctor,  for  the 
doctor  he  would  have  had  would  never  have  poisoned 
the  system  with  tartarized  antimony,  one  grain  of 
which  is  contained  in  every  table-spoon  full  of  Hive 
Syrup  ;  and  this  substance,  commonly  called  Tartar 
Emetic,  has  probably  ruined  more  constitutions  than 
ever  rum  did  !  Old  Dr.  Lummus,  of  Lynn,  once  said 
that  "  the  man  who  invented  it  ought  to  be  hung."  I 
do  not  believe  in  hanging  folks,  but  I  say  most  em- 
phatically, hang  Tartar  Emetic. 

Speaking  of  spasmodic  croup,  Dr.  K says  a 

napkin  full  of  cold  water  will  do  all  the  good  any 
emetic  can  in  such  cases,  without  any  of  the  mischief 
sure  to  ensue  from  the  use  of  drugs  of  any  kind. 

Ask  Quoggs  if  he  knows  any  womenkind  that  ever 
laced  tight,  or  any  physician  who  ever  gave  much 
medicine  1 

According  to  their  own  account,  the  dootors  of  the 
present  day  are  all  Homoeopaths. 


And  I  trust  in  God  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  will  have  the  honesty  to  own,  as  nearly  all 
retired  physicians  have  done,  that  mankind  would  be 
better  without  any. 

It  is  astonishing  how  the  "old  'uns"  among  the 
Allopaths  contrive  to  use  the  Water-Cure,  as  not 
using  ;  that  is,  they  know  the  water  will  do  the  work, 
but  they  give,  in  connection,  some  little  simple  thing 
for  the  patient  to  pin  their  faith  on— the  drops  get  the 
credit,  but  the  showers  do  the  work ! 

There  is  quite  a  fire  kindled  in  Shirley,  this  State, 
considering  it  was  kindled  by  cold  water.     One  little 

man,  who  wears  a  white  hat,  swears  that  Dr.  K 

is  a  fool,  and  no  better  than  he  ought  to  be,  which  is 
quite  a  compliment  to  his  townsmen,  who  turn  out 
en  masse  to  hear  him,  and  on  his  recommendation 
have  subscribed  for  some  forty  or  fifty  Water-Cure 
Journals.  Them  are  the  fools  for  us,  say  you,  ha  1 
There  are  other  some  that  think  the  man  might  possi- 
bly be  mistaken,  having  been  known  to  make  one 
great  mistake  when  ho  chose  his  profession.  Who 
shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  1 

Speaking  of  water,  it  is  very  dry  hereabouts.  Na- 
ture seems  to  have but  we  live  in  hopes  she'll  be 

better  soon. 

Give  my  love  to  Dr.  Shew  ;  tell  him  I  hope  his  new 
patient  don't  absorb  so  much  of  his  time  as  to  prevent 
us  hearing  from  him,  although  I'm  aware  it  is  a  very 

interesting  case.    As  for  Thomas ,  his  baby, 

who  they  say  "  is  one  of  'em,"  I  suppose  will  occupy 
him  chiefly  at  present.  Mrs.  Noggs,  who  is  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  sends  love  to  all. 


Converted  Allopaths. — E.  D.,  of  Apalachia, 
says: — "  I  am  not  a  Hydropathic  M.  D.,  but  claim  a 
close  spiritual  relationship  to  the  fraternity  ;  have  de- 
lighted in  the  grand  idea  and  grander  progress  of  this 
great  health  reform  ;  have  tried  to  keep  posted  up  in 
my  sphere,  and  have  indeed  even  premeditated  an  en- 
listment into  actual  service,  by  attending  the  lectures 
of  our  estimable  brother  and  sister  Nichols,  at  the  In- 
stitute this  fall ;  but  I  am  halting.  I  hope  that  1  shall 
not  be  accused  of  anything  mercenary  in  this  matter, 
still  there  is  an  indication  that  does  not  encourage  me 
in  the  undertaking.     It  is  briefly  this  :    The  Journal 

frequently  notifies  me  that  Mr.   A ,  M.  D.,  of 

this  Water-Cure,  and  Mr.  B ,  M.  D.,  of  that, 

and  so  on,  has  practised  as  an  Allopathist  so  many 
years,  and  as  an  Hydropathist  so  many  years. 

Again,  the  good  Hydropathic  friends  out  in  Dover 
want  a  man  who  has  "  had  experience  in  both  modes 
of  practice,"  and  "  we  out  here  West  would  like  a 
converted  Allopath,"  &c,  &c,  ad  infinitum.  A  ques- 
tion, if  you  please.  Will  a  doctor  be  more  successful 
for  having  practised  five  years  an  Allopath  and  five  a 
Hydropath,  than  ten  a  Hydropath  1  And  another. 
Will  a  doctor  be  less  likely  to  become  a  .Hy&n'c/path- 
ist  for  having  practised  five  years  an  Allopathist  1  and 
say  you,  Is  not  the  approaching  contest,  a  mixing  up 
of  the  pathies,  spoken  of  by  our  good  brother  Jack- 
son, a  direct  consequent  of  the  above  specific  way  of 
doing  things  1  Now,  if  1  am  not  a  practising  physi- 
cian of  any  kind,  I  must  be  a  .Hydropathist,  a  ivhole 
Hydropathist,  and  nothing  but  a  Hydropathist." 

When  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  the  people  were  reconciled  to  the  change 
by  being  allowed  to  retain  many  of  their  superstitions. 
There  are  many  weak  brethren  and  sisters,  and  those 
of  little  faith.  The  Jews  lusted  after  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt.  It  is  hard  to  get  the  hang  of  the  new  school 
house.  There  is  a  story  of  a  pious  couple  whose 
daughter  wanted  to  go  to  a  ball.  They  told  her  it 
was  a  vain  and  sinful  amusement.  "  Why,  ma  ! 
didn't  you  and  pa  go  to  balls  when  you  were  young  1" 
asked  the  daughter.  "  Yes,  my  dear,  but  we  havo 
seen  the  folly  of  it."  "  Well,  ma,  1  wan't  to  see  the 
folly  of  it,  too." 

There  is  an  idea  expressed  by  the  adage,  "  the  worse 
the  sinner,  the  better  the  saint."  It  is  also  said  that 
a  "  reformed  rake  makes  the  best  husband."  The 
ladies  are  competent  to  decide  whether  this  is  so,  but 
the  men  have  not  admitted  that  a  reformed  "  lady  of 
easy  virtue"  makes  the  best  wife.  Wo  think  one  is  as 
likely  as  the  other.    It  ia  a  poor  rule  that  won't  work 
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both  ways.  It  is  a  great  excuse  for  sin,  certainly,  if 
doing  wrong  qualifies  a  man  for  doing  right,  and  by 
this  rule  our  jails  and  State  prisons  should  furnish  us 
with  the  best  members  of  society.  If  we  want  bank 
cashiers,  we  should  look  for  them  at  Sing  Sing. 

We  don't  believe  in  this  doctrine.  Bleeding  a  man 
does  not  qualify  one  for  giving  the  douche.  Giving 
pounds  of  calomel  will  not  help  the  judgment  in  or- 
dering the  wet  sheet  pack.  Doing  anything  the  wrong 
way  helps  no  man  in  doing  it  the  right  way.  Expe- 
rience in  observing  disease  is  valuable;  but  Allopathic 
experience  is  often  fallacious,  on  account  of  the  modi- 
fication of  disease  by  medication.  Killing  people  does 
not  qualify  a  man  to  cure  them,  only  as  it  may  lead 
him  to  avoid  his  errors ;  but  it  is  still  better  to  have 
no  errors  to  avoid  ;  and  there  are  mistakes  enough  to 
be  made  in  Water-Cure  without  desiring  to  practise 
Allopathy,  simply  to  have  experience  of  its  blunders. 

Aq  Allopathic  medical  education  is  a  queer  jumble 
of  good  and  evil.  The  good  can  all  be  got  elsewhere  ; 
the  evil  is  of  no  good  to  anybody.  An  astronomer 
does  not  need  to  understand  astrology  The  engineer 
of  a  steamboat  has  gained  no  special  wisdom  from 
having  paddled  in  a  dug-out.  Having  been  a  fool 
does  not  make  a  man  wise,  and  doing  wrong  is  no  re- 
gular qualification  for  doing  right. 

Still,  the  preference  sometimes  shown  for  a  Hydro- 
pathic physician,  who  has  had  an  Allopathic  education 
and  practice,  has  some  reasonable  foundation.  People 
wish  to  be  assured  that  a  doctor  has  an  edueation  of 
some  kind  ;  that  he  is  not  a  mere  quack  or  pretender. 
When  doctors  begin  to  get  a  regular  Hydropathic 
education,  no  other  will  be  demanded,  for  this  will  in- 
clude all  of  real  medical  science  that  is  known.  And 
if  pretended  Hydropathic  physicians  mix  up  drugging 
with  Water-Cure,  it  will  not  be  long  before  Water- 
Cure  people  will  be  shy  of  those  who  have  ever  follow- 
ed any  other  mode  of  practice.  They  will  be  afraid 
that  the  converted  Allopath  will  be  a  backslider,  and 
ponder  over  the  scripture,  which  informs  us  that  the 
juvenile  porker,  after  having  experienced  the  benefits 
of  a  Hydropathic  operation,  is  inclined  to  go  back  to 
her  favorite  Allopathic  mud  poultice. 

Probably  the  best  way  is  to  begin  right,  go  on  right, 
and  persevere  in  the  right.  There  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  any  one's  going  to  an  Allopathic  college,  if 
they  have  time  and  money  to  spare,  but  they  will  learn 
nothing  they  cannot  learn  elsewhere ;  and  if  they  be- 
lieve in  Water-Cure,  they  can  have  no  Allopathic  ex- 
perience. Of  that,  the  world  has  had  full  enough 
already. 

Favorite  Means  of  Committing  Suicide. — [By 
Wm.  H.  Cook,  M.  D.] — Suicide  is  one  of  the  most 
fearful  and  abhorrent  crimes  in  the  calendar ;  and  any 
course  of  action  which  injures  the  system,  and  shortens 
life,  five,  ten,  or  more  years,  is  a  form  of  Suicide,  and 
will  be  rewarded  as  such  at  the  last  great  judgment, 
particularly  when  those  who  are  following  such  a 
course  have  been  warned  of  its  fatal  tendency. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  habits,  very  common 
in  this  age,  by  which  health  is  impaired,  and  suffeiing 
aud  premature  death  secured.  These  may  be  proper- 
ly called  the  favorite  means  of  committing  suicide  ; 
and  though  their  inroads  on  life  are  but  slow,  yet  the 
final  result  is  sure  : 

Wearing  thin  shoes  on  damp  nights,  and  in  rainy 
weather. 

Building  on  the  "  air-tight "  principle. 

Leading  a  life  of  enfeebling,  stupid  laziness,  and 
keeping  the  mind  in  a  round  of  unnatural  excitement 
by  reading  trash  novels. 

Going  to  balls  through  all  sorts  of  weather  in  the 
thinnest  possible  dress. 

Dancing  in  crowded  rooms  till  in  a  complete  perspi- 
ration, and  then  going  home  through  the  damp  night 
air. 

Sleeping  on  feather  beds  in  seven-by-nine  bed- 
rooms. 
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Surfeiting  on  hot  and  highly  stimulating  dishes. 

Beginning  in  childhood  on  tea,  and  going  on  from 
one  step  of  stimulation  to  another,  through  coffee, 
chewing,  smoking,  and  drinking. 

Marrying  in  haste,  getting  an  uncongenial  com- 
panion, and  living  the  rest  of  life  in  mental  dissatis- 
faction. 

Intermarrying. 

Keeping  children  quiet  by  teaching  them  how  to 
suck  candy. 

Entailing  disease  upon  posterity  by  disregarding  the 
physiological  laws  of  marriage;  the  parent  is  held 
responsible. 

Living  encased  in  dirt  because  too  lazy  to  bathe  the 
body. 

Eating  without  taking  time  to  masticate  the  food. 

Allowing  love  of  gai  i  so  to  absorb  our  minds  as  not 
to  leave  us  time  to  attend  to  health. 

Following  an  unhealthy  occupation  because  money 
can  be  made  by  it. 

Tempting  the  appetite  with  niceties  when  the  sto- 
mach says,  No. 

Contriving  to  keep  in  a  continual  worry  about  some- 
thing or  nothing. 

Retiring  at  midnight  and  rising  at  noon. 

Gormandizing  between  meals. 

Giving  way  to  fits  of  anger. 

Neglecting  to  take  proper  care  of  ourselves  when  a 
simple  disease  first  appears :     Then 

Indiscriminately  swallowing  great  quantities  of  ad- 
vertised nostrums. 

Taking  all  the  calomel,  corrosive,  sublimate,  anti- 
mony and  arsenic ;  and 

Submitting  to  all  the  blood-letting  and  leeching 
operations  of  "  Regular"  doctors. 

Another  "  Ot,d  Regular's  "  Testimony. — I  was 
called  at  9  P.  M.,  on  the  2d  ult.,  to  see  a  lady  in  labor 
with  her  fifth  child.  Nothing  unusual  occurred  dur- 
ing labor.  At  2  A.  M.  of  the  3d,  she  was  delivered 
of  a  fine  healthy  son — being  five  hours  since  I  was 
called.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  placenta  was  de- 
tached and  taken  away  without  any  difficulty ;  and 
an  enema  of  cold  water  thrown  on  the  uterus,  which 
caused  it  to  contract.  No  hemorrhage.  Patient  then 
took  a  sponge  bath,  had  her  bed  and  clothes  adjusted, 
and  went  to  bed  quite  comfortable. 

She  took  four  baths  during  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  one  hip  and  three  sponge  baths ;  took  enemas 
to  the  bowels  ;  kept  a  wet  cloth  at  the  abdomen. 

Took  some  food  once  during  the  day.  4th,  8  A.  M., 
found  patient  this  morning  very  much  improved  ;  has 
very  good  appetite,  and  strength  improving  very  fast ; 
has  had  some  after-pains,  but  a  bath  stopped  them  ; 
prescribed  three  sponge  baths  to-day.  7th,  10  A.  M., 
found  patient  sitting  up,  and  said  she  was  nearly  as 
well  as  ever.  She  has  sat  up  some  every  day  since  the 
first  day  of  confinement  ;  has  gained  strength  every 
day,  and  taken  her  baths  daily,  three  and  four  per 
day ;  drank  all  the  water  she  wished  ;  appetite  good ; 
has  a  plenty  of  milk  for  her  babe,  and  is  doing  well  in 
every  respect. 

I  send  you  this  to  let  some  of  the  unbelievers  know 
that  water  will  not  do  females  in  childbirth  harm,  but 
on  the  contrary,  they  will  recover  quicker  under  that 
treatment  than  any  other,  if  properly  applied  There  are 
some  who  say  that  it  will  kill  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred,  but  I  have  had  quite  a  number  of  cases,  and, 
instead  of  killing  any,  all  have  been  able  to  sit  up  in 
from  two  to  five  days. 

Eden,  Randolph  Co.,  Illinois. 

A  Mechanic's  Thoughts  on  Dress. — We  should 
all  dress  alike,  or  nearly  so.  We  all  have  similar 
forms,  male  and  female,  and  we  should  so  clothe  this 
form  as  to  keep  us  healthy,  and  make  us  happy  and 
beautiful.  Females  should  dress  after  this  style.  The 
outside  upper  coat,  or  dress,  should  be  cut  sack  fash- 


ion, somewhat  like  the  present  short  sacks,  but  reach- 
ing just  below  the  knee  ;  full  in  the  skirt,  but  nearly 
fitting  the  form  above,  not  tight  however;  high  in  the 
back,  and  buttoning  from  the  breast-bone  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  skirt ;  pants,  cut  in  the  form  of  the  person, 
just  large  enough  to  be  easy  and  healthy,  not  large 
and  loose,  not  Greek  or  Turk,  but  American  fashion, 
neatly  fitting  the  legs  from  the  knee  down,  a  little 
large  at  the  bottom,  of  course,  setting  gracefully  down 
upon  the  insteps,  and  just  clearing  the  floor  while 
standing,  with  a  waist  on  which  to  fasten  the  pants 
instead  of  suspenders. 

For  the  feet,  an  ample  heelless  shoe  or  slipper,  very 
elastic ;  and  could  some  one  invent  a  substance  or 
fabric  which  would  not  water-soak  and  become  flabby 
like  leather,  (for  the  feet,  we  don't  want  water-proof, 
but  something  that  will  let  the  water  through,  that 
can  be  wrung  out  like  a  sock.)  he  would  confer  a  great 
favor  upon  humanity ;  socks,  instead  of  long  stock- 
ings, of  course.  For  the  head,  a  veil  or  simple,  very 
simpla  small  bonnet  or  hat,  but  let  the  hair  be  as  loose 
and  free  as  can  be  tolerated.  Just  imagine  a  pretty 
female  thus  attired,  how  graceful  and  easy  her  move- 
ments ;  a  full  skirt,  just  long  enough  to  flow  and  hang 
as  a  skirt  should ;  not  flopping  about  her  feet  and 
ankles,  or  so  short  as  to  look  or  feel  awkward. 

Americus. 


Boston  Female  Medical  School.— It  will  be  seen, 
by  advertisement,  that  this  Institution  enters  upon  its 
Seventh  Term,  on  the  5th  of  November  next.  The 
managers  say  : — 

The  good  cause  of  Female  Medical  Education  is  on- 
ward here.  We  have  a  Manikin  and  other  articles  of 
apparatus,  for  the  use  of  the  School  in  the  fall,  on  the 
way  from  Paris. 

Over  two  thousand  persons  have  contributed  to  the 
funds  of  this  Institution.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  present — 

Life  Members — (Fee  of  Life  Membership,  $20.) — 
James  Cheever,  Jonas  Chickering,  Samuel  Appleton, 
Jonathan  Phillips,  Timothy  Gilbert,  Nathan  Mathews, 
Adam  W.  Thaxter,  Adam  W.  Thaxter,  jr.,  William 
H.  Jameson,  William  I.  Bowditch,  Mrs.  James  Cheev- 
er, Mrs.  Timothy  Gilbert,  Mrs.  Josiah  Quiney,  jr  , 
Mrs.  Benj.  D.  Green,  Mrs.  Aaron  Baldwin.  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  White,  Boston  ;  Mrs.  James  Arnold.  Mrs. 
Joseph  C.  Delano,  Mrs.  Rodney  French,  Mrs  Joseph 
S.  Tillinghast,  Mrs.  Joseph  Ricketson,  2d,  Aew  Bed- 
ford ;  Oliver  M.  Whipple,  Royal  Call,  M.  D.,  Lowell ; 
John  P.  Gushing,  Watertown ;  Samuel  Philbrick, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Philbrick,  Brookline  ;  Mrs.  Jacob  Ide, 
D.  D.,  (by  a  friend)  Medway ;  Rev  Luther  Wright, 
Woburn  ;  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rich,  Deep  River,  Ct.  ;  Mrs. 
Lydia  H.  Sigourney,  Hartford,  Ct.  ;  Mrs.  Sarah  J. 
Hale,  Phiadelphia,  Pa  ;  Charles  Hurd,  Mrs.  Charles 
Hurd,  Londonderry,  N.  H.  ;  Mrs.  Ann  Chase,  wife  of 
the  U.  S.  Consul  at  Tampico. 

The  Water-Cure  in  Ctmmington,  Mass. — Mrs. 
A.  Bartlett,  of  that  place,  asks  ; 

"  Can  you  not  send  us  a  Water-Cure  Doctor  "? 
Cummington  and  the  towns  around  are  all  ready,  I 
think.  A  good  one  would  have  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  practice,  which  is  not  small.  The  village  of  Cum- 
mington, for  two  summers  past,  has  been  visited  with 
dysentery  and  fever.  The  nunibor  of  deaths  last  year 
were  nearly  thirty.  From  three  families,  seven  indi- 
viduals were  laid  in  their  narrow  house,  back  of  the 
church,  after  lingering  thirty  or  forty  days.  We  have 
three  doctors,  but  not  of  the  right  stamp.  If  some 
one  would  come  and  spend  a  week  or  two  in  lecturing 
and  visiting  the  sick,  much,  very  much  good  would 
be  done  for  Water-Cure  and  humanity.  The  people 
ask  it." 

[At  present  we  can  only  promise  to  do  the  very  best 
we  can  towards  complying  with  this,  and  ten  thousand 
similar  requests  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Until  men  and  women  can  be  thoroughly  educated  to 
practise  Hydropathy,  we  must  advise  "The  People" 
to  supply  themselves  with  the  Water-Cure  Library', 
and  become  their  own  doctors. 
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Rotten  Teeth. — "  If  some  folks  would  have  their 
mouths  cleaned,  old  decayed  and  ulcerated  stumps  re- 
moved, there  would  be  less  occasion  to  visit  watering 
places  or  swallow  medicines  to  recover  health."  Thus 
said  a  dentist,  while  removing  a  mass  of  "  rotten 
bone"  from  the  mouth  of  a  person  in  our  presence,  not 
long  ago. 

Foul  breath  and  foul  stomachs  are  often  caused  by 
foul  mouths.  What  can  be  more  disgusting  to  con- 
template than  a  human  mouth  filled  with  sores,  caused 
by  accumulated  tartar  on  the  teeth,  until  the  gums 
become  a  mass  of  putrid,  ulcerated  sores— evolving  at 
every  breath  a  stench  unendurable.  Horrible  !  Awful ! 
And  all  this,  when  a  little  care  would  preserve  the 
mouth  in  a  sweet  and  healthy  state,  and  the  teeth  to 
old  age.  A  decayed  tooth  should  at  once  be  cleaned 
or  removed.  Every  youth  should  be  instructed  how  to 
manage  his  teeth.  It  would  be  well  for  all  men  and 
women  to  have  their  teeth  examined  at  least  once  a 
year  by  a  competent  dentist,  and  the  moment  any 
sign  of  decay  appears,  have  it  removed.  Good  den- 
tists may  be  found  in  all  our  cities.  In  New  York  we 
may  name  Dr.  J.  W.  Clowes,  No.  7  Eighth  Ave- 
nue, as  one  of  the  most  thorough,  skillful,  and  in  every 
respect  competent  to  put  the  mouths  of  his  patients 
in  order.     Give  him  a  call. 


BLESS   GOD   FOR    RAIN. 

BY  GEORGE   W.   BUNGAY. 

The  dusty  earth,  with  lips  apart, 

Looked  up  where  rolled  an  orb  of  flame, 
As  though  a  prayer  came  from  its  heart 

For  rain  to  come  ;  and  lo,  it  came. 
The  Indian  corn  with  silken  plume, 

And  flowers  with  tiny  pitchers  filled, 
Send  up  their  praise  of  sweet  perfume, 

For  precious  drops  the  clouds  distilled. 

The  modest  grass  is  fresh  and  green, 

The  brooklet  swells  its  song  again ; 
Methinks  an  angel  wing  is  seen 

In  every  cloud  that  brings  us  rain. 
There  is  a  rainbow  in  the  sky, 

Upon  the  arch  where  tempests  trod, 
God  wrote  it  ere  the  world  was  dry — 

It  is  the  Autograph  of  God. 

Up  where  the  heavy  thunders  rolled, 

And  clouds  on  fire  were  swept  along, 
The  sun  rides  in  a  car  of  gold, 

And  soaring  larks  dissolve  in  song. 
The  rills  that  gush  from  mountains  rude, 

Flow  trickling  to  the  verdant  base, 
Just  like  the  tears  of  gratitude 

That  often  stain  a  good  man's  face. 

Great  King  of  Peace,  deign  now  to  bless, 

The  windows  of  the  sky  unbar  ; 
Shower  down  the  rain  of  righteousness, 

And  wash  away  the  stain  of  war : 
And  let  the  radiant  bow  of  love 

In  beauty  mark  our  moral  sky, 
Like  that  fair  sign  unrolled  above, 

But  not  like  it  to  fade  and  die. 


Religion  and  Science.— J.  B.  M.,  M.  D.,  in  the 
Worcester  Botanic,  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
says  : 

"In  vain  have  materialists  examined  dead  bodies  to 
explain  the  most  important  phenomena  of  life.  In 
vain  have  they  mutilated  the  brain  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent ways  to  discover  the  seat  of  intellectual  facul- 
ties. The  most  vain  and  absurd  hypotheses  are  the 
result  of  their  researches.  What  do  they  know  about 
life — about  the  astonishing  phenomena  ascribed  to 
generation  1    God  reserves  these  secrets  to  himself. 

"  Facts  are  observed  every  instant  in  practice  which 
science  does  not  explain,  and  it  was  this  that  made 
the  father  of  medicine  declare,  that  there  was  some- 
thing Divine  in  diseases,  that  is  to  say,  incomprehen- 
sible to  man." 

"  In  vain"  has  this  poor  imbecile  investigated  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature.  He  very  properly  disclaims 
knowing  anything  about  "life,"  more  than  to  eat  and 
drink,  like  other  animals.  Why,  Mr.  J.  B.  M.,M.D., 
you  are  "behind  the  light-house."  What  business 
have  you  to  judge  other  people,  when  your  glasses 
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look  so  darkly  that  you  cannot  see  1  You  will  find 
cetling  your  eyes  open,  that  true  science  and  true 
ligion  harmonize,  and  that  there  is  a  science  of 
mind,  notwithstanding  your  silly  fling  at  Physiology. 
Here  is  a  person  charging  the  leading  Physiologists  of 
the  world  with  ignorance  and  materialism,  and  at- 
tempting to  block  the  wheels  of  progress  through  a 
Botanical  medical  journal  ! !  How  preposterous.  The 
fellow  needs  a  little  "  number  six,"  a  few  hot  stones, 
and  a  "smart  chance"  of  friction  applied  to  his  brain. 

An  Omission. — The  story  entitled  Love  vs.  Health, 
by  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  which  has  been  travelling  through 
newspapers  for  some  time  past,  is  one  of  the  best  we 
have  ever  seen  from  her  pen.  Besides  being  remark- 
able as  a  story,  it  gives  many  good  hints  and  much 
useful  instruction,  founded  upon  purely  Hygienic  prin- 
ciples.   We  copy  a  few  words  : 

"  After  the  wedding  ring,  Hazen's  first  gift  to  Mary 
Was — "  The  Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  the 
Preservation  of  Health,  and  the  Improvement  of 
Physical  and  Mental  Education:  by  Andrew  Combe, 
M.  D."  This  book,  which  should  be  read  by  every 
mother  in  the  United  States,  he  accompanied  by  a 
solemn  adjuration,  that  she  should  study  and  apply  it." 

We  heartily  approve  of  the  course  of  Hazen,  but 
regret  that  Mrs.  S.  did  not  mention,  for  the  benefit  of 
other  sensible  young  bridegrooms,  who  may  wish  to 
follow  his  example,  that  this  most  excellent  work  is 
published  and  for  sale  by  Fowlers  &  Wells,  131 
Nassau  street,  New  York,  who  will  be  pleased  to  fur- 
nish them  to  every  young  Benedick  in  the  land.  Price 
50  cents. 

An  Editor  Turned  Water  Doctor. — We  clip 
the  following  from  the  Wheeling  (Va.)  Luminary  : 

Water-Cure. — Last  Saturday,  in  our  absence,  one 
of  our  boys  was  taken  sick,  and  continued  to  grow 
worse  until  our  return  on  Monday,  at  12  o'clock.  His 
whole  system  seemed  scorching  with  heat,  skin  dry, 
violent  pain  in  the  head,  pain  in  the  bowels,  tongue 
coated,  breath  fetid,  and  all  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  fever.  We  hastened  to  pack  him  in  a  wet  cold 
sheet.  In  fifteen  minutes  he  went  to  sleep,  and  slept 
soundly  for  forty  minutes ;  took  him  out,  rubbed  him 
well,  and  put  him  to  bed.  In  one  hour  afterwards  he 
called  for  his  clothes,  and  has  continued  to  mend  ever 
since.  That's  Water- Cure!  Don't  cost  anything 
either. 

The  same  paper  says  : — "  The  Water- Cure  Journal 
for  July  is  on  hand.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
papers  in  the  United  States.  It  is  worth  annually  to 
any  family  ten  times  its  cost." 

Desertion. — Four  of  the  respectable  citizens  of 
Brandenburgh,  Ky.,  have  published  a  card,  setting 
forth  the  lamentable  condition  of  that  town  in  conse- 
quence of  eight  deaths  by  cholera  out  of  18  cases. 
One  of  their  physicians  had  deserted  them,  after  they 
had  reared  him,  patronized  him,  and  made  him  all  he 
was. — Indiana  State  Journal. 

[A  runaway  doctor  !  Well,  if  these  "four citizens" 
will  take  our  advice,  they  will  ofi'er  a  reward  of  "four 
rents"  for  the  further  conveyance  of  his  doctorship  to 

regions  beyond  the Texas.     They  have  no  reason 

to  regret  his  departure,  for,  by  their  own  showing,  his 
ministrations  were  of  no  avail.  Besides,  since  they 
"  made  him  what  he  was,"  who's  to  blame  1 


his  own  drugs,"  and  here  we  have  the  proof  of 
truth.     "  Actions  speak  louder  than  words."    Well 
we  are  glad  those  druggists  are  availing  themselves  of 
the  curative  powers  of  Hydropathy.     We  hope  it  will 
do  them  good. 
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Physiology  in  Minnesota  Territory. — We  are 
glad  to  find  the  following  in  the  Minnesota  Democrat : 

"  The  eloquent  and  learned  Miss  Coates  is  going 
to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures,  to  the  ladies  of  St.  An- 
thony, on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 

"  Miss  C.  enjoys  a  high  reputation  in  the  States,  as 
an  accomplished  and  instructive  lecturer.  We  hope 
that  she  will  consent  to  favor  the  ladies  of  St.  Paul 
with  a  course  of  lectures." 

Thus  will  Hydropathy  receive  an  impulse  in  this 
"  New  England  of  the  West."  Success  to  Miss  Coates 
and  the  subjects  she  advocates. 

Cause  and  Effect. — A  Western  paper  describes 
the  dress  of  a  lady  there,  during  a  November  rain- 
storm, when  mud  is  ankle  deep.  "  A  fur  cape,  a  boa, 
twisted  four  times  around  her  neck,  silk  stockings,  and 
French  kid  slippers."  The  above  paper  might  have 
described  this  costume,  taken  as  a  whole,  by  a  synonym 
somewhat  in  this  wise.  "  A  terrible  cold,  a  racking 
cough,  diseased  lungs,  and  a  mahogany  coffin." — 
Yankee  Blade. 

The  Alanthus  Tree. — The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior will  not  allow  of  the  further  propagation  of  this 
tree  in  the  public  grounds  of  Washington  City,  on  ac- 
count of  the  injurious  effects  of  its  odor,  when  in  blos- 
som, upon  the  public  health."  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn have  unfortunately  planted  millions  of  these  poi- 
sonous trees.  They  should  at  once  be  removed.  The 
elm  or  the  maple  are  quite  as  beautiful  and  entirely 
unobjectionable. 

Our  Progress. — Since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  volume,  we  have  actded  several  thousand  new 
subscribers  to  our  list,  and  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
renewing  the  acquaintance  of  nearly  all  our  old  sub- 
scribers. This  is  agreeable.  When  opening  the  let- 
ter of  a  cordial  friend  and  co-worker,  residing  far 
away,  we  have  a  craving  desire  to  grasp  the  hand,  and 
have  a  good  hearty  shake,  being  assured,  as  we  read 
the  letter,  that  although  the  body  may  be  far  away, 
the  spirit  is  with  us. 


Four  Druggists  at  a  Water- Cure. — It  is  a  sig- 
nificant truth,  that  four  of  the  leading  New  York 
druggists,  among  the  richest  of  their  kind,  are  now  at 
a  Water-Cure  establishment,  within  a  few  miles  of 
our  city.  These  gentlemen  have  probably  sold  medi- 
cines to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars , including  enough  Cod  Liver  Oil  to  "sink  (or  float) 
a  ship,"  yet  they  wisely  seek  physical  restoration  at  a 
Water-Cure  establishment. 

It's  an  old  saying  that  "  a  doctor  seldom  swallows 
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Wanted,  a  Hydropath,  for  Haverhill,  Massa- 
chusetts.— The  extensive  circulation  of  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal  has  created  a  demand  for  a  good  Hy- 
dropathic Physician  in  this  old  but  thriving  village. 
It  is  a  good  place,  filled  with  good  people. 

Mr.  N.  S.  Greenleaf  will  answer  any  questions 
relating  to  this  place. 

Indelicate  Business. — The  male  doctors  in  Cana- 
da have  just  succeeded  in  making  a  law  prohibiting 
women  from  practising  medicine.  It  is  now  a  penal 
offence  for  a  woman  to  officiate  even  in  a  caso  of  mid- 
wifery, so  say  the  papers.  Is  it  true  1  For  the  honor 
of  Canada  we  hope  not.  If  such  a  law  has  been  made, 
it  must  be  repealed,  and  that,  too,  quickly. 

The  Chemistry  of  Life. — We  commence,  in  the 
present  number,  a  series  of  articles  under  this  title, 
which  will  attract  attention.  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  author  will  increase  his  already  well  es- 
tablished reputation  as  an  original  thinker  and  scien- 
tific writer. 

A  Luxury. — The  Erie  and  the  Camden  and  Am- 
boy  Railroad  cars  ate  now  provided  with  ice  water. 
In  each  car  is  a  vessel,  holding  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
gallons,  with  cups  or  mugs  attached,  with  which  all 
may  "  help  themselves."  This  simple  luxury  should 
be  introduced  into  every  railroard  car. 
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Wire  Beds. — We  hare  tried  them,  and,  like  the 
old  man  who  bought  a  buffalo  robe,  of  whom  a  neigh- 
bor inquired  how  he  liked  it,  said  "first  rate  ;  shouldn't 
know  how  to  keep  house  without  it."  So  of  this  new 
wire  bed.  It  is  clean,  always  ready  "  stirred  up," 
well  ventilated,  cool  and  pleasant.  We  shall  never 
sleep  on  feathers,  when  we  can  have  a  wire  bed  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  John-  Putnam,  169  Fulton  street, 
Kew  York.  We  regard  it  a  luxury,  to  sleep  on  this 
new  invention  ! 

Death  from  Tobacco. — At  Eoxbury,  Mass.,  an 
Irishwoman  by  the  name  of  Toomey  administered  a 
quantity  of  tobacco,  steeped  in  milk,  to  her  child,  as 
an  antidote  for  worms.  The  child,  which  was  not 
quite  two  years  of  age,  died  in  less  than  an  hour  and 
a  half. 


agent  may  be  liberally  rewarded  for  his  time  and  labor. 


fUmtu0. 


Of  one  thousand  infants  fed  by  the  mother's  milk, 
not  above  three  hundred  die  ;  but  of  the  same  number 
reared  by  wet  nurses,  five  hundred  die. 

%\XBhisB   fflniim. 

New  Postage  Stamps. — "We  will  forward  to  all  who  desire 
them,  postage  stamps  in  any  amount.  Everybody  should 
keep  a  supply  on  hand,  with  which  to  pre-pay  all  letters. 

"We  shall  continue  to  accept  stamps  in  payment  for  publi- 
cations. They  may  be  enclosed  in  a  letter  and  sent  to  any 
post  office  in  the  United  States. 

When  books  are  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  the  person  or- 
dering them  should  remit  stamps  or  money,  with  which  to 
pre-pay  the  postage  from  our  office. 

H.  H.  Barton,  of  Putney.  "Vt.,  informs  us  that  he  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  suitable  place  for  a  first  class  Water-Cure 
establishment,  which  he  will  sell.  The  place  is  valued  at 
§3000,  but  may  be  had  for  §2,200,  and  a  part  of  the  amount 
remain  on  mortgage.  There  are  about  1,400  inhabitants. 
The  water  is  of  the  finest  quality  of  soft  spring-water.  For 
particulars,  address,  post  paid,  as  above. 

Pumps. — We  have  all  sorts  of  Pumps ;  Leather  Pumps, 
Wooden  Pumps,  Chain  Pumps,  Force  Pumps,  Air  Pumps, 
and  Gas  Pumps,  a  "general  assortment"  of  Human  Pumps, 
who  pump  every  body  they  meet,  find  out  all  their  neigh- 
bors' business,  while  they  neglect  their  own.  But  the  best 
kind  of  pumps,  are,  without  doubt,  those  advertised  in  this 
Journal,  by  our  friend  G.  B.  Farnam.    See  his  advertisement. 

Book  Agents.— After  harvest,  the  season  for  selling  books   J 
will  commence.    We  have  printed  new  editions  of  nearly  all 
our  publications,  and  shall  be  able  to  fill  all  orders  promptly. 
Liberal  discounts  at  wholesale,  is  our  policy,  in  order  that  the   j 


\  it  is  expected  that  the  town  of  Sterling  will  raise  $2-3,000, 
j  and  all  the  other  towns  on  the  line,  extending  the  entire 
|    length  of  Cayuga  county,  some  sixty  miles,  will  at  once  take 

>  up  the  balance  of  stock,  amounting  to  §1,500.000.  A  char- 
\  ter  has  been  obtained,  and  all  things  made  ready  to  com- 
j   mence  the  work. 

Between  the  Erie  canal  and  lake  Ontario,  there  are  thou- 
\  sands  of  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  the  world,  entirely  un- 
\  occupied.  From  Syracuse  and  Oswego  east,  to  Rochester 
j  west,  there  are  some  of  the  most  desirable  situations  that  can 
i    be  found.     Timber  and  water  power  are  plenty,  while  crops 

>  of  every  description,  including  every  variety  adapted  to 
\  this  latitude,  grow  in  great  abundance,  when  cultivated. 
j    Besides  all  this,  it  promises  to  become  a  general  summer 

>  resort  for  all  the  world.  Who  can  live,  without  visiting  the 
<   Lakes  during  the  summer  season  ? 

There  is  now  a  fine  opening  at  Little  Sodus  Bay,  for  me- 
]  chanics,  of  every  description.  Blacksmiths,  Wheelwrights, 
j  Cabinet  Makers,  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Shoe  Makers, 
|  Tailors,  &c,  &c,  may  find  it  to  their  interest  to  visit  this 
;  place.  A  new  Steam  Saw  Mill  has  recently  been  erected, 
and  there  are  other  indications  of  industrial  activity  going 
forward.  Young  married  men,  in  the  East,  will  find  this 
a  good  place  to  plant  themselves.  For  all  further  particulars, 
we  would  refer  to  Seth  Turner,  Esq  ,  or  Wm.  Wtman,  P.M. 
Little  Sodas,  Cayuga  Co.  New  York,  who  wiil  answer  ail 
questions. 

New  York  and  Ne  Haves  Rail  Road. — This  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  rail  road  enterprises. 
It  was  built  in  1349,  at  a  cost  of  about  $'3,100.C0J.  The  stock 
is  now  selling  in  our  market,  for  SI  12 — twelve  dollars  above 
par.  The  road  is  well  managed,  in  every  particular.  During  the 
summer  season  the  trains  leave  New  York  daily,  as  follows  : 

h.  m. 

1st,  Accommodation  Train,  A.  M 7  03 

2d,  B.  Express,  A.  M S  00 

3d,  Accommodation   Train,  A.  M 9  03 

4th,  Special  Train,  A.  M 11  15 

5th,  B.  Express  Train,  P.  M 3  00 

6th,  Accommodation  Train,  P.  M 4  00 

7th,  Commutation  Train,  P.  M 5  25 

8th,  Special  Train,  P.  M 6  30 

Trains  leave  New  Haven  daily — 

1st,  Special  Train,  A.  M 7  00 

2d,  Commutation  Train,  A.  M 8  30 

3d,  Accommodation  Train,  A.  M 9  45 

4th,  Accommodation  Train,  A.  M 1  15 

5th,  B.  Express  Train,  P.  M 4  15 

0th,  Special  Train,   P.  M 5  15 

7th,  Accommodation  Train,   P.  M 7  55 

Sth.  B.  Express  Train,  P.  M 11  25 

Fare  from  New  York  to  New  Haven,  §1  50  ;  distance  76 
miles  ;  time,  3  1-2  hours. 

Office  of  the  Company.  55  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


Little  Sodus  Bat. — Of  all  the  beautiful  places  we  ever 
looked  upon,  this  is  the  most  beautiful.  The  glasses  through 
which  we  looked  at  it  may  be  colored,  or  they  may  magnify 
every  pleasant  prospect.  So  many  cordial  friends  did  we 
meet  on  our  late  visit,  so  many  cheerful  and  happy  faces,  and 
such  a  thrifty  growth  of  the  country  around,  all  bespeak  a 
great  and  prosperous  future  for  this  charming  place.  Trav- 
elers, have  compared  this  beautiful  "  arm  of  the  lake"  to 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  in  Italy.  It  is  two  miles  long,  and  more 
than  half  a  mile  wide.  While  the  people  of  Western  New 
York  are  so  accustomed  to  beautiful  water  views  among 
their  numerous  pocket  Lakes  and  pocket  Niagaras,  scattered 
bo  profusely  among  her  fine  lands,  they  do  not  fully  appre- 
ciate their  charms. 

Little  Sodus  is  soon  to  become  a  second  Dunkirk,  bringing 
the  noble  Ontario,  by  railroad  within  ten  hours  of  New 
York  city,  and  shortening  the  distance,  some  sixty  or  sevens 
ty  miles.  By  this  new  route,  Canada  may  be  more  cheaply 
and  speedily  reached,  and  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania find  a  new  outlet.  Besides  large  private  subscrip- 
tions, tbe  city  of  Auburn  has  been  pledged  for  §100,000.  and 


>  ing  through  the  trees.  Thus  real,  true  charity,  like  the 
{   breeze,  gathers  fragrance  from  the  drooping  flowers  which  it 

refreshes,  and  unconsciously  reaps  a  reward  in  the  perform- 
j  ance  of  its  offices  of  kindness,  which  steals  upon  the 
j   heart,  like  rich  perfume,  to  bless  and  cheer. 

|  A  Costly  Smoke.— The  other  day  a  young  gentleman  of 
this  city  was  enjoying  a  fine  cigar  near  the  corner  of  Court 
street  and  the  Square,  in  defiance  of  the  by-law  in  such  case 

i   made  and  provided.     A  person  near  by,  whom  he  took  to  be 

>  a  police  officer,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  informed 
him  that  he  was  breaking  the  law.  The  young  man  plead 
ignorance  without  avail,  the  pseudo  officer  declaring  that  un- 

|  less  a  §5  bill  was  forthcoming,   he  should  find  it  necessary 

>  to  commit  the  offender  to  jail.  Very  reluctantly,  and  after 
j  a  good  deal  of  talking,  he  took  out  a  §10  bill,   received  §5 

>  back  and  was  allowed  to  depart.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
j  before  he  ascertained  that  his  quondam  captor  was  not  only 
S  no  officer,  but  that  the  §5  bill  he  received  from  him  in  ex- 
j  change  was  a  counterfeit,  thus  leaving  him  out  of  pocket 
\  just  §10   by  the    operation. — Boston  Traveller. 

[That  was  "paying  too  dearly  for  the  whistle,"  but  if  it 
would  break  the  young  man  from  the   bad  habit,  it  might 

>  prove  a  good  investment.] 

"  To  arms,  To  arm?,  te  Braves." — We  see  by  advertise- 

\  mentin  the  New  York  Daily  Sun,  that  a  military  company 
i   has  been  organized,  for  the   protection  of  our  '•  Bloomers." 
Of  which  sex  they  are   composed,   we  are  not  informed,  yet 
presume  them  to  be  of  the  masculine  order. 

CSP-BLOOMER  GUARD— THE  MEMBERS  of  the 
above  company  are  hereby  notified  to  attend  on  Wednesday 
evening  next  at  the  7th  av.  house,  near  19th  St.,  at  8  o'clock 
P.M.  Jlembers  are  requested  to  bring  their  muskets.  By 
order.  THOS.  HENNESSEY,  Capt.  WILLIAM  J. 
WALTON,   O.   Sergant, 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  warning  to  all  opponents. 
Those,  therefore,  who  would  not  be  shot,  must  look  out,  and 
be  careful  as  to  what  they  say  derogatory  to  the  Bloomer 
Dresses.    Hurrah  for  the  Bloomer  Guard  \\\ 


B-Eciprocitt  a  Principle  of  Nature. — [The  following  beau- 
tiful figure  illustrates  and  enforces  the  truth  of  our  title. 
j  The  writer  exhibits,  in  a  high  degree,  a  full  development  of 
Benevolence,  Ideality,  Hope,  Veneration,  with  cultivated  so- 
cial feelings.  The  selfish,  or  animal  propensities,  are  in 
subjection  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  sentiments.] 

Charity. — Night  had  kissed  the  young  rose,  and  it  bent 
softly  to  sleep  Stars  shone,  and  pure  dew  drops  hung  upon 
its  blushing  bosom,  and  watched  its  sweetest  slumoers. 
Morning  came,  with  its  dancing  breezes,  and  they  whispered 
to  the  young  rose,  and  it  awoke  joyous  and  smiling.  Light- 
ly it  danced  to  and  fro  in  all  the  loveliness  of  health  and 
youthful  innocence.  Then  came  the  ardent  sun -god  sweep- 
ing from  the  east,  and  he  smote  the  young  rose  with  his 
scorching  rays,  and  it  fainted.  Deserted  and  almost  heart- 
broken, it  drooped  to  the  dust  in  loneliness  and  despair.  Now 
the  gentle  breeze,  which  had  been  gamboling  over  the  sea, 
pushing  on  the  home-bound  bark,  sweeping  over  hill  and 
dale,  by  the  neat  cottage  and  still  brook,  turning  the  old 
mill,  fanning  the  brow  of  disease,  and  frisking  the  curls  of 
innocent  childhood,  came  tripping  along  on  her  errand  of 
mercy  and  love  ;  and  when  she  saw  the  young  rose  she  has- 
tened to  kiss  it,  and  fondly  bathed  its  forehead  in  cool,  re- 
freshing showers  ;  and  the  young  rose  revived,  looked  up  and 
smiled  in  gratitude  to  the  kind  breeze  ;  but  she  hurried 
quickly  away;  her  generous  task  was  performed,  yet  not 
without  reward — for  she  soon  perceived  that  a  delicious 
fragrance  had  been  poured  on  her  winds  by  the  grateful  rose  ; 
and  the  kind  breeze  was  glad  in  heart  and  went  away  sing. 


The  Pulpit  vs.  Bloomerism.— Two  or  three  young  ladies  in 
Eastnampton,  Massachusetts,  who  appeared  in  Bioomer 
costume  last  week,  were  immediately  waited  upon  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  and  informed  that  if  they  persisted  in  wear- 
ing those  dresses,  they  could  not  be  connected  with  his  church. 
Springfield  Paper. 

It  would  have  been  well,  if  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  while  he 
had  the  matter  in  hand,  could  have  made  it  convenient  to 
define  what  he  esteemed  an  evangelical  length  of  skirt. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be  as  great  a  diver  - 
sity  of  opinion  among  the  clergy  upon  this  point,  as  upen 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Evidently  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Doherty,  whose  cure  was  near  Mr.  Stone's  till  he  was  sus- 
pended, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fairchild,  lately  tried  in  Boston, 
would  have  tolerated  a  much  shorter  skirt  than  some  others 
of  their  profession  ;  and  it  occurs  to  us  that,  if  the  subject  is 
to  be  made  a  matter  of  church  discipline,  it  should  be  dis- 
posed of  by  synods,  or  competent  ecclesiastical  conventions, 
that  there  may  be  a  uniform  standard  of  petticoat  orthodoxy 
among  the  respective  sects.  It  would  be  melancholy  enough 
to  have  another  high  and  low  church  controversy  spring  up 
in  the  ecclesiastical  world  upon  such  an  issue,  for  the  want 
of  aproper  adjudication  attheoutset. — N.Y.  Evening  Post. 

[Thus  it  appears  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone  insists  on  retaining 
the  petticoats,  in  his  church  ;but  we  doubt  whether  the  wo- 
men will  notice  his  objections.  They  will  consuit  him  with 
regard  to  their  spiritual  welfare,  but  not  in  regard  to  the 
length,  breadth,  thickness,  quality  or  color  of  their  petticoats. 
Mr.  Stone  may  dictate  in  regard  to  the  under  and  upper 
clothes  of  his  wife  and  children,  but  he  must  not  interfere 
or  meddle  with  those  of  other  females.] 

Tobacco  Smoking  and  Burning  Houses. — We  wish  it  were 
in  our  power  to  present  the  statistics  with  regard  to  these 
two  calamities.  We  have  no  doubt  but  some  of  the  recent 
destructive  fires  in  our  New  York  stables,  where  large  num- 
bers of  fine  Horses  were  burned,  were  caused  by  fire  emitted 
from  the  ends  of  lighted  segars,  or  tobacco  pipes.  Smoking 
is  an  almost  universal  habit  with  stage  and  omnibus  drivers, 
many  of  whom  carry  their  fireworks,  in  the  shape  of  friction 
matches,  in  their  pockets. 

It  is  said  to  be  difficult  to  set  .fire  with  burning  tobacco 
but  we  know  it  to  be  otherwise.  And  we  believe  if  stage  pro- 
prietors, would  refuse  to  employ  men  who  smoke  tobacco, 
that  there  would  be  vastly  less  incendiarism  and  less  accidents 
by  fire.  No  man  should  be  permitted  to  carry  this  sort  of 
fireworks  about  stables,  barns,  or  dwelling  houses.'.' 


<e^ 


THE     WATER-CURE    JOURNAL. 


I>'SAKITY. — We  belieTe  there  are  thousands  of  insane  peo- 
ple in  our  country,  out  of  the  Asylums.  Look  at  the  mad 
poets,  inventors,  novel  writers,  preachers.  "  There  are  doz- 
ens of  crazy  brains  in  our  city,  this  moment, -who  have  work- 
ed for  years  spending  all  the  money  they  could  beg  or  borrow, 
to  " compute"  some  "perpetual  motion  ;"  another  class  go 
about  exhorting  the  people  to  "  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come," 
assuring  those  foolish  enough  to  listen,  that  the  end  of  the 
world  is  at  hand,  and  attempting  toprove  by  facts  and  figures 
that  the  Bible  declares  "  thus  and  so."  They  are  the  remnant 
Millcrites,  who  kicked  up  such  adust,  with  their  field  meet- 
ings in  tents,  and  barns,  not  long  ago. 

Then  come  the  self-elected  prophets,  claimingDivine  com- 
missions, etc.  All  these  are  Crazy,  and  considered  harm- 
less, paupers  though  they  be. 

Then  there  are  numberless  crazy  politicians  who  go  about 
ranting  with  a"  whorah  forour  side,"  steaming  with  liquor 
and  tobacco,  many  of  whom  are  hired  by  the  day  just  before 
election  to  make  a  noise.  "We  speak  now  of  the  crazy  ones 
only. 

Almost  every  town  has  a  crazy  doctor,  who  cures  every- 
body and  everything,  with  some  "notion"  that  his  crazy  brain 
has  "discovered.'1''  An  insane  imagination  of  this  kind  usu- 
ally runs  into  roots  and  vegetables.  Among  this  class,  we 
may  name  the  "  seventh  sons"  and  seventh  daughters,  who, 
if  born  sane,  become  nisane,  when  they  yield  to  the  demands 
of  ignorant  or  crazy  people,  and  "  commence  practice."  Let 
us  be  kind  and  charitable  to  all  poor  crazy  people. 

From  the  West. — We  extract  the  following  from  a  letter 
just  received.  Patent  medicines  and  other  drugs  are  in 
danger : — 

Gentlemen — By  taking  a  little  pains,  I  have  procured  a 
club  of  twenty  subscribers  for  the  Water  Cure  and  Phreno- 
logical Journals. 

I  find  that  your  journals  are  decidedly  popular  among  the 
more  intelligent  portions  of  community. 

The  West  has  been  a  great  field  for  drug  speculation.  Pa- 
tent medicines  have  multiplied  upon  us  like  the  frogs  upon 
Egypt,  and  their  results  have  been  equally  disastrous.  But 
we  look  for  redemption  from  these  evils,  and  the  use  of  water 
must  effect  our  physical  salvation. 

You  have  our  best  wishes  for  success  in  this  most  glorious 
reform.  *     *    * 

Effect  of  Getting  the  Mitten. — The  editor  of  the  Brook- 
ville,  Iowa,  Democrat  explains  this  point  with  all  the  confi- 
dence that  experience  can  give  : 

"  Unrequited  affection  has  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the 
spirits.  We  care  not  how  much  of  an  exquisite  a  youth  may 
be,  let  him  'get  the  mitten,'  and  his  contempt  for  bear's 
grease  will  know  no  bounds.  His  care  of  his  boots  will  also 
undergo  a  change  ;  while  his  disregard  of  public  opinion  will 
be  so  exalted  that  he  won't  care  a  copper  whether  his  trousers 
are  broken  or  not." 

[A  lady  sends  the  above,  and  asks  us  "  Is  that  true  ?"  to 
which  we  reply,  never  had  any  experience  that  way,  can't 
tell,  should  presume  however  that  it  would  have  the  effect 
to  take  the  "  starch  out"  if  nothing  more .] 

Civility. — When  the  rich  Quaker  was  asked  the  secret  of 
his  success  in  life,  he  answered,  '  Civility,  friend,  civility.' 
Some  people  are  uncivil,  sour,  sullen,  morose,  crabbed, 
crusty,  haughty,  really  clownish  and  impudent.  Run  from 
such.  '  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  there  is 
more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.' — Life  Illustrated. 

[Even  the  hogs  will  fatten  better  where  kindness,  pleasant- 
ness, and  good  nature  prevail,  than  where  it  is  "  scold,  scold" 
the  day  long.  Who  ever  knew  an  habitual  scolder  to  prosper  in 
business  ?  Those  mothers  who  scold  their  children,  commit 
an  error  irreparable,  an  error  which  even  floggings  cannot 
mend.  Remember,  where  kindness  and  goodness  fail,  it  will 
be  useless  to  fret  and  scold.  It  would  be  well  for  all  to  try 
to  "overcome  evil  with  good."] 

Work  for  Women. — Since  the  adoption  of  cheap  postage, 
everybody  wants  to  write  letters  to  their  friends,  and,  of 
course,  would  like  to  write  well.  This  at  once  creates  a  de- 
mand for  teachers  of  penmanship,  and  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  large  numbers  of  young  women  are  qualifying  them- 
selves to  teach  writing  schools,  throughout  the  country.  All 
right,  go  on,  we  shall  patronize  Lady  Teachers.  Let  able 
bodied  men  engage  in  other  employment,  and  let  Women 
do  that  kind  of  work  for  which  they  are  by  nature  best  fitted. 
We  will  supply  Copy  Books,  by  the  dozen,  at  the  cost  of 
manufacturing. 


Mind  your  own  Business. — To  tell  a  man  to  his  face  to 
mind  his  own  business,  would  be  considered  about  equal  to 
knocking  him  down,  or  as  the  Frenchman  said,  "horizontal- 
izlng  his  perpendicularity."  And  yet  it  is  one  of  the  simplest 
rules  of  right  conduct,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  that  man- 
kind can  adopt  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  Their 
is  a  great  deal  of  Paul  Pry  spirit  in  the  human  heart,  or 
wonderful  inquisitiveness  in  regard  to  the  personal  affairs  of 
friends  and  neighbors.  This  fault  makes  more  mischief 
in  the  community  than  almost  any  other  cause,  and  creates 
more  malice,  envy,  and  jealousy  than  can  be  overcome  in  a 
century.  Let  every  man  mind  his  own  business,  and  there 
will  not  be  half  the  trouble  in  the  world  that  there  is  at 
present. — New  York  Sun. 

[Our  views  exactly — show  us  the  man,  or  woman,  who  is 
constantly  in  trouble  with  neighbors,  and  we  will  show  you 
somebody  who  does  not  "mind  his  own  business."] 

Post  Offices  with  the  same  Name. — Be  careful  in  direct- 
ing your  letters.  According  to  the  new  official  list  of  post 
offices  in  the  United  Stales,  there  are  25  Washingtons,  24 
Franklins,  23  Salems,  22  Springfields.  15  Centrevilles,  19 
Jacksons,  16  Jeffersons,  13  Lafayett.es,  10  Fillmores,  9  Kos- 
suths,  ]3  Lowells,  20  Richmonds,  15  Waterloos,  22  Colum- 
bias,  18  Concords,  and  ever  so  many-Mount  Vernons,  Clin- 
tons, &c.  In  dating  letters,  therefore,  care  should  always 
be  taken  to  give  the  State,  County,  and  I'ost  Office  where 
the  letter  is  to  be  mailed. 


Erevity. — Short  stories,  short  sermons,  with  the  gist  of  a  1 

volume,  are  vastly  more  acceptable  and  satisfactory  to  most  s 

readers,  than  long  yarns,    with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  j 

useless  words.    For  any  communication,  of  less  than  a  dozen  ! 

pages  of  foolscap,  no  preface  is  necessary ;  come  at  once  to  the  J 
point,   and  describe  the  thing,   without  circumlocution. 

[A  good  suggestion  from  out  West.] 


Sentimental  Young  Lady — Pray.  Mr.  Charles,  how  is  the 
wind? 
Embarrassed  Young    Gentleman — Pretty  well,   I    thank 

you. 

"  Ma'am  your  dress  is  dragging  in  the  mud."      "  Well, 
suppose  it  is,  isn't  it  fashionable  ?" 


Probable. — A  poor  woman  went  to  an  eminent  but  eccen- 
tric surgeon,  to  inquire  what  was  the  proper  treatment  for 
some  bodily  wound. 

"Put  on  a  cataplasm,"  was  the  answer. 

"But,  Doctor  its  for  a  child." 

"  Then  put  on  a  kittenplasm." 

To  Dream  Pleasant  Dreams. — Before  retiring  to  bed,  eat 
four  or  five  slap-jack  cakes,  well  saturated  with  butter  and 
molasses  with  two  or  three  cups  of  tea,  four  or  five  well  done 
eggs,  a  slice  of  ham,  a  piece  of  pie  and  other  dessert,  and  if 
you  don't  dream  "as  is"  a  dream,  then,  we  will  say  no  more. 
Sam  says  that  experience  is  the  greatest  school,  and  estab- 
lishes in  his  mind  the  fact  as  above. 

Pleasant  and  Profitable. — Under  this  title,  one  of  our 
agents  writes  us  from  Illinois  that  he  has  sold  between  three 
hundred  and  fifty  and  four  hundred  dollars  worth  of  water- 
cure  books,  within  the  past  month.  He  now  orders  twelve 
sets  of  the  Water-Cure  Library,  to  supply  subscribers,  in 
one  neighborhood.     This  looks  like  "success." 

A  female  writer  says:  "Nothing  looks  worse  on  a  lady 
than  darned  stockings."  Allow  us  to  observe,  that  stockings 
which  need  darning  look  much  worse  than  darned  ones. 
Darned  if  they  don't. — Bost.  Post. 

Boston  and  Saratoga  Springs. — The  Bostonians  seem 
quite  delighted  with  the  idea  of  taking  breakfast  in  Boston, 
and  Congress  water  at  Saratoga  Springs,  the  same  day  even- 
ing. A  Yankee  notion  (Rail  Road)  has  just  been  put 
through,  connecting  these  two  villages  by  daylight. 

Gladness. — The  world  is  a  looking  glass,  and  gives  back  to 
every  man  the  reflection  of  his  own  face.  Frown  at  it,  and 
it  will  in  turn  look  sourly  upon  you  ;  laugh  at  it,  and  with 
it,  and  it  is  a  jolly,  kind  companion. 

A  Truth. — You  can't  prevent  the  birds  of  sadness  from 
flying  over  your  head,  but  you  may  prevent  them  from  stop- 
ping to  build  their  nests  there. 


Conscientious.— "Boy,  why  did  you  take  an  armful 
of  my  shingles  on  Sunday  ?"  "Why,  sir,  mother  wanted 
some  kindling  wood,  and  I  didn't  want  to  split  wood  on 
Sunday." 

A  direct  Rail  Road  from  New  York  to  Boston  is  now  in 
contemplation.  If  built,  it  will  place  us  within  six  hours  of 
the  "New  England  metropolis,"  Athens  of  America,"  Rail 
Road  Centre,"  or  any  other  smart  name  you  please. 

Strawberries  are  20  cents  per  quart.  Well,  we  would  give 
more  than  that  for  some  from  the  meadows  of  our  native 
place. — Cayuga  Chief. 

Where  is  your  native  place,  Emma? 

— "  "  — > 

Cough  with  Offensive  Expectoration. — J.  S.,  Peoria,  Ill- 
inois. All  coughs  attended  with  considerable  raising  are 
serious,  and  ought  to  be  thoroughly  attended  to,  whether  the 
expectoration  be  bland  or  fetid.  The  wet  pack  sheet  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  the  constant  use  of  the  wet  chest  wrap- 
per, and  one  or  two  hip  baths  daily,  ought  to  be  at  once  and 
perseveringly  applied.  All  affections  of  the  lungs  succeed- 
ing agues  and  fevers,  which  have  been  doctored  with  calomel 
and  quinine,  are  frequently  a  long  time  in  getting  well,  even 
under  the  very  best  hydropathic  management.  All  that  is 
essential  in  regard  to  diet  is  to  have  it  plain,  simple,  and  un- 
concentrated. 

M.,  of  Mantua,  0.,  will  accept  our  thanks  for  kind  words 
of  encouragement.  Samples  of  Student,  &c.  were  sent.  If 
subscribers  will  double  our  circulation,  we  think  we  can  af- 
ford to  double  the  size  of  the  Journal,  or  publish  semi- 
monthly. Jenny  Lind's  portrait  and  biography  appeared  in 
the  August  No.  of  the  Phrenological  Journal.  You  may  ad- 
dress "  W.  F.,"  at  this  office.  Can't  tell  when  we  may 
visit  0.  again.  Hope  to  do  so  soon.  We  have  received 
Ohio  Cultivator  for  July.  Glad  the  women  are  succeeding 
so  well. 

Bilious  Turns. — A  "subscriber"  wishes  to  know  how  to 
treat  a  little  girl  five  or  six  years  of  age,  who  has  never 
eaten  butter,  and  who  seldom  eats  newly-baked  bread,  meat, 
pastry,  or  rich  cake,  yet  who  is  subject  to  bilious  turns,  at- 
tended with  vomiting.  In  giving  particular  direction,  we 
would  rather  be  informed  what  she  docs,  than  what  she  does 
not  eat.  A  rubbing  bath  in  the  morning,  the  abdominal 
wet  bath,  with  a  diet  of  wheat-meal  or  rye-meal  bread,  with 
good  potatoes  and  fruit,  will  probably  cure. 

Preserving  Bain  Water. — A.  D.  C,  of  Pa.,  asks  :  Will 
you  give  instructions  how  to  purify  and  preserve  large  quan- 
tities of  rain  water  for  hydropathic  purposes,  as  much  of  the 
water  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  hard?  Rain  water  is 
nearly  pure  when  collected  after  it  has  rained  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  dust,  vapors,  &c.  which  float  in  the  air  and  accumu- 
late on  the  roofs  are  washed  away.  It  will  keep  a  long  time 
in  cisterns  dug  deep  enough  to  preserve  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture. It  may  be  rendered  colder  by  ice,  so  as  to  keep  still 
longer. 

Ulcer  of  the  Scalp. — J.  F.  H.,  Ohio.  We  should  have 
great  faith  in  the  cure  of  your  son,  by  treating  the  whole 
system  as  well  as  the  part  affected.  Half  baths  and  hip 
baths  should  be  used  daily,  and  the  wet  pack-sheet  occasion- 
ally. Keep  the  head  cold  ;  wet  it  occasionally  with  cool, 
not  very  cold  water,  and  lay  a  wet  cloth  over  the  sore.  If 
you  want  a  full  explanation  of  all  the  Water-Uure  processes, 
send  for  the  "  Water-Cure  Manual,"  or  "  Hydropathy  for  the 
People." 

Salt  Rheum. — J.  C,  Kenosha.  A  case  of  salt  rheum  re- 
sulting from  infection  in  consequence  of  inoculation,  requires 
treatment  precisely  the  same  as  the  disease  acquired  in  any 
other  way,  though  it  will  probably  take  a  long  time  to  de- 
terge the  system  from  it.  The  wet  sheet,  followed  by  the 
tepid  bath,  should  be  frequently  employed.  Much  depends 
on  the  diet.  Avoid  salt,  grease,  and  salted  meats,  and  live 
mainly  on  vegetables  and  fruit,  bread  and  milk,  &c. 

Emetics  and  Injections. — "  Is  it  beneficial  or  safe  to  wash 
out  the  stomach  and  bowels  with  your  emetics  and  injections, 
as  recommended  in  March  number,  page  71,  in  all  such  dis- 
orders as  sickishness,  want  of  appetite,  overloading  the 
stomach,  pain  and  soreness  of  the  bowels,  and  even  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery  ?"    Yes. 
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Reports  of  Cases  — These  should  be  as  brief  as  possible, 
omitting  all  needless  unprofessional  matters  and  every  un- 
necessary word.  We  have  always  more  than  we  can  find 
room  for,  and,  as  in  duty  bound  to  the  public,  have  to  select 
the  best.  Subscribers  must  not  blame  us  li  their  communi- 
cations lay  over  several  months,  nor  if  others  are  not  pub- 
lished at  all. 

Concentrated  Food. — P.  Q.,  Philadelphia, -wants  to  know 
what  constitutes  concentrated  farinaceous  food?  All  the 
grains,  when  divested  of  their  bran  or  ligneous  matter,  are 
called  concentrated.  Sugar  is  saccharine  matter,  from  which 
the  water  has  been  evaporated,  and  is  another  form  of  con- 
centrated food. 

Dr.  S.  B.  M. — Perhaps  the  "  communication"  you  refer 
to  failed  to  reach  us.  Patience,  patience,  man  ;  we  shall  al- 
ways try  to  publish  that  which  may  seem  to  us  most  useful 
and  acceptable  to  all  our  readers,  without  regard  to  personal 
accommodation  or  favor.    Suppose  you  try  again  ? 

W.  G.  S. — Short  articles  are  always  more  acceptable  than 
long  ones.  Give  us  the  facts,  no  matter  how  briefly,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  serve  them  up  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
Long  prefaces  will  do  for  large  volumes,  but  are  unnecessary 
for  articles  in  this  Journal. 

Spinal  Complaints. — H.  N.  H.,  Wisconsin.  The  si tz  bath 
twice  a  day  would  be  a  good  addition  to  your  present  man- 
agement; temperature  about  05  degrees,  time  10  minutes. 
The  walking  foot  bath,  if  you  can  find  a  convenient  stream, 
would  be  useful. 


Snnk  MntiitB. 


Episodes  of  Insect  Life.     By  Acheta  Domestica,  M.E.S. 

Second  Series.    New  York  :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

Like  the  first  volume,  the  second  is  quite  beyond  competi-  i 
tion,  in  the  art  of  printing  or  illustration.  Those  who  have 
the  first  must  have  the  second,  while  those  who  have  neither, 
■will  forego  a  literary  luxury,  unequalled,  although  to  them 
unknown.  We  shall  bespeak  several  copies  for  presentation 
to  our  lady  friends,  on  the  holidays. 

We  cannot  enumerate  all  the  little  gold  and  silver  glossed 
insects  described,  but  assure  the  reader  there  are  enough  to 
delight,  instruct  and  amuse,  for  an  agreeable  space  of  time. 

The  Great  Harmonia,  vol.  2.    The  Teacher.    By  A.  J. 

Davis.    Price  $1  25.    For  sale  by  Fowlers  &  Wells,  New 

York. 

We  have  not  yet  perused  this  volume.  It  is  well  printed 
and  bound  up  to  match  the  first,  which  was  published  about 
a  year  ago.     The  second  volume  contains — 

My  Early  Experience;  My  Preacher  and  His  Church  ; 
The  True  Reformer  ;  Philosophy  of  Charity  ;  Individual 
and  Social  Culture:  ;  The  Mission  of  Woman  ;  Thb  Truk 
Marriagk  ;  Moral  Freedom;  Philosophy  of  Immortality; 
The  Spirit's  Destiny;  Concerning  the  Deity. 

After  an  examination,  we  may  speak  again,  or,  perhaps, 
quote  the  opinions  of  others,  pro  and  con.  Mr.  Davis,  like 
other  men,  has  both  friends  and  enemies. 

On  subjects  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  we  shall  ex- 
press no  opinion. 

Catalogue  of  the  Instructors  and  Students  of  the  Classi- 
cal and  Mathematical  School,  86  Sixth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

In  this  School  boys  are  prepared  for  business,  college,  or 
the  Military  Academy.  It  is  conducted  by  Messrs.  Sedg- 
wick &  Nichols,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Starr,  Macomber,  Ville- 
plait  and  Eichhorn.  We  commend  the  sentiment  contained 
in  the  following  extract  : 

"The  object  of  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  this  Institu- 
tion is  not  to  give  a  partial  education,  embracing  a  few 
branches  only,  nor  to  give  a  superficial  education,  contain- 
ing a  little  of  every  thing.  Still  less  to  give  a  ^finished 
education  "  Our  object  is  to  commence  a  thorough  a.nd  full 
course,  and  to  prosecute  it  scientifically  and  faithfully,  so 
long  as  the  pupil  remains  here.  We  hold  that  all  the  facul- 
ties should  be  brought  into  free  exercise  and  close  discipline, 
in  this  elementary  course  of  an  education.  Any  other 
system  yields  us  but  a  distortion  in  the  intellectual  charac. 
ter." 

A  new  term  will  commence  on  the  2d  of  this  present 
month. 


The  Phrenological  Journal  for  August  presents  the  follow- 
ing interesting  table  of  contents  :] 

Phrenology  applied  to  Education  ;  Rev.  Edward  Sprague  ; 
Jenny  Lind,  with  a  portrait  and  biography ;  Animal  Phre- 
nology ;  Training  of  Idiots  ;  Instruction  in  Magnetism  ;  The 
Peach,  Illustrated;  Functions  of  the  Skin;  Influence  of 
Kindness;  Progression,  its  Opponents;  Morbid  Impulses; 
Insanity  from  Love;  Natural  History  of  Man;  Folly  of 
Fashionable  Life  ;  Death  of  Little  May  ;  Letter  to  Young 
Men  ;  Events  of  ik  month;  Flogging  in  the  Navy  ;  Coal 
and  Gold  in  Oregon;  New  Costume;  Greeley  on  "  Bap- 
pings"  ;  Flax  Culture  ;  French  Colony  in  Va.;  Homestead 
Exemption;  Death  of  Wm  Colman  ;  Clergy  against  To- 
bacco; Scene  in  Church;  Society  in  China;  Hungarian 
Emigration  ;  Capital  Punishment  in  France  ;  Trial  of  Count 
Bocarme  and  Wife  ;  Varieties — Four  Generations  in  Jail ; 
The  way  to  live  ;  New  Postage  Law  ;  New  Publications  ; 
Answers  to  Correspondents,  etc.  etc. 

This  Journal  is  published  monthly,  at  ONE  rOLLAR  a  year, 
by  Fowlers  fc  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  to  whom  all  com- 
munications should  be  addressed. 

Consumption  of  the  Lungs,  or  Decline,  the  Causes,  Symp- 
toms and  Rational  Treatment,  with  the  means  of  Pre- 
vention. By  T.  H.  Yeoman,  M.  D.  Revised  by  a  Boston 
Physician.  Boston  and  Cambridge  :  James  Munroe  &  Co. 
107  pp.  12mo. 

We  have  looked  through  this  little  volume  with  much  in- 
terest, and  while  we  find  some  things^acondemn,  there  are 
many  we  approve.  The  causes,  symptoms  and  kinds  of 
consumption  are  treated  in  an  able  manner,  and  with  the 
general  arrangement  we  find  but  little  fault.  But  to  the 
medicine  treatment  we  must  be  allowed  to  take  exception. 
The  author,  in  this  chapter,  is  most  essentially  Allopath, 
recommending  Hyosciamus,  Aconite,  Morphine,  Prussic-acid, 
Belladonna,  Cod  Liver  Oil,  and  most  of  the  other  contents  of 
a  drug  shop.  Such  doctrine  as  this  won't  answer  now.  The 
people  are  getting  to  be  too  well  informed  to  be  gulled  by 
such  talk,  and  won't  take  such  stuff  any  way.  The  closing 
chapter,  on  the  prevention  of  consumption,  is  very  good,  and 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  all. 


The  Vegetarian  Advocate  is  issued  on  the  15th  of  each 
month,  at  ONE  dollar  a  year  in  advance.  Subscribers  may 
remit  to  the  Bev.  Wm.  Metcalf,  045  North  Third  Street, 
Kensington.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Editor  is  now  in  Europe.  He  left  New  York  in  the 
steamer  Arctic,  on  Saturday  July  5th,  as  the  American  Del- 
egate to  the  Vegetarian  Society  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  held 
in  Liverpool  on  the  ISth,  inst. — also  as  Delegate  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Peace  Society  to  the  World's  Peace  Conven- 
tion, to  be  held  in  London  on  the  22d  inst. — and  as  Delegate 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Temperance  Society,  to  the  Grand 
Temperance  Demonstration  to  be  made  in  the  same  place  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  month.  He  will  also  attend  some  of 
the  local  celebrations  of  Vegetarianism  whilst  in  England. 

We  shall  notice  the  movements  of  this  society  more  at 
length  at  another  time. 

Littell's  Living  Age.    Boston  :  published  by  E.  Littell 

&  Co.,  at  $8  a  year. 

This  is  no  juvenile  experiment.  It  is  now  in  its  30th  vol- 
ume, and  has  obtained  a  reputation  for  literary  excellence 
equal  to  that  of  any  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  leading  serial  of  our  country,  a  single  volume 
ofwhichisa  library  in  itself.  The  price,  ($6,)  may  seem 
high,  but  we  are  sure  that  every  subscriber  will  get  his 
money's  worth,  and  much  more.  The  Living  Age  is  made 
up  of  all  the  weekly,  monthly  and  quarterly  magazines  of 
the  world,  and  contains  the  cream  of  the  whole. 

The  Philosophy  of  Mathematics  ;  translated  from  the  Cours 

de  Philosophie  Positive  of  Augcste  Comte.     By  W.  M. 

Gillespie,   Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Union   College. 

New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  book  of  the  age.  Than  Mathematics,  no  other  study 
is  better  calculated  to  balance  the  human  mind.  Were  this 
subject  made  a  leading  study  in  every  school  and  family,  less 
inclination  to  "run  after  strange  notions,"  such  as  grow  out 
of  the  old  exploded  heathen  religions,  Millerism,  Mormon- 
ism,  and  other  mysterious  isms  would  pass  away,  and  have 
no  more  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  mathematician,  than  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon.  The  work  under  notice  is  doubtless 
"  the  master-piece"  of  mathematioa. 


The  Cottage  Bee  Keeper;  or  suggestions  for  the  Practical  Jj\ 
Management  of  Amateur,  Cottage  and  Farm  Apiaries,  on  y' 
scientific  principles.    By  a  Country  Curate.    New  York  : 

;         C.  M.  SAXTON; 

;       A  beautiful  little  book,  and  all  about  bees  and  honey  ! ! 
;   How  delightful.     The  Commercial  Advertiser  says  : 

•'  This  is  essentially  a  practical  treatise  on  the  manage- 
;  ment  of  bees.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  apiary  is 
;  fully  discussed,  and  the  language  of  the  text  made  doubly 
]    clear  by  numerous  illustrations.     The  entomologist  will  find 

>  nothing  new  in  the  book,  but  for  the  practical  purposes  of 

>  those  engaged  in  the  production  of  honey,  such  a   concise 
|    collection  of  information  is  of  great  utility." 

Elements  of  Agriculture,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French.  By  F.  G.  Skinnkr.  New  York  : 
same  publisher. 

Another  capital  book — and  none  but  good  books  does  our 
neighbor  Saxton  ever  publish.  Vegetable  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, agricultural  chemistry,  the  nature  of  soils,  &c.  are 
treated  analytically,  and  in  terms  sufficiently  intelligible  for 
the  most  ordinary  capacity.  The  introduction  of  this  treatiso 
in  common  schools  throughout  the  country  would  tend  to 
dignify  labor,  and  teach  children  that  farming  is  a  pursuit 
worthy  of  men  of  science  and  education. 

Beport  of  the  American  Pomological  Congress,  held  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  of  October, 
1850.  Columbus  :  Published  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

A  highly  commendable  Beport.  We  hope  it  may  turn  the 
attention  of  every  State  to  this  great  interest.  Than  the 
culture  of  fruit,  we  know  of  nothing  more  important.  It 
will  civilize,  humanize,  and  moralize  our  people. 

Statistics  of  Dane  County,  Wisconsin,  with  a  Business 
Directory.  By  Carpenter  &  Tenney,  Madison,  Wis. 
A  pamphlet  of  24  pp.  with  engraved  Illustrations  of  the 
Wisconsin  University,  the  Capitol  and  Court  House  at  Mad- 
ison, with  a  "paying"  list  of  advertisers,  all  of  which  indi- 
cate a  hopeful  spirit  full  of  enterprise.  Go  ahead,  Dane 
county,  you  are  a  jewel  in  the  crown  of  the  State  to  which 
you  belong. 

The  American  Railway  Guide  for  the  United  States.  Pub- 
lished monthly,  by  C.  Dinsmore,  at  138  Fulton  street, 
New  York.    Price  12  1-2  cents. 

Full  of  facts  and  figures,  with  every  thing  that  the  travel- 
er cares  to  know  as  to  R.  R.  routes,  time  of  starting,  stop- 
ping, and  arriving,  the  amount  of  fare,  also  the  principal 
steamboat  and  steamship  routes,  canals,  &c.  &c.  &c,  cheap 
enough  for  a  York  shilling. 

The  International  Magazine,  published  by  Stringer  & 
Townsend,  New  York,  bids  fair  to  outvie  all  its  competitors. 
In  the  last  number  we  have  144  octavo  pages,  with  some 
twenty  engraved  illustrations,  comprising  the  portraits  of 
Noah  Webster  and  Rev.  Calvin  Colton,  with  views  of  our 
principal  watering  places,  including  some  fashion  plates, 
which  we  don't  like.  The  International  is  on  the  high- 
way to  popularity  and  profit.     Terms,  §3  a  year  in  advance. 

The  Michigan  Farmer,  July,  1851 ,  Vol.  IX,  No.  1,  Warren 
Isham,  Editor.  Published  monthly,  in  Detroit,  at  one  dol- 
lar a  year  in  advance. 

Through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Charles  Betts,  we  have  just 
made  the  acquaintance  of  this  quite  venerable  journal.  It 
is  devoted  to  agriculture  and  kindred  interests,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  service  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  State. 
Success  to  the  Michigan  Farmed. 

The  Southern  Literary  Gazette,  edited  by  Walker  & 
Richards,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  published  in  the 
South.  It  is  designed  to  be,  and  really  is,  in  every  respect, 
an  elegant,  excellent  weekly  newspaper,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  every  family.  Terms,  $2  a  year.  Address  the 
Editors,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  Metropolitan,  a  newspaper  edited  by  Mrs  N.  P. 
Lasselle,  published  at  §2  per  annum,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Lasselle  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  William 
Folks,  one  of  the  Pioneers  of  Indiana.  The  paper  is  very 
handsomely  "gotten  up,"  and  is  filled  with  well  selected  and 
well  written  original  articles.  Success  to  Mrs.  Lasselle  and 
the  Metropolitan. 
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Pumps,  Fire  Engines,  Cast  Ikon  Fountains,  etc.— The 
subscriber  manufactures  Double  Acting  Lift  and  Force 
Pumps,  well  calculated  for  Factories,  Mines,  Breweries, 
Iron  "Works,  Railroads,  Water  Stations,  Water  Boats,  Steam- 
boats and  Ships,  family  purposes,  Stationary  or  Movable 
Fire  Engines,  etc. 

The  above  Pumps,  from  their  simple  construction  and  lit- 
tle liability  to  disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  supplying 
Water-Cure  establishments  with  water,  (when  not  supplied 
by  a  natural  source,)  and  can  be  worked  in  various  ways, 
cither  by  water  power,  horse  power,  steam  or  manual  power, 
besides  using  the  same  powers  for  many  other  purposes, 
when  not  in  use  for  raising  water,  or  even  at  the  same  time. 
Water  can  be  carried  over  the  grounds  for  irrigation,  out 
houses,  etc.,  or  by  means  of  hose  and  equipments  inverted 
into  a  fire  engine.  Garden  Engines,  for  one  person  to  handle, 
with  a  small  double-acting  Force  Pomp,  can  be  used  for  va- 
rious purposes — washing  windows,  wetting  plants,  or  throw- 
ing water  upon  trees  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  worms, 
etc.,  arranged  on  two  wheels,  that  one  man  can  take  them 
from  place  to  place,  and  work  the  purnp  and  guide  the  stream 
at  the  same  time. 

Ornamental  Cast  Iron  Fountains  of  various  patterns  and 
sizes.    Jets  of  all  descriptions. 

Cistern  and  Well  Pumps.  I  also  manufacture  Lift 
Pumps,  for  cisterns  or  wells,  of  any  depth,  to  be  worked 
by  horse  poweror  manual  power.    They  are  entirely  of  metal. 

Force  Pumps  for  Wells.  Whenever  water  is  required  at 
a  higher  point  than  the  surface  of  the  well,  or  at  any  point 
where  water  will  not  flow  of  itself,  and  a  Force  Pump  would 
be  preferable,  these  are  calculated  for  the  purpose. 

Village  and  Factory  Fire  Engines.  These  engines  have  a 
double-acting  lift  and  force  pump.  They  are  light,  easily 
handled,  and  worked  by  few  men.  Brakes  are  arranged  fore 
and  aft,  or  across  the  ends. 

They  are  furnished  in  a  plain  but  neat  style.  Copper- 
rivetted  hose  of  all  sizes.  Stopcocks  of  all  descriptions. 
Wrought  Iron,  Cast  Iron,  Lead  and  Gutta  Percha  Fipes,  etc. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  call,  or  any  communication  by 
mail  will  receive  due  attention,  and  full  descriptions  given 
as  to  size  of  Pumps,  etc.  G.  B.  Farnaai,  34  Cliff  street,  up- 
stairs, formerly  D.  L.  Farnam.  May  12t 

Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Chartered  in  1345.     Total 
No.  of  Matriculants  from  1845  to  1851,  105. — The  seventh 
winter  session   of   this  College   will  commence   on  the  first 
Monday  of  November,  1851,  and  continue  four  moths      The 
chairs  of  the  Faculty  will   be   arranged  as  follows: — I.   G. 
Jones,  MD.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  ; 
R   S.  Newton,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  ;  B.  L.Hill,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Obstelrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  ; 
Z  Freeman,  M.D  ,  Professor  of  Special,  Surgical  and  Patholo- 
gical Anatomy  ;  J.  R.  Buchanan,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology,   and   Institutes   of   Medicine;    L.  K.   Jones,   M.  D..    i 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics  and  Medical    > 
Botany  ;  J.  Milton  Sanders,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,    \ 
Pharmacy  and  Toxicology;    O.E.Newton,  M.  D.,  Demon,    > 
strator  of  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Prosector. 

A  gratuitous  preliminary  course  of  Lectures  will  commence 
on  the  second  Monday  in  October.     At  the  same  time   the    j 
Demonstralor's  rooms  will  be  opened,  with  every  facility  for    \ 
the  study  of  Anatomy. 

Terms.— Tickets  to  a  full  course  of  lectures  (until  gradu-  < 
ation)  $1011  in  advance,  or  a  well  endorsed  note  for  $125.  j 
To  a  single  course  of  lectures  $<>0  in  advance  or  a  well  en-  j 
dorsed  note  for  $70.  Matriculation  ticket  $.5  —  Graduation  < 
$15 — Demonstrators  ticket  $5.  It  is  recommended  that  stu-  < 
dents,  (especially  candidates  for  graduation,)  attend  the  < 
session  at  an  early  period,  as  a  full  and  regular  attendance  i 
on  the  lectures  will  be  expected.  Anatomical  material  can  < 
be  had  in  abundance,  and  furnished  at  rates  sufficiently  rea-  \ 
sonable  to  guaranty  a  full  supply  for  every  student.  Board  i 
costs  from  $2  to  $2,50  per  week.  Students  sometimes  board  ; 
themselves  for  muchless.  Students  upon  their  arrival  in  the  i 
city  will  call  at  the  office  of  Prof.  R  S.  Newton,  on  Seventh  ' 
street  between  Vine  and  Race.  For  further  particulars  1 
address  Dr.  R.  S.  Newton,  or  Jos.  R.  BuchanaN,M.D.,  Dean,  ! 
Cincinnati.  Sep.  It.— W.  C.  &  A.  P.       ', 

The  Wells  or  Welles  and  Babcock  Families. —  Members  ; 
or  connections  of  either  of  these  families  are  hereby  notified 
that  Mr  Albert  Welles,  of  New  York,  has  been  engaged  for 
nearly  twelve  years  in  collecting  a  genealogical  history  of 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  first  founder  in  this  country; 
and  has  collected  thus  far  nearly  ten  thousand  names. 

The  object  of  this  notice  is  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  to  request  that  they  will  furnish 
without  delay,— first  the  name  in  full,  date  and  place  of 
birth  of  themselves,  their  father,  grandfather.  &c  ,  and  as  far 
back  as  known  ;  and  if  connected,  it  is  desired  to  collect  all 
the  descendantsdown  to  the  present  time,  to  embody  the  same 
with  those  collected,  and  to  make  a  book  of  each  family. 

A  very  large  Geneological  Tree,  8X10.  is  already  made — 
modelled  after  the  famous  charter  oak  of  Hartford — as  Gov. 
Thomas  Welles  was  one  of  the  first  sons — and  containing  all 
the  decendants  ascertained,  will  accompany  the  work.  These 
will  be  published  if  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  offer 
to  cover  the  expense. 

Please  attend  to  this  and  address  (post  paid),  S  R.  Wells, 
131  Nassau  street,  or  Albert  Wells,  14  Wall  st.,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  2t—  W.  C.  &  A.  P. 

Miss  M.  H.  Mowrt,  Physician,  No.  22  South  Main  street, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Sept.  2t. 

W.  H.  Collins,  Hydropathio  Physician,  Spring  Green, 
North  Providence,  R.  I,  S«Dt. 
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This  Institution,  now  entering  upon  its  fifth  year,  offers  to 
all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  Water  treatment,  one  of 
the  most  comfortable,  convenient,  and  inviting  retreats  of  the 
kind  in  New  England.  It  is  situated  on  the  Pracutt  Heights, 
within  the  bounds  of  the  city,  about  one  mile  from  the  De- 
pot, occupying  a  position  that  is  elevated  and  airy,  overlook- 
ing the  whole  city  and  its  vicinity,  presenting  to  the  view 
one  of  the  finest  prospects  the  country  affords 

The  House  is  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  40  patients, 
and  fitted  up  in  a  superior  style.     The  bathing  department 


is  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  be  inviting  and  easy  of  access,  from  either 
wing  of  the  building,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  ladies, 
the  other  by  the  gentlemen. 

Terms  for  board  and  treatment  vary  from  $6  to  $9perweek, 
according  to  rooms  occupied  and  attention  required. 

All  communications  for  further  information  addressed  to 
the  subscriber,  Lowell,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
MR.  ROUND Y,  H.  FOSTER,  M  D. 

Proprietor.  Physician. 


Buchanan's  Journal  op  Man,  (enlarged)  monthly,  32  J 
pages,  $L  per  annum,  in  advance — Bimonthly  and  monthly,  ; 
$2  per  annum,  in  advance  ;  six  numbers  of  32  pages  and  six  ; 
of  98  pages  each,  making  768  per  annum. 

Volume  3d,  from  July,  1851,  to  July  1852,  will  continue  as  ! 
heretofore  to  present  new  discoveries  in  Phrenology,  Physi-  ! 
Ology,  and  Physiognomy,  forming  a  complete  and  original 
system  of  Anthropology,  and  will  survey  from  this  new  po- 
sition the  great  spiritual  and  humanitarian  progress  of  the 
age.  Specimen  numbers  freely  and  gratuitously  sent  by 
mail.  Volume  1st,  containing  624  pages  and  nine  illustra- 
tive plates — two  showing  the  new  system  of  Phrenology — 
will  be  sent  by  mail  for  $2.  Address  the  editor,  Dr.  J.  R. 
Buchanan,  Cincinnati.  Sept.  2  t. — W.C.&A.  P. 

Forkst  City  Water  Cure — Located  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Cayuga  lake.  The  medical  depart- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  S  O  Gleason,  M.  D.,  former  Physi- 
cian to  the  Glen  Haven  Cure.  Mrs.  R  B.  Gleason  will  take 
specific  charge  of  the  female  patients,  Persons  coming  from 
New  York,  and  from  the  Southern  Counties,  can  take  the 
Ithaca  Rail  Road,  which  intersects  with  New  York  and  Erie 
Rail  Road  at  Owego,  and  arrive  at  Ithaca  every  night  and 
morning.  From  the  North,  East,  and  West,  can  take  the 
stage  at  Auburn  every  morning,  or  a  steamboat  at  Cayuga 
Bridge  every  afternoon  for  Ithaca.  The  stage  leaves  Ithaca 
every  morning  for  Auburn,  passing  the  Cure. 

Terms — Board,  fuel,  lights,  medical  advice,  attendance, 
&c,  §5  to  $10  per  week,  varying  according  to  room  and  at- 
tention required.  Payments  made  weekly.  Each  patient 
will  furnish  three  good  sized  cotton  comfortables,  one  wool- 
en blanket  and  a  linen  packing  sheet,  1  3-4  yards  long  by 
1  1-2  yards  wide,  besides  four  coarse  bath  towels.  Some  old 
linen  for  bandages  will  be  desirable.  All  business  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  J.  F.  Burdick,  Forest  City  P.  O.,  Tompkins 
Co.,N.  Y.,  post  paid.  ap  b'm 

Water  Cure  Establishment — By  Edward  Acker,  M.  D., 
Phillipsburgh,  opposite  the  town  of  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio, 
Beaver  county,  Pa.  Sept.  ly. 

Boston'Female  Medical  School,  conducted  by  the  Female 
Medical  Education  Society.  The  seventh  term  will  com- 
mence on  Wednesday,  Nov.  5,  1851,  and  continue  three 
months.  Tuition  $-25.  Board  in  the  city  to  be  had  at  52 
to  $3  per  week.  The  Society's  Report,  giving  particulars, 
;  can  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary.  Timothy  Gilbert.  Phes. 
i    Samuel  Gregory,  Secy.  17  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sept.  2t  A  P  &  W  C. 

;  Glen  Haven  Water  Cure  — This  retreat  for  the  sick,  so 

't  splendid  in  its  location,  so  beautiful  in  its  scenery,  with  its 

j  clear  quiet  lake,  and  its  abundance  of  Soft  Mountain  Wa- 

(  ter,  has  been  thoroughly  refitted  the  past  winter,  and  is  nou> 

\  open.     Its  bath-house  is   in   prime   order.     Walks    up    the 

(  mountain  to  the  Falls  are  being  opened.     A  plunge  and  a 

;,  douche   bath   will   be   put  up  at  the  Glen,  for  use  in  warm 

<  weather.     The  treatment  is  radical  but  careful  ;  and  under 
S  the  special  charge  of  Mrs.  L  E.Jackson  and  MissT.  Gilbert, 

<  ladies  will  have  the  most  thorough  attention.     Gentlemen 


will  be  in  charge  of  my  son,  Giles  E.  Jackson,  who  is  intel- 
ligent, prompt,  and  skilful.  In  no  department  shall  any  of 
us  spare  labor  to  make  health  come  back  to  the  cheeks  of 
our  guests. 

Prices — These  we  put  within  the  reach  of  almost  all,  and 
those  too  poor  to  pay  them  in  full,  we  will  take  at  a  reduc- 
tion— provided,  1st,  we  can  accommodate  them;  and,  2nd, 
that  they  will  satisfy  us  of  their  inability  to  pay,  by  r/spon 
sible  references.  We  charge  for  front  room  six  dollars 
a.  week  ;  for  rear  room  five  dollars,  payable  weekly.  These 
rooms  will  never  be  occupied  by  more  than  two  persons 
at  a  time.  We  charge  no  fee  for  examination,  and  those 
addressing  us  by  letter  can  have  all  the  information  we  can 
give  about  the  treatment  in  the  Cure  or  at  home,  free  OF 
charge  to  them,  provided  they  pay  postage. — James  C.  Jack- 
son, M.  D.,  Physician.  Our  address  is  Scott,  Cortlandt  Co., 
N.  Y. 

Water-Ctre  Institute. — Patients  wrill  be  treated  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  at  the  commodious  city  establishment, 
15  Laight  street,  New  York,  and  at  Lebanon  Springs,  from 
May  1st  to  Nov.  1st.  Both  places  hereafter  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  T.  Trall,  and  the  domestic  manage- 
ment of  Dr  Cambel  &  Son.  Dr.  Trall  will  be  at  the  city 
institution  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  of  each  week  until 
November  1st,  and  daily  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Com- 
petent assistants  will  be  in  attendance  during  his  temporary 
absence  from  either  place.  The  terms  will  be  as  reasonable 
ss  at  any  other  establishment  having  the  same  advantages, 
in  the  United  States., 

'  N.  B. — Dr.  TRALLhas  secured  the  assistance  of  Dr.  J.  L.Hos- 
FORD,  who  will  be  in  constant  attendance  at  the  Springs  the 
present  season.  They  are  prepared  to  treat  those  displace- 
ments and  other  local  affections  of  females,  requiring  unu- 
sual attention  to  manage  successfully,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  provided  with  all  the  requisite  mechanical  and  phy- 
siological appliances.  tf 

Water-Cure. — Friends  of  Hydropathy,  and  the  afflicted 
in  general,  are  hereby  respectfully  informed  that  the  Water- 
Cure  establishment  of  Dr.  C.  Baelz,  near  Brownsville,  Pa., 
for  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases,  is  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion. The  flattering  rise  of  this  institution  in  public  favor 
has  induced  the  proprietor  to  add  yearly  improvements  for 
the  comfortand  accommodation  of  the  increasing  numbers  of 
visitors.  Terms  are  $(i  per  week,  payable  weekly.  Two 
woollen  blankets,  two  cotton  sheets,  three  comforts  and  six 
towels,  have  to  be  provided  by  patients.  Letters  post  paid, 
will  receive  due  attention.  ap  ly 

Mount  Frospect  Water  Cure. — Binghamton,  Broome  Co., 
N.  Y,  accessible  six  times  a  day,  by  N.Y.  and  Erie  Rail 
Road.  Patients  are  received  and  treated  all  the  year  round 
without  any  reference  to  winter.  No  letters  received  unless 
the  postage  Is  prepaid.         Clem't.  B.  Barrett,  M.  D., 

Principal  and  Resident  Physician. 

f  ept.  6t-A.  P.  &  W.  C.  J. 

The  Crystal  Lake  Water  Cure  Institute,  is  now  open 
to  receive  patients,  under  ray  direction,  near  Dundaff,  Sus- 
qnehannah  Co.  Pa.  Bkmjamin  Ayers,  EsQ.  Proprietor,  Dr. 
W.m.  E.  Rogers,  Attending  Physician,  Sept.  2  t. 
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A  plant  requires  a  good  seed  or  germ,  a  good 
soil,  a  suitable  degree  of  moisture,  free  access  to 
air,  light,  and  a  proper  temperature.  An  animal 
requires,  also,  a  sound  germ,  a  healthy  food,  light, 
air,  a  proper  temperature,  and  the  exercise  of 
its  faculties  and  passions.  The  plant  draws 
its  food  from  the  soil ;  the  animals  draw  theirs 
directly  or  indirectly  from  vegetables.  The 
stomach  of  the  animal  answers  to  the  soil  of  the 
plant.  The  plant  extends  its  absorbent  vessels 
after  food  in  the  earth — we  bring  food  within 
reach  of  our  absorbents,  by  conveying  it  into  the 
stomach.  Plants  and  animals  alike  need  light, 
air,  and  moisture,  and  cannot  be  developed  with- 
out them. — Introduction  to  the  Water  Cure. 


WOMAN  THE  PHYSICIAN- 

BY  MRS.  M.  S.  GOVE  NICHOLS. 

AN    INAUGURAL    ADDRESS,  GIVEN   AT  THE    OPENING    OF  THE    AMERICAN 
HYDROPATHIC   INSTITUTE,  SEPT.  15,  1851. 

Words  are  the  signs  of  our  ideas,  if  we  have 
ideas,  and  often  the  lamentable  proof  of  our  want 
of  them.  Words  contain  just  as  much  meaning  as 
we  have  to  put  in  them,  just  as  life  is  filled  with 
as  many  brave  deeds  as  we  have  power  to  perforin. 

Our  age  is  manifestly  an  age  of  want,  as  well  as 
of  abundance.  Each  world-critic  sees  a  particular 
want  Few  can  look  over  the  whole  of  humanity, 
and  discern  all  our  needs  at  once.  It  is  doubtless 
wisely  ordered,  that  the  masses  see  not  many  du- 
ties at  once.  We  should  shrink  from  liviDg,  could 
we  comprehend  in  a  moment  all  that  life  implies 
and  should  contain. 

As  a  physician  I  assert,  that  the  want  of  our  age  is 
health ;  and  this  Avord  to  me  comprehends  the 
ability  to  fulfil  our  duty  to  God  and  man ;  the  power 
to  work  and  worship  acceptably.  It  comprehends 
all  beauty  and  all  sanctity ;  the  highest  art,  the 
truest  nature,  the  most  glorious  and  most  delicate 
achievement,  and  the  utmost  conceivable  of  human 
enjoyment. 

Different  persons  express  this  want  differently, 
each  giving  his  own  definition  to  his  expression. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  says  the  world 
wants  Faith.  I  believe  that  Nicholas  is  a  wise 
man,  provided  he  knows  what  he  means.  The 
Transcendentalist  says  the  world  wants  Being,  and 
I  am  willing  to  consider  him  as  wise  as  Nicholas, 
with  the  same  proviso. 

Minor  and  fragmentary  moralists  each  see  a  sep- 
arate need  for  our  poor  humanity,  and  all  labor  to 
give  us  what  they  deem  the  sovereign  good. 
Some  see  that  the  rights  of  woman  are  not  all  con- 
ceded to  her;  that  her  character  is  undeveloped, 
and  her  influence  insufficiently  exercised,  felt,  or 
acknowledged.  The  peace-man  would  scatter 
olive  leaves  ;  the  abolitionist  would  give  to  chat- 
tel man  free  papers  the  world  over,  even  though 
he  had  no  other  gift,  and  starved  in  his  first,  blind, 
ignorant,  and  helpless  freedom.  There  is  likely  to 
be  difference  of  opinion  for  some  time  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  bonds  and  bread  are  to  be  preferred 
to  freedom  and  starvation.  It  is  at  least  well  to 
be  allowed  the  courtesy  of  choice. 


All  reformers,  from  the  advocate  of  the  short 
dress,  called  by  the  barbarous  name  Turkish, 
(doubtless  in  deference  to  a  crab-like  conservatism,) 
to  the  reformers  of  government,  society,  and  the 
universe,  all  have  some  one  idea  so  prominent  that 
they  are  prone  to  lose  sight  of  all  others.  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  I  share  a  lot  so  common,  and 
come  to  you  with  my  one  idea,  the  idea  of  my 
life — Woman  the  Physician.  As  our  ideal  is  often 
higher  than  our  actual  achievement,  I  may  be  able 
to  give  you  a  better  picture  than  original  of  a 
Physician. 

The  education  and  healthy  development  of  wo- 
man are  wants  of  the  world  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, that  everywhere  force  themselves  upon  our 
consideration.  The  weakness,  sickness,  and  gene- 
ral inefficiency  of  women,  in  civilization,  are  ap- 
palling facts.  We  cannot  look  to  the  mass  of 
them  for  achievement;  they  have  enough  to  do  to 
bear  the  burden  of  existence.  The  fashionable 
women  of  civilized  countries  are  miserable  victims 
of  disease  and  doctors,  peripatetic  apothecaries' 
shops,  and  walking  show-cases  of  fancy  articles. 
Their  God  is  fashion,  and  they  are  zealous  wor- 
shipers, considering  their  weakness.  I  do  not 
speak  to  these,  and  I  only  speak  of  them  to  make 
plain  the  poverty  of  the  world.  The  world  is  not 
peopled  with  such'.  Thanks  to  the  good  God  !  In 
America  especially,  women  are  asking  new  spheres 
in  all  directions.  I  do  not  come  here  to  plead  for 
the  equality  of  the  sexes.  Perhaps  I  believe  in 
that  old  compliment  that  calls  woman  the  better 
half — perhaps  not.  Possibly  I  believe  that  my 
husband  is  better  than  myself.  In  any  event,  I 
do  not  come  to  pray  for  equality,  nor  to  prove  it 
I  come  to  demonstrate  great  needs;  to  show  how 
much  the  world  wants  woman  as  a  physician,  and 
what  woman  needs  to  qualify  her  for  this  respon- 
sible position. 

The  Past,  with  the  lancet,  and  poison,  and  ope- 
rative surgery,  did  not  insult  woman  by  asking 
her  to  become  a  physician  ;  and  the  Past  has  not 
asked  her  to  become  hangman,  general,  or  jailer. 

We  may  well  excuse  all  believers  in  Allopathy, 
if  they  judge  woman  unfit  for  the  profession. 
Their  judgment  is  wise,  and  creditable  to  them 
and  us.  To  the  honor  of  woman  be  it  recorded, 
she  has  not  entered  the  allopathic  profession  of 
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medicine,  because  she  was  wholly  unfit  for  it.  She 
has  been  a  nurse,  and  has  culled  simples,  and  has 
done  all  in  her  power  to  relieve  the  suffering  and 
sick  in  all  time.  "When  Homoeopathy  came,  with 
its  negative  good  and  its  positive  reformation  of 
habits,  woman,  in  the  abundance  of  her  faith,  be- 
came a  domestic  physician  in  very  many  instances, 
and  in  a  few  she  has  taken  a  public  position,  and 
given  the  one  hundred  millionth  or  billionth  part 
of  a  grain  of  charcoal,  chalk,  or  arsenic,  with  a 
beautiful  belief  that  the  medicine  would  do  good, 
and  a  pretty  positive  assurance,  founded  on  all 
common  sense  and  human  experience,  that  it  could 
do  no  harm. 

Just  in  proportion  as  the  profession  of  medicine 
has  become  humane,  just  in  proportion  as  it  has  be- 
come what  it  has  always  claimed  to  be, — the  art  of 
healing, — just  in  that  proportion  has  woman  been 
found  ready  to  engage  in  it,  and  make  it  her  life- 
work  ;  and  reasoning  from  analogy,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  when  politics,  the  pulpit,  and  the  legal 
profession,  become  in  like  manner  ameliorated, 
women  will  be  found  able  and  willing  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  these  professions. 

"Women  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  practice  the  art 
of  healing.  In  sickness  we  want  sympathy  and 
kindness;  we  want  abundance  of  the  love  Avhich 
creates  and  strengthens  continually.  Every- 
body knows  that  it  is  woman's  business  to  love, 
whilst  love  is  an  episode  to  man.  Behold,  then, 
the  proof  of  woman's  fitness  to  relieve  sickness 
and  suffering.  Indeed,  woman  has  given  ages  of 
proof  of  her  loving  humanity,  by  not  entering  the 
profession  of  medicine  during  its  "  reign  of  terror.'' 
I  here  disclaim  all  feeling  of  hostility  to  man. 
I  do  not  say  that  he  is  an  unloving  being,  or  unfit 
to  be  a  physician.  "We  want  him  in  all  his  strength, 
and  in  all  his  wisdom.  But  we  want  also  the 
tenderer  love,  the  sublimer  devotion,  the  never 
to  be  wearied  patience  and  kindness  of  woman. 

Because  man  has  had  the  strength  to  be  the 
destroyer  of  his  race,  to  be  a  general,  a  surgeon,  a 
butcher,  and  a  hangman,  we  want  him  with  all 
this  power,  which  is  to  woman  incomprehensible, 
for  better  uses.     Because  woman  has  been  too  lov- 
ing, unless  in  rare  exceptions,  to  be  a  destroyer, 
we  want  her  in  all  her  tenderness  to  be  a  physi-  i 
cian.     Woman  has  been  the  nurse  of  man  in  all  j 
ages.     To  make  her  care  in  the  highest  degree  j 
available,  man  has  only  to  add  his  philosophic  wis-  j 
dom  to  woman's   loving   kindness.     Man  should  j 
teach  woman  all  that  he   can.     She  will  ubo  all  j 
that  she  learns  wisely  and  affectionately,  and  she  j 
will  make  no  contemptible  additions  to  the  store.   ' 
The  lore  of  experience  and  intuitive  understanding  j 
are  by  no  means  valueless. 

There  are  many  conditions  in  which  woman  \ 
may  serve  as  a  physician  with  more  propriety  than  j 
man.  I  am  not  one  to  engage  in  any  crusade 
against  the  employment  of  male  physicians.  In  any  \ 
circumstances  where  they  can  be  of  highest  use,  j 
they  should  serve.  The  person  best  qualified  to  ; 
serve  should  be  employed  in  all  the  business  of  \ 
life.  \ 

Much  has  been  said  against  male   accoucheurs.  < 
I  see  a  necessity  for    men  to  serve  in  this  ca-  5 
pacity,  that  is  not  generally  recognized.     In  bar-  } 
barous  countries,  and  in  barbaric  ages,  women 
were  the  property  of  the   strongest.     The  fact 


\  of  property  in  woman  exists  in  the  highest  civil- 
;  ization.  "Women  have  little  chance  of  choice  in 
\  marriage,  and  often  less  capacity  to  choose.  A 
i  woman  marries  sometimes  to  secure  a  home, 
sometimes  to  escape  an  unpleasant  one,  perhaps, 
|  for  a  fashionable  establishment.     There  are  many 

<  motives,  beside  affection,  that  secure  the  contract 
j  called   marriage ;  and  in  marriages   induced  by 

<  love,  there  are  changes  necessitated  by  different 
•  degrees  of  progress  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  and 
(  in  stupidity  and  evils.  The  bloated  and  stultified 
\  drunkard,  the  trembling  and  palsied  debauchee, 
j  were  once  taken  by  their  wives  in  wedlock,  as 
\  pure  and  healthy  and  earnest  men.  Are  they  the 
!  same  men  with  whom  the  contract  was  made  ? 
'<  But  marriage  is  indissoluble,  and  generally  it 
\  becomes  the  nursery  of  new  plants.  In  an  unlov- 
\   ing  or  hateful  marriage,  God  alone  knows  how 

heavy  is  the  burden  of  maternity,  or  how  earnest- 
ly the  suffering  mother  asks  strength  of  God  ;  and 
is  it  wonderful  that  in  a  much  more  evil  time 
than  the  present,  when  woman  was  owned  out- 
right, and  could  be  sold  by  her  husband,  with  a 
halter  around  her  neck,  that  the  miseries  of  un- 
loving maternity,  supported  by  no  sympathy 
from  the  husband-owner,  should  have  obtained 
from  Providence  the  mitigation  of  the  masculine 
sympathy  of  the  physician  ? 

It  seems  plain  that  the  employment  of  men  as 
midwives  has  been  a  Divine  ordination,  to  miti 
gate  the  evil  of  the  ownership  marriage. 

Physicians  have,  in  general,  given  a  refined  and 
generous'and  sustaining  sympathy  to  women  in 
this  hour  of  most  terrific  need.    Still  it  is  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times,  that  there 
is,  all  over  our  country,  an  increasing  demand  for 
female  practitioners  in  obstetrics.     It  is,  to  me, 
conclusive  evidence  that  love  is  predominating  in 
our  marriages  more  and  more  ;  that  women  are 
\  regarded  more  as  individuals,  and  less  as  property. 
j  I  do  not  complain  that  men  have  been  iiseful  in 
\  the  practice  of  obstetrics,  or  as  operative  surgeons, 
j   or  as  generals,  jailers,  or  butchers.     But  I  rejoice 
j  that  the  recognized  individuality  of  woman,  the 
|   loving  marriage,  the  ability  to  cure  wounds  and 
bruises,  are  legitimately  lessening  the   labors  of 
•  the  man-midwife  and  surgeon  ;  whilst  the  peace- 
!   ful   disposition  of  nationp,  the  paucity  of  crimes, 
'  and  the  less  consumption  of  animal  food,  leave 
less  employment  for  the  jailer  and  the  butcher  of 
men  and  animals. 

You  may  think  in  all  this  there  is  slight  cause 
of  gratulation.  The  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand  shall  fill  the  whole  heaven,  and  the 
faint  dawn  of  morning  is  sure  to  precede  high 
noon. 

If  the  duties  of  any  profession  are  well  and 
wisely  performed  by  men  or  women,  w7e  have  no 
cause  of  complaint.  That  men  are  better  adapted 
to  some  pursuits,  and  women  to  others,  is  an  evi- 
dent fact.  A  bad  man,  who  shields  himself  under 
the  sanction  of  the  medical  profession,  can  do 
more  to  corrupt  and  abuse  than  a  woman. 

Bad  men  can  more  deeply  outrage  and  abuse 
woman  in  the  medical  profession  than  in  any 
other.  Many  men,  under  the  name  of  doctor,  are 
amassing  fortune,  and  corrupting  the  weak  and 
ignorant  multitude  of  women;  therefore  I  de- 
mand that  woman  be  educated  and  qualified  to 


protect  herself  and  her  sex.  I  can  bear  honorable 
testimony  to  the  moral  worth  and  good  intention 
of  a  majority  of  the  medical  profession,  though  I 
consider  their  practice  bad  and  poisonous  in  the 
extreme.  But  there  are  numbers  of  men  who 
shield  themselves  under  the  title  of  doctor,  for 
whose  deeds  murder  is  too  mild  a  name,  and  for 
whose  punishment  a  new  penal  code  might  be 
needful,  for  the  death  penalty  would  be  wholly 
inadequate. 

I  cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  much  on  this 
subject     It   is   too   fraught    with    horror,    with 
all  that  is  revolting  to  benevolence  and  purity. 
Men  whose  victims  are  the  last  to  understand  or 
complain,  are  insured  fortune,  and  safety  from  the 
prison  or  the  gallows  by  the  fatal  disease,  and  still 
the   more  fatal  ignorance  of   woman.     There  is 
neither  hope  nor  help  for  this,  but  in  educating 
woman  to  be  physician  of  her  sex.     Year  after 
year  have  I  labored  to  rescue  woman  from  her 
degrading  bondage  to  quackery.     Abuses  are  con- 
stantly coming  to  my  knowledge.     Men  are  prac- 
tising in  large  numbers,  who  have  neither  learn- 
ing, honor,  nor  common  decency;  but  others  who 
pretend  to  all  these,  are  probably  more  mischiev- 
ous.    Abuses,   deception,  and  outrage  have  been 
communicated  to  me  by  my  patients,  till  my  whole 
being  has  been  aroused  almost  to  madness,  and  I 
had  wished  I  had  the  power  to  curse  and  wither 
from  the  earth  those  who  could  deliberately  do 
such   foul   wrong.     Woman,   in    weakness,   igno- 
rance,  and  innocence,  the  victim  of  a  thousand 
crushing  falsehoods,  turns  to  man  for  help.     It  is 
bad  enough  when  he  honestly  attempts  to  restore 
her  health  by  giving  her  deadly  poisons,  by  actu- 
al and  potential  cautery,  and  by  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  a  profession,  often  more  cruel  than  death. 
But   when,  for  money  or  the  gratification  of 
motives    a  thousand  times  more   base  than  the 
mercenary,  men  become  the  instruments  of  a  cor- 
ruption more  to  be  dreaded  than  murder,   it  is 
time  that  God  and  man  should  say,  Let  there  be 
light  I     Educate  woman,  and  you  give  her  the 
first  and  most  indispensable  condition  of  salvation. 
So  long  as  she  is  helpless  from  disease  and  igno- 
rance, she  is  the  prey  of  bad  men.     Give  her 
knowledge,  let  her  know  the  causes  of  disease,  and 
the  methods  of  cure  ;  let  her  know  herself  better 
than  the  best  and  wisest  man  can  know  her.     Do 
this,  and  the  hour  of  her  redemption  has  come. 
And  woman  will  not  be  redeemed  alone.  She  is  the 
mother  of  man.     If  she  is  degraded,  her  offspring 
is  degraded.  If  she  is  elevated,  man  is  correspond- 
ingly elevated.     God  has  ordained,  in  wisdom 
that   the   children   of    the   wretched   should   be 
wretched  too,  that  they  should  live  for  weakness 
or  wickedness,  or  die  untimely  deaths.    The  great 
lessons  of  crime,  insanity,  sickness,  and  death  go  on 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  world  is  learning.  The 
thickest  stupidity  is  pierced  at  last.     Questioners 
are  abroad.    Why  are  we  sick  ?     Why  cannot  the 
doctors  cure  us  ?     Wny  are  we  wicked  ?     Why 
cannot  the  church  and  its  ministers  do  more  for  us 
than  just  palliate  and  render  our  badness  beara- 
ble ?     Why  don't  the  jail,  the  prison,  and  the  scaf- 
fold cure  society?  Men,  women,  and  society  have 
asked  a  cure  so  long  in  vain,  that  they  begin  to 
distrust  their  doctors.     If  they  can  cure  why  do 
they  not  ?     We  are  tired  of  professions  and  pro- 
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I  raises.  We  ask  other  help.  Let  woman  be  edu- 
cated. Let  her  have  healthy  development ;  and 
if  we  cannot  save  the  present  race,  let  us  raise  up 
a  new  race. 

We  want  truer  and  more  elevated  ideas  of 
womanhood.  We  must  have  free,  noble,  healthy 
mothers,  before  we  can  have  men.  The  cramped 
waist,  the  crushed  vitals,  the  loaded  spine,  the 
trailing  skirts,  the  fettered  limbs,  the  feeble,  fear- 
ful being,  who  has  no  rights  but  to  be  maintained, 
protected,  and  doctored,  can  train  us  no  Washing- 
tons,  Franklins,  or  Jeffersons,  no  wise  or  great 
men,  and  no  women  worthier  the  name  than  their 
mothers.  We  want  women  who  can  break  the 
bonds  of  custom,  who  are  great  enough  to  be 
emancipated  from  all  that  weakens,  degrades,  and 
destroys,  and  who  will  teach  others  the  holy 
lessons  of  a  true  freedom,  not  to  be  independent 
of  man,  but  that  man  and  woman  should  be  mu- 
tually dependent. 

.  In  the  life-struggle  of  a  wise  humanity,  men 
and  women  must  be  united,  and  strive  together 
for  the  highest  good.  There  are  brave  women 
in  our  land — women  who  dare  to  work  for  God 
and  their  brethren — who  are  r?ady  to  devote 
themselves  religiously  to  their  own  elevation,  and 
that  of  their  fellows.  In  these,  and  for  these, 
there  is  hope.  We  want  a  band  of  devoted  phy- 
sicians, who  shall  be  the  teachers  and  the  healers. 
Woman  must  enter  upon  this  work,  with  her 
whole  being  possessed  and  informed  by  a  devo- 
tion, deep  as  the  fountains  of  her  existence,  and 
broad  as  life,  with  all  its  duties  and  develop- 
ments. 

When  woman  ceases  to  be  religious,  she  ceases 
to  be  woman.  She  may  be  no  devotee  to  isms — 
she  may  believe  that  heroes  who  have  given  their 
names  to  sects,  are  not  more  heroic  than  those 
who  have  been  protestants  against  sects.  She  may 
see  good  in  all  modes  of  honest  thought,  though 
the^thinker  be  Christian,  Jew,  Mohammedan,  or 
neither,-  and  she  may  see  error  and  evil  in  the 
whole  of  humanity.  But  in  all,  and  through  all, 
woman  must  be  devoted  to  the  highest  good  of 
our  r-ace,  or  she  fills  not  the  idea  of  woman.  She 
must  always  be  conscious  that  the  world's  future 
belongs  to  God  and  to  woman.  If  the  world  is 
to  be  filled  with  heroes,  whose  hands  are  unstained 
with  blood,  and  with  lovers  untainted  by  lust, 
and  with  sages  wise  to  banish  crime,  and  poverty, 
and  disease  from  the  earth,  woman  is  to  be  the 
mother  of  these. 

Woman  must  be  the  lover  of  God  and  man. 
She  must  be  wise  to  make  her  love  a  saving  grace. 
She  must  labor  in  her  God-given  strength,  at  all 
times,  for  the  elevation  of  our  race.  Such  a 
woman  is  the  true  worshiper,  and  may  be  the 
worthy  physician ;  no  other  can.  As  woman  ap- 
proximates this  standard  of  truth  and  goodness, 
she  becomes,  in  such  proportion,  able  to  fulfill  the 
high  and  sacred  duties  of  the  physician. 

Truly,  it  is  a  sublime  work  to  be  the  teacher  and 
the  almoner  of  purity  and  health,  to  lead  woman 
up  to  that  height  of  wisdom  and  goodness  that 
shall  make  her  worthy  to  be  a  mother. 

Man  has  been  a  law-maker  for  woman,  and  a 
law-breaker  for  himself.  We  will  not  set  him 
aside  for  incapacity,  for  the  same  power  that  does 
mischief  may  do  good.     But  woman  must  legis- 


j  late  for  herself  and  her  children  at  home.     Her 
\  first  need  is  devotion,  her  next  is  wisdom.     All 
the  knowledge  in  the  world  is  useless  without  the 
love  that  appropriates  it 

Wofean  must  hove  health  and  endurance,  or  she 
is  manifestly  unfit  for  the  arduous  duties  of  the 
medical  profession.  She  must  have  these  by  in- 
heritance or  acquisition.  When  woman  acquires 
health,  she  knows  how  she  has  won  it,  and  she 
can  direct  others  often  more  efficiently  than  those 
who  have  always  been  well.  I  apprehend  few 
women  can  be  found  with  enough  of  health  to 
disqualify  them  for  sympathy  with  the  sick.  The 
civilized  world  is  full  of  sick  women.  This  is  the 
mighty  evil  that  now  overshadows  the  world.  It 
must  be  removed,  or  mankind  has  no  future. 

If  the  human  race  could  be  at  once  annihilated, 
or  resolved  into  elements  that  might  be  again 
combined  more  creditably  to  God  and  man,  it 
would  be  well ;  but  to  live  the  imbecile,  suffering, 
dying  lives  of  the  many,  is  a  fate  too  terrible  to 
contemplate,  much  more  so  to  endure. 

Our  planet  is  afflicted  with  the  horrible  erup- 
tion of  deserts  and  cities,  marshes,  swamps,  and 
snows.  It  ha3  varieties  of  surface  too  sick  to 
sustain  human  life  at  all,  or  sustaining  it  in  health 
immeasurably  below  the  brutes,  and  in  reason 
scarcely  above  them. 

We  have  courts  of  law.  We  have  the  prison 
and  the  gallows.  We  have  pulpits  that  point  to 
a  future  more  appalling  than  our  present ;  for  this 
world  has  water,  and  we  have  drugs  and  doctors, 
and  a  thousand  other  evils,  that  force  113  from  the 
present  to  the  unknown  future. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  man  and  the  earth.  We 
have  work  to  do,  if  we  would  save  ourselves  and 
the  beautiful  earth  that  God  has  given  us. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE -NO.  II. 

BY  T.    ANTISEIX,    M.  D. 

To  review  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  to  study 
them  alike  in  their  minutest  bearings,  as  well  as 
in  their  most  extensive  development,  we  must  turn 
our  attention  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  where 
may  be  found,  carried  out  on  a  stupendous  scale, 
the  beautiful  reactions  consequent  on  the  chemical 
properties  of  earth,  water,  and  air,  reciprocally  an- 
tagonizing each  other.  The  balance  of  those 
forces  results  in  the  building  up  of  the  enormous 
forests  of  the  untenanted  wilds  of  nature,  a  growth 
which,  though  silent  in  its  action,  and  inapprecia- 
ble to  the  most  observing  sense  within  a  limited 
period,  is  yet  almost  inconceivable  in  amount,  and 
not  sufficientlv  to  be  admired  for  its   beneficent 


but  new  apparatus  has  to  be  introduced,  and  com- 
plexity becomes  an  ingredient.  Where  is  the  de- 
fect owing,  but  to  our  present  incomplete  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  of  surfaces  to  each  other, 
which  does  not  allow  us  to  present  them  together 
without  producing  that  jarring  and  friction  with 
which  human  machinery  is  ever  accompanied.  In 
nature  we  see  the  loftiest  and  the  strongest  struc- 
tures reared  by  that  silent  and  invisible  power, 
slow,  but  never-ceasing  in  its  operations,  performed 
by  the  simplest  contrivances,  and  the  smallest 
number  of  parts,  and  therefore  producing  none  of 
the  jarring  and  friction,  the  consequent  attendant 
of  man's  feebler  imitations.  These  lofty  piles  of 
organized  labor,  when  left  to  themselves,  resolve 
their  more  complex  posts  back  to  the  simpler  ele- 
ments from  whence  they  sprung ;  and  unless  their 
growth  be  arrested,  and  their  processes  of  life  exa- 
mined, we  can  obtain  no  estimate  of  how  much  is 
contributed  by  external  nature  to  make  a  living 
plant. 

When  the  forest  is  burned,  the  ash  which  is  left 
indicates  the  amount  of  matter  derived  from  the 
earth  to  make  up  the   constitution  of  the   tree. 
This  proportion  varies  in  different  plants,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  plant.  Thus  annuals  and 
biennials  contain  a  greater  per  centage  of  mineral 
matters ;  and  the  young  shoots  and  green  parts  of 
perennials  contain  more  than  the  older,  drier,  and 
less  colored  parts.  Its  absolute  quantity  ranges  from 
1  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  dry  plant.    The  remainder, 
being  from  88  to  99  per  cent.,  are  the  portions  de- 
\  rived  by  growth  from  the  water  and  the  air.     It 
\  is  possible   to  separately  estimate  these.     If  the 
\  plant  have  been  moist,  and  be  dried,  as  long  as  it 
s  will  give  off  any  water,  we  may  determine  how 
I  much  water  existed  in  that  state  in  the  vegetable. 
\  This  quantity  varies  in  different  parts  of  a  plant 
j  from  5  to  75  per  cent.     The  application  of  heat  to 
!  any  farther  extent  is  incapable  of  obtaining  more 
\  water  as  such  from  the  organism ;   but  still  water 
5  has  been  solidified,  and  remains  yet  fixed  in  its 
tissues,  but  prevented  from  escaping  at  any  tem- 
perature short  of  total  decomposition.     This  is  oc- 
casionally termed  water  of  combination,  because 
it  is  the  element  with  which  it  is  combined  which 
marks  its  properties,  and  renders  its  dilution  and 
separation   more    difficult.     By  careful  analysis, 
however,  it  may  be  shown,  that  this  second  quan- 
tity of  water  exists  to  the  amount  of  50  per  cent, 
of  the  dry  mass ;  that  which  remains  behind,  the 
\  black  mass  of  charcoal  or  carbon,  equal  in  amount 
I  in  the  dry  plant  to  the  foregoing,  is  that  portion 
|  which  has  been  derived  from  the  air :  so  that  we 
|  might,  with  a  great  degree  of  precision,  from  the 
foregoing  statements,  determine  the  sources  of  the 


Derived  from  the  earth, 

2  parts 

M               "      water, 

58     " 

"                "      air, 

40     " 

purposes.     When  the  skill  and  inventive  power  S  materials  of  the  vegetable  race,  and   state  them 

of  man  is  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  a  fabric,  or  j  ^nU9  . 

the  construction  of  a  machine,  the  end  is  attained 
often  by  the  sacrifice  of  beauty  in  configuration, 
or  simplicity  of  structure.  In  a  cotton  manufac- 
tory, what  a  confused  hum  and  a  bewildering  mo- 
notony of  spindle-rolling  ;  and  in  the  working  of 
the  modern  apostle  of  civilization,  the  printing 
press,  the  sight  and  the  sound  convey  to  the  sense 
the  idea  of  great  force  exerted.  It  cannot  be  that 
the  noise  is  inseparable  from  the  working  of  the 
machine,  for  it  is  possible  to  deaden  the  sound  by 


In     100  parts. 

Such  would  be  the  composition  of  a  branch  of  a 
tree. 

We  shall  now  confine  our  attention  for  some 
time  to  that  portion  derived  from  the  earth.    This 


Ci 


buffers,  and  yet  the  work  is  equally  well  done  ;  \  mineral  matter  which  the  plant  abstracts  from  the 


3^ 
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earth  is  always  of  a  steady  amount  in  the  same 
species  of  plants.  Abundant  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ash 
found  in  the  same  plant  is  always  the  same ;  and 
also  that  grown  on  the  same  soil,  and  under  the 
same  circumstances,  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  ash  left  by  no  two  species  of  plants  is  the 
same  ;  the  ash  of  each  differing  the  more  widely  in 
this  respect,  the  more  remote  in  botanical  relations 
the  two  species  are.  So  that  from  this  it  appears, 
that  the  ash  left  in  our  stoves  after  burning  of 
wood  is  no  accidental  impurity,  casually  intro- 
duced, but  a  really  essential  part  of  the  substance 
of  the  tree,  without  which  it  cannot  enjoy  a 
healthy  life,  or  attain  completeness  in  all  its  parts. 
If  two  corn-stalks  or  potato-roots  be  grown  on  dif- 
ferent soils,  and  their  progress  examined,  the  com- 
position of  the  mineral  matter  from  either  plants 
will  be  found  almost  identical,  or  so  nearly  so  as 
to  strike  the  mind  of  the  examiner  with  the  idea, 
that  the  similarity  in  both  cases  is  owing  to  a  pre- 
ference, or  selecting  power,  exerted  by  the  plant 
itself.  There  is  thus  established,  between  the  kind 
and  quality  of  the  crop  and  the  nature  and  chem- 
ical composition  of  the  soil,  a  clear  relation,  which 
is  universal  in  its  application,  no  matter  in  what 
latitude  vegetation  may  be  placed.  It  shows  that 
the  soil  on  which  the  plant  grows  is  not  a  mere 
cohesive  thing,  in  which  it  steadies  itself  and  fast- 
ens on  to,  enabling  it  to  stand  against  the  winds, 
which  otherwise  would  make  a  ruin  of  it,  but  that 
it  is  really  a  beneficent  parent,  which  supplies  the 
most  necessary  nutriment ;  and  the  apparently 
dead  clay  thus  feeds  the  organism.  That  this  is 
really  true,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  if  a  young 
healthy  plant  be  placed  where  it  is  deprived  of 
fchis  nourishment,  it  droops,  sickens,  and  dies. 

A  few  examples  will  serve  to  show  the  exist- 
ence of  this  relation  more  distinctly. 

Lime  is  present  in  nearly  all  plants ;  but  while 
100  lbs.  of  the  ash  of  wheat  contain  8  lbs.  of  it,  100 
lbs.  of  the  ash  of  barley  contain  only  4|  lbs.  The 
barley  growing  in  the  same  soil,  and  taking  up  in 
the  total  as  much  mineral  matter  as  the  wheat, 
yet  takes  up  only  half  the  quantity  of  lime.  Again, 
potash  is  contained  in  many  plants ;  but  while  the 
ashes  of  turnips  contain  3*7  a  per  cent.,  that  of 
wheat  contains  only  19 ;  although  the  absolute 
quantity  of  mineral  matter  withdrawn  from  the 
soil  by  wheat  is  much  more  than  that  by  turnips. 

These  instances,  among  a  host  of  others,  will 
suffice  to  show  that  it  is  not  indifferent  to  the 
plant  what  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
placed  may  be,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  contain  all  the 
food  of  a  mineral  kind  which  it  requires.  There 
is  a  curious  resemblance  between  the  plant  and 
the  mineral,  which  may  be  noticed  here.  In  the 
inorganic  kingdom,  crystals  are  made  up  of  defi- 
nite proportions  of  chemical  substances,  as  a  crys- 
tal of  alum  is  made  up  of  alumina,  sulphuric  acid, 
potash  and  water  ;  but  in  practice  it  is  found,  that 
if  a  substance  which  resembles  any  of  these 
bodies  in  its  mode  of  crystallizing,  or  its  general 
habitudes,  be  substituted,  no  change  in  the  form 
of  the  alum  will  occur.  Thus  oxide  of  chrome  re- 
sembles, chemically,  alumina  very  much.  It  may 
replace  the  alumina,  and  the  crystal  of  alum  will 
still  be  the  same*     Such  a  body  is  called  chrome 


alum.  The  boracic  and  silicic  acids  resemble  the 
sulphuric  acid  very  much,  and  can,  either  of  them, 
replace  it,  uniting  with  the  other  elements,  with- 
out affecting  the  crystal.  So  also  with  the  rest. 
The  potash  may  be  replaced  with  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  we  would  thus  ultimately  form,  by  sub- 
stitution, an  alum  which  should  not  contain  any 
of  the  original  constituents  of  the  salt  except  its 
water.  These  substitutable  bodies  are  termed  iso- 
morphous  substanees.  Eow,  this  law  of  isomor- 
phism appears  to  prevail  in  plants.  Potash  and 
soda  are  isomorphous  bodies;  and  when  a  plant 
cannot  obtain  sufficient  of  either  to  meet  the 
supply  demanded  in  its  growth,  it  takes  up  just  so 
much  of  the  other  as  makes  the  difference.  This 
does  not  affect  the  general  statement,  that  some 
plants  (as  all  marine  plants)  prefer  soda  and  others 
potash,  but  shows  that  when  enough  of  either 
cannot  be  had,  the  other  is  capable  of  supplying 
the  deficiency.  Magnesia  and  manganese  are  iso- 
moi'phous  bodies.  Now,  manganese  is  but  rarely 
found  in  the  ash  of  plants,  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  it  is  then  owing  to  there  not  being  sufficient 
magnesia  available  for  the  plant. 

Having  thus  far  shown  the  necessity  of  mineral 
food  for  the  plant,  it  remains  to  show  what  that 
food  is,  and  how  it  enters  into  the  vegetable 
frame. 

The  substances  which  the  plant  selects  are  lim- 
ited in  number,  being  about  thirteen,  viz. : — Pot- 
ash, soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron, 
oxide  of  magnesia,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids, 
chlorine,  iodine,  sulphur,  and  silica.  A  few  met- 
als occasionally  present  themselves,  but  they  ap- 
pear to  enter  rather  from  substitution,  than  as  a 
necessary  food  for  plants. 

The  foregoing  elements  are  as  necessary  to  the 
animal  as  to  the  plant ;  the  former  cannot  live 
without  them,  and  derives  them  almost  altogether 
from  the  vegetable  :  with  the  exception  of  what 
enters  with  the  water  he  drinks,  there  is  no  other 
way  of  receiving  the  mineral  food,  except  as  it  is 
found  in  vegetable  substances.  So  that  the  suste- 
nance of  the  animal  is  dependent  upon  the  proper 
nutrition  of  the  vegetable  ;  and  the  healthy  devel- 
opement  of  the  one  is  bound  \ip  with  that  of  the 
other. 

The  various  forms  and  combinations  which  these 
mineral  elements  put  on  are  as  varied  as  the  spe- 
cies in  which  they  are  found.  Thus,  the  potash 
of  the  grape-stalk  is  found  united  with  tartaric 
acid,  a  substance  developed  by  the  plant  itself,  to 
mark,  as  it  were,  the  individualizing  power  of  the 
several  species — the  orange,  apple,  potato,  pos- 
sess similar  powers.  The  manner  in  which  the 
simpler  elements  enter  the  vegetable,  and  the 
means  by  which  the  more  elaborate  compounds 
are  produced,  deserve  particular  notice,  as  show- 
ing by  what  simple  but  effectual  mechanism  the 
most  constant  and  extensive  operations  are  pro- 
duced. 


The  natural  condition  of  the  human  animal  is  a  healthy 
birth,  a  robust  and  happy  infancy,  a  joyous  youth,  a  rigor- 
ous maturity,  a  calm  old  age,  arid  a  painless  death.  This 
is  nature ;  and  it  is  the  instinctive  desire  of  every  human 
being.  It  is  what  man  is  fitted  for  in  his  anatomy  and 
physiology.  It  is  in  harmony  with  all  nature  around  him. 
It  is  his  proper  destiny  ;  and  every  other  life  than  this  is  a 
violation  of  the  will  of  God,  as  revealed  in  His^wn  uni- 
verse. 


HYDROPATHY  AND  ITS  AIMS. 


BY    J.    C.    JACKSON,    M.  D. 

What  are  the  great  aim  and  end,  the  scope  and 
frame-work,  of  the  so-called  Water-Cure  Reform- 
ation ?  How  far  do  they  legitimately  reach  ? 
What  are  its  natural  boundaries  ?  To  what  phi- 
losophy in  the  preservation  of  healih  and  the 
treatment  of  disease  does  a  professed  believer  in 
hydropathy  pledge  himself?  To  what  principles 
may  the  community  fairly  hold  him?  What  are 
his  responsibilities,  and  with  what  kind  of  faith 
and  face,  of  theory  and  practice,  is  he  to  come  be- 
fore the  public,  and  challenge  its  confidence  and 
support  ?  The  reformation  claims  to  be  based  on 
foundations  as  broad  as  the  pathological  necessi- 
ties of  man.  It  sweeps  a  large  area  in  its  assump- 
tions. Its  sets  up  for  itself  a  marked  distinctive- 
ness, and  professes,  over  and  above  and  indepen- 
dent of  all  other  systems  of  medicine,  to  be  com- 
plete in  itself,  to  have  in  itself  sufficiency  of  power 
to  meet  any  emergency  which  disease  may  create 
in  the  human  body,  and  as  successfully — to  speak 
quite  modestly — as  any  system  to  meet  such  emer- 
gency. As  a  matter  of  course,  its  disciples  must 
wear  its  badge.  They  must  be  marked  men  and 
women.  They  must  have  a  home  within  its  pre- 
cincts, and  feel,  in  their  theory  of  disease  and  its 
treatment,  a  faith  which  amounts  to  enthusiasm. 
Whether  all  who  profess  to  confide  in  it  are  able 
to  apply  its  benefits  at  all  times,  without  mistake, 
is  one  thing;  and  an  inconsiderable  thing,  laid 
alongside  with  another  fact,  much  greater  and 
more  important,  whether  all  who  profess  to  con- 
fide in  it  do  confide  in  it. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  "  Professor  of  Hydropa- 
thy," and  quite  another  thing  to  be  a  Practitioner 
of  the* Water-  Cure.  One  may  profess  to  be  a  wa- 
ter doctor,  thereby  to  seize  on  the  public  sympa- 
thies, and  line  his  pockets  well ;  but  to  give  him- 
self up,  body  and  soul,  to  the  reformation,  because 
it  is  in  his  esteem  true,  marks  him  a  very  different 
sort  of  man  in  one  case  from  what  he  is  in  the 
other. 

Sow,  I  take  radical  ground  for   Hydropathic 
Practice.     I  insist  now,  as  I  have  done  for  an  ex- 
tended period,  that  if  this  reformation  can  be  per- 
mitted to  work  itself  out  unobstructedly  and  un- 
humiliated  to  itsnatural  results,  it  will  sweep  over 
the  land  like  the  angel  of  salvation,  whose  hands 
drop  at  eyerj  hamlet  and  castle  leaves  plucked 
from  the  tree  of  life  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
It  will  not  be  a  simple  reformation.     It  will  be  a 
revolution.     Before  it  in  its  majestic  march  the 
prejudices  of  centuries,  the  passions  of  the  interest- 
ed, the  opposition  of  the  doctors,  and  the  cynicism 
of  the  skeptic,  will  fall.     The  habits  of  the  masses, 
the  wretched  modes  of  life  of  the  more  particular 
and  select,  the  thoughtless,  careless  conduct  of  the 
guardians  of  the  young,  the  ignorance  of  physical 
law,  and  the  yet  worse  indifference  on  the  part  of 
such  as  are  specially  set  apart  to  proclaim  the  way 
to  heaven,  will  be  broken  up,  and  a  new,  fresh, 
unsophisticated  life  will    gradually   show   itself. 
Out  of  this  turbid,  dark,   half-chaotic  mass  will 
physical  beauty  evolve,  and  the  spiritual  and  in-     A 
tellectual  in  man  will  gradually  assume  a  corre-    \  f 
sponding  fairness.     For  a  philosophy  capable  of 
results  so  glorious  and  commanding  I  claim  honor, 
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truth,  faith,  devotedness,  enthusiasm,  from  its 
children.  To  them,  by  the  good  Giver  of  all 
things,  is  committed  the  labor  of  working  its  prin- 
ciples into  practical  blessings,   and  laying   them 


|  abilities  are,  to  take  position  with  Shew,  Trail,  the 
j  Nicholses,  Kittredge,  and  others  who  discard  drugs 
\  in  the  treatment  of  human  maladies.  There  is  a 
s  difference  discernible  in  the  course  of  a  Hydro- 


more  or  less   benignly  and  kindly  at  the  door  of  j  pathist  and  a  Hydro-druggist  in  this,  if  no  other 

direction.  The  Hydro-pathist,  relying  on  Water 
as  the  grand  remedial  agent,  takes  special  pains  to 
have  good  water.  He  is  anxious  about  the  quality 
of  the  water.  The  Hydro-druggist  is  compara- 
tively indifferent  about  it.  He  calculates,  on  a 
pinch,  to  fall  back  on  his  pills  and  boluses,  and  so 
he  pitches  his  tent  by  the  first  spring  he  comes  to, 
bo  its  location  is  calculated  to  draw  around  him 
the  sick.  Thus,  all  over  the  country,  the  doctors 
who  are  in  the  use  of  hard  water  in  the  establish- 
ments over  which  they  preside,  give  drugs  more 
or  less ;  and  the  converse  is  equally  true,  or  nearly 
so — those  who  give  drugs  use  hard  water.  So  dou- 
ble injury  is  done ;  for  the  harder  the  water  the 
less  efficacious  it  is,  and  the  less  efficacious,  the 
more  the  physician  uses  drugs  in  difficult  cases. 
The  ultimate  fact  with  these  Hydro-druggists  is 
get  to  be,  that  drugs  to  hydropathy  will  play  the 
part  of  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  to  his  fat  ones.  As  far, 
therefore,  as  these  men  have  influence,  it  goes  to 
lessen  the  value  of  the  Water-Cure  administration 
in  the  public  eye.  For  what  can  one  expect  a 
poor  diseased  creature  will  do  when  told,  by  a 
"professed"  Water-Cure  doctor,  that  by  the  aid  of 
drugs  he  hopes  and  expects  to  make  water  poten- 
tial in  the  overcoming  of  disease,  but  set  himself 
at  thought  as  to  the  relative  power  of  water  and 
drugs  in  curing  the  sick,  and  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  drugs  are  the  agent.  Almost  inevitably 
this  must  be  the  conclusion,  for  all  the  forces  of 
his  education  are  on  the  side  of  drug?,  and  against 
water.  Let  your  Hydro-druggist  cure  6uch  a 
man,  and  send  him  abroad  among  men,  he  will 
fall  to  the  use  of  medicines  as  naturally  as  he  opens 
his  jaws  when  hungry  to  receive  food. 

Now  for  one,  I  wash  my  hands  of  this  whole  at- 
tempt to  pervert  this  noble  struggle  for  man's  phy- 
sical enfranchisement  from  its  Heaven-descended 
mission,  to  the  benefit  of  the  drug  practice.  One 
does  by  such  course  but  stretch  out  a  strong  hand 
and  pluck  a  poor  sinner  from  the  gripe  of  the  de- 
vil, to  have  the  pleasure  of  making  him  over  to 
the  devil's  prime  minister.  Drugs  I  I  hate  them, 
and  I  warn  those  who  are  languishing,  by  reason 
of  ill  health,  caused  or  aggravated  by  heavy  medi- 
cation, how  they  trust  themselves  in  the  hands  of 
Water-  Cure  doctors  who  give  Podophyllin,  Lobe- 
lia, or  Tartar  Emetic  occasionally,  or  any  other 
kind  of  medicine,  beside  good,  pure,  soft  water. 
Drugs!     "Why  shouldn't  they  be  an  object  of  in- 


the  humblest  human  habitations.  For  a  philoso- 
phy like  this  I  claim  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts 
in  all  activities  intended  to  elaborate  it ;  and  as 
the  reformation  incorporates  in  its  vitalities  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  independent  of  all  other  schools  of 
medicine,  it  is  but  fair  to  demand  that  those  who 
clothe  themselves  with  its  drapery,  and  set  up  as 
its  disciples,  should  separate  themselves  from  other 
schools,  and  hold  uuquiveringly  the  standard  of 
the  enterprise  to  the  breeze.  A  radical  system- 
like Hydropathy  must  have  this  course  on  the  part 
of  its  standard  bearers,  or  all  is  lost.  The  old  sys- 
tems, though  rotten  with  falseness,  have  the  con- 
ventionalities and  proprieties  of  society,  the  con- 
servatism which  age  begets,  and  the  power  which 
long-continued  custom  conveys,  on  their  side.  They 
are  fixtures.  They  have  rooted  themselves  deeply 
in  the  ideas  and  notions  of  men.  They  are  welded 
with  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  their  votaries. 
They  are  thoroughly  protected  and  fortified,  for 
Error  always  braces  itself.  It  must  do  so  or  fall. 
Its  support  is  entirely  otrfward.  It  has  no  inter- 
nal force.  Every  position  which  it  assumes  vio- 
lates the  law  of  moral  gravitation.  If  this  be  so, 
then  there  is  no  medium  ground  for  the  reforma- 
tion to  take.  On  such  ground  it  would  perish. 
Water,  as  an  agent  in  the  cure  of  human  ailments, 
is  either  sufficient,  or  it  is  not.  That  is,  it  is  as  suffi- 
cient as  the  drugs  and  nostrums  of  the  materia 
medica  are — for  at  this  point  of  the  argument  this 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  claim. 

If  Water  is  sufficient,  then  Drugs  are  detestable. 
If  it  is  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  then  it  must  drop 
from  its  present  eminence,  to  the  subordinate  and 
incidental  position  of  an  auxiliary  to  drugs.  The 
so-called  Hydropathic  practitioners  in  the  Union 
take  opposite  grounds.  Drs.  Trail,  Shew,  Nichols, 
and  Mrs.  Dr.  Nichols,  Kittredge,  and  others,  plant 
themselves  on  the  radical  ground  that  water  is  all- 
sufficient.  Others  take  the  position  that  drugs  are 
sometimes  good,  sometimes  better  than  water.  Yet 
they  all  call  themselves  Hydro pathists,  as  though 
they  were,  when  they  are  not.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  them  so,  without  so  far  robbing  the  enter- 
prise of  all  that  is  valuable  in  it,  viz.,  its  ability  to 
supersede  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  so  as 
to  make  it  of  no  consideration  what  men  are  called- 
Men  who  on  cardinal  points  are  apart  are  not  to- 
gether, however  cunning  the  bonds  of  association 
which  seem  to  fraternize  them  are ;  and  while  they 
are  apart,  cannot  be  gotten  together  seemingly, 
without  sacrificing  of  truth  in  the  "Water-Cure  phi- 
losophy to  what  is  false  in  Drugs,  enough  to  give 
the  latter  the  decided  advantage.  Truth  and  Error 
never  compromise  without  having  Truth  lose  all 
that  is  lost,  and  Error  gain  all  that  is  gained. 

The  Hydro  pathist  and  the  Hydso-druggist  are 
of  different  schools.  The  latter  mag  be  the  best 
school ;  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  do  not  believe  it,  and 
so  do  not  join  them.  Were  I  a  believer  in  the  use  of 
drugs,  I  would  take  my  proper  place  with  the 
drug  fraternity,  and  would  neither  appropriate  nor 
allow  others  to  apply  to  myself  the  name  of  Hy- 
dro-pathist.     As  it  is,  I  am  proud,  humble  as  my 


tense  dislike  to  me,  as  their  deplorable  e  ffects  are 
witnessed  daily  by  me? 

As  I  sit  writing,  there  appear  before  me  two  la- 
dies, fine,  genial-hearted  women,  wives,  mothers, 
who  are  the  victims  of  drugs — one  having  lived 
on  morphine  and  the  other  on  laudanum  for  years; 
one  drinking  not  less  than  two  and  a  half  ounces 
of  strong  laudanum  daily,  the  other  eating  mor- 
phine as  a  rabid  school  girl  eats  chalk. 

Anxious,  almost  above  measure,  that  the  bless- 
ings of  this  great  reform  should  not  confine  them- 
selves to  those  who  have  wealth,  I  advertised  that 
I  would  answer  all  letters  post-paid,  directed  to 
me,  asking  for  advice  relative  to  the  use  of  water ; 


that  for  this  advice  I  would  make  no  charge.  In 
answer  to  this  notice,  I  have  received  over  (400) 
four  hundred  letters,  from  twenty-nine  States  of 
the  Union,  and  have  examined  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  at  my  office,  who  have  not  been 
guests  of  mine.  From  these  five  hundred  or  more 
persons  have  come  up  cries  of  distress  and  entreaty 
for  help,  such  as  I  never  thought  of  hearing.  They 
have  pleaded  and  begged  of  me,  for  the  love  of 
God  and  man,  to  answer  them  and  help  them  In 
every  instance  I  have  replied,  but  in  some  in- 
stances uselessly,  I  fear,  owing  to  the  ill  direction 
of  their  places  of  residence.  One  marked  feature 
stamps  this  correspondence — that  seven-tenths  of 
the  cases  are  cases  of  disease  caused  or  continued 
by  immoderate  or  excessive  drugging.  Let  me 
give  you  a  specimen,  readers  of  the  Journal.  Says 
aladj7-,  asking  direction  for  a  case  of  prolapsus — 

"My  physician  gave  me  Corrosive  Sublimate, 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  Iodine,  Arsenic,  Calomel,  to  cure 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
For  my  prolapsus  I  took  Quinine,  was  bled,  used 
tepid  astringent  injections,  and  Soap-suds,  solution 
of  Nitrate  Silver,  Kreosote,  Sugar  of  Lead,  and 
Oak  Bark ;  meantime  taking,  for  my  stomach  dif- 
ficulties, Calomel.  Dover's  Powders,  Camphor, 
Sulphuric  Acid,  Nitric  Acid,  Ether,  Antimony, 
Strychnine,  Potash,  Epsom  Salts,  Magnesia,  Char- 
coal, &c,  and  had  blisters  without  number  applied 
to  the  sacrum.  I  had  before  my  sickness  read  of 
Water-Cure,  and  wished  to  apply  it,  but  my  phy- 
sician was  opposed  to  it." 

I  could  make  a  book  out  of  this  correspondence, 
that  would  record  such  sufferings,  caused  by  this 
infernal  drugging,  as  one  little  dreams  of.  Do  you 
wonder  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  deal  in  drugs  ? 
Never  whilst  I  live  in  Glen  Haven,  with  my  ap- 
probation, will  a  patient  of  mine  take  poison  into 
his  body  to  cure  disease ;  at  least  whilst  over  the 
moss-grown  stones  comes  rushing  the  bright  water 
from  our  mountain-top,  crying,  life  !  life  !  as  it 
makes  it  way  to  our  placid  lake. 

Drugs  and  water!  Filth  and  purity;  destruc- 
tion and  consei-vation ;  health  and  disease  in  co- 
partnership, eh !  Is  it  not  laughable,  the  compla- 
cency that  can  combine  the  two  in  practice,  and 
call  that  practice  Hydropathic  ?  What  good  Hy- 
dro-druggists do,  let  the  award  be  rendered  to 
them.  I  would  not  pluck  a  single  plume  from 
their  crest ;  but  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  recog- 
nizing any  doctor  as  a  hydropathic  physician,  who 
uses  drugs  in  the  eradication  of  disease.  The  man 
that  does  it  violates  the  cardinal  principles  of  the 
movement^  if  he  does  it  and  calls  the  effort  hydro- 
pathic. 

It  has  been  said  to  me,  that  in  the  present  stage 
of  this  enterprise  radical  positions  are  not  wisely 
taken;  that  they  injure  the  cause  and  their  advo- 
cate. I  do  not  so  see  it.  To  me,  above  price  is 
the  success  of  the  Water  Cure  Reformation.  I 
would  not  willingly  do  anything  that  could  im- 
pede its  progress ;  but  I  cannot  think  a  well-consid- 
ered determination  to  oppose  the  introduction  of 
Drugs  into  the  Water-Cure  practice  calculated  to 
hinder  its  advancement.  As  for  its  influence  on 
my  patronage,  I  should  be  ashamed  so  far  to  forget  <|) 
high  manhood  as  to  bring  a  great  philosophy,  des-  ( -jl 
tined  to  bless  millions,  into  subserviency  to  my 
interests.     If  I  cannot  be  supported  in  my  prac- 
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tice,  by  being  manful  and  true  in  my  advocacy  of 
the  Water-Cure,  it  may  be  an  indication  that  I 
should  hoe  corn,  dig  potatoes,  or  chop  cord-wood, 
but  not  an  indication  that  I  should  peddle  drugs, 
or  sell  my  principles.  At  any  rate,  I  am  not  quite 
ready  for  the  leap,  from  the  spring-board  on  -which 
I  stand,  into  an  apothecary's  shop,  instead  of  a 
pure  fountain  of  soft  water.  There  are  too  many 
people  j'wcurable  by  drugs,  yet  curable  by  the  wa- 
ter processes,  for  me  to  act  thus  foolishly.  Glen 
Haven,  with  its  beautiful  rising  and  setting  sun, 
its  bracing  air,  pure  as  that  of  Eden  before  the  de- 
vil breathed  his  pestiferous  breath  into  it,  its  wild 
woods,  mountain  scenery,  quiet  lake,  and  thrilling 
bird-songs,  its  gushing  soft  waters,  and  retirement 
from  all  that  is  hollow  and  false  in  life,  is  not  the 
place  for  a  druggist  to  locate.  I  should  as  socn 
think  of  having  a  drunkery. 

It  may  not  be  wholly  void  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Journal,  who  have  discarded  the 
use  of  drugs  entirely,  to  learn  that  Glen  Haven 
has  done  better  this  year,  in  numbers,  under  a 
strictly  Hydropathic  administration,  than  at  any 
year  previous,  when  drugs  were  sometimes  given  ; 
and  that  the  success  in  the  treatment  of  those  com- 
mitted to  my  care,  has  gratified  them  generally, 
and  answered  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  In 
closing  this  article,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a 
card  in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  embodying  a 
programme  of  business  for  the  winter.  If  any 
readers  of  the  Journal  choose  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  offer  made,  it  will  give  my  wife,  my  son, 
my  partner  and  myself  great  pleasure  to  expend 
what  of  strength  and  skill  we  have  in  giving  them 
health. 

Glen  Haven  Water- Cure, 
Scott,  Cortland  Co.,  JV.  Y., 


HYDROPATHY  VS.  ALLOPATHY,  NO-  II- 

BY   E.    B.    THOMAS,  M.  D. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  diseases, 
can  fail  to  notice  their  increase  in  all  civilized 
lands,  where  medicine  is  practised  as  a  separate 
profession.  Many  of  them  are,  no  doubt,  tbe  re- 
sult of  luxurious  habits  ;  still  this  is  insufficient  to 
account  for  their  immense  increase  over  those  of 
savage  life.  We  have  made  incidental  reference 
to  this  subject  before,  but,  from  its  importance,  it 
demands  further  investigation.  A  salutary  lesson 
may  be  learned  by 'contrasting  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  savage  New  Zealanders  with  their 
present  state,  although  few  of  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  civilization  have  as  yet  obtained  among 
them.  Speaking  of  them,  when  he  first  visited 
the  island,  Capt.  Cook  says :  "  One  circumstance 
peculiarly  worthy  of  notice  is  their  perfect  and 
uninterrupted  health.  In  all  the  visits  made  to 
their  towns,  "where  old  and  young  men  and  wo- 
men crowded  around  our  voyagers,  they  never 
observed  a  single  person  who  appeared  to  have 
any  bodily  disease  ;  nor  among  the  number  that 
were  seen  naked,  was  once  perceived  the  slightest 
eruption  upon  the  skin,  or  the  least  mark  which 
indicated  that  such  an  eruption  had  formerly  ex- 
isted."    Kipp's  Life  of  Capt, -Cook,  p.  122. 

Recent  voyagers  give  very  different  accounts  of 
their  physical  condition.  They  now  say  "Atua," 
their  malignant  demon,  lias  been  very  angry  with 


them  for  having  allowed  the  white  men  to  obtain 
a  footing  in  their  country,  a  proof  of  which  they 
think  they  see  in  the  great  mortality  that  has  re- 
cently prevailed  among  them. 

Until  the  whites  came  to  their  country,  they 
say  "young  people  did  not  die,  but  all  lived  to  be 
so  old  as  to  be  obliged  to  creep  on  their  hands 
and  knees."     New  Zealanders,  p.  231. 

It  is  our  intention  to  attempt  to  prove  all  this 
mortality  the  direct  result  of  drug  medication  ; 
but  it  would  be  well  to  recollect  that  enervating 
luxuries  of  civil  life  are  scarcely  known  among 
them,  while  medicine  mongersof  various  stamps  and 
grades,  from  the  shrewd  pill-pedlar  to  the  more  dig- 
nified surgeon  apothecary,  are  found  in  abundance. 
Our  opinions  upon  this  subject  are  materially 
strengthened  by  the  well-hnown  fact,  that  all  the 
important  articles  used  as  medicines  have  their 
specific  disease,  which  are  as  much  subject  to  no- 
sological arrangement  and  classification  as  any 
other  disease  ;  thus  mercury  has  its  "  erithimus" 
which  is  characterized  by  a  great  depression  of 
strength,  a  sense  of  anxiety  about  the  precordia, 
trembling  and  sighing,  pale  contracted  counte- 
nance and  coldness  of  the  whole  body,  small, 
quick,  and,  sometimes,  irregular  pulse  and  vomit- 
ing. Sometimes  it  produces  an  eruption  upon  the 
skin,  called  eczema  mercuriale,  lepra  rnercurialis, 
and  erythema  mercuriale,  which  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  mineral, 
however  high-sounding  and  mysterious  its  name. 
Nevertheless,  such  a  formidable  array  of  symptoms 
richly  deserve  the  honor  of  a  place  in  the  nosolo- 
gy of  disease. 

"  Mercury  occasionally  acts  on  the  system  as  a 
poison,  quite  unconnected  with  its  agency  as  a  re- 
medy, and  neither  proportionate  to  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  mouth,  nor  actual  quantity  of  the 
mineral  absorbed.  *  *  *  Mercury  often  produces 
pains  like  those  of  rheumatism,  and  nodes  of  a 
scrofulous  character."     Hooper's  Lex.  Med. 

Not  only  physicians,  but  almost  every  person  in 
community,  have  seen  frequent  cases,  not  only  of 
intentional,  but  accidental  salivation,  from  the  use 
of  this  mineral,  for  the  relief  of  which  different 
authors  recommend  purgatives,  nitre,  gum-arabic, 
lime-water,  sulphur,  camphor,  bark,  sulphuret  of 
potassa,  blisters,  astringent  gargles,  mineral  acids, 
and  spirits  of  turpentine,  with  no  other  benefi- 
cial results  than  temporary  relief  from  some  of 
the  more  dangerous  symptoms.  This,  therefore, 
is  classed  among  the  self-limited  fevers,  and  the 
patient  mr.st  rely  upon  the  vigor  of  his  constitu- 
tion for  recovery.  One  peculiar  feature  in  the 
action  of  this  mineral  upon  the  human  organism,  is 
its  power  to  accumulate  in  the  system,  and  lie  dor- 
mant even  for  years,  until  some  peculiar  change 
in  the  tissues  renders  them  susceptible  to  its  in- 
fluence, when  its  poisonous  effects  are  manifested 
in  all  its  horrors.  It  usually  happens  thus :  the 
patient  is  attacked  with  some  acute  affection,  and 
his  medical  attendant  tries  to  bring  his  constitution 
under  its  influence,  but  it  fails  to  have  any  apparent 
effect ;  nevertheless  the  patient  recovers  sufficiently 
to  attend  to  his  daily  avocation  for  months,  or  it 
may  happen,  for  years,  with  no  other  inconven- 
ience than  sore  teeth  and  rheumatic  pains  in  the 
limbs  at  every  accession  of  damp  weather,  till 
some  peculiar  state  of  the  organism,  which  is  per- 


fectly undefinable,  supervenes,  and  he  suddenly 
finds  his  system  saturated  with  mercury. 

This  accumulative  power  of  mercury  is  some- 
thing so  inexplicable,  that  many  are  inclined  to 
disbelieve  it;  and  some  of  the  medical  profession 
even  deny  its  validity.  It  is  a  vulgar  notion  that 
cathartics  will  prevent  its  injurious  effects,  taken 
hours  after  the  medicine  has  gone  the  rounds  of 
the  circulation,  and  been  deposited  in  some  of  the 
solid  tissues.  We  have  the  best  authority  for  be- 
lieving that  mercury  is  deposited  in  a  metallic 
form  in  the  various  tissues  of  the  body,  the  asser- 
tion to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  InWoodal's 
Surgery,  p.  244,  we  are  informed,  that  Cardanus 
took  two  ounces  of  crude  mercury  from  the  head 
of  a  patient  who  had  been  attended  by  himself. 
Dr.  Canter  discovered  it  in  the  urine  of  patients, 
and  obtained  the  metal  by  distillation.  Prof.  Cox 
also  found  it  deposited  in  the  perineum  of  a  man 
taken  from  the  gallows.  Fourcroy,  Dumeril,  Or- 
fila,  andLe  Cruveilheir,  have  all  found  it  deposited 
in  the  various  solids  of  the  body. 

We  are  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  was 
severely  salivated  nine  years  after  his  last  dose  of 
"blue  mass." 

Iodine  also  produces  its  diseased  condition, 
known  by  the  name  of  Iodism  or  Iodina,  which  is 
in  plain  English  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  medi- 
cine, which  often  happens  when  administered  in 
the  usual  remedial  quantities.  This  disease  is  at- 
tended with  the  following  symptoms — a  restless- 
ness of  the  limbs,  so  that  it  becomes  impossible  to 
keep  them  still,  succeeded  by  a  heaviness  of  the 
limbs,  heaviness  of  the  head,  violent  cephalagia, 
spasms,  tremors  of  the  limbs,  paralysis,  prostra- 
tion, depravation  of  vision,  and  disposition  to  la- 
mentation and  distress. — Sir  B.  Brodie,  Lancet, 
1832.  Gardiner  tells  us  it  produces  wasting  diar- 
rhoea sometimes,  and  obstinate  constipation  at 
others,  with  gastrodynia  and  violent  vomiting. — 
Essay  on  the  Effects  of  Iodine,  London,  1824. 
Under  its  influence  the  mamma?  in  the  female,  and 
the  testes  in  the  male,  have  been  known  to  disap- 
pear. See  Cristison  on  Poisons,  p.  180  ;  also  Cogs- 
well on  Iodine,  p.  4*7. 

If  medical  philosophers  and  sages  are  unable  to 
determine  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  system 
which  renders  a  remedy  for  disease  a  disease-crea- 
tor, how  shall  the  practitioner  of  ordinary  skill 
be  guided  in  his  prescriptions  ?  The  United  States 
Dispensatory  says :  "A  peculiarity  of  digitalis  is 
that  after  having  been  given  in  moderate  doses  for 
several  days  without  any  apparent  effect,  it 
sometimes  acts  suddenly,  with  an  accumulated  in- 
fluence, endangering  even  the  life  of  the  patient. 

"  When  administered  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
bring  the  system  under  its  influence,  it  produces  a 
sense  of  tightness  or  weight,  with  dull  pain  in  the 
head,  vertigo,  dimness,  or  other  disorder  of  vision, 
and  more  or  less  confusion  of  the  mental  opera- 
tions." 

We  might  thus  specify  every  important  article 
used  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  prove  from 
standard  authors,  their  liability  to  inveterate  the 
pathological  condition  of  the  patient,  only  varying 
in  degree,  according  to  the  power  of  the  remedy ; 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  satisfy  even  the  in- 
credulous, that  drug  medication  is  attended  with 
a  degree  of  danger  at  least. 
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There  is  one  other  expedient  employed  in  the 
common  practice,  which,  on  account  of  its  potency 
and  great  abuse,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  pass 
without  a  friendly  salute.  Not  many  years  have 
passed  since  blood-letting  was  the  remedy  for  all 
phases  of  acute  disease,  and  many  of  a  chronic 
character  ;  and,  although  not  so  much  practised  as 
formerly,  there  still  exists  great  apathy  among  the 
members  of  the  profession  in  regard  to  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  the  loss  of  blood.  In  reading  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  laid  down  by  different  au- 
thors, one  cannot  repress  an  expression  of  surprise 
to  see  with  what  a  reckless  and  prodigal  profusion 
the  vital  fluid  has  been  shed  by  the  hand  of  science. 
Nor  should  it  be  thought  strange  that,  in  view  of 
this  waste  of  human  life,  and  his  want  of  success, 
the  American  champion  of  venesection  exclaimed 
in  deep  humiliation,  "  We  have  assisted  in  multi- 
plying diseases ;  we  have  done  more — we  have  in- 
creased their  mortality."  Since  the  death  of  the 
venerable  Rush,  the  experiments  of  various  phy- 
siologists have  proved  the  truth  of  his  assertion, 
bo  far,  at  least,  as  blood-letting  is  concerned. 

M.  Louis,  the  medical  luminary  of  Paris,  has 
furnished  a  table  showing  the  effects  of  bleed- 
ing in  seventy-eight  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  pleura,  and  he  declares^am  was  not  ar- 
rested by  blood-letting  in  a  single  case  bled  within 
the  first  four  days  of  the  disease  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  "  generally  increased  the  succeeding  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours."  In  the  table  showing  the 
results  of  cases  bled  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease, 
he  says  the  first  patient  was  bled  once,  and  his 
disease  lasted  thirteen  days ;  the  second  twice, 
and  the  disease  lasted  sixteen  days;  the  third 
three  times,  and  the  disease  lasted  twenty-three 
days ;  the  fourth  five  times,  and  his  disease  lasted 
thirty-five  days.  The  duration  of  the  disease  was, 
with  one  solitary  exception,  in  direct  ratio  with 
the  number  of  bleedings.  Dr.  M.  Hall  says,  con- 
vulsions, delirium,  mania,  stupor,  and  sudden  dis- 
solution, are  not  unfrequently  the  immediate  re- 
sults of  the  loss  of  blood,  and  relates  several  cases 
which  came  under  his  own  observation. — "Morbid 
and  Curative  Effects  of  Loss  of  Blood."  Of  all  ex- 
perimenters,proving  the  deleterious  effects  of  bleed- 
ing upon  the  animal  economy,  Magendie,  the  cele- 
brated French  physiologist,  stands  pre-eminent. 
He  says  to  his  class,  "  you  must  remember  that 
the  treatment  by  blood-letting,  employed  almost 
in  every  case  of  acute  disease,  but  especially  in 
pleurisy  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  is  one  of 
the  means  of  inducing  these  very  diseases  in 
healthy  animals  ;  *  *  *  and  truth  to  say,  I  bleed 
my  patients  very  little,  and  I  do  not  perceive  that 
they  fare  a  whit  worse  than  those  of  my  neigh- 
bors." Whenever  there  is  inflammation,  either 
local  or  general,  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood, 
the  fibrin  being  in  excess.  It  matters  not  whether 
there  is  a  natural  increase  of  the  fibrin,  or  the  red 
globules  diminished,  the  result  is  the  same.  It 
neeeds  no  great  amount  of  physiological  know- 
ledge to  sea  how  ready  this  state  of  things  may  be 
induced  by  impoverishing  the  blood  by  repeated 
venesection;  but  experiment  places  the  matter 
beyond  a  doubt;  there  being  a  greater  facility  for 
replacing  the  watery  portion  than  the  red  glo- 
bules, it,  of  course,  will  produce  an  excess  of  the 


former.  Now,  Magendie  has  shown  that  when 
there  is  an  excessive  proportion  of  water  in  the 
blood,  it  cannot  circulate  through  the  capillary 
blood-vessels,  but  stagnates  within  them,  and 
"  produces  the  various  disorders  Avlnch  patholo- 
gists have  vainly  attempted  to  explain  by  the 
words  irritation  and  inflammation"  Not  only  is 
it  a  theoretical  doctrine  that  bleeding  destroys  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood, 
but  it  is  proved  by  experiments.  Says  Magendie 
to  his  students :  "  You  saw  me  produce  at  will,  in 
animals,  the  majority  of  the  striking  phenomena 
determined  by  the  most  terrible  diseases,  for  the 
relief  of  which  art  is  powerless.  You  saw  me 
give  rise  at  my  pleasure  to  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  scurvy,  yellow  fever,  and  typhoid  fever — 
not  to  mention  a  number  of  other  affections, 
which,  so  to  speak,  I  called  into  being  before  you." 
The  6ame  author  remarks :  "  When  we  observe 
obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  super- 
vene towards  the  decline  of  acute  affections  that 
have  been  vigorously  treated  by  blood-letting,  it 
is  rational  to  suppose,  that  the  escape  of  the  blood 
from  its  vessels  is  due  to  its  having  lost  its  nor- 
mal or  healthful  proportions."  Not  only  does  the 
loss  of  blood  produce  distinct  diseases,  but  often 
changes  the  form  of  disease.     Says  Prof.  Eberle  : 

The  ordinary  remitting  fevers  of  the  temperate 
latitudes,  often  terminate  in  intermitting  fevers 
before  the  final  disappearance  of  the  disease.  *  * 
This  conversion  of  form  seems  to  be  particularly 
favored  by  blood-letting  practiced  dming  the 
first  few  days  of  the  fever." — Prac.  of  Med.  vol.  i. 
p.  135.  Volumes  might  be  filled  Avith  the  most 
weighty  arguments  against  depriving  the  system 
of  its  vital  fluid,  but  we  have  time  to  notice  only 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent. 

Not  the  least  argument  against  this  practice  is 
found  in  the  exceedingly  tedious  convalescence  of 
those  who  survive  it.  Months  often  intervene  be- 
tween the  cessation  of  the  disease  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  recuperative  process.  But  we  have 
limited  ourselves  upon  this  branch  of  our  subject 
and  must  stop,  though  "still  they  come"  and'cla- 
mor  for  a  place.  Those  wishing  for  a  still  further 
development  of  the  subject  are  referred  to  the 
works  of  Clutterbuck,  Hall,  Magendie,  and  Lob- 
stein.  Possibly  we  may  be  accused  of  selecting 
the  worst  side  of  Allopathy,  and  we  have  no  dis- 
position to  deny  the  charge ;  and  our  reason  for 
so  doing  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  from 
the  pen  of  Prof.  Lobstein.  "Were  blood-let- 
ting and  mercury,"  says  he,  "totally  prohibited,  a 
great  many  physicians  would  find  themselves  in  a 
sad  dilemma — their  time  easily  disposed  of.  It  is 
astonishing  that  so  many  physicians  have  fallen 
into  this  extravagance."  We  have  endeavored  to 
sustain  every  position  taken  by  ample  quotations 
from  standard  Allopathic  authors,  because  the 
public  are  so  familiar  with  the  controversies  of 
physicians,  that  but  little  weight  is  allowed  to 
any  argument  emanating  from  an  opposite  party  ; 
but  surely  no  one  can  dispute  the  legitimacy  of 
our  arguments,  if  out  of  own  mouths  they 

are  condemned. 


"We  should  eat  to  live,  rather  than   live  to 
eat." 


|  THE  CROUP -ITS  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT. 

J  BY    JOEL    SHEW,     M.  D. 

The  hot  season,  or  time  of  bowel  complaints, 
|  having  passed  by,  and  the  period  being  at  hand  in 
|  which  croup,  a  most  formidable  disease,  will  be 
>  found  oftener  to  occur  than  at  other  times  of  the 
|  year,  I  propose  devoting  a  short  space  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject.     And  I  will  premise, 
that  there  is  perhaps  no  other  one  disease,  in  the 
whole  catalogue  of  human  maladies,  which  parents 
have  more  to  fear  than  this. 

Croup  is  one  of  the  most  violent  and  dangerous 
of  all  inflammations.  It  affects  locally  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  trachea,  extending  to  the  bron- 
chia on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  larynx  and  some- 
times the  fauces  on  the  other. 

In  most  fatal  cases  a  false  membrane  is  deposit- 
ed, lining  the  trachea,  and  extending  often  to  the 
bronchia  and  fauces.  Rarely  this  membrane  is 
coughed  up ;  but  when  even  this  apparently  fa- 
vorable effect  has  been  observed,  the  membrane 
has  been  again  soon  reproduced,  and  death  the 
result. 

Symptoms. — Croup  generally  comes  on  like  a  com- 
mon cold.  There  is  cough,  generally  slight,  attended 
with  hoarseness  and  sneezing,  just  as  if  the  child  had 
caught  cold,  and  was  about  to  suffer  from  a  simple 
catarrh.  In  one  or  two  ormore  days  there  is  super- 
added to  this  state  of  things  a  peculiar  shrillness 
and  singing  of  the  voice,  as  if  sound  passed  through 
a  brazen  trumpet.  At  the  same  time,  according 
to  Dr.  Cullen,  who  has  well  described  the  disease, 
"there  is  sense  of  pain  about  the  larynx,  some 
difficulty  of  respiration,  and  a  whizzing  sound  in 
inspiration,  as  if  the  passage  of  the  air  were 
obstructed.  The  cough  which  attends  it  is  some- 
times dry;  aud  if  anything  be  spit  up,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  a  purulent  appearance,  and  sometimes  with 
fibres,  resembling  portions  of  a  membrane.  Toge- 
ther with  these  symptoms  there  is  a  frequency  of 
pulse,  a  restlessness,  and  an  uneasy  sense  of  heat. 
When  the  internal  fauces  are  viewed,  they  are 
sometimes  without  any  appearance  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  frequently  a  redness  and  even  swelling 
appear,  and  sometimes  in  the  fauces  there  is  an 
.  appearance  of  matter,  like  that  rejected  by  cough- 
ing. With  the  symptoms  now  described,  and  par- 
ticularly with  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a 
sense  of  strangling  in  the  fauces,  the  patient  is 
sometimes  suddenly  cut  off." 

Dr.  Cheyne  describes  the  coming  on  of  this  dis- 
ease as  follows: — "In  the  approach  of  an  attack 
of  croup,  which  almost  always  takes  place  in  the 
evening,  probably  of  a  day  during  which  the  child 
has  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  often  after 
catarrhal  symptom3  have  existed  for  several  days, 
he  may  be  observed  to  be  excited :  in  variable  spi- 
rits ;  more  ready  than  usual  to  laugh  or  to  cry ;  a 
little  flushed  ;  occasionally  coughing,  the  sound  of 
the  cough  being  rough,  like  that  which  attends  the 
catarrhal  stage  of  the  measles.  More  generally, 
however,  the  patient  has  been  some  time  in  bed 
and  asleep  before  the  nature  of  the  disease  with 
which  he  is  threatened  is  apparent ;  then  perhaps, 
without  awaking,  he  gives  a  very  unusual  cough, 
well  known  to  any  one  who  has  witnessed  an  at- 
tack of  croup.     It  rings  as  if  the  child  coughed 
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through  a  brazen  trumpet ;  it  is  truly  a  tussis  clan- 
gosa  ;  it  penetrates  the  walk  and  floors  of  the 
apartment,  and  startles  the  experienced  mother. 
'O,  I  am  afraid  our  child  is  taking  the  croup!'  She 
runs  to  the  nursery,  finds  her  child  sleeping  softly, 
and  hopes  she  may  be  mistaken.  But  remaining 
to  tend  him,  before  long  the  ringing  cough,  a  sin- 
gle cough,  is  repeated  again  and  again.  The  pa- 
tient is  roused,  and  then  a  new  symptom  is  re- 
marked :  the  sound  of  his  voice  is  changed  ;  puling 


The  pulse  is  smaller,  and  very  quick ;  the  urine 
has  a  sediment  in  it ;  the  eyes  are  prominent  and 
blood-shot. 

4.  The  voice  is  whispering  and  low  ;  the  cough 
less  frequent,  and  not  so  audible  as  before.  There 
is  the  act  of  coughing,  without  the  sound.  The 
respiration  becomes  more  difficult  and  hurried. 

This  is  the  last  stage.  It  is  called  morbid,  be- 
cause the  trachea  is  lined  with  the  effusion,  or 
false  membrane;  the  face  is  leaden,  and  the  eye 


and  as  if  the  throat  were  swelled ;   it  corresponds  j  dull  and  filmy.     The  extremities   are  cold,    and 


with  the  cough ;  the  cough  is  succeeded  by  a  sono 
rous  inspiration,  not  unlike  the  kink  in  whooping 
cough  ;  a  crowing  noise,  not  so  shrill,  but  similar 
to  the  sound  emitted  by  a  chicken  in  the  pip ; 
(which  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  is  called  the 
roup,  hence  probably  the  word  croup ;)  the  breath- 
ing, hitherto  inaudible  and  natural,  now  becomes 
audible,  and  a  little  slower  than  common,  as  if 
the  breath  were  forced  through  a  narrow  tube ; 
and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  disease 
advances." 

The  changes  which  indicate  the  different  stages 
and  degrees  of  danger  in  this  disease,  may  be  stated 
as  follows : — 

1.  There  is  a  ringing,  croupy  cough,  to  which 
many  children  are  liable  upon  taking  cold,  more 
particularly  those  who  have  had  an  attack  of  the 
croup,  attended  with  little  or  no  change  in  the 
breathing  or  sound  of  the  voice.  This  first  is  a 
state  which  is  rather  a  forerunner  of  a  severe  at- 
tack of  croup.  It  is  often  without  danger.  It 
points  out  to  us  the  children  who  are  most  liable 
to  croup. 

2.  The  unusual,  shrill,  croupy  cough,  with  diffi- 
cult breathing,  the  necessary  supply  of  air  being  < 
with  difficulty  inspired,  from  the  obstruction  of  \ 
the  passage.  The  voice  is  altered,  broken,  both  < 
hoarse  and  puling.  The  difficult  breathing  in  j 
croup  has  been  compared  to  the  sound  of  air  pass-  f 
ing  through  thick  muslin.  "  It  rather  appears,'  5 
says  Dr.  Cheyne,  "  like  the  sound  of  a  piston  forced  { 
up  a  dry  pump."  It  varies  considerably,  however,  t 
for  it  is  either  like  the  sound  to  which  it  has  just  j 
been  compared,  dry  and  hissing,  audible  in  differ-  < 
ent  degrees,  or,  when  the  swelling  and  spasm  of  I 
the  larynx  are  greater,  it  is  crowing,  and  some-  j 
times  creaking  and  suffocative.  Under  this  ex-  j 
tremity  of  difficult  breathing  children  are  said  j 
sometimes  to  perish.  In  this  stage,  when,  with 
the  croupy  cough,  the  breathing  becomes  difficult, 

a  serious  attack  has  commenced,  and  the  child  is  j 
in  danger.  In  this  state  the  skin  is  warm,  the  j 
tongue  is  white,  the  pulse  full  and  quick,  and  the 
countenance  much  flushed.  The  usual  mucous  se- 
cretion is  interrupted,  the  patient,  if  not  an  infant, 
is  timid  and  apprehensive,  and  the  eyes  are  heavy, 
watery,  and  blood-shot.  The  degree  of  danger  is 
now  to  be  estimated  by  the  breathing. 

3.  The  cough  and  voice  are  stridulous ;  the  res- 
piration is  difficult,  laborious,  creaking,  sometimes 
suffocative,  varying  in  the  degree  of  difficulty  and 
laboriousness.  This  state  denotes  what  is  termed 
the  second  stage  ©f  croup,  or  that  of  effusion, 
which  has  by  many  been  considered  hopeless.  In 
it  the  face  is  still  flushed,  but  with  marks  of  de- 
fective circulation.  The  lungs  no  longer  purify 
the  blood.  There  is  a  purple  redness  of  the 
cheeks,  eyes,  and  nails.  The  complexion  is  often 
mottled,  or  the  flush  on  the  cheek  is  circumscribed. 


perhaps  swelled.  The  muscular  power  is  ex 
hausted,  and  the  child  nearly  insensible.-  In  this 
state  death  may  take  place  at  any  moment. 

Termination. — More  commonly  croup  lasts  two, 
or  three,  or  four  days  only.  In  some  rare  instances 
the  patient  lives  seven  or  eight  days,  or  even 
longer.  It  is  possible  for  it  to  terminate  in  death 
in  twenty-four  hours.  In  favorable  cases,  the 
cough  becomes  by  degrees  less  frequent  and  se 
vere,  and  at  the  same  time  more  loose  ;  the  breath 
ing  becomes  more  easy,  and  the  pulse  less.  In 
many  cases,  too,  there  will  appear  betimes  a  very 
considerable  amendment  in  all  the  symptoms,  so 
much  so  that  the  parents,  and  perhaps  the  physi- 
cian himself,  is  led  to  regard  the  patient  as  out 
of  danger.  Soon,  however,  the  most  fearful  ag- 
gravation takes  place — death  soon  closing  the 
scene.  We  cannot  account  the  patient  safe  until 
he  has  passed  at  least  one  night  without  a  return  of 
unfavorable  symptoms, 

Age  most  Liable. — This  disease  does  not  often, 
though  sometimes,  occur  during  the  first  year  of  life. 
It  happens  probably  most  frequently  during  the 
second  year.  The  third  year  is,  also,  one  in  which 
a  good  deal  is  to  be  apprehended  from  it.  From 
the  second  year  to  the  age  of  puberty  constitutes 
the  period  at  which  there  is  most  liability  to  it. 
It  may,  however,  occur  at  any  age.  I  have  myself 
treated  not  less  than  three  marked  cases  of  this 
kind,  all  of  which  were  cured,  though  very  severe 
attacks.  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  croup  is 
more  dangerous  in  children  or  adults;  but  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  a  grown  person  has  a  better 
chance  of  recovery,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  much 
less  liable  to  it. 

If  then,  according  to  the  above  description,  the 
symptoms  and  progress  of  this  most  formidable 
disease,  come  on  in  a  manner  generally  so  obscure 
and  stealthy  that  even  an  experienced  person  may 
fail  to  detect  them,  how  careful  should  every  one, 
and  especially  every  parent,  be  in  learning,   as 
well  as  he  possibly  may,  how  to  detect  the  very 
beginnings  of  this  fearful  malady?     How  careful, 
too,    should  he  be    in    studying  ever   diligently 
those  laws  of  health,  by  the  observance  of  which 
this  disease  may,  with  almost  inevitable  certainty, 
be  prevented?     That  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
better  than  a  pound  of  cure,  is  nowhere  in  the 
wide  world  more  true  than  in  regard  to  this  dis- 
ease.    How  much  easier  and  better  it  is,  by  con- 
stant care  and  diligence,  to  prevent  an  attack  of 
croup,  than  it  is  to  have  to  send  after  a  physician 
in  the  dead  of  night,  and  to  run  up  a  heavy  bill, 
which  you  are,  perhaps,  poorly  able  to  pay,  not  to 
speak  of  all  the  pain  ind  agony  which  your  child 
must  be  brought  to  endure,  and  probably  to  be 
lost  in  the  end  by  suffocation,  one  of  the  most 
horrible  deaths  that  can  be  conceived  of?     I  re- 
peat, when  all  these  considerations  are  taken  into 


the  account,  every  parent  and  every  philanthro-  I 
pist  must  be  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of 
learning  and  carrying  out  in  practice  all  things 
possible  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  young  and  innocent  beings  which 
the  Almighty  has  committed  to  their  care. 

But  it  may  be  inquired  by  the  anxious  parent, 
"  How  are  we  to  know  an  attack  of  croup,  its  first 
symptoms,  and  what  are  to  do,  if  in  spite  of  all 
our  care  and  watchfulness,  our  children  yet  be- 
come the  subjects  of  an  attack  ?"  In  answer  to 
this  question,  I  remark,  first,  Do  not  become 
frightened  at  every  little  attack  of  cold  or  cough 
which  the  child  may  experience ;  and  yet  there 
is  little  danger  of  being  too  careful.  Suppose  you 
should  be  deprived  of  a  night's  rest,  or  that  you 
should  send  for  a  doctor  unnecessarily  now  and 
then  ;  suppose  even  that  you  should  do  this  a 
hundred  times,  how  much  better  would  it  be 
than  for  you  once  to  doze  away  your  time  care- 
lessly, and  then  awake  finding  your  child  in  the 
Very  jaws  of  death?  Ask  the  physician  who  has  been 
obliged  to  watch  the  progress  of  this  dreadful  ma- 
lady, in  a  neglected  case,  or  the  anxious  mother 
who,  in  pain  and  suffering  and  tears,  has  reared  her 
child  to  the  age  of  two,  or  three,  or  more  years,  and 
then,  through  carelessness,  has  been  obliged,  day 
after  day,  to  watch  the  coming  on  of  a  most  fear- 
ful death  ;  ask  these,  I  say,  if  it  is  not  a  thousand 
times  better  to  sit  up  all  night,  or  to  send  for  the 
physician,  than  to  err  on  the  other  side — to  let  the 
disease  go  on  to  a  fatal  stage,  before  anything  is 
done  to  arrest  it  in  its  progress  of  death? 

In  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  query,  a 
good  deal  is  to  be  said.  In  principle  it  is  a  very 
easy  thing  to  treat  croup  ;  but  the  details  of  prac- 
tice are  not  so  easily  understood.  That  croup  is 
a  highly  inflammatory  disease,  let  it  always  be 
remembered.  It  is,  as  before  remarked,  one  of 
the  most  rapid  and  dangerous  of  all  inflammations, 
an  inflammation,  which,  if  not  soon  arrested,  is 
very  liable  to  end  in  death. 

Treatment. — Croup  being,  as  I  have  remarked, 
one  of  the   most  violent    and  dangerous   of  all 
inflammations,   a  proper  knowledge   of  the  best 
method  of  treating   it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested 
in  the   management  of  the  young.     How  awful 
would  it  be  for  a  parent  to  know  that  he  had  lost 
his  child — an  only  one,  perhaps,  the  very  pride  of 
his  life — for  the  want  of  a  little  knowledge,  such 
as   any  person  of  good   common  understanding 
might  easily  possess  ?     A  parent  goes  to  rest  at 
night,  when  the  child  has  been  uncommonly  play- 
ful during  the  evening.     In  the  night  he  is  at- 
tacked with   this  most  dreadful  malady,  and  be- 
fore the  sun  shines  in  the  morning,  oftentimes 
he  is  past  all  hope.     That  such  an  occurrence    not 
unfrequently   takes   place,   every   well   informed 
physician  sadly  knows.     Shall   not,   then,    those 
who  are  parents — those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  be 
in   that  most  interesting  of  all  social  relations — 
take   heed  to  my  humble  admonitions  for  their 
good  ?     I  know  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  only  the 
physician's  business  to  be  acquainted  A^ith   dis- 
ease.    But  does  it  not  often  happen  that  the  phy- 
sician cannot  possibly  be  obtained  before  an  attack 
has  done  its  fatal  work  ?     And  is  there  danger  of 
any  one  learning  too  much  on  so  important  a  sub- 
ject as  that  of  disease  ? 
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Croup,  then,  being  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  ( 
severe  of  all  .inflammatory  diseases,  the  treatment,   < 
it  will  be  inferred,  must  be  prompt  and  decided,   ! 
in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ease.     As  in  ! 
all  severe  inflammations,  it  must  be  such  as  is  suffi- 
ciently  powerfully  to  pervade  and  affect  the  whole   > 
system.     I  know  it  is  generally  true  that  the  peo-  j 
pie,  and  too  often  the  physician,  directs  attention  \ 
for  the  most  part  only  to   the  local  means.     But  j 
this  will  not  suffice.     The  disease,  although  local   \ 
to  a  certain  extent,  affects   powerfully  the  whole 
organic  domain.     Besides,  we  can  always  affect  a 
local  part  most  through  general  means. 

As  to  the  best  guide  in  the  treatment,  we  should 
look  well  to  the  pyrexia  or  general  feverishness  of 
the  body.  If  we  keep  this  well  subdued  from  the 
first,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  a  child  to 
die  of  this  disease.  A  high  degree  of  inflammation 
must  prevail,  and  that  for  a  considerable  time,  be- 
fore the  fatal  effusion  in  the  throat  can  take  place. 
If,  then,  we  subdue  the  inflammation  sufficiently 
early,  and  keep  it  subdued,  we  must  necessarily  be 
successful  in  the  cure. 

"But  how  are  we  to  know  this  state  of  feverish- 
ness in  the  system  ?"  it  is  asked. 

I  answer,  every  parent  should  know  all  about 
the  pulse  of  children.     They  should  know  what  it 
is  in  sickness,  and  what  in  health.      Then  they 
have  an  unerring  guide,  by  which  to  ascertain  the 
existence  and  extent  of  an  inflammatory  action. 
And  I  will  remark,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  be  ignorant  on  this  subject — and  I  fear  that 
most  parents  are — that  I  am  now  engaged  in  writ- 
ing  a  work  on  the  "Diseases  and  Management  of  j 
Children,"  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  a  good  | 
work,  and  deserving  the  title  it  is  to  bear.     In  it  < 
I  shall  hope  to  show  parents  how  they  may,  in 
many  cases,  treat  their  children  by  that  most  val- 
uable  of  all  remedial  substances,   water,  in  the 
most  humble   and  distant  cabin,  as  well  as  else- 
where.    And  in  doing  this  I  shall  not  detract  from 
the  dignity  and  calling  of  the  physician,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  aid  the  profession  ;  because  the  more 
intelligent  the  people,  the  more  are  the  services  of 
a  true  physician  appreciated  and  understood. 

The  heat,  too,  as  well  as  the  pulse,  is  to  be  ta- 
ken into  the  account.  Any  one  of  common  obser- 
vation can  tell  by  the  feeling  if  a  chid  is  becoming 
too  hot  Mothers  especially  are  adroit  at  this: 
they  know  right  well,  most  of  them,  if  the  child 
is  becoming  too  warm.  They  notice,  too,  much  more 
than  we  fathers  are  apt  to  do,  any  little  disturb- 
ance in  breathing  or  the  sleep.  "  My  child  is 
sick;  it  does  not  sleep  well,  and  is  feverish,"  we 
often  hear  them  exclaim. 

The  "croupy"  cough,  which  is  generally  pretty 
well  understood,  also  serves  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent as  a  guide.  If  a  child  coughs  badly,  we  may 
know  it  is  sick,  and  should  be  forthwith  attended 
to,  whether  in  the  night  or  the  day.  Suppose  it  is 
not  the  cough  of  the  croup ;  it  is  yet  an  unnatural 
thino-,  the  sooner  to  be  prevented  the  better.  If 
we  wash  and  rub  the  chest  with  the  hand  wet  in 
cold  water,  and  put  upon  it  a  wet  bandage — 
methods  tRat  are  always  salutary  for  a  cough — we 
do  good,  although  the  attack  may  not  prove  to  be 
one  of  croup.  So,  too,  if  the  child  is  feverish ;  it 
is  better  to  prevent  that  fever,  although  it  should 
prove  to  have  no  relation  whatever  to  this  disease. 


In  a  violent  attack  of  croup  we  could  hardly  do 
too  much  until  it  is  subdued.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  necessary  to  bathe  the  child  every  hour,  or  even 
oftener.  At  all  events,  we  should  give  baths 
enough,  change  the  bandages  often  enough,  and 
wash  aud  rub  the  chest  sufficiently  to  keep  the 
breathing  good  and  the  croup  in  check.  There  is 
no  need  of  chilling  the  body  too  much,  particu- 
larly the  feet.  The  child  may  be  held  in  such  a 
position  over  a  tub,  that  in  pouring  water  upon  it 
the  feet  are  not  at  all  exposed.  If  it  be  in  the 
night,  the  water  very  cold,  and  the  child  becomes 
a  good  deal  chilled,  it  may,  after  putting  wet  ban- 
dages about  its  throat  and  chest,  be  placed  between 
two  persons  warmly  in  bed.  Bat  in  these  cir- 
cumstances care  must  be  taken  lest  the  child  be 
smothered  and  made  too  hot.  In  that  case,  the 
breathing  would  very  soon  indicate  the  mischief 
going  on. 

Tepid  and  cold  affusion — tepid  if  the  child  is 
weak,  but  cold  if  the  contrary — with  wet  hand 
friction  upon  the  throat  and  chest,  with  the  con- 
stant use  of  wet  bandages  upon  these  parts,  consti- 
tute the  sum  and  substance  of  the  best  of  all 
known  methods  of  treating  this  disease.  Tepid 
injections  to  the  bowels  are  also  useful,  and  the 
means  are  to  be  followed  up  as  many  hours  or 
davs  as  there  may  be  a  need.  Nor  should  the 
treatment  be  left  off  too  soon ;  for  it  should  be  ever 
remembered,  that  always  after  an  attack  of  croup 
the  child  is  more  than  before  liable  to  it.  Both 
in  reference  to  the  prevention,  as  well  as  the  cure, 
this  fact  cannot  be  too  well  remembered. 

This  treatment,  I  repeat,  constitutes  the  best  of 
all  known  methods  for  curing  croup.  I  do  not 
know,  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  experience, 
anything  which  is  more  calculated  to  make  a 
man  thankful,  than  to  be  possessed  of  a  knowledge 
of  so  good  a  remedy  as  cold  water  in  this  disease. 
When  one's  child  is  suffocating,  just  ready  to  die 
for  the  want  of  breath,  if  a  suitable  cold  affusion  is 
administered,  I  do  not  know  what  can  make  him 
more  thankful  than  the  most  sudden  and  wonder- 
ful relief  obtained.  Nor  do  I  know  of  anything 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  medical  profession  more 
calculated  to  inspire  us  with  feelings  of  reverence 
towards  the  Giver  of  all  good. 


according  to  Dr.  Good,  still  later,  as  fortunate  as 
himself  in  the  use  of  the  remedy. 

Prevention. — I  have  reserved  this  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  subject  for  the  last,  so  as  to  make, 
if  possible,  a  stronger  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  the  reader:  and  I  remark,  it  is  more  easy,  as 
well  as  incomparably  better,  to  rprevent  croup 
than  it  is  to  cure  it,  even  by  the  best  treatment. 
But  prevention  is  a  work  in  which  the  physician 
gets  generally  very  little  credit.  Who  would  think 
of  ever  paying  a  physician  for  instructing  people 
how  to  prevent  disease  ?  And  yet  his  time  is  as 
valuable  to  him  as  that  of  others  is  to  them.  He, 
as  well  as  others,  must  make  his  time  money  ;  and 
if  it  be  his  unpleasant  calling  to  be  obliged  to  earn 
his  living  from  the  misfortunes  of  mankind,  he 
must  be  paid  for  his  time  notwithstanding ;  and 
paying  him  for  teaching  you  in  the  methods  of 
prevention  is  incomparably  better  than  to  be 
obliged  to  employ  him  to  cure. 

I  remark,  then,  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
croup,  that  daily  cold  bathing  holds  a  most  im- 
portant place.  When  I  say  cold  bathing,  I  mean 
in  a  general  sense.  I  have  elsewhere  remarked, 
that  a  cold  bath  is  not  necessarily  a  very  cold  one ; 
in  other  words,  that  tepid  bathing  is  in  effect  cold  ; 
cooling  and  tonic  to  the  system ;  so  that  we  are 
not  under  the  necessity  of  using  the  coldest  water, 
or  in  any  way  of  doing  violence  to  the  system, 
when  we  wish  to  administer  cold  bathing  to  ti.e 
child.  I  have  studied  and  observed  these  things 
now  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  I 
have  become  more  and  more  convinced,*  that  chil- 
dren are  often  subjected  to  water  of  a  temper- 
ature too  cold.  I  do  not  believe  it  necessary 
ever  to  use  water  for  a  young  child  lower  than 
60°  Fah.  ;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  water,  at 
from  70°  to  80°  is  much  preferable  to  any  other 
for  general  use.  I  know  I  have,  over  and  again, 
in  the  winter  time  even,  subdued  some  of  the 
most  violent  of  inflammatory  diseases,  using  no 
water  at  all  externally  lower  than  80°  Fah.  And 
certainly  if  we  can  cure  a  disease  by  the  use  of  so 
mild  a  means,  we  ought  not  to  resort  to  a  stronger. 
Always  the  milder  the  means,  provided  it  be  ade- 
quate to  the  object,  the  better  the  result.  In  re- 
gard to   daily  bathing,  then,  as  well  as    in    cases 


Before  closing  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  5  0f  disease,  I  would  use  the  water  for  a  child  of  my 


croup,  I  will  make  a  quotation  from  high  author 
ity,  showing  the  good  effects  of  the  cold  water 
treatment  in  this  disease ;  a  quotation  which  shows, 
by  the  way,  that  there  are  at  least  some  in  the 
profession  who  are  ready  to  adopt  any  measure,  so 
that  it  promises  to  be  a  means  of  benefit. 

Dr.  Good,  in  his  "Study  of  Medicine,"  gives  an 
account  of  Dr.  Harden,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  after 
every  other  remedy  had  failed,  of  venturing  upon 
cold  affusions  in  this  disease.  He  first  tried  it,  in 
a  fit  of  despair,  upon  a  child  of  his  own,  eighteen 
months  old.  The  child  was  placed  in  a  bathing 
tub,  with  its  belly  on  a  cushion  of  hay;  and  a  pail 
of  water,  at  12°  Reaumur,  (59°  Fah.,)  was  then 
poured  quickly  from  the  head  along  the  spine. 
The  symptoms,  after  the  first  affusion,  soon  di- 
minished ;  the  operation  was  repeated  at  intervals 
ten  times,  and  the  child  recovered.  Dr.  Harden 
afterwards  employed  the  affusion  with  like  suc- 
cess in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Miller 
also,  another  physician  of  St.  Petersburgh,  was, 


own  at  from  70°  to  80°,  somewhat  cooler  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer,  but  at  no  time  ordinarily 
lower  than  70°.  Not  indeed  that  it  is  necessarily 
dangerous  to  plunge  a  child  into  the  coldest  wa- 
ter, for  we  know  that  this  is  often  done.  They 
bear  it,  many  of  them,  but  some  have  been  killed 
by  the  practice.  I  would  bathe  the  child  always  in 
the  morning  on  rising  ;  and  so  long  as  children  are 
liable  to  become  soiled  in  any  way  by  the  natural 
discharges,  or  to  become  dirtied  by  playing  or 
crawling  about  upon  the  floor  or  ground,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  wash  them  more  than  once  a 
day.  Morning  and  evening  will  often  be  suffi- 
cient ;  but  a  shallow  bath,  at  70°  or  80°,  could 
hardly  be  harmful  at  any  time.  At  all  events,  the 
strictest  cleanliness  should  at  all  times  be  observed. 
Let  a  child  roll  in  the  dirt,  or  play  upon  the  floor, 
at  all  proper  times  ;  but  he  should  not  on  any  ac- 
count be  allowed  to  pass  the  night  without  a  tho- 
rough ablution  being  performed. 

There  is  one  method  of  treatment  which  is  emi- 
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nently  calculated  to  ward  off  attacks  of  croup,  as 
well  as  all  other  affections  of  the  throat  and  chest. 
This  is  by  frequent  friction  with  the  hand  wet  in 
cold  water — and  we  care  not  how  cold  for  this 
application — upon  the  throat  and  chest.  This 
practice  is  found  to  be  eminently  ^successful  in 
strengthening  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  in  ward- 
ing off  colds.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  too  highly 
prized. 

So,  too,  all  good  rules  in  regard  to  air,  exercise, 
clothing,  and  diet  should  be  observedjn  the  pre- 
vention of  croup.  And  surely,  when  we  consider 
how  much  a  mother  must  'go  through  with  in 
bearing  and  bringing  forth  a  child,  how  great  a 
blessing  it  is  to  have  children,  and  how  hard  to 
part  with  them,  may  I  not  bespeak  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  attention  to  this  subject.  I  have 
written,  doubtless,  too  imperfectly  concerning  its 
importance.  But  as  an  apology  I  may  state,  that 
a  large  part  of  what  I  have  here  said  has  been 
written  in  the  night-time,  after  a  day  of  severe 
toil,  while  passing  up  the  Hudson.  In  my  forth- 
coming work  on  Children,  I  will  endeavor  to  do 
the  subject  better  justice.  Meanwhile  I  trust  this 
article  may  be  the  means  of  doing  some  good.  I 
have  before  written  articles  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  through  the  knowledge  gained  from 
them  parents  have  believed  the  lives  of  their  chil- 
dren to  have  been  saved. 


SICK  STOMACH-MILK  SICKNESS- TREM- 

#  BLES,  OR.  DRY  MURRAIN. 
BY   E.    L    ANDERSON. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  fierce  and  formidable 
diseases  with  which  the  human  organism  has  to 
contend.  And  it  is  rendered  doubly  painful  from 
the  fact,  that  medicine  in  it  is  worse  than  useless, 
for  it  is  positively  injurious,  always  augmenting 
the  malady.  And  although  patients  sometimes 
recover'from  its  attacks,  yet  they  are  always  con- 
sidered as  ruined  in  their  constitutions  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  I  believe,  that  were  the  people  of 
the  infected  districts  to  have  a  choice  between  an 
equal  number  of  cases  of  this  disease  and  the  Asi- 
atic cholera,  they  would  invariably  choose  the  lat- 
ter ;  at  least  this  is  true  so  far  as  I  am  informed, 
and  I  now  write  from  one  of  the  infected  districts. 
It  has  been  my  lot,  in  a  practice  extending  over 
two  years,  to  witness  and  treat  only  one  case  of 
this  human  as  well  as  animal  scourge,  and  one 
which  it  is  my  duty  and  purpose  to  detail,  at  the 
same  time  making  some  remarks  on  its  Nature, 
Effects,  Cause,  and  Treatment. 

1.  As  to  its  Nature.  This  is  clearly  made  known 
by  its  name,  "the  Sick  Stomach,"  which  in  recent 
cases  exhibits  all  the  plienomenaof  gastro-enteritis 
or  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary 
canal.  One  wholly  ignorant  of  the  disease  would 
pronounce  it  just  what  it  really  is,  "the  sick  sto- 
mach." It  is  also  called  the  "  Trembles,"  from  the 
fact  that  a  trembling  or  twitching,  in  severe  cases, 
perceptible  to  the  eye,  takes  possession  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  patient.  But  in  less  severe  cases  it  only 
attacks  certain  muscles  of  the  body,  as  of  the  legs, 
&c,  at  a  time.  It  is  called  Milk  Sickness,  from 
the  source  from  which  it  is  generally  believed  to 
arise. 

The  external  pathological    phenomena   of  this 


disease  may  be  put  down  in  the  following  brief 
analysis.  Shortly  after  the  person  contracts  the 
disease,  he  suffers  from  thirst,  nausea,  vertigo,  con- 
fused or  imperfect  vision  ;  vomiting  often  ensues, 
followed  by  violent  fever,  the  exacerbation  sub- 
siding at  irregular  intervals.  The  pulse  is  exceed- 
ingly various,  sometimes  strong  and  full,  at  others 
tremulous,  small,  and  corded.  Constipation,  which 
exists  from  the  beginning,  becomes  more  and  more 
obstinate  towards  the  fourth  day.  The  skin  also 
about  this  time  becomes  more  hot  and  parched, 
the  eyes  are  red  and  suffused,  there  is  very  great 
restlessness,  and  all  the  secretions  are  scanty.  To- 
wards the  sixth  and  seventh  days  excessive  debility 
takes  place,  with  very  often  paralysis  of  the  tongue 
and  other  parts ;  and  soon  after  ensues  stupor,  cold 
clammy  sweats,  convulsive  hiccup,  an  offensive 
cadaverous  odor,  and  death.  It  is  variable  in  its 
attacks;  sometimes  it  comes  on  suddenly,  at  others 
it  will  be  slow  in  its  progress,  and  not  exhibit  its 
specific  character  for  several  days.  This  is  what 
renders  it  so  dangerous  to  treat  it  with  medicine, 
for  a  single  dose  will  often  assist  to  bring  it  on  in 
all  its  worst  forms,  by  sickening  the  stomach,  and 
thus  destroy  the  patient,  who  might  otherwise  be 
saved  by  judicious  treatment. 

2.  Its  Effects  upon  the  human  system  are  to  dry 
and  even  parch  the  skin,  until  this  integument 
will  peel  off  the  hands  and  feet.  It  creates  awful 
internal  distress,  by  the  entirely  torpid  state  of 
the  stomach  aEd  bowels.  And  this  brings  on  a 
state  similar  to  Hydrophobia,  causing  the  patients 
often  to  exhibit  most  of  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  this  fearful  malady.  A  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance here  informs  me,  that  she  has  seen  them  try 
to  bite  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends ;  and  she 
has  herself  been  giving  them  drink  from  the  spout 
of  a  tea-pot,  and  they  have  bitten  it  quite  off  with 
seeming  madness  from  the  painful  condition  of 
their  bodies.  And  thus  patients  often  excite  in 
the  minds  of  the  bystanders  the  deepest  horror, 
when  under  medical  treatment,  by  their  sufferings 
and  piteous  cries  for  watee,  not  only  to  cool  their 
burning  calomelized  tongues,  but  their  whole  scorch 
ing  bodies.  Cattle  and  other  animals  die  of  this 
disease,  and,  when  opened,  exhibit  a  most  perfectly 
dry  state  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  this  has 
led  persons  to  call  it  "  dry  murrain." 

3.  The  Cause  of  this  disease  has  been  considered 
as  obscure,  some  attributing  it  to  one  cause,  and 
some  to  another.  The  same  cause  which  has  given 
rise  to  autumnal  fevers  has  been  supposed  to  give 
rise  to  this  disease — Arsenic  in  the  soil.  A  plant 
called  Indian  Hatchy,  and  the  Bhus  Toxicoden- 
dron have  been  supposed  to  cause  the  disease. 

One  thing,  however,  is  plain,  and  that  is,  when 
it  is  found  to  attack  man,  it  must  be  attributed 
either  to  the  milk,  cheese,  or  flesh  of  an  infected 
animal.     This  is  the  universal  belief  of  the  common 
people  in  the  infected  districts.     Sucking  calves 
have  also  been  affected  with  the  disease,  and  while 
drinking  have  fallen  down  as  suddenly  as  if  struck 
with  an  axe,  and  the  milk  would  gush  from  their 
mouths.     Milk  cows  are  not  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease, while  dry  ones,   oxen,  <fec,  are  suddenly  de- 
stroyed.    Dogs  and  hogs  have  also  contracted  the 
disease  from  the  milk  and  flesh  of  dead  carcasses. 
This  shows  that  poisons  or  medicines  may  lie  dor- 
mant in  the  animal  economy  for  a  long  time,  and 


then  develop  disease,  and  cause  death,  the  person 
not  at  all  suspecting  the  cause.  This  should  warn 
us  against  poisons,  whether  the  doctor  calls  them 
medicines,  remedies,  or  what  not.  Boison  is  poi- 
son, and  medicine  is  only  a  scientific  name  for  it, 
Bitch  cannot  be  handled  and  the  hands  not  be  de- 
filed. Fire  taken  into  the  bosom  will  burn.  So 
it  is  with  medicine  ;  it  is  poison,  and  it  must  and 
will  do  you  an  injury,  sooner  or  later. 

4.  The  Treatment  of  this  disease  is,  after  all,  the 
great  and  paramouut  consideration  ;  for  what  good 
will  it  do  a  sick  man  to  stand  and  define,  and  ex- 
amine, and  then  pronounce  the  disease  to  be  what 
the  patient  already  feels,  the  "sick  stomach,"  and 
yet  have  no  remedy  ? 

I  must  repeat  it  here,  medicine  is  a  positive  in- 
jury; and,  as  a  general  thing,  the  man  who  goes 
for  an  M.  D.  might  just  as  well  take  the  patient's 
measure  with  him,  and  call  and  leave  it  with  the 
undertaker,  and  thus  save  one  trip,  by,  as  we  say, 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  Indeed,  this 
ought  to  be  done  here  in  flux  also,  as  well  as  many 
other  diseases.  Should  this  disease  become  com- 
mon, or  endemical,  in  any  region,  the  best  thing 
that  the  inhabitants  could  do  would  be,  to  take  the 
advice  of  an  old  man  in  this  region,  when  the 
small-pox  was  among  us.  Said  he,  "  Take  the  doc- 
tors, and  chain  them  in  their  shops ;  for  they  are 
not  only  a  nuisance,  but  a  curse  in  this  disease.'' 
So  I  say  Amen  in  most  other  bad  diseases;  for  they 
destroy  more  than  they  save. 

But  this  matter  is  not  so  with  the  Hydropath. 
He  has  what  may  be  properly  termed  a  specific  in 
this,  as  all  other  diseases,  which,  if  it  does  no  good, 
can  do  no  harm. 

The  case  I  have  to  report  is  one  that  came  on 
slowly,  but  it  was  not  the  less  severe  when  it  ex- 
hibited itself  in  its  specific  form,  I  was  called  on 
the  fourth  day.  From  what  I  saw  (for  he  was 
then  snugly  rolled  up  in  the  wet  sheet  pack)  I 
could  only  say  it  was  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
But  after  a  few  days  it  exhibited  unmistakable 
signs  of  milk  disease.  This  was  made  known  by 
the  odor  exhaled  from  his  body.  This  is  the  only 
infallible  index  to  a  knowledge  of  this  disease. 

I  will  not  take  up  space  in  detailing  the  treat- 
ment, but,  suffice  it  to  say,  he  had  most  thorough 
water-cure  treatment,  and  that  applied  to  suit  the 
indications.  And  I  must  say,  that  the  manner  in 
which  water  responded  to  the  indications  of  the 
laboring  organism,  when  judiciously  applied, 
seemed  to  delight  its  friends,  and  bewilder  and 
confound  its  opposers. 

In  concluding,  I  cannot  but  applaud  the  man's 
courage  who  will,  under  such  a  disease,  bravely 
face  danger  and  opposition,  prejudice  and  ridicule, 
and,  in  the  very  face  of  the  old  iron-hoofed  tyrant 
custom,  place  his  confidence  in  the  indwelling  power 
of  nature,  and  the  simple  process  of  water-cure. 

But  finally,  the  husband,  the  father,  and  the 
citizen,  is  restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  friends  by 
a  speedy  restoration,  and  that  attributable  alone 
to  water-cure. 

0,  how  soon  would  this  world  be  relieved  of 
one  of  its  most  dreadful  curses,  if  they  ^Pould  take 
the  advice  of  the  good  apostle,  "  Have  your  heart 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  your  body 
washed  in  pure  water." 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
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SPRINGFIELD  BLOOMER  CELEBRATION. 

BT   A   PATIENT    OF   THE   WATER-CURE. 

The  ladies  of  Springfield  Water-Cure,  adopting 
as  they  have  the  Bloomer  Costume,   thought   it 
due  to  themselves,  Mrs.  Bloomer,  and  a  long  train 
of    pale,    consumptive,    long-skirted,    tight-laced, 
delicate  females,  to  make  a  public  demonstration   ' 
of  their  thanks  for  the  invention  of  so  convenient,   j 
healthful,  beautiful,  and  comfortable  a  dress.    We  < 
have  temperance,  fourth  of  July,  and  other  cele-   ; 
brations  ;  but  to  see  women  celebrating  an  inven-   '< 
tion  which  will  save  thousands  from  a  premature 
grave,  and  thousands  of  others  from  the  sufferings  j 
of  hereditary  disease,  is  an  act  over  which  angels  \ 
must  have  wept  for  joy.     And  it  is  due  to  those   i 
blooming  (Bloomer)  hearts  to  say,  that  I  never  at-  \ 
tended  a  celebration  where  such  a  reforming  spirit   j 
was  manifested  as  on  that  occasion.     On  Wednes-   j 
day,  August  13th,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  inmates  j 
of  the  Water-Cure,  men,  women,  and  children,  re- 
tired to  a  beautiful  grove,  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
east  of  the  Establishment,  for  such  a  celebration — 
a  spot  which,   of  itself,  is  enough  to  inspire  one's 
soul  with  love  for  the  Author  of  nature,  and  ad- 
miration for  his  beautiful  and  glorious  works.     It 
was  a  rising  slope,  from  which  the  eye  could  sur- 
vey hills  and  mountains  in   every  direction,  and 
for  miles  the  beautiful  and  majestic  Connecticut, 
which  is  one  of  Nature's  own  Water-Cures.     The 
exercises  commenced  by  adopting  the  following 
Resolutions : — 

Whereas,  Fashion  is  a  tyrant  trampling  upon 
the  laws  of  Nature,  thereby  defacing  the  image  of 
God,  and  destroying  the  health,   happiness,   and  j 
life  even  of  innocent  men,  women,  and  children : 
Therefore  we  are 

Resolved,  No  longer  to  be  governed  by  its  fierce  < 
or  oppressive  mandates. 

Resolved,  That  our  good  old  mother  Nature  i 
dresses  in  Bloomer  costume,  and  we  will  follow  her  • 
example,  regardless  of  the  superstition  aud  bigot-  ; 
ry  of  the  masses  of  the  community. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  not  squeeze  out  the  last  ; 
spark  of  life,  but  will  give  the  lungs  room  to  ex- 
pand, the  heart  room  to  perform  its  regular  pul- 
sations, that  we  may  breathe  the  free  air  of  hea- 
ven, and  feel  our  blood  coursing  naturally  through 
our  veins. 

Resolved,  As  God  made  coats  for  both  Adam 
and  Eve,  (Gen.  iii.  21,)  so  we  have  the  same  natu- 
ral and  inalienable  right  to  wear  coats,  Bloomers, 
or  any  other  dress  that  we  find  most  conducive  to 
health,  happiness,  and  longevity. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  perform  the  office  of 
scavenger,  street-sweeper,  and  mud-catcher  no 
longer,  believing  it  to  be  business  which  does  not 
naturally  devolve  upon  us. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  not  only  shorten  our 
dresses,  and  fling  whalebones  and  stays  to  the 
wind,  but  we  will  curtail  our  minds  of  all  super- 
stitious dogmas,  and  breathe  the  pure  air  of  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  reform. 

A  speech  was  then  made  by  a  Water-Cure  pa- 
tient, Rev.  Samuel  Henry,  the  great  apostle  of 
peace,  and  a  pioneer  in  every  reform  which  has 
for  its  object  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
upon  earth.  There  was  but  one  fault  with  the 
speech,  which  was  this  :  there  was  so  much  of  the 


spirit,   sublime  eloquence,   stirring   oratory,   and 
commanding  appearance  of  his  grandfather,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  re- 
port it.     His  audience  was  completely  enchanted, 
and  swayed  to  and  fro,  like  a  reed  in  the  wind,  by 
the  native  genius  and  talent  of  the  good  father, 
as  he  showed  up  the  wicked  fashions  of  the  day, 
by  his  witty  expressions  and  pithy  remarks.    And 
his  bitter  denunciations  and  biting  sarcasms  on   , 
the  old  form  of  dress  were  enough  to  sink  every 
woman  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  civilized —   ; 
yes,  and  savage  world — who   is  afraid  because  of  ! 
popularity  to  wear  a  Bloomer.     My  memory  can-   ' 
not  report  it  so  as  to  do  it  justice. 

Then  came  the  following  speech  from  Dr.  Snell,    ' 
the  Physician  of  the  Water-Cure  : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — We  congratulate  our-  ; 
selves,  and  one  another,  this  day,  not  for  deliver-  < 
ance  from  the  British  yoke,  but  from  the  despot- 
ism  of  a   pampered  and    vitiated   appetite,   and 
from  the  death-grip  of  the   corset   string.     The   | 
chariot  of  improvement  is  on  the  march.     Who 
will   follow  ?     We   have    waited    till   the  whole 
community,  or  rather  the  older  members  of  it,    • 
have  become  paralyzed  with  the  calls  for  improve-  I 
ment  and   reform    for    the    present   generation. 
Something  must  be  done,  and  I  fear  nothing  will  < 
be,  till  some  emerge  from  our  own  ranks,  (as  a  j 
few  have  done,)  as  the  drunkards  did  from  theirs 
to    reform    themselves.     If    anything    is    done,    ': 
we  must  do  it.     We  have  remained  in  lethargy 
long  enough,  till  the  rust  which  has  collected  on  j 
our  armor,  will  almost  fall  by  its  own  weight.    \ 
This  call  for  reform  is  no  new  one  ;  it  comes  thun- 
dering  along  down  the  declivity  of  more  than  two   ; 
long  centuries.     Its  notes  have  not  died  away,  but 
may  now  be  heard  reverberating  among  our  hills   | 
and  rock -bound  cliffs.     The  question  comes  from 
the  precepts  and  example  of  our  fathers — a  voice, 
I  say,  comes,  "  Children,  tell  us,  will  you  do  half 
as  much  to  perpetuate  the  principles  of  freedom, 
improvement,  and  reform,  as  we  have  to  establish 
them  t"    Are  we  sufficiently  awake  to  a  subject  of 
so  much  importance  ?     We  can  discern  the  face  of 
the  sky,  but  can  we  not  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times?"     See  you  not  in  the  three  score  Water- 
Cures  that  bestud  the  hills  and  dales  of  our  free 
States — see  you  not  in  the  bubbling  spring  as  it 
gushes  from  yonder  mountain-brow — see  you  not 
in  the  tasteful  Bloomers  that  are  before  us,  the 
germ  of  an  influence  which  is  sooii  to  burst  all 
restraint,  increasing   in  influence  and  power  till 
the    last    vestige    of    superstition,    bigotry,    and 
sensuality  are    swept    from   our  land  ?     Does  it 
not   call   to  action  and  effort?     Christians   may 
pray,    but    it    will    all    be    in    vain    if    we    do 
not   act.     Let   us   cluster    around    the    standard 
of  improvement,  and  search  for  truth.     It  may 
be  found,  although  buried  deep  beneath  the  rub- 
bish of  tradition  and  party  prejudices.     Shall  we, 
who,  compared  with  the  past  ages,  have  been  ex- 
alted to  heaven,  as  it  were,  in  physical  improve- 
ment;   shall   we,    who   make    the  lightning  our 
swift- winged  messenger  to  bear  our  thoughts  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  ;    shall  we,  who  call   into   being  our  iron 
horses,  which  rest  not  day  nor  night,  but  come 
hourly  foaming  and  thundering  along  their  iron 
track ;   shall  we,  who  can  bind  the  hitherto  un- 


tamed elements,  and  lay  them  passive  at  our  feet ; 
I  say,  shall  we  remain  bound  in  the  chains  and 
cords  of  the  tyrant  Fashion,  and  be  the  unwilling 
slaves  of  a  vitiated  and  pampered  appetite,  and 
allow  our  throats  and  stomachs  to  become  the 
sink-holes  of  the  pill-doctor  and  apothecary? 

Hark  !  listen  to  the  tone  of  yonder  village  bell. 
It  tells  the  death  of  a  once  beautiful  bud,  just 
bursting  into  womanhood.  Here  is  another  mar- 
tyr to  that  tyrant  who  forbids  a  bath  as  an  unholy 
thing,  and  who  gathers  in  the  ribs  until  his  votary 
differs  from  the  wasp  only  in  size.  The  friends 
are  consoling  themselves  with  the  blessed  assur- 
ance that  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  and  blessed 
be  his  name.  But  who  can  fathom  such  super- 
stition and  ignorance?  When  this  subject  is  felt 
in  all  its  untold  importance,  then  will  each  blade 
of  grass  become  a  sermon,  and  the  whole  creation 
of  God  a  dictionary,  by  which  we  may  learn  the 
first  principles  of  our  nature. 

The  remainder  of  the  Doctor's  speech,  which 
was  full  of  truths  designed  for  home  consumption, 
neither  time  nor  space  will  allow  us  to  give.  The 
speech  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  warmly 
cheered,  after  which  L.  L.  Ruggles  was  introduced 
to  the  audience.  A  short  extract  of  his  speech  is 
the  following : 

Bloomers  and  Gentlemen — As  I  came  out  this 
morning  to  examine  this  grove  for  this  celebration, 
I  here  met  a  most  lovely,  fascinating,  and  beautiful 
lady,  richly  dressed  in  a  Bloomer  costume.  Though 
rather  an  elderly  lady,  yet  she  looked  as  bright, 
pretty,  and   intelligent  as  ever.     Her  pettiloons 
were  of  the  most  splendid  and  showy  green,  her 
dress  and  covering  was  of  the  most  magnificent 
blue,   tinged  with  the  purest  white  imaginable. 
From  her  eyes  radiated  health,  intelligence,  and 
joy.     Would  you  like  to  know  her  name  ?    It  was 
Mrs.    Nature.      See   her    here  to-day,    with  her 
healthy,  ro3y-cheeked  children  around  her,  smiling 
with  joy  at  such  a  scene  as  this.     Yes,  every  spot 
of  the  good  old  lady's  face  is  wrinkled  with  smiles 
to  see  her  sons  and  fairest  daughters  thus  return- 
ing to  her  domicil,  after  wandering  away  from  her 
fostering  care ;  after  partaking  of  the  apple  of  un- 
lawful indulgence  ;  after  eating  of  the  luxuries  of 
life,  such  as  dyspepsia,   hypochondria,   apoplexy, 
rheumatism,  gout,  fever  and  consumption;   after 
stuffing  ourselves  with  the   dry,  musty  husks  of 
fashion  and  custom ;  not  that  which  the  swine  did 
eat,  for  they  won't  touch  them.     0  no  ;  they  know 
better  than  to  eat  such  food.     Just  as  soon  as  we 
are  ready  to  return  to  our  mother's  house,  she  runs 
out,  followed  by  her  blooming  children,  health, 
comfort,  happiness,  wisdom,  joy,  peace,  and  pros- 
perity, to  embrace  us.     Yes,  we  have  at  last  ar- 
rived at  her  beautiful  mansion.     Don't  we  begin 
;  to  feel  at  home  here  ?     I  do.     The  elder  brothers 
\  and  sisters,  to  be  sure,  are  unwilling  to  come  in, 
;  and  they  feel  a  little  wrathy  because  we  have  got 
1  the  fatted  calf  of  Bloomerism ;  but  if  we  can  only 
get   them   down    to    the    Water-Cure,    and    get 
;  them  into  the  plunge,  we  can  cure  them  of  that 
disease  most  quickly,  and  they  will  then  rejoice 
with  us. 

Point,  if  you  can,  to  a  single  spear  of  grass,  a 
•  single  flower,  a  single  tree,  which  is  not  dressed  in 
\  a  Bloomer  costume.  All  nature  is  Bloomerized. 
'  But  can't  we  trace  this  invention  back  a  few  thou- 
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sands  of  years?  "Unto  Adam  also  and  to  his 
wife  did  the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skin,  and 
clothed  them."  So  you  see  Eve  was  the  first 
Bloomerite.  But  what  a  pity  it  is  that  the  upper- 
tendom  and  uj>per-crustdom  of  the  present  age 
were  not  there,  to  inquire  if  they  got  their  fash- 
ions from  Paris ;  and  a  large  number  of  our  tea 
and  coffee-sipping,  tight-lacing,  delicate,  sickly 
piano-playing  ladies,  to  tell  Eve  of  the  impropriety 
of  wearing  a  coat  like  her  husband's ;  or  a  few 
snuff-taking,  tobacco-smoking  old  women,  to  have 
told  Eve  that  the  world  would  be  ruined  if  she 
got  to  wearing  Bloomer  dresses.  "But,"  says 
one,  "  it  isn't  the  fashion."  Neither  is  it  the  fash- 
ion to  live  a  holy  Christian  life.  Christ  was  a 
martyr  to  fashion.  If  he  had  believed,  and  acted, 
and  dressed  just  as  the  Jews  had,  he  would  never 
have  been  crucified.  Had  Socrates  believed  in 
heathen  gods,  instead  of  one  true  God,  he  never 
would  have  been  compelled  to  drink  the  poison- 
ous draught.  "But,"  says  another,  " it  can't  suc- 
ceed." But  whoever  says  this  is  not  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  the  fair  sex.     Ah  I  woman, 

"  They  think  to  quench  a  spirit  such  as  thine  : 
Fling  fetters  o'er  the  main,  or  quench  the  sun  divine." 

Still  the  raging  tempest ;  bind  with  chains  the  bil- 
lows of  the  mighty  ocean ;  roll  back  the  thunder- 
ing waters  of  Niagara;  ride  a  streak  of  lightning ; 
fight  a  clap  of  thunder ;  but  never  think  of  quench- 
ing that  holy,  divine  spirit  of  reform  which  reigns 
supreme  in  the  breast  of  woman.  It  lives  to-day, 
and  it  will  live  for  ever.  Command  me  to  scale 
the  battlements  of  heaven,  and  hurl  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter  at  the  opposers  of  Bloomerism, 
but  never  to  roll  back  the  mighty  influence  which 
women  are  exerting  to  free  the  world  from  dark- 
ness, ignorance,  and  superstition. 

Bloomerism  is  destined  to  ride  triumphant  over 
all  other  isms,  a  proof  of  which  I  have  before  me 
here  to-day.  Ladies,  go  onward.  Write  on,  talk 
on,  influence  on,  celebrate  ou,  until  every  whale- 
bone and  draggling  dress  shall  be,  like  the  guillo- 
tine and  gallows,  placed  among  the  relics  of  bar- 
barism. 

The  tables  were  then  cleared  of  their  contents  ; 
and  you  need  but  be  acquainted  with  the  hostesses 
of  the  Water-Cure,  to  know  that  they  were  beau- 
tifully spread,  and  richly  adorned  with  flowers. 
After  which  twenty  five  regular  toasts  were  read, 
among  which  were  the  following: — 

The  Old  Bachelor. — Let  him  but  witness  one 
full-dressed  Bloomer,  and  he  would  either  commit 
suicide,  or  at  the  hymenial  altar  stand  by  Susan's 
side. 

The  Ladies  of  the  Water- Cure. — May  they  die  of 
old  Age,  and  not  old  maids. 

The  Doctors  of  Springfield. — May  they  soon  re- 
ceive ths  truth,  and  their  patients  be  saved  from  a 
pill  doctor's  grave ;  their  errors  be  washed  away 
by  the  force  of  the  spray ;  if  then  there  be  any 
lack,  we'll  give  them  a  pack. 

The  Old  Maids. — If  they  will  only  dress  in 
Bloomer  costume,  I  will  be  responsible  for  their 
market  long  before  leap-year. 

Cracked  Wheat. — Like  the  thundering  waters 
of  Niagara,  it  always  carries  every  obstacle  before 
it. 

The  Ladies. — May  they,  by  the  aid  of  Bloomer- 


ism, exchange  the  ghastly  countenance  for  the 
rosy  cheek,  the  consumptive  cough  for  the  hearty 
laugh,  the  feeble  step  for  the  athletic  jump,  and 
dark  and  gloomy  hopes  for  bright  expectations 
and  happy  realities. 

The  Ladies  of  the  Water-Cure. — The  pioneers 
of  reform.  May  their  lives  be  as  long  as  the  frocks 
they  have  worn,  and  their  cares  as  much  less  as 
the  length  of  their  present  dress. 

The  Doctor  of  the  Water-Cure. — Whose  heart  is 
as  large  as  his  body. 

Bloomerism. — It  is  yet  destined  to  go  ahead  of 
all  other  isms. 

Volunteer  toasts  were  then  given. 

Music  was  interspersed ;  not  by  stringed  instru- 
ments, or  brass  horns,  but  it  come  from  the  soul, 
and  made  the  forests  and  hills  resound  with  the 
praises  of  Bloomerism  and  Cold  Water.  The 
scene  closed  by  singing  Old  Hundred ;  and  I  think 
this  the  most  spirited,  animated  celebration  I  ever 
attended.  Many  thanks  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Water-Cure. 


BOWEL   COMPLAINTS. 

BY   E.    A.    KITTREDGE,    M.  D. 

Under  this  general  head  are  classed  all  the  dis- 
eases which  have  for  a  prominent  symptom  diar- 
rhoea, or  "looseness,"  which  I  need  not  tell  any  one 
at  all  conversant  with  pathology,  is  not  simply  er- 
roneous, but  productive  of  much  mischief. 

For  instance,  the  ignorant  "doser,"  supposing 
his  frequent  discharges  to  be  caused  by  disease  in 
the  bowels,  will  be  very  likely  to  make  a  bad 
matter  worse  by  directing  his  remedies,  as  he  face- 
tiously calls  them,  to  the  cavities  thereof,  if  the 
disease,  as  it  almost  always  is,  is  in  some  other 
part. 

To  illustrate:    If  a  man  has  irritable  liver,  or 
certain  kind  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or  pe- 
culiar disease  of  the  brain,  and  the  bowels  in  con- 
sequence become  irritable,  and  get  up  a  "  drain," 
to  save  the  system  from  the  dangerous  effects  that 
would   otherwise  ensue  ;  or,  what  is  more  com- 
mon still,  if  the  pores  of  the  skin  become  useless, 
from  neglect  of  cleanliness,  cfec,  and  the  bowels 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  make  a  vicarious  atone- 
ment for  the  skin,  any  one  will  see  the  unreasona-  jj 
bleness  of  whipping  the  bowels,  for   doing  that  \ 
without  which  the  patient  must  inevitably  have  I 
died. 

In  other  words,  morbid  discharges  from  the  in-  | 
testinesmean  something,  and  it  behooves  everyone  j 
to  ponder  the  "writing  upon  the  wall,"  and  find  t 
out  its  true  significance,  even  at  the  risk  of  finding  j 
themselves  "wanting."  > 

Let  every  man,  when  thus  afflicted,  make  strict  \ 
inquiry  into  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  discharges,  ) 
and  if  successful  in  finding  them,  let  him  set  him-  ? 
self  immediately  about  the  removal  thereof.  If,  > 
on  the  contrary,  he  cannot  satisfy  himself  of  the  ! 
cause,  or  succeeding  in  that,  fails  in  removing  it,  j 
let  him  by  all  means  secure  the  services  of  some  \ 
judicious  hydropathic  physician,  and  not  tamper 
with  the  system  as  he  would  with  an  old  watch,  I 
guessing,  "this  will  do  it,"  and  "that  will  fix  it"     \ 

The  most  common,  though  not  perhaps  the  im- 
mediate  cause  of  too  frequent  discharges  from  the  j 
bowels,  is  over  eating. 


The   immediate  cause  is,    sometimes  excessive   >-  j 
heat,  sometimes  the  eating  of  improper  substances,    (> 
or  at  improper  times,  sudden  change  of  an  habit- 
ual eruption  on  the  skin  to  the  internal  organs, 
mental  anxiety,  (fee,  <fec. 

"But  supposing  we  are  not  blessed  with  a  hy- 
dropathic physician,  and  don't  know  much  our- 
selves, what  shall  we  do  ?" 

In  that  case  get  the  advice  of  the  most  judicious 
and  experienced  of  your  neighbors,  &c. 

I  can  only  give  you  general  directions: — 

First  of  all,  let  me  say,  it  will  be  perfectly  safe 
to  wash  the  body  all  over ;  and  if  it  be  a  long 
while  since  it  was  washed,  a  repetition  will  not  be 
amiss  !  And  here  I  would  say  that  washing  the  body 
all  over  is  not  simply  to  cleanse  the  skin,  but  it 
will  often  do  more  towards  cleansing  all  the  other 
organs  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  simply  by 
the  impetus  given  through  the  nervous  system  to 
each  and  every  one  of  them. 

This  shock  of  the  cold  water,  so  shocking  to 
many,  is  one  of  the  main  laws  of  hydropathy, 
the  reaction  which  it  produces  bringing  to  the 
surface  what  ought  to  have  been  there  long 
before,  but  which  no  power  possessed  by  drugs 
could  ever  by  any  possibility  drive  there. 

Secondly.  I  lie  not  when  I  say,  that  in  my  opi- 
nion it  is  within  the  bounds  of  prudence  to  stop 
eating  when  you  have  "  bowel  complaint"  of  any 
kind,  especially  when  nature  stops  the  appetite. 

The  due  adherence  to  these  two  simple  rules 
will  stop  two-thirds,  at  the  very  least,  of  all  the 
bowel  complaints,  of  whatever  name  or  nature. 
And  no  man  is  justified  in  using  any  more  violent 
means  till  he  has  tried  these. 

If  these  fail,  as  in  bad  cases  they  will,  the  sitz 
bath,  wet  sheet,  injections,  half  baths,  <fec.  <fec,  ac- 
cording to  the  case. 

If  the  cause  be  disturbance  in  the  liver  and  di- 
gestive organs  generally,  sitz  baths  at  60  and  *70, 
if  the  patient  be  feeble  and  cold,  of  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  minutes  duration,  repeated  once  in 
four  hours,  will  be  all-important. 

Wet  sheet  of  thirty  minutes,  or  sixty  if  not  un- 
comfortable, one  or  more  times  each  day,  will  be 
found  highly  serviceable,  especially  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  pain. 

If  the  head  be  primarily  affected,  long-continued 
foot-baths,  in  conjunction  with  sitz-baths,  will  be 
iiseful. 

Injections  of  slightly  tepid  water  will  be  very 
useful  in  all  cases,  especially  in  dysentery ;  they 
must  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
case,  every  hour  sometimes. 

But,  above  all,  stop  eating. 

It  will  be  in  vain,  in  most  cases,  to  try  to  do 
any  thing,  while  the  patient  is  guzzling  down  gruel, 
<fcc.,  as  the  irritation  is  directly  aggraved  thereby. 
Drink  nothing  but  cold  water.  Keep  quiet,  avoid 
company  and  excitement,  and  fear  not;  and  if  you 
have  any  kind  of  care  and  constitution,  you  can't 
help  getting  well. 


A  man  of  average  size  requires  half  a  ton 
weight  of  water  a  year  ;  and  when  he  has  reached 
the  meridian  of  life,  he  has  consumed  nearly  three 
hundred  times  his  own  weight  of  this  liquid. — 
Prof.  Draper. 
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OCTOBER  MATTERS- 

BY   K.    T.    TRALL,    M.  D. 

The  Science  of  Nonsense. — Some  persons,  who 
are  inclined  to  the  use  of  harsh  epithets,  have 
called  the  drug-system  "The  Art  of  Killing."  As 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  moral  aspect  of 
the  question,  we  prefer  the  more  classical  term, 
"Science  of  Nonsense."  It  is  nonsense,  in  one 
sense;  for  there  is  no  sense  in  it.  It  is  nonsense 
systematized.  It  is  a  series  of  nonsensical  vagaries 
reduced  to  fixed  principles  of  palpable  absurdity. 
The  art  of  doctoring  folks  with  all  sorts  of  drugs, 
and  every  kind  of  destructive,  has  been  called 
"  the  science  of  medicine,"  and  allopathic  medical 
journals  are  constantly  teeming  with  new  discov- 
eries and  great  improvements  in  "  the  healing 
art,"  nine-tenths  of  which  amount  to  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  some  additional  contrivance  for  get- 
ting a  greater  supply  of  drug-poisons  into  the  hu- 
man system. 

Those  who  feel  saddened  about  this  unfortunate 
state  of  the  science  of  nonsense,  and  prefer  to  deal 
in  serious  phraseology,  may  talk  of  professional 
manslaughter,  or  justifiable  homicide,  or  deplora- 
ble accidents,  or  dreadful  calamities  ;  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  a  very  ruinous  kind  of  nonsense,  and  that 
it  grows  more  and  more  nonsensical  as  it  improves. 
Not  content  with  getting  drugs  into  everything 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  medicine,  or  remedy,  our 
allopathic  contemporaries  are  gravely  debating  the 
propriety  of  introducing  drugs  into  our  very  vict- 
uals! Reader,  we  are  serious.  It  is  proposed, 
yea,  highly  recommended,  on  the  highest  allo- 
pathic authority,  to  drug  the  very  bread  we  eat ; 
to  convert  the  "  staff  of  life"  into  a  source  of 
"death  by  poison."  "We  copy  from  Braithwaite's 
Retrospect  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Part  xxiii.  July  1851,  the  following  evidence  of 
progression  : 

Administration  of  Iron  in  Food. 

"  M.  Martens  has  lately  read  an  essay  before  the 
Belgian  Academy  of  Medicine,  on  Ferruginous 
Medicines.  Among  his  conclusions,  as  published 
in  the  'Gazette  Medicale  de  Paris,'  for  30th  No- 
vember, we  find  the  following : 

"  Wheaten  bread  may  be  rendered  much  more 
nutritious,  for  chlorotic  patients,  by  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron.  In  this  way 
alone,  it  can  be  capable  of  forming  a  substitute  for 
meat. 

"  In  the  discussion,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
same  method  of  medication  would  be  beneficial  to 
patients  recovering  from  acute  diseases,  especially 
when  the  system  was  not  able  to  bear  an  animal 
diet.  This  idea  is  good,  and  would  be  of  easy  ap- 
plication." 
$  Mineral  bread !  Sulphate  of  iron  nutritious !  If 
(  (  allopathy  can  find  a  lower  depth  of  absurdity,  it 
6  \  has  a  property  of  descending  the  nonsensical  scale 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  us.     "We  have  nothing 


to  say  against  the  idea  of  ferruginous  bread  being 
"  easy  of  application."  It  is  easy  enough  to  kill  a 
body — generally  easier  than  to  cure  one.  But  it 
is  enough  that  a  score  or  two  are  sent  to  their  final 
account,  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
every  week,  by  mistakes  in  putting  up  the  drug- 
articles  at  the  apothecary  shops,  without  introduc- 
ing the  death-dealing  compounds  into  our  bakeries 
and  kitchens. 

As  the  popular  system  is  now  practiced,  a  per- 
son cannot  have  the  most  trifling  disturbance  in 
the  way  of  ill  health — provided  he  avails  himself 
of  the  services  of  a  professor  of  drug-ology — with- 
out getting  fifteen  or  twenty  poisons  into  his 
blood  and  bones,  as  any  one  can  easily  prove  by 
ciphering. 

Say  an  individual  has  an  attack  of  typhus  fever. 
The  stomach  is  usually  evacuated  with  an  emetic 
of  tartarized  antimony  and  ipecac — two  drug- 
poisons  to  begin  with.  Then  the  bowels  must  be 
moved,  and  down  goes  a  dose  of  pills  composed  of 
gamboge,  aloes,  colocynth,  calomel,  and  soap — five 
drugs  more.  Five  and  two  are  seven.  Next  comes 
a  fever  powder,  to  be  taken  once  in  three  hours, 
of  opium,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  cream  of  tartar — 
three  more.  Three  and  seven  are  ten.  The  pa- 
tient is  faint,  restless,  and  in  pain;  hence  a  cordial 
and  anodyne  draught  is  administered,  of  spirits  of 
nitre,  compound  spirits  of  lavender,  and  extract  of 
hyoscyamus — all  together  containing  eight  more 
drugs.  Eight  and  ten  are  eighteen.  A  sleeping 
potion  to  narcotize  the  patient  into  a  doze,  is 
given  at  bedtime — morphine  with  a  little  quinine 
to  sustain  the  circulation.  Two  and  eighteen  are 
twenty. 

Here  we  have,  as  the  result  of  one  day's  drug- 
ging, a  score  of  distinct  poisons  wending  their  way 
through  the  channels  of  life.  If  the  fever  con- 
tinues, as  it  pretty  surely  will,  for  several  weeks, 
the  medical  man,  if  he  is  any  sort  of  a  doctor,  and 
has  anything  like  an  enlarged  view  of  the  re- 
sources of  his  art,  will  vary  the  prescription  once 
or  twice  a  day,  by  which  means,  from  three  to  six 
additional  drugs  will  gain  a  passport  to  the  sto- 
mach. If  the  fever  runs  six  weeks,  which  is  about 
the  average  time  with  those  who  are  so  lucky  as 
to  survive  the  medication,  the  patient  will  have 
swallowed,  on  the  lowest  calculation,  something 
like  42  X3=126-}-20=146 ;  one  hundred  and  forty 
six  drugs.  If  he  gets  well,  the  result  is  a  demon- 
stration that  medicine  is  powerful,  or  that  humani- 
ty is  tough. 

Typhus  Fever  and  Relapsing  Fever. — A  writer 
in  the  London  Medical  Times  (Professor  Jenner)has 
added  a  new  kind  of  fever  to  the  already  lengthy 
catalogue,  which  he  calls  "  relapsing."  It  has  all  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  typhus  or  typhoid  fe- 
ver, from  which  it  is  only  distinguished  by  a 
relapse,  after  the  patient  has  been  for  a  few  days 
convalescent.  There  is  a  way  to  account  for  this 
relapsing  fever,  although  Dr.  Jenner  seems  to  re- 
gard it  as  an  absolute  incomprehensibility.  We 
are  told  that,  after  the  patient  has  gone  through 
the  usual  course  of  a  fever  of  the  ordinary  typhoid 
type,  and  has  been  convalescent  for  about  one 
week,  all  at  once,  without  any  error  in  diet,  expo- 
sure, or  other  apparent  cause,  the  patient  suffers  a 
relapse ;  or  in  other  words,  the  fever  returns,  runs 
another  course  of  from  five  to  ten  days,  and  then 


(if  the  patient  recovers)  terminates  by  a  profuse 
perspiration. 

Now  here  is  an  interesting  problem  in  patholo- 
gy. What  can  it  mean  ?  It  i3  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  these  relapsing  fevers  are  treated 
drug-opathically.  The  true  theory  is  this.  In  the 
course  of  an  ordinary  fever,  the  system  is  pretty 
thoroughly  saturated  with  drug-medicines.  The 
inherent  remedial  powers  of  the  organism  cannot 
do  the  double  duty  of  overcoming  the  causes  and 
removing  the  condition  of  the  disease,  and  of  ex- 
pelling the  doctor's  drugs  at  the  same  time.  Na- 
ture and  necessity  are  about  the  same  thing.  The 
remedial  efforts  of  nature  are  always  directed  to 
the  most  immediate  danger.  When  they  have 
overcome  the  proximate  causes  of  the  fever,  and 
established  convalescence  in  relation  to  that  source 
of  danger,  they  are  too  exhausted  for  any  fur- 
ther general  or  vigorous  effort.  After  resting 
awhile,  and  recovering  sufficient  energy,  a  general 
rally  of  those  vital  powers  takes  place,  to  get  rid 
of  the  offending  drugs.  This  commotion  is  Dr. 
Jenner's  relapsing  fever. 

Everybody  knows  that  relapses  are  extremely 
common  in  all  fevers,  treated  after  the  usual  drug- 
fashion.  But  they  seldom  or  never  occur  with 
patients  treated  hydropathically.  We  have  never 
yet  known  of  a  relapse,  when  the  patient  was 
treated  from  first  to  last  without  drugs;  nor  have 
we,  in  fact,  known  of  a  single  instance  of  death 
from  fever,  under  water-treatment.     During:  the 
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late  very  dry  weather  of  August  and  September, 
typhus  fevers  were  rather  prevalent  in  many 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  Lebanon  Springs.  All  of 
the  patients  who  preferred  hydropathic  manage- 
ment, were  treated  accordingly  ;  and  several  cases 
were  put  under  water-treatment,  after  having  been 
drugged  for  several  days,  during  all  of  which  time 
they  rapidly  grew  worse.  All  of  these  patients  re- 
covered ;  and  not  one  of  them  had  "  the  relapsing 
fever,"  whilst  of  those  treated  allopathically,  seve- 
ral died;  and  among  those  who  recovered  under 
drug  treatment,  several  experienced  relapses. 
These  facts  are  submitted  to  the  public  in  general, 
and  the  medical  profession  in  particular,  for  the 
benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern. 

Mr.  Ball's  Instrument  for  Weak  Eyes. — 
Among  the  useful  things  of  the  day,  is  a  newly 
invented  instrument  for  weakness  and  imperfec- 
tion of  vision.  The  inventor  is  Mr.  J.  Ball,  of 
this  city ;  and  the  instrument  consists  of  a  circu- 
lar cup  attached  to  an  India  rubber  ball.  The 
cup  is  placed  over  the  central  portion  of  the  globe 
of  the  eye,  the  eyelids  being  closed,  and  the  air 
of  the  ball  is  pressed  out  so  as  to  form  a  vacuum  ; 
the  ball  is  then  allowed  to  expand,  thus  producing 
a  strong  compression  on  the  globe,  by  which  the 
capillary  vessels  are  speedily  filled  with  blood. 
It  operates  precisely  on  the  principle  of  the  ordi- 
nary cuppinsc  glass.  It  is  well  adapted  to  that  con- 
dition of  the  eye — too  great  flatness  of  the  globe 
— which  is  a  frequent  cause  of  imperfect  vision  ; 
and  to  chronic  weakness  of  the  eyes  from  deficient 
circulation.  Dr.  C.  B.  Brainerd,  Exclusive  Agent, 
office  267  Broadway. 

Two  Sides  to  a  Picture. — Professor  Fickardt, 
of  one  of  the  numerous  Philadelphia  Colleges,  in 
a  late  valedictory  to  the  class,  discoursed  upon  the 
delights  of  a  medical  life  in  the  following  strain  : 
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"  0,  what  a  labor !  0,  what  a  glorious  privilege 
and  power !  How  sublime  to  heal  the  sick,  the 
lame,  the  blind,  the  deaf;  to  still  the  aching  brain ; 
to  soothe  the  throbbing  heart!"  "Whereupon,  the 
Boston  Medical  Journal  replies :  "  True  enough, 
but  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  There  ia 
a  great  difference  between  practicing  medicine  in 
the  place  where  quacks  are  in  the  ascendant,  and 
one  where  science  alone  is  the  passport  to  dis- 
tinction and  patronage.  If  we  were  to  criticise 
the  address  closely,  it  is  possible  we  might  say- 
that  the  author  thinks  better  of  the  profession 
than  the  world  at  large."  Very  likely  he  does. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  world  at  large  is  all 
the  while  thinking  more  viorser  of  the  drug  part 
of  the  profession;  particularly  "down  in  Boston," 
where  our  unappreciated friend  holds  forth  in  such 
doleful  straina  But  why  drug-doctors  should  be 
so  much  more  highly  appreciated  in  Philadelphia 
than  in  Boston,  we  can  hardly  understand,  unless 
it  be  owing  to  the  fact,  that  in  and  ai'ound  the 
latter  place,  wa|g?-cure  establishments  abound. 
Moreover,  we  ree©llect  that  a  certain  "  Foggs" 
has  raised  considerable  mischief  among  the  galli- 
pots of  allopathy  "  down  east ;"  and  this  allusion 
reminds  us  that  the  same  "  Doctor  Noggs"  is  writ- 
ing a  book — so  says  report.  No  man  can  give 
the  drug  system  what  it  is  afraid  of — justice — if 
he  can't.     Let  us  have  the  book. 

Saratoga  Water. — The  Boston  Medical  Jour- 
nal, which  considers  all  impure  water  as  medicinal, 
and  pure  water  as  fit  only  for  well  folks,  commences 
a  pai-agraph  in  relation  to  a  newly-discovered 
vein  of  Saratoga  water,  as  follows :  "  Facilities 
are  spoken  of  for  delivering  the  water  of  a  new 
spring  recently  found  at  Saratoga,  the  evening 
of  the  day  it  is  bottled.  If  any  one  has  a  special 
interest  in  the  business,  it  is  the  physician."  Our 
friend  forgot  his  friend  the  undertaker.  He  has 
almost  as  special  an  interest  as  the  physician.  The 
more  drugged-water  folks  can  be  induced  to  drink, 
the  more  will  they  be  troubled  with  gravel,  kid- 
ney complaints,  rheumatism,  and  weak  joints,  and 
the  more  business  the  physician  will  have  in  the 
way  of  doctoring  them ;  but  the  undertaker  will 
come  in  for  a  special  job,  after  the  doctor  has  done 
with  them. 


THE    TEETH. 

BY    DR.    J.    W.    CLOWES. 

[The  Publishers  take  pleasure  in  introducing 
this  new  Contributor  to  their  readers.  The  sub- 
ject on  which  he  will  write  is  highly  important, 
as  all  who  read  will  admit.  In  future  articles,  the 
Physiology  and  Anatomy  of  the  Teeth  will  be 
given,  with  instructions  as  to  their  care  and  pre- 
servation. The  writer  thus  introduces  his  sub- 
ject:— 

There  is  no  organ,  or  set  of  organs,  belonging 
to  the  animal  body,  more  essential  to  its  health 
and  perfection  than  those  of  mastication.  This  is 
our  simple  declaration,  gentle  reader ;  and  if  we 
fail  to  adduce  proofs  positive  to  substantiate  it, 
believe  us  not.  The  Dental  Arches  in  the  human 
species  contain  in  the  child,  all  told,  twenty  teeth, 
in  the  adult  thirty-two  teeth.  The  former  differ 
from  the  latter  in  many  respects,  agreeably  to  the 
particular  ends  which  each  is  intended  to  answer. 


In  the  teeth  of  children,  carbonate  of  lime  foi-ms 
the  principal  basis,  while  in  those  of  the  adult 
Phosphate  of  lime  makes  up  the  chief  part  of 
their  composition ;  in  other  words,  the  one  is 
easily  destroyed  by  decay  or  alveolar  absorption, 
and  are  deciduous  ;  the  other  is  intended  to  resist 
disease,  and  to  perform  a  healthful,  permanent, 
and  enduring  service,  without  which  every  other 
organ  of  the  body  is  crippled  in  its  action.  Let 
us  see.  We  will  suppose  a  case  in  which  the  teeth 
are  in  a  healthy  state,  and  capable  of  performing 
their  functions  perfectly.  Food  is  taken  into  the 
mouth — it  is  properly  masticated,  and  thus  enters 
the  stomach,  where  it  becomes  a  pultaceous  mass, 
and  is  easily  acted  upon  by  the  apparatus  of  di- 
gestion. Nutriment  is  sent  forth  through  the 
proper  channels,  and  the  whole  system  feels  its 
goodly  influence.  The  eyes  brighten,  the  cheeks 
glow  with  healthiness,  and  the  pulse  of  the  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  being  beats  in  happy  unison 
with  the  intricate  workings  of  a  machine  "  won- 
derfully and  fearfully  made."  We  will  now  alter 
the  picture,  or  rather  look  upon  the  other  side  of 
it.  Here  we  see  food  entering  a  mouth,  whose 
toothless  gums  possess  no  ability  to  fashion  it  to  that 
form  and  consistence  which  it  should  have  previous 
to  being  entrusted  to  the  action  of  an  organ  so 
vital  and  important  as  the  stomach.  It  reaches 
the  store-house  destined  for  its  reception,  but,  like 
the  guest  at  the  wedding-feast,  it  comes  in  the 
wrong  dress,  and  must  needs  be  cast  out  the  way 
whence  it  came,  unless  the  forces  opposing  be  un- 
equal to  the  task,  (which  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case,)  when  it  becomes  not  only  an  intruder  upon, 
but  likewise  a  tyrant  over,  the  economy  which  it 
assails,  and  causes  (not  gnashing  of  teeth,  for  they 
are  not,)  but  the  weeping  and  wailing  of  a  dis- 
ordered system,  whose  very  vitals  are  torn  by  the 
vulturous  talons  of  dyspepsia.  To  express  a  great 
truth  in  few  words,  we  have  but  to  assert  that 
food  imperfectly  masticated  is  wholly  unfitted  to 
receive  a  healthy  digestive  action.  We  think  no 
person  possessing  ordinary  information  will  at- 
tempt to  dispute  with  us  on  this  point.  If,  then, 
the  digestive  action  be  unhealthy,  what  must  be 
the  result?  Kind  reader,  a  question  of  great  mo- 
ment has  just  been  put  to  you ;  do  not  pass  it 
lightly  by,  as  though  it  scarcely  deserved  even  a 
few  moments  of  your  earnest  consideration.  I  re- 
peat it :  What  must  be  the  result  of  imperfect  di- 
gestion ?  Food  is,  to  the  animal  body,  what  fuel 
is  to  the  steam  engine.  Both  are  of  no  account 
unaccompanied  by  the  agents  which  make  them 
useful.  Steam  could  hardly  be  generated  by 
simply  placing  wood  under  a  boiler,  nor  life  be 
continued  by  a  mere  deposit  of  food  in  the 
stomach.  Something  else  is  required.  The  wood 
must  be  ignited,  and  the  food  must  be  masticated. 
Without  their  mutual  co-operation,  the  effect  de- 
sired, in  either  case,  cannot  be  produced.  But  to 
advance  a  step  farther.  Steam  would  be  power- 
less if  not  confined  in  a  space  appropriate  for  its 
condensation,  which  alone  enables  it,  as  with  the 
magic  impulses  of  a  mysterious  power,  to  propel 
the  huge  ship  or  rolling  car.  Nutrition  is  likewise 
useless  if  the  channels  formed  for  its  reception  are 
clogged  by  incapacity.  If  the  animal  heat  lessens, 
and  the  vital  flames  burns  low,  and  physical  agen- 
cies cease,  what  result  can  there  be  to  these  ?  what 


effect  can  they  produce  but  death?  "Truth  is  a 
pearl  of  great  price,"  and  those  who  are  so  happy 
as  to  hear,  believe,  and  embrace  it,  are,  indeed, 
"twice  blessed."  Reader,  art  thou  still  incredu- 
lous? Knowest  thou  not  that  the  great  earth  is 
full  of  testimonies  to  substantiate  the  truths  which 
we  declare  unto  you  ?  See  that  aged  person  who 
now  advances  toward  us,  with  a  firm  step,  an  erect 
form,  and  youthful  spring.  You  will  hardly  be- 
lieve that  "threescore  and  ten"  winters  have 
passed  over  his  head,  and  left  him  the  possession 
of  a  "  green  old  age."  But  here  comes  another. 
This  is  a  person  scarcely  arrived  to  the  meridian 
of  life.  Behold  that  decrepit  body — how  emaci- 
ated !  How^bowed  down  with  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature  !  See  that  expression  of  pain  and 
suffering  depicted  so  visibly  in  the  face  and  fur- 
rowed brow  1  Poor  man !  life  is  to  him  a  burthen  ! 
Few  to  him  are  its  blessings,  many  its  afflictions  ! 
A  young  and  delicate  female  now  approaches  us. 
She  is  beautiful — all  have  said  so — she  is  a  "  belle" 
withal.  Look  more  closely.  Her  step  is  unsteady, 
her  cheeks  are  beautifully  colored,  but  the  finger 
of  the  destroyer  has  moved  upon  them.  Her  skin, 
how  fair,  how  clear,  how  transparent!  Ay,  look 
and  behold  through'it  all  the  canker-worm  of  in- 
sidious disease,  gnawing  and  battening  upon  a 
beautiful  flower,  doomed  to  an  early  and  hopeless 
decay.  These  are  scenes  taken  from  real  life; 
fancy  has  naught  to  do  with  their  coloring.  They 
may  be  seen  daily  in  our  streets ;  and  to  the  close' 
observer,  they  wear  no  extraordinary  feature. 
What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  great  constitution- 
al difference  (for  it  is  constitutional)  between 
youth  and  old  age?  Should  we  assert  that  old 
age  is  always  such  as  we  have  here  represented  it, 
the  view  offered  would,  indeed,  be  an  erroneous 
one ;  for  the  instance  given  is  only  an  exception 
to  this  general  rule — old  age  is  weak,  youth  is 
robust.  Is  there  not  nearly  as  much  truth  now-a- 
days  in  this  rule,  if  we  reverse  its  reading,  Youth 
is  weak  and  sickly,  old  age  is  vigorous  and  healthy  ? 
There  is ;  and  that  there  is,  we  deem  to  be  a  fact 
startling  enough  to  "stir  up"  men's  minds  to  in- 
quiry at  least,  why  and  wherefore  is  it  so  ?  Who 
are  the  men  that  have  reached  to,  and  passed  be- 
yond the  limits  prescribed  to  human  life  ?  Are 
they  the  weak  and  ptiny  generations  of  our  own 
times  ?  Have  they  been  reared  in  the  lap  of  lux- 
ury, or  been  pampered  with  our  vices  and  fashion- 
able follies  ?  No.  They  are  the  hardy  growth  of 
gone  generations;  they  of  the  iron  frame  and 
limb  athletic.  They  are  men,  too,  who  can  chew, 
masticate,  or  grind  the  food  which  sustains  them  ; 
they  can  be  none  others.  There  certainly  cannot 
be  three  questions  of  greater  importance  put  to 
an  invalid  than — Have  you  an  unhealthy  mouth  ? 
How  many  ulcerous  fangs,  or  dead  roots,  does  it 
contain  ?  Are  you  subject  to  nervous  debility  or 
stomachic  derangement?  One  of  these  must  hit 
the  case,  and  this  closing  admonition  bids  you  re- 
member, that  upon  the  health  of  the  teeth  depends 
the  health  of  the  stomach,  from  which  great  reservoir 
go  forth  the  supplies  which  support  and  continue 
life.  Upon  the  condition  of  the  stomach  rest  the 
health  or  disease  of  the  general  system.  If  the 
teeth  fail  to  perform  their  functions,  rest  assured 
that  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body  will  want  the 
ability  to  perform  theirs.     The  result  will  be  de- 
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rangement  and  lack  of  vital  force.  Behold  the 
watch.  If  its  machinery  be  imperfect,  it  will  time 
the  moments  incorrectly.  If  the  main-spring  be 
broken,  it  will  cease  to  time  them  altogether^ 


WOMAN'S  DRESS- 

BY   UNDINE. 

"  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state"  sits  Fashion, 
a  queen,  if  not  by  Divine  right,  at  least  by  human 
acclamation.  She  sways  the  sceptre  of  no  limited 
monarchy  ;  her  rule  is  absolute,  and  upon  her  do- 
minions "  the  sun  never  sets." 

Arbitrary,  tyrannical  and  capricious  though  she 
be,  as  all  dispensers  of  absolute  power  inevitably 
are,  there  has  never  lived  a  despot  to  whose  man- 
dates his  subjects  have  rendered  such  prompt, 
eheerful,  eager  obedience,  as  do  the  slaves  of  Fash- 
ion to  the  lightest  of  her  commands.  So  devoted 
are  they,  so  regardless  of  personal  ease,  comfort, 
and  convenience,  in  doing  her  behests,  that  one 
might  imagine  self  in  them  to  be  crucified,  did  not 
close  scrutiny  prove  a  refined  selfishness  to  be  the 
motive,  power  of  their  loyalty. 

I  have  said  all  nations  are  subject  to  her.  "The 
tall,  the  wise,  the  reverend  heads,"  bow  as  low  in 
obedience  to  her  caprices,  as  do  the  humble,  the 
foolish,  and  the  vain ;  priest,  politician,  and  philo- 
sopher, bask  in  her  smiles,  and  tremble  at  her 
frown. 

Unlike  most  queens,  her  laws  control  every  de- 
partment of  life,  and  have  to  do  with  every  act  of 
her  subjects.  Dress,  equipage,  manners,  social  in- 
tercourse, even  our  forms  of  worship,  all  are  sub- 
ject to  her  imperious  sway. 

But  it  is  in  dress,  and  especially  in  woman's 
dress,  that  her  iron  rule  is  most  apparent.  It  is  of 
very  little  consequence  whether  a  person  carries 
food  to  his  mouth  upon  a  knife  or  a  fork ;  whether 
a  lady  or  a  gentleman  shall  be  first  to  recognize'an 
acquaintance  of  the  other  sex.  These  trifles  legiti- 
mately belong  to  her  province,  and  may  safely  be 
abandoned  to  her  control.  But  when  she  lays  her 
hand  upon  the  last,  the  most  perfect  work  of  God, 
and  attempts  to  remodel  and  improve  the  match- 
less form  of  woman,  it  is  time  that  those  of  the  sex 
in  whom  the  Divine  image  is  not  wholly  effaced, 
should  rise  in  the  strength  of  a  holy  purpose,  and 
throw  off  her  yoke.  But  such  is  her  infatuation, 
that  while  thousands  of  women  yearly  go  down 
to  premature  graves,  victims  of  their  obedience  to 
her  caprices,  and  thousands  more  reap  the  bitter 
fruit  of  their  folly  in  the  misery  of  their  offspring, 
upon  whom  they  have  entailed  physical  suffering 
as  a  birthright,  few  women  can  be  found  with  mo- 
ral courage  sufficient  to  free  themselves  from  this 
terrible  thraldom. 

How  impiously  does  the  present  mode  of  wo- 
man's dress  call  in  question  the  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, and  taste  of  the  Creator.  Did  he  leave  the 
most  beautiful  work  of  his  hands  so  imperfect  in 
the  development  of  our  part  of  its  structure,  that 
we  must  call  upon  monsters  from  the  "briny 
deep"  to  supply  the  deficiency  ?  Is  the  free,  natu- 
ral heaving  of  the  chest,  in  uninterrupted  respi- 
ration, so  devoid  of  grace  and  beauty,  that  we  can 
hope  to  impart,  either  by  casing  it  in  a  long,  stiff, 
.tight  boddice,   which   makes  each  inspiration   of 


God's  free  air  an  act  of  torture,  and  poisons  the 
life-spring  at  its  fountain  ?  Do  long,  heavy  skirts, 
which  drag  upon  the  abdominal  viscera  until  life 
itself  becomes  a  weariness,  add  ease  and  freedom 
to  woman's 

"  grace  of  motion, 


Her  smooth  and  swimming  majesty  of  step  and  tread  ?" 

Truly  these  efforts  of  Fashion  to  add  perfection  to 
what  came  perfect  from  the  hand  of  the  great  Ar- 
chitect, like  an  attempt 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 
***** 
Are  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess." 

When  the  earnest  thinker,  disheartened  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  misery  the  long  prevalence 
of  absurd  and  pernicious  fashions  has  fastened  upon 
the  present  and  future  generations,  asks  despond- 
ingly,  "Who  will  stem  the  swelling  tide,  and  res- 
cue woman  from  the  physical  ills  which  oppress 
her  ?  a  faint  response  is  heard  from  a  few  noble 
souls,  who  refuse  longer  to  "bow  the  knee  to 
the  image  of  Baal ;"  who  are  willing,  in  the  face 
of  ridicule  and  contempt,  to  cast  off  their  fetters, 
and  be  free.  All  honor  to  the  heroic  band !  "May 
the  little  one  become  a  thousand,  and  the  small 
one  a  great  nation." 

It  is  not  a  little  thing  which  woman  has  to  do, 
if  she  carries  out  the  present  proposed  reform  in 
dress.  Itrequires  courage,  firmness,  independence 
of  character.  Indeed,  it  is  no  easy  thing  for  wo- 
man to  swerve  in  any  direction  from  the  narrow 
path  which  custom  has  marked  out  for  her.  She 
cannot  do  it  without  bringing  upon  herself  pub- 
licity from  which  her  modesty  shrinks,  and  harsh 
comments  from  which  her  delicacy  recoils.  And 
what  is  most  of  all  to  be  lamented,  the  severest 
censure,  the  keenest  ridicule,  the  most  unwearied 
opposition  she  is  compelled  to  meet  with  will  be 
from  her  own  sex.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is 
confirmed  by  the  opposition  which  the  present 
proposed  reform  in  dress  calls  forth.  The  Press 
generally  boldly  favors  the  change.  Gentlemen 
express  their  admiration  of  it  in  terms  of  nearly 
unqualified  approbation.  Idle  boys  and  silly  wo- 
men raise  shouts  of  derision,  or  charge  the  wearer 
with  indelicacy,  desire  for  notoriety,  and  love  of 
change.  The  charge  of  indelicacy  comes  with  a 
bad  grace  from  woman's  lips.  Is  there  no  lack  of 
delicacy  in  the  fashion  which  has  so  long  prevailed 
of  dressing,  or  rather  of  not  dressing,  the  neck  and 
arms  ?  Does  a  woman  sin  les3  against  propriety 
when  she  bares  her  arms  and  bosom  to  the  gaze, 
than  when  she  shows  a  neatly  dressed  foot  and  an- 
kle ?  "  Let  her  whois  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone," 
and  it  will  unquestionably  be  found,  that  those 
women  who  from  principle  have  joined  the  ranks 
in  this  reform,  are  women  whose  delicacy  and  re- 
finement of  character  are  above  suspicion.  The 
New  Costume  commends  itself  to  the  approval  of 
all  who  have  the  sense  to  appreciate  the  physical 
disabilities  under  which  woman  labors,  and  the 
benevolence  to  wish  her  emancipated  from  them.  , 
It  allows  free  play  to  all  her  vital  organs,  and  un-  \ 
fettered  motion  to  her  limbs.  By  discarding  the  < 
multitude  of  skirts,  which  have  been  thought  ne- 
cessary to  give  fullness  and  roundness  of  outline 
below  the  waist,  it  becomes  much  lighter  and 
more  convenient  than  the  long  flowing  drapery  of 


the  old  style.  It  relieves  the  wearer  from  the  ne. 
cessity  of  carrying  a  load  of  "mother  earth"  upon 
the  bottom  of  her  garments,  and  leaves  her  at  lib- 
erty to  exercise  in  the  open  air  in  all  kinds  of  wea- 
ther. Shall  woman  be. kept  by  the  tyranny  of 
fashion  from  adopting  a  style  of  dress  which  is  at 
once  more  economical,  more  comfortable,  more 
healthful,  and  more  beautiful,  than  she  has  hith- 
erto worn  ?  And  what  else  will  prevent  its  adop- 
tion ?  Should  the  lady  of  President  Fillmore  pre- 
side in  the  drawing-room  of  the  "White  House,  or 
walk  the  streets  of  our  Capital,  attired  a  la 
Turque,  it  would  not  be  long  ere  the  delicate  scru- 
ples of  over  sensitive  ladies  against  it  would  van- 
ish, and  it  would  be  generally  worn. 

No  reform  has  ever  yet  been  carried  out  with- 
out difficulty.  The  pioneers  in  this,  as  in  every 
other,  must  meet  with  opposition ;  they  must  bear 
ridicule,  and  be  unmoved  by  contempt;  but  in  the 
"good  time  coming,"  perfectly  developed  women 
will  "rise  up  and  call  them  blessed." 

Health  is  the  condition  of  beauty  and  happi- 
ness. Every  organized  being  is  beautiful  in  its 
perfect  development,  and  health  is  the  sole  condi- 
tion of  such  development.  We  have,  from  similar 
causes,  dwarfed,  stunted,  and  miserable  trees,  ani- 
mals, men,  and  women.  All  animals  are  happy 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  facidties,  and  there 
can  be  no  such  exercise  without  health.  In  health, 
every  period  of  life,  and  every  phase  of  existence, 
is  full  of  happiness. 
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The  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia. — The  first  vol- 
ume, comprising  the  first  four  numbers  of  this  great 
work,  has  been  published,  and  the  concluding  numbers 
are  under  way,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  an  early  com- 
pletion. 

Part  I.  contains — 

The  Outlines  of  Anatomy  ;  with  8S  engravings, 
and  120  pages  of  descriptive  reading  matter. 

Part  II.  contains — 

The  Physiology  os  the  Human  Body  ;  with  90 
ecgraTirigs,  and  120  pages. 

Part  III.  contains — 

The  Hygienic  Agencies,  and  the  Preservation 
or  Health  ;  with  31  engravings,  and  120  pages. 

Part  IV.  contains — 

Dietetic  and  Hydropathic  Cookery;  with  10 
engraviDgs,  and  100  pages.  [No.  V.  will  contain  140 
pages.] 

When  completed,  this  work  will  be  adopted  and 
used  as  a  family  guide  by  water-cure  people. 

Professional  men  will  also  consult  its  pages,  wherein 
may  be  found  an  epitome  of  every  system  of  medicine, 
and  a  complete  elucidation  of  Hydropathy,  Dietetics, 
Physiology,  Anatomy,  and  the  laws  which  govern  life 
and  health.  Fowlers  &  Wells,  Publishers. 

Anatomical  Chart.— Mr.  Frederic  Bly,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, has  published  a  chart  of  the  human  body, 
with  notes  and  explanations,  giving  a  complete  outline 
of  the  Arterial,  Venous,  and  Nervous  systems,  in- 
eluding  a  full  view  of  the  Brain,  Heart,  Lungs,  Liver, 
Spleen,  Kidneys,  &c. ;  a  very  valuable  work  for  teach- 
ers, heads  of  families,  or  medical  students,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  his  own  structure. 

This  chart  is  about  three  feet  long,  very  beautifully 
executed,  and  put  upon  rollers,  rendering  it  quite  or 
namental  for  the  lecture-room   or  library.    Price  S3,  'c 
For  sale  by  Fowlers  &  Wells,  New  York. 
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GOSSIP  FROM  BOSTON, 

DR.  NOGGS  TO-  DR.  Q.UOGGS. 

Dear  Gossip — Your  friendly  epistle  found  mc  in  the 
city  of  notions,  where  Allopathy  still  struggles  to  main- 
tain its  ascendancy,  though  every  day  they  pay  tribute 
to  Hydropathy,  by  adopting  some  of  its  baths,  and 
recommending  their  patients  to  try  the  water-cure ; 
but  they  are  very  careful  to  make  them  understand 
that  it  is  only  in  certain  cases  that  waier  is  admissi- 
ble !  and  those  generally  such  as  have  had  to  run  tho 
gauntlet  of  all  sorts  of  medication,  scarification,  cau- 
terization, and  other  kinds  of  horrification,  or  where 
the  money  gives  out ! 

Speaking  of  "  conventions,"  you  will  always  find, 
where  folks  are  confident  that  their  position  is  untena- 
ble, they  will  make  a  great  deal  of  noise,  pass  a  great 
many  resolutions  setting  forth  their  wondrous  merits, 
&c,  &c,  just  as  the  nostrum. venders  do  ;  they  go  on 
the  principle  that  you  must  "  think  well  of  yourself, 
or  no  one  will  of  you." 

One  M.  D.,  the  other  day,  when  advised  to  throw 
away  his  physic  and  practice  the  water-cure,  as  most 
of  his  townsmen  were  getting  in  favor  of  that  mode  of 
practice,  replied  that  he  "  would  not  be  so  mean  as  to 
forsake  the  noble  fraternity  to  which  he  belonged  !" 

Some  of  his  acquaintance  seem  to  think  that  his 
connection  with  the  "noble  fraternity"  would  be 
"  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance." 

A  great  many,  I  opine,  are  similarly  situated.  It  is 
the  fear  of  being  reprimanded  by  their  compeers ;  they 
have  not  the  courage  to  come  boldly  out  and  brave  the 
gibes  and  sneers  of  an  interested  faculty,  just  for  the 
sake  of  truth  ! 

The  greatest  reason,  though,  I  am  convinced,  is, 
that  they  are  afraid  that  "  the  practice  will  all  run 
out,"  old  women  being  adequate,  in  most  cases,  if 
they  give  in  that  drug  medicines  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary ;  in  fact  "one  of  'em"  owned  as  much  to  me 
once  ! 

Only  think  of  it — hundreds  of  men  thrown  out  of 
employment !  patients  getting  well  with  only  one 
visit !  and,  horror  of  horrors !  a  woman  curing  up  a 
patient  without  any  advice  of  a  physician  ! ! 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  one  of  the  best  things  in 
the  steadily  progressive  reform  is,  that  many  a  lazy 
loafer,  besides  the  one  mentioned  above,  will  find  his 
proper  level,  and  be  obliged  to  do  something  useful 
for  a  living. 

The  "Bloomer  Costume"  meets  with  but  little 
favor  in  this  region,  we  having  no  Mary  Jones  to  cut 
off  the  skirts  of  our  fair  damsels  ;  "  so  we  have  to  let 
the"  long  clothes  be.  Some  few,  however,  "  decent 
people,"  have  dared  to  don  the  daring  costume,  though 
at  the  risk  of  being  hooted  at. 

Why  they  should  hoot  because  a  lady  prefers  to 
leave  the  lower  foot  of  her  fourteen  garments,  more  or 
less,  at  home,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  hold  them 
up,  at  the  risk  of  losing  all  her  bundles,  and  exposing 
articles  of  wear  not  made  so  much  for  show  as  use,  I 
can't  conceive. 

Those  who  cry  out  against  short  dresses  say  nothing 
against  the  existing  fashion  of  holding  up  the  long 
ones  at  least  a  foot,  mud  or  no  mud;  and  that,  too, 
when  the  "  kivering  "  for  the  lower  extremities  is  un- 
prepared to  meet  the  gaze  of  vulgar  eyes. 

I  say  fashion  of  holding  up  the  skirts,  for  it  is  a 
fashion  ;  and  no  lady,  with  any  pretensions  at  all, 
thinks  of  crossing  a  straw,  without  at  least  lifting  her 
robes  eight  or  nine  inches. 

Now,  I  can't  see  wherein  it  is  more  improper  to 
shorten  the  dress  before  you  leave  home ,  than  it  is 
afterwards. 

On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  the  "  fore- 
shortening "  was  the  most  proper,  as  that  presupposes 


well-guarded  extremities,  from  the  snugly-fitting  pan- 
talets. 

In  short,  the  "deceney"  is  all  on  the  side  of  the 
"Bloomers." 

As  to  the  becomingness,  that's  another  question. 

For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  a  medium,  or  should 
be,  in  all  things  ;  there  beiDg  as  much  odds  in  folks 
as  in  anybody — some  would  look  well,  however  short 
their  dresses  might  be,  and  some  would  not. 

A  fat  old  lady,  for  instance,  with  petite  petticoats 
nearly  up  to  her  k ,  you  know,  would  look  ridicu- 
lous ;  whereas  a  pretty,  genteel-formed  young  maiden 
would  look  pretty,  or  even  bewitching. 

I  go  in,  then,  for  compromise  in  this  case.  Let  the 
altitude  correspond  with  the  age,  size,  &c,  of  the 
wearer,  and  then  all  will  be  well,  for  all  will  look  well. 
This,  I  think  will  be  the  result. 

People  now  cry  out  against  this,  as  against  the 
hydropathic  reform  ;  not  because  it  ain't  good,  but  be- 
cause it  hasn't  the  sanction  of  the  dark  ages  ! 

The  greatest  rrgument  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in 
skirts  is  the  heaUhfulness  thereof — wet  ankles  and  bur- 
dens on  the  viscera  being  avoided. 

I  say,  then,  go  ahead,  Bloomers ;  not  for  the  sake 
of  "  making  a  figure  "  conspicuous,  but  for  the  sake 
of  being  healthy  and  comfortable. 

Don't  let  your  zeal  for  reform  run  away  with  your 
common  sent-e  or  your  modesty, 

They  say  "  extremes  meet ;"  it  seems  so  in  some 
Bloomer  cases— the  extreme  of  the  short  cut  and  the 
human  form  divine  !  both  struggling  for  pre-eminence. 

I  go  in  for  the  "  largest  liberty  ;"  but  Burns,  who 
knew  more  in  a  minute  than  most  folks  know  in  a 
week,  said,  "  There's  some  things  to  yoursel's?  ye 
keep  " — a  little  snug  feminine  ankle  is  no  bad  addition 
to  this  world's  sights  ;  but  a  great  human  calf  is  any- 
thing but  beautiful:  it  is  an  addition,  'tis  true,  but  no 
improvement. 

Be  wise,  then,  ladies,  and  not  overdo  ;  a  handsome 
ankle,  like  roast  beef,  is  better  under-done  than  over- 
done. 


GOS'SIP  FROM  OHIO. 

BY  A  PLOWBOY. 

Dear  Publishers — I  have  received  two  numbers  of 
the  Water-Cure  Journal,  which  of  themselves  are 
richly  worth  the  price  of  subscription.  I  don't  see 
why  any  one  should  hesitate  a  moment  about  sub- 
scribing, when  they  can  get  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  pages  of  such  valuable  matter  "all  for  one  dol- 
lar." It  is  to  me  like  a  feast  to  the  epicure — super- 
excellent.  I  have  been  lending  them  to  my  friends, 
that  they  might  know  how  good  "  Hydropathy"  is, 
and  perhaps  be  induced  to  subscribe  ;  and  'tis  amusing 
sometimes  to  hear  them  excuse  themselves.  One 
young  man  could  not  "spare  the  money,"  and  the 
next  day  he  was  hailed  by  one  of  those  pests  of  com- 
munity, a  now^-pedlar,  when  he  could  count  out  twice 
the  amount  for  his  trashy  wares.  Another  believed 
that  he  was  "  too  stingy  to  pay  for  it,"  as  he  could 
"  get  the  reading  of  mine  for  nothing."  And  so  they 
go,  some  with  one  excuse  and  some  with  another  ;  but 
I  think  some  of  them  will  "  come  up  "  and  subscribe 
ere  long,  as  they  have  to  hear  a  tune  from  "  my  jews'- 
harp,"  every  time  we  meet,  until  they  do. 

Lots  of  the  people  here  are  getting  "  kinder  sick  " 
of  the  Allopaths ;  and  I  think  if  we  can  get  the  Jour- 
nal pretty  extensively  circulated  in  these  parts,  so  as 
to  "get  them  accustomed  to  the  sound"  of  ujaier,  that 
we  can  soon  "  set  Dock  to  farming  for  his  bread  and 
butter  ;"  in  fact,  one  of 'em  has  already  purchased  and 
moved  on  to  a  farm,  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  "  get  his 
hand  in,"  before  he  is  obliged  to  hang  up  his  pill-bags. 

A  week  or   two  since,  neighbor 's  lady  was 

very  piteously  mourning  over  some  mishap,  and  on 
inquiring  what  was  the  matter,  I  was  informed  that 
"Dick  had  come  up  out  of  the  harvest-field  all  in  a 
sweat,  and  washed  his  head  with  cold  water."  But 
Dick  stood  it  "like  a  duck,"  and  is  yet  as  alive 
as  ever."  The  other  evening  I  was  riding  with 
a  young  man,  who  soon  produced  a  ponderous  "  plug 
of  tubacker,"  with  which  ho   filled  his  mouth,  and 


pocketed  the  remainder.  I  asked,  what  induced  him 
to  chew  such  a  filthy  weed.  Says  he,  "  O-h-it-puts 
the  taste  in  my  mouth  about  right"  (!)  I  tried  to 
show  him  its  folly  and  uncleanliness,  and  the  injury  it 
would  do  him ;  I  told  him  of  the  money  he  might 
s  ive — how  much  more  respectably  he  would  appear- 
how  much  more  the  ladies  would  think  of  him— how 
much  better  he  would  feel,  and  how  much  longer  he 
would  live,  by  ridding  himself  of  the  habit.     Says  he, 

"  Where'll  you  find  an  older  man  than  Uncle  K 1 

and  he  always  chewed  tobacco  Why,  we  won't  any 
of  us  die  till  our  time  comes,  any  how  ;  the  Almighty 
has  fixed  a  certain  time  for  each  one  to  live,  and  any- 
thing we  can  do  won't  make  any  difference  one  way 
nor  t'other  ;  when  that  time  comes,  we  must  die,  and 
we  can't  die  before."  In  vain  I  tried  to  reason  the 
case  with  him,  and  persuade  him  that  the  Creator  had 
fixed  natural  laws  which  applied  to  all ;  that  to  obey, 
would  insure  health,  happiness,  and  long  life ;  to  in- 
fringe, would  bring  with  it  wretchedness,  disease,  and 
premature  death !  but  he  clung  to  his  darling  princi- 
ple and  tobacco  with  a  tenacity  worthy  a  better  cause. 
I  think,  however,  I  can  coax  him  to  take  the  Journals 
— one  or  both— and  thus,  at  length,  bring  a  "  change 
o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dreams."  There  are  thousands 
like  him,  who  will  have  to  be  infused  with  the  right 
spirit,  "  slowly,  by  degrees,"  for  they  think  every- 
thing that  is  was  so  ordered  from  the  "  foundation  of 
all  things  ;"  and  the  first  step  towards  bringing  them 
"into  the  traces"  of  reform  will  be  to  noiselessly 
deluge  their  mental  storehouse  with  a  flood  of  truth, 
and  those  old  decayed  notions  will  swim  off  at  the  top  ; 
so  "push  along,  keep  moving  ;"  there  is  yet  a  mighty 
work  to  do. 

[We  hope  to  hear  from  the  "  plowboy"  again.  His 
is,  doubtless,  the  experience  of  many  others.  But  we 
shall  change  all  that,  in  the  "  good  time  coming." 


Drippings  from  a  Wet  Sheet. — Since  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal  has  obtained  such  an  extensive  circu- 
lation among  all  classess  of  society,  I  am  constrained 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  a  subject  too  little  heeded  and 
less  understood,  hoping  the  hints  which  I  may  throw 
out  will  lead  some  more  able  and  successful  cham- 
pion to  take  up  the  subject  and  do  it  justice.  I  refer 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Physiology  of  the  Human  Sys- 
tem, or 

TRUE  AND   FALSE   MODESTY. 

I  need  not  inform  the  reader  that  this  subject  is 
looked  upon  with  suspicion ;  that  there  are  many  in 
every  community  who  doubt  the  propriety  of  teaching 
thi3  science  to  the  young,  for  fear  of  contaminating 
their  innocent  minds  with  vice  and  vulgarity.  I  know 
there  are  some  so  modest  that,  to  mention  a  male  ani- 
mal in  their  presence  seems,  by  their  actions,  to  shock 
their  refined  sensibilities.  Now,  the  inference  holds 
good  that,  since  they  are  the  first  to  notice  and  inform 
us  of  the  supposed  indiscretion,  it  is  a  mere  profession 
with  them,  and  they  are  the  first  to  misconstrue  your 
meaning. 

What  mother  is  willing  to  admit  that  she  is  the 
worse  for  anything  she  has  learned  by  reading  upon 
the  subject ;  or  what  parent  sees  more  vice,  vulgarity 
and  profanity  in  their  children ;  or  what  Miss  in  her 
teens  is  willing  to  admit  that  she  is  the  worse  for  grow- 
ing up  to  womanhood,  possessing  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  scieuco  of  life,  obtained  from  a  careful  reading 
of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  1  Candidly,  who  is  made 
the  worse  1  Let  the  mother,  when  she  reads  this,  stop 
one  moment  and  reflect  upon  tho  subject ;  think  how, 
when,  and  where  she  first  learned  the  truths  of  human 
physiology  ;  think  of  her  children,  and  ask  herself  the 
question,  Shall  they  learn  as  1  did  1  Shall  I  withhold 
the  knowledge  which  1  possess,  which  they  desire  to, 
and  will  some  time  know  1  If  knowledge  produces 
happiness,  what  can  be  the  harm  in  teaching  them  in 
the  ways  of  truth  1  Indeed,  is  it  right  to  withhold  it 
from  them  1    I  think  not.  « 
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Again,  who  can  tell  how  much  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  parents  for  the  (not  little)  deceptions  that 
are  commonly  practiced  upon  children,  in  regard  to 
the  laws  of  their  being  1  What  confidence  will  the 
child  have  in  its  parents,  when  it  grows  up  to  man- 
hood, and  learns  (for  learn  it  will)  that  they  have  been 
deceived,  not  to  say  that  the  parents  lied  to  them  "! 

Children  are  very  inquisitive— more  so  than  the 
aged.  Now,  if  they  ask  questions  which,  to  the  mind 
of  a  truly  educated  mother,  she  thinks  they  are  too 
young  to  understand,  let  her  candidly  and  judiciously 
tell  them,  "My  child,  you  are  too  young  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  question  you  ask  ;  wait  until 
you  get  older,  and  Ma  will  explffin  it  all  to  you  in 
good  time."  Such  an  answer,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
gives  the  child  confidence  in  its  parent.  And  let  not 
the  parent  forget  that  promise ;  for  I  hold  that,  aside 
from  the  obligation,  it  is  far  better  to  rightfully  and 
carefully  instruct  them,  than  it  is  for  them  to  learn  it, 
with  all  that  is  vulgar,  in  the  streets,  at  school,  or  by 
sad  experience— and  that,  too,  long  before  the  parents 
are  aware  of  it. 

Again,  it  is  considered  praiseworthy  for  children  to 
studiously  read  the  Bible.  This  is  the  first  book  that 
is  purchased  as  a  birth-day  present— a  holiday  gift ; 
yet  I  defy  any  person  to  find  as  coarse  and  immoral 
languago  in  this  Journal  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  with  a  desire  to 
treat  the  Bible  with  disrespect,  but  to  show  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  Christian  parent,  in  presenting  the  one, 
and  withholding  the  other. 


Physic  and  Flies. — Shakspeare  has  said,  "throw 
physic  to  the  dogs,"  and  the  world  is  beginning  to 
regard  the  Bard  of  Avon  as  good  authority  in  the 
matter;  yet  certain  cod-liver  quacks  still  persist  in 
recommending  their  nostrums  as  being  "good  for  man 
and  beast."  It  is  a  little  strange  that  beasts  will  not 
take  Allopathic  prescriptions,  except  by  force  ;  while 
the  horse,  dog,  and  swine,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  all 
animals,  make  free  use  of  water,  of  their  own  accord, 
to  cure  wounds,  bruises,  and  fevers,  without  being 
cast  and  having  their  tongues  pulled  out  of  their 
mouths  and  the  prescription  poured  down  their 
throats. 

We  prefer  to  study,  and  follow  as  a  guide  to  truth, 
the  instincts  of  animals,  in  respect  to  what  "is  good" 
for  them,  rather  than  all  the  abstract  dogmatism  of  the 
medical  schools.  Pope,  speaking  of  reason  and  in- 
stinct, says,  "  This  must  go  right,  the  other  must  go 
wrong ;"  and  when  we  find  instinct  in  animals  an  in- 
fallible guide  in  the  selection  of  food,  drink,  and  med- 
ication, and  that  they  never,  except  when  pinched  by 
hunger,  partake  of  poisons  as  food  or  as  medicine,  and 
that  they,  on  the  contrary,  seek  the  water  to  alleviate 
their  sickness  and  pain,  we  believe  in  the  teachings  of 
both  poets,  Shakspeare  and  Pope.  But  to  the  title  of 
our  article.  Passing  an  apothecary's  shop,  a  few 
days  since,  I  was  struck  by  the  great  number,  or 
rather  numberless  amount  of  dead  flies  ia  his  bow 
window.  I  stepped  in  and  begged  to  know  what 
medicine  (1)  he  gave  to  the  flies  to  "destroy  them  thus 
by  the  million.  "  Nothing,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  don't 
know  why  it  is,  but  they  lie  dead  in  heaps  in  that 
window  every  morning,  as  you  see  them  now."  This 
window  faced,  the  north  ;  so  that  it  was  not  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  the  sun,  but,  as  I  take  it,  they  were  poi- 
soned by  the  odors  of  the  "  medicine  "  that  is  "  good 
for  man  and  beast."  Since  that  time  I  have  noticed 
similar  mortality  in  several  other  drug  stores.  The 
poor  flies  get  sick  and  rush  to  the  window  to  escape, 
and  remain  there  in  the  unhealthy  fumes  of  "medi- 
cine "  until  death  comes  to  their  relief.  In  other 
bow  windows  it  is  not  so  ;  the  flies  live  for  an  entire 
season,  freeze  up,  and  are  ready  for  a  new  campaign 
of  life  and  joy  when  the  genial  spring  again  "  spreads 
the  joyful  insect's  wings." 


DEATH  OF  SYLVESTER  GRAHAM. 

We  are  pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Sylvester 
Graham,  which  occurred  at  his  residence,  at  North- 
ampton, on  the  morning  of  the  11th  September.  Yet 
why  should  we  mourn  1  He  has  done  the  work  assign- 
ed him  in  the  order  of  Providence,  and  has  gone  to  his 
account !  He  was  not  exempt,  while  in  the  flesh,  from 
the  foibles  of  our  common  nature  ;  yet  he  had  many 
virtues.  As  a  teacher  and  writer,  he  was  remarkably 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  ;  yet  clear,  comprehensive, 
and  cautious.  He  has  acquired  a  world-wide  celeb- 
rity as  the  author  of  "Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Human  Life,"  a  work  whose  labor  no  doubt  tended 
materially  to  shorten  his  days  on  earth.  For  several 
years,  until  the  time  of  his  last  illness,  he  was  ardu- 
ously engaged  in  preparing  a  work  entitled  "  The 
Philosophy  of  History,"  the  labor  of  which  no  doubt 
tended  to  hurry  a  constitution,  already  overworked 
and  exhausted,  on  to  premature  dissolution.  We 
shall,  in  due  time,  present  a  biographical  notice  of  Dr. 
Graham,  with  an  account  of  his'peeuliar  habits  of  life, 
and  the  incidents  attending  his.  last  sickness,  medical 
treatment,  &c. 


AMERICAN  VEGETARIAN  SOCIETY. 

The  third  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  10th  of  September.  It  was  largely  attended  by 
the  vegetarians  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  and  by 
others  from  New  York,  Massachusetts,  &c.  In  the 
evening,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  great  hall 
of  the  Chinese  Museum. 

But  the  great  affair  of  the  anniversary  was,  the 
Vegetarian  Festival,  on  Thursday.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  down  to  a  luxurious 
repast,  which  cost  no  animal  its  life.  It  was  a  feast 
of  bounties,  and  the  sentiments  and  speeches  which 
followed^  the  repast  made  it  truly  a  "feast  of  reason 
and  a  flow  of  soul."  Brief  addresses  were  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Alcott;  Dr.  Nichols, 
First  Vice  President ;  Kev.  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary ;  Dr.  William  Elder,  Mrs.  Gove  Nichols, 
Mr.  Lewis  Hough,  and  many  others. 

It  was  a  fine  treat,  physically  and  intellectually. 
The  next  annual  meeting  and  festival  will  be  in  New 
York,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 


FAMILIAR  TALK  WITH  OUR  FRIENDS. 

The  most  exciting  topic  among  the  women  of  our 
nation,  at  the  present  time,  is  that  which  has  special 
reference  to  their  life,  health,  and  happiness — "  The 
New  Costume."  Indeed,  the  most  sober  and  sensible 
presses  of  Europe  have  taken  up  the  subject,  and  are 
now  discussing  its  merits,  and  the  propriety  of  its 
adoption. 

The  women  of  Great  Britain  will,  undoubtedly, 
come  into  it;  while  the  French,  who  have  hitherto 
led  the  world  in  fashions,  will  be  slow  in  yielding  to 
us  this  palm;  yet  we  do  believe  that  even  t  hey  will 
ultimately  "  try  it  on."  This  done,  all  other  nations 
will  soon  "follow  suit,"  and  we  shall  have  the  happy 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  we  were  instrumental  in 
proposing,  agitating,  and  introducing  this  great  Re- 
form. 

We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  old  costume 
(long  dresses)  will  only  be  worn  as  badges  of  mourn- 
ing. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  S.,  of  FarmiDgton,  Iowa,  says  • — 

"  Your  subscribers  are  universally  well  pleased  with 
the  Journal.  The  Fashion  plates,  in  the  August  num- 
ber, gave  great  satisfaction." 

"  The  young  women  of  this  place  seem  to  take  much 
interest  in  the  new  costume  ;  but  some  of  them  have 
hesitated  about  appearing  in  public  with  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  opposition  of  certain  editors.  The  Keo- 
kuk Uispatch  does  not  seem  to  approve  it.    Perhaps  he 


h«s  notyet  become  acquainted  with  its  advantages." 
All  our  eastern  editors,  of  any  account,  not  only  ap- 
prove, but  recommend  its  immediate  adoption.  So 
far  as  we  know,  there  is  not  a  man  (we  mean  a  man) 
connected  with  the  press  in  New  England,  but  what 
speaks  in  its  favor. 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  has 
finally  taken  up  the  subject  of  "  Woman's  Dress,"  and 
very  justly  attributes  her  most  painful  and  prostrating 
diseases  to  the  prevailing  fashions.  This  view  of  tho 
subject  has  been  repeatedly  given  in  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal,  which  in  itself  is  a  suflicient  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  fashions. 
We  shall,  at  another  time,  transfer  to  our  pages  the 
remarks  on  this  subject  from  the  above-named  Journal. 

The  world  will  get  pretty  thoroughly  awakened  in 
regard  to  the  fashions,  before  we  get  through  with  this 
matter. 

We  have  other  engraved  views  to  present  to  our 
readers,  representing  the  American  Costume,  which 
will  appear  in  future  numbers.  In  the  meantime,  our 
women  will  put  on  just  such  dresses  as  they,  in  their 
good  judgment,  with  their  superior  taste,  may  please  ; 
nor  will  they  consult  the  whims  of  those  whose  morals 
are  as  questionable  as  their  pretensions  to  godliness. 

The  new  American  Costume  in  California.— 
The  San  Francisco  Courier  has  the  following  :— "  We 
understand  that  the  ladies  of  several  of  our  most 
prominent  citizens  intend  adopting  this  new  and 
beautiful  style  of  dress,  not  merely  on  account  of  its 
beauty,  but  its  great  convenience  in  this  windy,  blus- 
try,  dusty  city.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  generally 
adopted,  not  only  in  this  city,  but  throughout  the 
state.  Mrs.  Farnham— a  lady  well  known  in  the 
literary  circles  in  the  old  States,  as  an  elegant  writer, 
and  in  California  as  the  widow  of  a  man  justly  respected 
and  universally  beloved— adopted  this  dress  some  time 
since,  and  '  astonished  the  natives '  in  Santa  Cruz. 
Last  evening  we  saw  two  young  ladies,  Misses  Helen  and 
Stetson— or  rather  we  tried  to  see  them,  but  hardly 
could  for  the  crowd— and  were  more  convinced  than  ever 
of  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  the  dress.  The  skirt  and 
trouselettes  were  of  blue  satin,  the  sleeves  long  and 
trimmed  with  lace,  and  the  whole  got  up  in  an  elegant 
and  tasty  fashion.  We  did  not  hear  a  single  voice 
which  did  not  praise  the  "  Bloomers  "  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastic manner.  We  would  advise  our  lady  read- 
ers who  desire  to  examine  the  dress,  to  call  on  Miss 
Cole,  in  Clay  street,  and  judge  for  themselves.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  exceptionable  in  any  manner — nothing, 
in  fact,  against  which  a  word  could  be  said  ;  and  we 
hope  the  ladies  of  our  city  will  not  be  deterred  from 
adopting  it  on  account  of  the  curiosity  it  naturally 
excites  among  the  male  portion  of  our  citizens.  A  few 
days  will  accustom  the  eye  to  the  change,  and  then 
the  ladies  will  enjoy  all  the  comfort  and  none  of  the 
inconveniences  of  the  new  dress." 

Statistics  from  the  American  Water-Cure 
Establishments. — The  Publishers  of  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal  are  now  making  up  a  Table,  contain- 
ing a  list  of  all  Water-Cure  Establishments  in  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States,  together  with  other  statistics 
connected  therewith.  They  wish  to  obtain  from  pro- 
prietors and  physicians  answers  to  the  following 
questions  :— 

The  location  or  post-office  address  of  each  estab- 
lishment. 

The  names  of  proprietors  and  physicians. 

The  capacity  of  the  establishment,  or  the  number 
of  patients  it  is  capable  of  accommodating. 

The  cost  of  the  establishment,  and  value  of  property 
connected  therewith,  including  fixtures,  grounds, 
horses,  and  other  property. 

The  number  of  patients  treated  during  the  last  year  ;    /  K 
say  from  July,  1850,  to  July,  1851. 

Of  what  diseases. 

The  number  of  recoveries. 
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The  number  of  deaths. 

How  many  persons  treated  and  not  benefited. 

The  number  of  persons  treated  by  Hydropathic  phy- 
sicians not  at  the  establishment. 

We  hope  to  obtain  complete  returns,  for  publication 
in  our  next  number. 

The  publication  of  these  statistics  will  probably 
astonish  our  friends  of  the  Allopathic  school.  We 
expect  to  present  an  array  of  talent,  numbers,  and 
wealth,  now  turned  in  this  direction,  surpassing  that 
of  every  other  mode  of  medical  practice  ever  developed 
in  the  same  number  of  years. 

The  Hydropathio  practice  is  destined  not  only  to 
surpass,  but  to  swallow  up  or  wash  away,  every  other 
medical  system  now  existing  among  men. 

The  Lawful  Postage  on  our  Journals. — [The 
following,  from  Washington,  will  set  this  matter 
right  with  those  who  are  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
law.  A  few  Postmasters  have  overcharged  our  sub- 
scribers. They  will  now  refund.  Every  subscriber 
who  has  paid  more  than  the  rates  herein  specified,  may 
collect,  by  law,  such  excess. 

The  weight  of  our  Journal  is  less  than  three  ounces, 
when  dry.  We^are  entitled  to  a,  free  exchange  with 
all  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  daily,  week- 
ly, monthly,  or  quarterly.] 

Post-Office  Department, 
Appointment  Office,  August  28, 1851. 

Gentlemen — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the 
27th  icst.,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  "American 
Phrenological  Journal,"  and  the  "  Water-Cure  Jour- 
nal." 

If  the  weight  of  these  Journals  do  not  exceed  three 
ounces  each,  and  are  sent  to  actual  and  bona  fide  sub- 
scribers, they  are  subject  to  the  following  postages, 
viz. : — 

For  fifty  miles  or  less,    .     .     11-4  cts.  per  quarter. 

For  over  fifty  miles,  and  not 

exceeding  300,     .     .    2  1-2    " 

For  over  300,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 1,000 3  3-4" 

For  over  1,000,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 2,000,     .     .     5  " 

For  over  2,000,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 4,000,      .     .    6  1-4    " 

For  over  4,000,      .     .     .     .7  1-2" 

The  postage,  in  all  cases,  to  be  paid  in  advance  by 
subscribers. 

The  wrapper  forms  no  part  of  the  paper  :  neither  is 
postage  paid  on  it.  Postmasters  have  the  right  to  re- 
move them  from  any  papers  received  at  their  otrioes  for 
delivery.  Postmasters,  in  determining  the  weight  of 
newspapers,  are  required  to  weigh  them  when  they  are 
in  a  dry  state.  Very  respectfully,  &c.,  Fitz  Henry 
Warren,  2d  Ass't  P.  M.  Gen'l. 

Messrs.  Fowler  &  Wells,  New  York  City. 

The  Water-Cure  in  India. — We  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  lately  received  from  the 
Rev.  E.  Burgess,  of  the  Ahmednuggar  Mission,  in 
India : — 

"  I  wish  to  express  my  own,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Mission,  for  your  valuable  donation.  The  books  on 
Hydropathy  are  particularly  valued  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Mission,  and  the  beneficial  results  of  a  pe- 
rusal of  them  are  already  visible.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Hydropathy  is  of  great  value  in  this  warm  climate. 
But  the  English  residents  in  India  are  much  under  the 
influence  of  '  the  Faculty.'  I  have  for  many  years 
been  very  free  in  the  use  of  water  for  bathing,  but 
these  books  will  enable  me  to  extend  the  use  of  water 
to  every  disease.  The  medical  science  seems  destined 
to  be  affected  by  the  revolutions  of  the  19th  century. 
Your  establishment  seems  calculated  to  exert  an  im- 
portant influence  in  these  changes.     Go  on." 

[Thus  our  glorious  water-cure  is  to  be  planted  in 
India  by  our  missionaries.  When  planted,  it  will  surely 
take  root,  branch  out,  and  produce  a  harvest  that  will 
"  astonish  the  natives."  We  have,  by  the  aid  of  our 
friends,  placed  the  water-cure  on  a  permanent  basis  in 
America,  and  now,  through  our  missionaries  and  mer- 
chants, hope  to  water-cure' the  world.] 


The  Progress  of  Water-Cure.— It  is  astonish- 
ing to  see  the  rapid  progress  which  the  water-cure 
practice  is  making  all  over  the  country.  We  hope  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  village  will  have  its 
Institute,  and  every  hamlet  its  bath. 

The  fact  of  it  is,  people  have  got  sick  of  taking  nau- 
seous drugs  and  die-stuSs.  The  quack  was  not  slow  to 
discover  this  ;  hence  it  is  stereotyped  on  their  circu- 
lars, almanacs,  and  pamphlets,  that  their  medicines 
are  good  and  pleasant  to  take,  &c.  That  they  go  to 
satisfy  a  morbid  appetite,  stimulate  the  system,  and 
for  a  time  raise  the  hopes  of  the  invalid,  there  is  no 
doubt;  but  because  some  do  not'immediately  die,  or 
succeed  in  living  to  a  good  old  age,  we  do  doubt 
its  being  the  effects  of  a  certain  number  of  boxes  of 
pills,  or  bottles  of  cough-a-rilla  extract.  Lately,  after 
going  through  the  regular  courses  of  Allopathy,  Ho- 
moeopathy, Patent  Medicines,  &c,  they  resort  to  the 
great  fountain  of  Nature — a  clear,  pure  liquid,  com- 
pounded in  her  great  laboratory,  and  put  up  in  large 
quantities  all  over  the  earth,  especially  for  family  and 
individual  use. —  Village  Advertiser,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y. 

Song  of  the  Bob-o-link. — As  we  were  walking  out 
the  other  morning,  we  were  quite  amused  to  hear  the 
Bob-o-link  sing.  The  tune  we  did  not  know,  but 
could  very  distinctly  hear  these  words:  Bob-o-link 
link-wick-ed  phys-ie.  Mrs.  Nich-ols  Mrs.  Nich-ols 
Kit-t-er-edge-e-Whi-ton  Whiton  Shew-Shew  Wa-ter 
Wat-er  Cure  Cure  Cu-r-e-e-r-r. 

If  yon  would  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  it  should 
go,  go  in  the  way  yourself. — Same  paper. 


Temperance  and  Hydropathy. — It  is  highly  grati- 
fying to  learn  from  our  leading  Temperance  men,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  principles  of 
Hydropathy  are  efficient  in  convincing  the  people  of 
the  deplorable  evils  of  intemperance.  Looking  at  the 
terrible  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system,  in  a 
physiological  light,  no  man  can  continue  its  use  with- 
out violating,  knowingly,  the  laws  of  life,  health,  and 
happiness. 

We  hope,  through  the  Journal,  to  aid  in  correcting 
two  monstrous  evils  which  now  so  sadly  afflict  civilized 
society,  and  which  are  thought  to  be  about  equally 
pernicious  in  their  effects  on  present  and  prospective 
generations,  namely,  the  bad  habits  of  men,  and  the 
bad  fashions  of  women.  These  corrected,  and  human 
society  will  at  once  leap  onward  and  upward,  and  ap- 
proach nearer  and  nearer  the  throne  of  angels  and  of 
God.  Who  then  will  help,  or  rather  who  will  not 
help,  to  remove  these  rank  weeds  from  the  garden  of 
our  Creator,  which  choke  down  and  prevent  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  mind,  body,  and  spirit  of 
man  1  Let  us  all  take  a  part  in  this  great  work. 
Read,  write,  talk,  and  act,  and  the  work  is  done. 

A  Candid  Confession. — The  opinion  of  a  man 
who  is  engagod  in  the  sale  of  drugs.  He  publishes 
the  following  in  the  Bermudiau  Advertiser,  Ham- 
ilton, West  Indies.  Referring  to  the  Water-Cure 
Journal,  he  says: — "This  is  the  great  Reformer  of 
the  age  ;  all  who  wish  to  improve  with  the  times,  and 
who  will  carefully  attend  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  this 
work,  will  hereafter  throw  physic  to  the  dogs.  Water- 
Cure  embraces  the  whole  philosophy  of  life  iu  the  most 
simple  and  harmonious  manner.  Its  teachings^incul- 
cate  wise  truths  in  diet,  air,  exercise,  clothing,  sleep- 
ing, &c.  It  teaches  how  to  avoid  sickness,  and  how 
to  regain  health  when  sick.  In  recommending  this 
Journal  so  strongly,  we  injure  our  own  business, /or 
we  sell  physic,  put  up  by  experienced  physicians,  but 
we  honestly  believe  medicines  are  required  in  few  in- 
stances. Allopathy  has  received  its  quietus  in  its  own 
narrow  house  ;  homoeopathy  has  given  the  death-blow 
to  that  monstrous  system,  and  now  comes  hydropathy 
or  water-cure  to  flood  both  out  of  practice  ;  gradually, 
as  light  and  reason  break  in  upon  us,  old  customs,  pre- 


judices, superstitions,  and  ignorance  will  die  with 
their  day.  We  would  cheerfully  recommend  this  pub- 
lication to  the  attention  of  every  family." 


Economy  of  the  New  Dress. — Mrs.  Frances  E. 
Gage  writes  the  Pittsburgh  Saturday  Visitor  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"There  are  eight  millions  of  women  in  these  United 
States,  old  enough  to  wear  the  new  costume.  At  a  low 
estimate,  it  costs  each  female  twelve  dollars  a  year  for 
dresses  and  skirts,  on  an  average.  Now,  a  neat  and 
appropriate  short  dress,  with  suitable  and  substantial 
pants,  may  be  made  of  the  same  material,  and  save 
one  quarter  of  the  present  expense  (we  have  tried  it  at 
home,  and  know  i^can  be  done).  This  will  be  a  sav- 
ing of — of— open  your  eyes,  unstop  your  ears  and  hold 
your  breath — of  tiocnty-four  millions  of  dollars  '■  My 
stars  !  Don't  talk  any  more  about  the  ten  million 
Texas  swindle,  or  the  fifteen  millions  for  the  extrava- 
gant expenses  of  the  civil  government,  or  the  twenty- 
four  millions  army  and  navy  bill  ;  don't  say  'it's  all 
much  ado  about  nothing,'  when  such  a  saving  would 
build  a  school-house,  in  every  district  in  the  United 
States,  worth  $200,  and  leave  four  millions  to  buy 
cheap  calico  frocks  and  shoes  for  all  the  poor  little 
girls  in  the  nation." 

[Thus  we  have  the  "  dollar  and  cent  "  view  of  the 
matter,  which,  together  with  its  physiological  advan- 
tages, will  impress  most  profoundly  all  sensible  and 
charitable  women.  What  say  T.  S.  Arthur,  James 
Watson  Webb,  and  James  Gordon  Bennett,  to  this  1] 


Tobacco. — Since  the  publication,  in  the  Water-Cure 
Journal,  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Tobacco,  we  find  a 
few  zealous  co-workers  writing  and  talking  on  the  sub- 
ject, through  the  press  and  pulpit.  Among  the  most 
sensible  we  have  met,  are  those  now  publishing  in  the 
Presbyterian  of  the  West,  by  L.  A.  S.  We  hope  he 
will  follow  up  the  matter,  and  convert  those  who  as- 
sume to  be  "called  of  God"  to  teach  the  people 
morals,  religion,  and  Christianity.  We  quote  a  single 
paragraph : — 

"  Marvelous  as  it  may  seem,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands in  this  land,  and  some,  even,  skilled  in  the 
medical  profession,  as  well  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
have  adopted  the  habit  of  using  tobacco,  and  that 
habitually.  And  they  do  thus,  knowing,  as  many  of 
them  must  know,  that  the  article  in  question  is  not 
only  a  stupefying  narcotic,  but  an  active  and  deadly 
poison." 

"  Too  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject, 
from  various  sources,  to  justify  me  in  taking  different 
ground.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  ground  taken  is 
unpopular.  And  alas  !  thoro  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  it  is  unpopular  even  in  the  church,  so  far  as 
regards  a  majority  of  the  male  members  !  But  should 
that  deter  me  from  speaking  the  truth  on  a  subject  so 
vitally  important  to  the  cause  of  morals  and  the  causo 
of  Christ  1  It  would  be  better,  far  better  for  me,  to 
die  by  the  hand  of  violence  than  to  connive  at  sin  in 
my  fellow-men,  and  those  of  them  especially  who  pro- 
fess to  be  disciples  of  Jesus.  By  pursuing  a  course  like 
this  I  should  please  men,  it  is  true,  but  it  would  be  at 
the  fearful  expense  of  displeasing  my  Lord  and  Mas- 
tor.  Having  more  to  say,  however,  on  this  subject, 
for  the  special  consideration  of  my  Christian  brethren, 
1  must  close  the  present  article." 

[This  is  the  right  kind  of  preaching.  To  rebuke 
the  sinners  of  high  places,  at  home,  requires  more  real 
bravery  than  to  talk  a  lifetime  about  the  depravity  of 
the  Timbuctoos,  and  other  foreign  tribes.  First  let 
us  take  the  "  mote  from  our  own  eyes,  before  attempt- 
ing to  remove  the  beam  from  the  eyes  of  our  neighbor." 


J6®~  Contribution  of  Chemistry  to  the  Heal- 
ing Art. — The  fact  that  Aycr's  Cherry  Pectoral  is  a 
chemical  discovery,  may  explain  why  the  distinguish- 
ed Professors  of  that  Science,  (Silliman,  Hitchoock, 
Webster,  and  Cleveland,)  have  given  their  certificates 
in  its  favor.  None  could  better  judge  of  its  morits 
than  these  eminent  men,  and  their  names  would  be  a 
sufficient  guaranty  of  its  value,  if  experience  had  not 
already  proven  to  the  public  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  remedies  for  affections  of  the  throat  and  lungs 
ever  before  them. — Scientific  Review. 

[We  find  the  above  paragraph  floating  about  in  our 
exchanges,  as  innocently  as  thoughitwere  "genuine." 
Who  ever  saw  the  "  Scientific  Review  ?"  Professor 
Silliman  says  : — 
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"  To  the  Public  — The  recommendation  of  the 
Cherry  Pectoral  (so  called),  signed  by  my  name,  is  a 
forgery.  Benjamin  Silliman. 

New  Haven,  1851." 

[Is  not  this  a  rascally  swindle  ?  We  consider  it  "  a 
parent  medicine  "  humbug.] 

Treatment  of  Persons  struck  by  Lightning  — 
In  a  eommtmicatson  to  the  Portland  Advertiser,  Dr. 
Davies,  of  that  city,  says  the  popular  impression  in 
relation  to  the  application  of  cold  water  to  persons 
struck  by  lightning  is  a  decided  error.  The  doctor 
says  : — 

The  whole  treatment  necessary  to  counteract  the 
injurious  effects  of  lightning  may  be  comprised  in  a  few 
words.  Expose  the  body  to  a  moderate  warmth,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  animal  heat,  and  inflate  the  lungs 
so  as  to  imitate  natural  respiration  lis  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, when  the  person  breathes  with  labor  or  difficulty, 
or  when  he  has  ceased  altogether  by  his  own  efforts. 
The  sprinkling  of  cold  water  over  the  face,  in  order  to 
excite  respiration  reflex  action,  may  also  be  tried. 
Further  than  this  it  has  no  use. 

["  Not  as  Dr.  Davies  knows  of."  We  have  pretty 
good  evidence  that  water  is  good  in  cases  of  this  sort. 
It  has  been  successfully  tried  in  several  instances. 
We  don't  believe  Dr.  Davies  ever  treated  a  case,  or 
ever  saw  a  case  of  the  kind  treated.  Then,  what  is 
his  opinion  worth  1} 


Mr.  William  Piggford,  a  native  of  this  county, 
died  a  few  days  ago,  aged  87  years,  after  living  with 
his  wife  65  years,  whom  he  has  left  a  widow  to  mourn 
her  loss.  He  is  one  of  six  brothers  and  sisters,  whose 
average  age  is  80.  He  has  left  an  only  daughter,  now 
63  years  old ;  and,  what  is  a  little  more  remarkable, 
not  one  of  them  ever  took  a  dose  of  medicine  from  a 
physician,  were  ever  bled  or  blistered,  until  they  at- 
tained the  age  of  60  ;  but  have  lived  temperately,  and 
used  but  little  animal  food.  It  might  be  well  to  re- 
mark, that  within  ten  miles  of  Sill's  Creek,  on  which 
thi3  family  was  raised,  there  has  never  occurred  a  case 
of  pulmonary  disease  or  consumption ;  and  persons 
who  have  been  threatened  with  these  diseases,  and 
moved  into  the  neighborhood,  have  invariably  been 
restored. —  Wilmington  Commercial. 


The  Buffalo  Water-Cure. — By  advertisement 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  establishment  is  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  pleasantly  situated,  and  easy  of  ac- 
cess by  those  great  thoroughfares,  the  lakes  and  rail- 
roads. Dr.  S.  M.  Davis  has  charge  of  the  medical 
department,  assisted  by  James  L.  Acomb.  The  fe- 
male department  is  managed  by  Mary  M.  Taylor,  a 
medical  graduate,  of  superior  qualifications.  We 
doubt  not  this  new  "  cure  "  will  become  popular.  For 
terms,  and  other  particulars,  see  advertisement. 

Gratis. — A  man  in  Georgia  sends  us  $10,  and  or- 
ders twenty  copies  of  the  Journal  to  be  sent  free,  one 
year,  to  twenty  men  now  in  Liberia.  Is  not  this  lib- 
eral, noble,  philanthropic!  In  his  last  letter  to  us,  this 
man  remarks : — 

"  I  have  now  sent  you  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
subscribers  for  the  W.  C.  Journal.  So  far,  I  believe 
all  your  subscribers  are  better  pleased  than  they  ex- 
pected to  be.  Some  have  already  profited  from  what 
little  knowledge  they  have  gained  from  the  first  two 
Dumbers.    There  seems  to  be  a  desire  from  many  to 


Dr.  Franklin  and  the  Water-Cure. — On  his 
first  visit  to  Philadelphia,  he  was  going  from  New 
York  to  Amboy  in  a  boat,  and  was  compelled  to  pass 
thirty  hours  without  provisions  and  exposed  to  the 
weather,  which  produced  a  fever.  The  method  of  his 
cure  we  recommend  as  an  item  for  the  Water-Cure 
Journal.  "  In  the  evening  I  went  to  bed  with  a  very 
violent  fever.  I  had  somewhere  read,  that  cold  water, 
drank  plentifully,  was  a  remedy  in  such  eases.  I  fol- 
lowed the  prescription — was  in  a  profuse  sweat  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  and  the  fever  left  me.  The 
next  day  I  crossed  the  river  in  a  ferry-boat,  and  con- 
tinued my  journey  on  foot."—  The  Good  Samaritan. 


have  a  water-cure  establishment  opened  in  this  place 
[Albany,  Georgia]  ;  but  the  practitioner  would  labor 
under  so  many  disadvantages  for  the  want  of  water  of 
the  right  kind,  that  it  would  operate  greatly  against 
the  system  of  practice.  Hoping  that  the  circulation 
of  the  Journal  may  still  increase  in  other  quarters,  I 
remain,  respectfully,  your  ob'tserv't,        E.  H.  S." 

A  Knowing  but  Unprincipled  Doctor.— A  sub- 
scriber, in  Massachusetts,  writes  us  as  follows  :— 

"Your  Journals  are  doing  more  good  in  'these 
parts '  than  the  readers  can  themselves  possibly  im- 
agine. We  have  a  kind  of  a  Quack  Doctor,  as  some 
would  call  him,  here;  but  while  he  is  selling  his 
patent  pain-killers  to  his  more  ignorant  neighbors,  he 
is  in  his  own  family  using  water  exclusively. 

"  The  doctors  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  know  too 
much  to  swallow  their  own  medicines." 

[Why  don't  this  fellow  act  like  a  man—"  do  as  he 
would  be  done  by,"  preach  what  he  practices.  He  will 
need  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
truth  for  some  time,  to  balance  the  evil  done  by  the 
sale  of  his  die-stuffs.] 

"  Woman  the  Physician."— We  are  happy  in  pre- 
senting our  readers  with  the  able  address  of  Mrs. 
Nichols,  in  the  present  number,  under  this  title. 
We  think  she  has  made  out  a  clear  and  strong  case. 
If  her  positions  are  correct,  a  new  revolution  is  at 
hand.  What  will  our  Allopathic  doctors  say  to  this  1 
We  pause  for  a  reply.  In  the  meantime,  our  women 
are  buckling  on  the  armor  for  a  struggle  which  must 
ultimately  prove  successful. 

Winter  Water-Cures.— By  referring  to  adver- 
tisement, it  will  be  seen  that  the  Glen  Haven  Water- 
Cure  Establishment  has  already  been  arrangedfor  the 
treatment  of  patients  during  the  coming  winter.  We 
are  glad  to  make  this  announcement,  and  hope  others, 
favorably  situated,  will  follow  the  example.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  winter  season  is  by  far  more  favor- 
able for  hydropathic  practice  than  summer;  yet  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  apply  it  in  all  seasons,  and  for 
all  diseases. 

The  Mount  Prospect  Water-Cure,  at  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  has  been  placed  under  the  medical 
direction  of  Dr.  O.  V.  Thayer,  one  of  our  contrib- 
uters,  in  place  of  Dr.  Barrett.  This  establishment 
will  continue  in  operation  through  the  year.  Its  ac- 
cessibility by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  com- 
bined with  other  advantages,  will  render  it  popular  at 
all  seasons. 

The  Water-Cure  Library'. — Since  the  announce- 
ment of  this  work,  about  a  year  ago,  there  have  been 

Sold,  TEN    THOUSAND    AND     FIVE    HUNDRED    VOLUMES. 

This  shows  "which  way  the  wind  blows."  What 
other  work,  devoted  to  health,  can  show  an  equal 
circulation,  in  the  same  length  of  time  1 

Fowlers  and  "Wells  DJ  Boston.— In  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  their  friends,  and  with  a  view  of  still  further  ex- 
panding their  business,  and  accommodating  the  New  Eng- 
land people,  they  have  located  a  branch  establishment  in 
Boston.  This  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  their  Eastern 
friends,  and,  we  doubt  not,  will  prove  "both  pleasant  and 
profitable"  to  themselves. 

The  Branch  Office  will  be  opened,  with  a  complete  stock 
of  their  publications,  on  the  first  of  next  month,  November. 
The  store  is  now  being  fitted  up  for  their  use.  It  is  situated 
on  "Washington  street,  No.  142.  two  doors  north  of  the  old 
South  Church,  near  the  head  of  School  street. 

Subscribers  will  continue  to  address  them  as  now,  on 
all  Journal  business.  Also,  when  ordering  books  bymail,  as 
their  publication  office  will  still  be  in  New  York. 

One  of  the  Proprietors  will  remain  in  Boston,  assisted  by 


Mb.  David  P.  Butler,  well  known  to  many  of  the  People, 
both  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

When  opened,  they  will  be  happy  to  meet  all  Water- 
Cure  and  other  friends,  at  No.  142  Washington  street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.     ["  The  Athens  op  America."'] 

About  Advertising  in-  the  Water-Cure  Journal.— The 
Publishers  are  often  questioned  verbally,  and  by  letter,  in 
relation  to  the  various  Water-Cure  Establishments,  which 
questions,  covering  terms,  location,  etc.,  should  be  answered 
by  advertisement  or  by  letter  to  the  proprietors  of  estab- 
lishments; as  the  publishers  of  the  Journal  have  no  other 
means  of  obtaining  such  information. 

Again—  We  wish  to  have  it  distinctly  understood,  that  the 
publishers  have  no  pecuniary  interest  whatever  in.  any  Wa- 
ter-Cure Establishment. 

After  the  insertion  of  a  single  elaborate  advertisement,  a 
brief  card,  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  lines,  judiciously 
worded,  will  be  sufficient  as  a  standing  advertisement. 

Engraved  Views  of  Water-Cure  Houses,  once  published  in 
the  Journal,  always  serve  to  draw  public  attention  to  the 
same.  The  cut  or  engraving  may  afterwards  be  used  to 
print  on  circulars,  cards,  etc.,  to  be  hungup  in  public  places. 

Those  Establishments  designed  to  be  kept  open  during  the 
winter  should  be  announced  early  in  the  season,  as  many 
persons  require  time  to  determine  when  and  where  they  will 
go  to  be  treated. 

By  observing  these  points,  the  public,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
prietors of  Establishments,  will  be  the  better  served. 

Traveling  Agents  por  Books. — J.  N.  T.,  writing  from 
Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  remarks  : — 

"  Agents,  who  would  talk  with  every  family,  and  put  up 
for  the  night  at  Farmers'  Cottages,  would  do  an  immense 
amount  of  good  in  this  northern  region,  where  consumption 
has  become  almost  an  epidemic." 

The  right  way  to  succeed  in  the  sale  of  books  is  here  sug- 
gested. Stop  with  the  Farmers,  if  you  would  be  well  pro- 
vided for,  at  a  moderate  expense  ;  where  you  may  always 
exchange  books  for  food  and  shelter,  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  all  parties.  This  course  has  been  adopted  in  the  Sout/i 
and  West  by  several  of  our  most  successful  agents. 


Fraud. — "  Certain  Eastern  publishers  are  in  the  habit  of 
sending  a  copy  of  their  publications  to  the  western  press  for  a 
notice;  and  when  they  receive  one,  of  discontinuing  their  work. 
This  is  but  little  short  of  fraud.  We  would  like  to  know 
what  has  become  of  the  Daguerrean  Journal.  The  Mother's 
Magazine  and  Family  Journal,  The  Hydropathic  Encyclo- 
pedia, Sear's  Family  Visitor  ?  In  all  justice  we  ought  to 
nave  these  regularly." — Pittsburgh  Family  Monitor. 

So  you  ought,  but  we  can  only  answer  for  ourselves  and 
the  Encyclopedia.  On  referring  to  our  books,  we  find  all 
right  there  ;  and  as  we  have  the  most  careful  management  in 
our  mailing  department,  we  are  quite  sure  the  fault  is  not 
with  as.  Please  tell  us  what  numbers  you  have  not  received, 
and  we  will  try  to  complete  your  files. 

We  disclaim  the  imputation  in  the  above  charge — should 
as  soon  attempt  to  practice  a  "  fraud"  on  the  man  who 
prays  for  us,  as  on  an  Editor.  No,  sir,  we  don't  train  in  that 
company.  Besides,  we  know  our  own  interests  too  well  to 
withhold  any  thing  we  publish  from  an  Editor. 

For  Sale,  for  a  Water-Cure  Home — A  large  new  house, 
in  the  village  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  one  of  the  finest  villages 
in  the  State,  accessible  by  direct  railroad  from  New- York  or 
New-Haven,  with  a  population  of  5. COO.  The  house  is  loca- 
ted on  a  hill,  commanding  an  extensive  \  ?w,  with  ample 
rooms,  heated  by  a  furnace  ;  furnished  with  i.  re  spring  wa- 
ter, carried  over  the  first  story,  and  is  in  perfect  order.  The 
grounds  are  two  and  a  half  acres  in  extent,  with  a  good  gar- 
den. Trice  §7,000,  of  which  S3. 000  can  remain  on  mort- 
gage.    Apply  to  Leonard  Brosson,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Blake's  Patent  Fire-Proof  Faint. — This  article  is  capa- 
ble of  being  converted  into  almost  as  many  uses  as  India 
Rubber  or  Gutta  Percha.  At  another  time  we  will  tell  cur 
readers  more  about  it.  At  present  the  brief  advertisement 
in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal  must  suffice. 

':  Water-Cure  Journal. — What  has  become  of  this  work  ? 
We  have  received  but  two  numbers  during  this  year,  and  we 
have  complied  with  the  requisitions,  consequently  we  would 
like  to  have  it.  What  have  you  to  say,  Messrs.  Fowlers  & 
"Wells?" — Vincennes  Gazette. 

Simply  this.  On  examination,  we  find  all  right  on  our 
bock,  and  we  do  assure  you  our  Journals  are  regularly  mailed 
and  directed  to  the  "  Gazeits,"  Vincennes,  Ir.?.. 


THE     WATER-CURE     JOURNAL 


We  have  you  duly  credited  for  the  "Quid  pro  quo,"  hut 
■we  lack  the  clairvoyant  power  to  trace  these  Journals  after 
they  leave  our  office.  Perhaps  some  of  "  Uncle  Sam's"  men 
or  boys  could  answer  for  the  missing  numbers. 

Our  New  Boston  Agency. — Wm.  P.  &  L.  W.  Myers, 
of  New  Boston,  Illinois,  have  a  large  assortmentof  ourworks, 
with  which  to  supply  the  demand  in  that  vicinity.  They 
are  authorized  agents  for  our  Journals  and  The  Student. 


0amft«, 
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Tiger  and  Wolf  Spiders. — If  the  more  wary  roamers  of 
the  forest  and  the  desert  have  thus  their. insect  images 
amongst  spider  "Vagrants,"  the  more  daring  have  resem- 
blances as  apt  in  the  bolder  "Hunters,"  such  as  spring 
openly  on  their  prey,  and,  after  destroying,  carry  it  for  de- 
vourment to  their  dens.  On  a  flowering-shrub  sits  an  enor- 
mous hairy- leg  of  this  description,  on  the  look-out,  we  may 
be  sure,  for  game  :  perhaps  a  swollen  blue-bottle,  a  fat  drone 
bee,  or  an  overgrown  crane-fly.  No ;  he  aims,  or  we  may 
almost  say  he  flies,  at  a  higher  quarry,  at  a  living  prey,  lus- 
trous as  a  gem,  swift  as  the  lightning  ;  as  it  darts  from 
flower  to  flower,  too  rapid  on  the  wing  for  human  sight  to 
follow,  yet  not  so  rapid  as  to  elude  the  eight-eyed  vision  of 
the  monster  which  has  marked  it  for  destruction — not  so 
rapid  as  to  outstrip  his  eight-legged  spring,  or  to  escape  the 
eight  terribie  claws  which  will  soon  engrasp  the  feathered 
honey-sipper,  and  bear  it  from  its  sunny  joys  to  be  devoured 
in  a  den  of  darkness.  The  hunter  here  is  the  gigantic  bird- 
spider  of  South  America  ;  its  prey,  which  it  equals  in  di- 
mensions, one  of  the  glittering,  quick-winged  humming- 
birds, which  often,  it  is  said,  fall  victims  to  this  insect  enemy, 
for  bulk  and  fierceness  the  lion  of  its  tribe.  Compared  with 
the  above,  our  little  native  tiger  of  the  same  race  may  seem 
a  tame  and  insignificant  destroyer;  but  not  so,  we  warrant, 
to  its  insect  prey.  This  is  of  that  pretty,  common  species, 
banded  like  the  zebra,  with  stripes  of  black  and  white. 
Everybody  must  have  seen  them  upon  sunny  walls,  and 
window-seats,  and  palings  (their  scorching  deserts),  from 
spring  to  autumn,  though  not  many,  perhaps,  have  derived 
as  much  divertissement  as  the  "  Sylvan  "  Evelyn  from  ob- 
servation of  the  cunning  dexterity  with  which  they  watch, 
then  leap  upon  their  prey  ;  when  he  noticed  of  these,  or  of 
some  allied  venatores,how  that  one  of  them,  if  it  "  happened 
not  to  be  within  a  competent  leap,  would  move  so  softly  as 
the  very  shadow  of  the  gnomon  seemed  not  to  be  more  im- 
perceptible, unless  the  fly  moved,  and  then  would  the  spider 
move  also  in  the  same  proportion,  keeping  that  just  time 
with  her  motion,  as  if  the  same  soul  had  animated  both 
those  little  bodies."  These  hunters,  at  least  some  of  them, 
though  they  do  not  weave  snares,  can  weave  nests,  usually  a 
close  tissue,  within  crannies  and  crevices,  their  common 
lurking-places.  The  wolf-spider  is  another  of  the  hunters, 
which,  seizing  its  prey  openly,  bears  it  to  its  den,  a  cavity 
beneath  a  stone.  This  carnivorous  prowler,  which  is  of  a 
dark  greenish-gray,  haunts  the  borders  of  ponds  and  streams, 
and,  as  well  as  diving  under,  can  walk  on  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  and  another  can  perform  the  same  feat,  either  to 
escape  enemies  or  to  pursue  game,  the  various  winged  in- 
sects which  skim  the  face  of  the  same  liquid  mirror.  The 
power  of  fasting  for  long  intervals  between  their  sanguinary 
repasts,  is  another  characteristic  held  by  many  of  the  larger 
predatory  animeris  n  common  with  the  spider.  One  of  the 
latter,  kept  by  v'  aiilant  for  ten  months  under  a  sealed  glass, 
was  found  rejuced  only  in  size,  and  not,  seemingly,  in 
health  or  activity.— Episodes  of  Insect  Life. 

[We  shall  look  out  for  spiders  of  every  description.  They 
are  very  fond  of  blood,  and  set  their  nets  so  cunningly  that 
even  human  game  sometimes  gets  entrapped  by  them.] 

A  Newspaper  at  Little  Sodus  Bay. — Now  that  the  Lake 
Ontario,  Auburn,  and  New  York  Railroad  Company  are 
about  to  open  the  Harbor,  and  establish  a  port  op  entry  at 
this  place,  it  affords  a  capital  opening  for  the  publication  of 
a  newspaper. 

For  local  news,  advertising,  reporting  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  vessels,  the  business  of  the  place  and  surround- 
ing neighborhood  will  soon  require  a  respectable  newspaper. 
At  present  there  is  no  paper  within  twenty  miles  on  the 
south  o'.  west,  fourteen  miles  on  the  east,  and  away  over  the 
lake,  some  seventy  miles  on  the  north,  Here  then  is  a  fine 
large  field,  with  an  intelligent  population,  entirely  unsup- 
plied,   except  by  papers  published  at  a  distance,  none   of 


which  answer  the  necessary  purposes  of  a  local  press.  The 
town  of  Sterling,  containing  not  far  from  four  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  rapidly  increasing,  could  alone  liberally  sup- 
port a  first  class  newspaper. 

The  termination  of  the  railroad,  and  the  opening  of  the 
bay  for  a  harbor,  and  other  improvements  now  progressing, 
hid  fair  to  place  Little  Sodus,  in  a  short  time,  by  the  side  of 
her  older  competitors.  When  once  opened,  it  is  said  this  bay 
will  accommodate  "all  the  shipping  on  the  lake  ;"  and  for 
security  in  a  storm,  or  to  lay  up  vessels  in  winter,  this  bay  is 
unsurpassed.  Who  will  establish  the  first  newspaper  at 
Little  Sodus  Bay  ? 

A  Familiar  Dialogue  between  a  druggist  and  a  bald- 
headed  gentleman  : — ■ 

Druggist. — "Yes,  sir,  there  is  no  question  about  it;  our 
extra  extract  of  bear's  grease  is  just  about  the  finest  thing  in 
creation  for  producing  a  tremendous  rush  of  hair  on  a  bald 
head." 

Dispassionate  Inquirer. — "Then  might  I  take  the  liberty 
of  asking  you  how  it  is  you  remain  with  so  little  of  the  usual 
covering  on  your  own  head  ?" 

Druggist. — "Yes,  sir;  certainly,  certainly,  sir;  yes,  oh, 
yes,  sir — certainly,  sir;  yes,  sir— y-e-e-s.  Why,  the  fact  is 
this  :  I-I — put  on  such  a  remarkably  large  quantity  once, 
that  it  all  growed  off  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  hair  died  because  it  growed  so  fast;  but  then,  you 
see,  I  put  on  too  much,  and  I  always  make  a  habit  of  cau- 
tioning my  customers  against  putting  on  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  at  a  time."' — Knickerbocker. 

An  English  Business  Woman.— Talk  about  the  Yankee's 
"  love  of  money,"  his  wooden  nutmegs,  horn  flints,  white-oak 
hams,  and  other  money-making  inventions — they  are  never 
coupled  with  death,  nor  appeal  to  the  sympathies,  like  the 
following  : — 

Business  and  Sentiment . — We  are  often  entertained,  says 
an  English  journal,  by  the  tone  of  sentiment  adopted  in  ad- 
vertising a  death.  There  is  frequently  a  facetious  union  of 
puff  and  despondency.     We  will  give  a  specimen  : — 

"Died,  on  the  11th  lilt.,  at  the  shop  on  Fleet  street,  Mr. 
Edward  Jones,  much  respected  by  all  who  knew  and  dealt 
with  him.  As  a  man  he  was  amiable,  and  as  a  hatter  up- 
right and  moderate.  His  virtues  were  beyond  all  price,  and 
his  beaver  hats  were  only  twenty-four  shillings  each.  He 
has  left  a  widow  to  deplore  his  loss,  and  a  large  stock  to  be 
sold  cheap  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  He  was  snatched 
to  the  other  world  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  just  as  he 
concluded  an  extensive  purchase  of  felt,  which  he  got  so 
cheap,  that  the  widow  can  supply  bonnets  at  a  more  reason- 
able charge  than  any  other  house  in  London.  His  disconso- 
late family  will  carry  on  the  business  with  punctuality." 

Dresses  at  the  Drawing  PlOOM. — Godey's  Lady's  Book, 
for  September,  contains  the  following  : — 

The  Queen  wore  a  train  of  blue  watered  silk,  brocated 
with  gold,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon  and  tulle,  and  orna- 
mented with  diamonds.  The  petticoat  was  of  white  satin, 
trimmed  with  tulle  and  white  ribbon,  and  also  ornamented 
with  diamonds.  Her  majesty's  head-dress  was  diamonds  and 
feathers. 

Her  royal  highness,  the  Princess  of  Prussia,  wore  a  train  of 
white  watered  silk,  trimmed  with  gold  blonde.  The  petti- 
coat was  of  the  same  material,  ornamented  in  front  with  pop- 
pies. The  head-dress  was  formed  of  diamonds  and  emeralds, 
with  feathers  of  gold  and  blonde. 

[Who  saw  and  examined  their  petticoats,  that  a  public 
description  should  thus  be  given  of  them.  If  this  was  neces- 
sary, why  not  continue  the  examination  still  further,  and 
tell  the  world  the  quality  of  their  garters,  and  other  parts  of 
the  royal  equipage.  Is  the  petticoat  of  a  queen  more  visible 
and  worthy  of  notice  than  the  petticoat  of  anybody  else  ?] 

"Kick  the  Rascal  round  the  World  " — Old  Shales. — 
The  Prairie  du  Chien  Patriot  cautions  its  brother  printers 
against  one  Dr.  PRUDEN,  a  lecturer  on  Biology,  who  is 
perambulating  our  State,  and  habitually  neglects  to  pay  his 
printer's  bill.  The  Patriot  was  stuck  about  five  dollars. 
Give  him  fits. — Wis.  Democratic ^State  Register. 

[Wonder  if  these  editorial  gents  would  like  to  have  "  fits," 
if  they  should  fail  to  pay  their  bills.  We  suppose  Dr.  Pru- 
den  was  imprudent,  for  incurring  expenses,  in  trying  to  en- 
lighten the  benighted  people  of  Prarie  du  Chien.  Be  merci- 
ful, gentlemen  ;  give  him  anything  else  but  "_/i(s." 

New  York  Modesty  and  Boston  Brass.— We  see,  "by 
the  papers,"  that  our  New  Yorkers,  lacking  that  of  which  the 
Bostonians  were  overstocked,  have  been  obliged  to  order  from 
these  gents  no  less  than  23,000  pounds,  in  the  shape  of  com- 
mon bell-metal.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  largest  bell  in 
America,  and  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Iron  Tower,  on  Thirty- 
first  street,  New  York,  as  an  alarm,"or  fire  bell.     Thus,  while 


Boston  sends  us  brass,  we  send  her  silver  and  gold.     What  an 
unequal  exchange  ! — Boston  Brass,  and  New  York  Gold  ! 


Newspapers  of  the  World. — There  are  10  newspapers 
in  Austria,  14  in  Africa,  24  in  Spain,  20  in  Portugal,  .31*  in 
Asia,  65  in  Belgium,  85  in  Denmark,  90  in  Russia  and  Po- 
land, 300  in  Prussia,  320  in  other  Germanic  States,  500  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  1,800  in  the  United  States. — 
Washington  Union. 

["  Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,"  and  newspa- 
pers show  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people.  From  the 
above,  it  appears  that  ive,  "  Uncle  Sam."  are  a  little  ahead  of 
all  other  villages.  Besides,  we  have  the  only  Water-Cure 
Journal  in  the  world  ! ! 

Minnesota. — The  population  of  St.  Paul,  750  miles  above 
St.  Louis,  on  the  Father  of  Waters,  is  2,000,  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing ;  04  houses  have  been  erected  since  the  1st  of  March. 
St.  Anthony,  at  the  falls  of  that  name,  contains  1,000  inhab- 
itants ;  five  steamboats  arrive  here  weekly,  all  crowded  with 
passengers.  Stillwater  is  the  only  other  considerable  place, 
though  other  villages  are  springing  into  existence  every  year^ 
and  growing  rapidly.  "  To  the  invalid  its  dry,  bracing  air, 
and  pure  spring  water,  are  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  with 
which  he  is  afflicted.  To  the  farmer  it  presents  a  soil  rich 
and  fertile,  well  watered  with  beautiful  rills  and  rivulets, and 
a  climate  well  suited  for  a  great  variety  of  productions." — 
Minnesota  Pioneer. 

[A  capital  advertisement.     Go  to  Minnesota  and  settle.] 

Serial  Publications  in  Illinois — [Our  friend  and  cor- 
respondent, "J.  G."  gives  us  the  following,  which  is  a  recom- 
mend for  the  intelligence  of  the  people  :] 

Moline  (Illinois)  contains  850  inhabitants  ;  and  exclu- 
sive of  foreigners  (not  including  those  from  England  and 
Ireland)  and  tsansient  persons,  about  651.  The  number  of 
papers  regularly  delivered  to  the  above  650,  is  211  weekly, 
one  semi-weekly,  134  monthly,  5  semi-monthly,  and  16  quar- 
terly publications.     Total,  for  the  year,  12,040. 

Mineral  Water  and  Doubloons. — Isn't  it  singular  that 
mineral  waters  are  only  beneficial  to  the  wealthy  ?  In  all 
our  experience,  we  never  knew  a  physician  to  advise  o.poor 
man  to  go  to  Saratoga,  or  any  other  watering  place.  Why 
carbonate  of  lime  should  only  operate  on  doubloons,  we  can't 
conceive. — Albany  Dutchman 

['T  is  strange,  aint  it?  but  "strange  as  'tis,  'tis  true." 
Fresh  water  will  do  for  us,  and  our  thirty  thousand  sub- 
scribers. We  don't  think  much  of  mineral  water,  we  don't. 
We  had  just  as  soon  drink  the  carbonate  of  salt  as  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  anything  of  that  sort.] 

The  Cattaraugus  Chronicle  publishes  the  likeness  of  a 
young  squaw  with  a  short  dress,  and  remarks  : — 

"We  don't  think  it  hardly  fair  in  our  ladies,  to  appropriate 
the  Indian  dress  to  their  own  use,  and  style  it  the  '  Bloomer,' 
'Turkish,'  and  the  like.  Why  not  style  it  'Indian,'  or 
'  North  American  '  Costume  ?" 

[We  believe  it  has  been  determined,  very  generally,  to  de- 
signate this  style  The  American  Costlme.  This  will  he  just 
and  proper.] 


The  Last  Prize  Tale. — "Amy's  heart  beat  as  if  it  would 
burst,  but  at  length  she  found  courage  to  say — " 
[To  be  continued.] 
No  doubt  of  it. 


(Cn  Cnrrapnttbttt£L 

Supporters,  Braces,  &c. — L.  S.,  Bloomville.  "  Having  no- 
ticed several  articles  in  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  denouncing 
in  strong  terms  the  use  of  abdominal  supporters,  or  '  abomi- 
nable supporters,'  as  the  writer  in  the  Journal  is  pleased  to 
call  them,  I  wish  to  propound  several  questions  : 

"1.  Are  they  not  beneficial  in  some  cases,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  diseased  abdominal  muscles  ? 

"  2.  Do  not  these  muscles,  stomach,  and  bowels,  need  sup- 
port, as  well  as  the  broken  bone,  i.e.,  until  they  regain  their 
former  strength  ? 

"  3.  Are  shoulder-braces  useful  in  diseases  of  the  chest  ? 

"4.  Are  not  shoulder-braces  and  supporters  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  M.  D.'s  ?" 

We  will  answer  the  questions  in  their  order: — 1.  They  are 
temporarily  beneficial,  but  permanently  injurious,  by  pre- 
venting the  natural  action  of  the  muscles.  2.  There  is  not 
the  least  analogy  between  a  broken  bone  and  a  weak  muscle 
or  viscus.  If  the  stomach  and  bowels  should  be  broken,  we 
would  not  object  to  mechanical  support.  Weak  muscles 
need  exercising,  which  is  the  exact  opposite  of  confinement. 
3.  Shoulder-braces  are  far  less  useful  than  judicious  muscular 
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exercises  -without  them.  4.  There  is  nothing  good  or  bad, 
sensible  or  silly,  but  what  a  string  of  M.  D  .'s  can  be  made  to 
certify  to.      That  question  is  rather — green. 

Dyspepsia,  with  Constipation.— J.  M.  S.,  "Woodstown, 
N.  J.  Your  case  is  evidently  a  long-standing  affection  of  the 
liver,  and  requires  a  thorough  but  careful  treatment.  The  wet 
sheet  pack,  followed  by  the  tepid  half-bath,  daily,  one  or  two 
sitz  baths  daily,  and  the  constant  employment  of  the  abdom- 
inal compress,  are  the  proper  bathing  appliances.  The 
diet  must  also  consist  mainly  of  brown  bread,  cracked  wheat, 
and  mild  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  candor,  however,  we  must 
say,  that  yours  is  one  of  those  cases  which  can  be  success- 
fully treated  at  a  good  water-cure  establishment,  but  will  not 
be  at  home.  The  probability  is,  that  if  you  undertake  to 
manage  your  own  case,  you  will  mismanage  it,  and  then 
Hydropathy  will  have  to  bear  the  blame. 

Enlargement  of  the  Heart. — E.  E.  M.,  Pleasant  Grove, 
Ind.  If  your  physician  is  correct  in  the  opinion  that  you 
have  an  organic  disease  of  the  heart — which  fact  we  cannot 
decide  without  a  personal  examination — the  proper  plan  for 
you  to  pursue  is,  to  adhere  to  an  extremely  plain  and  simple 
diet,  take  a  daily  tepid  bath,  and  exercise  as  much  as  you 
can,  without  producing  any  unpleasant  disturbance  of  the 
circulation.  A  majority,  however,  of  the  affections  which 
physicians  are  in  'the  habit  of  imputing  to  diseases  of  the 
heart,  have"  their  source  in  torpid  livers  and  constipated 
bowels,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

Soft  "Water  and  Hard  Words. — W.  S.  J.,  Franklin,  Ohio, 
wants  to  know  how  to  have  soft  water  in  the  lime-regions 
of  Ohio ;  and  also  what  such  terms  as  "  sitz-bath," 
"Douche,"  "Rubbing  wet  sheet,"  etc.,  mean?  With  re- 
gard to  the  water,  if  there  are  no  soft  water  rivers,  streams, 
or  springs  in  the  vicinity,  the  only  alternative  is  to  catch 
rain  water,  and  keep  it  sweet  in  a  dry  time  by  chilling  it 
frequently  with  ice.  As  to  the  words,  "  Shew's  Manual," 
"Hydropathy  for  the  People,"  or  the  "Hydropathic  Encyclo- 
paedia," give  the  desired  explanations  ;  any  or  all  of  which 
books  may  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

Erysipelatous  Humor. — A.  R.  P.,  Taunton,  Mass.  In  the 
case  of  your  child,  which  is  covered  with  erysipelas  erup- 
tions, the  most  rigid  attention  to  diet  is  indispensable.  She 
must  abstain  from  all  animal  food  save  the  moderate  use 
of  milk,  and  avoid  salt,  and  all  kinds  of  grease.  Brown 
bread,  mealy  potatoes,  and  ripe  baked  apples,  are  the  best 
articles.  In  her  present  condition  much  cold  water  treatment 
is  not  proper.  Tepid  sponging,  or  a  tepid  half  bath,  once  or 
twice  a  day,  is  all  that  is  necessary  probably. 

Canker  in  the  Mouth. — M.  A.,  Erie,  Pa.,  drinks  no  tea 
nor  coffee,  and  takes  no  pills  nor  powders,  yet  is  troubled 
with  a  cankerous  state  of  the  mouth,  and  wants  to  know  how 
to  live  so  as  not  to  have  this  troublesome  complaint  ?  He 
must  live  healthfully  in  all  respects.  There  are  many  inju- 
rious things  besides  the  four  above  named  ;  and  when  a  pa- 
tient asks  us  to  put  him  on  the  road  to  health,  he  must  tell 
us  what  he  does  do.  as  well  as  what  he  does  not  do ;  otherwise 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  serve  him. 

Shower  Bathing. — A  W.  C,  Jr.,  Bethany,  Va.  Shower 
bathing  is  a  good  appliance  for  those  who  have  a  good  degree  of 
animal  heat — what  is  called  an  active  circulation — provided 
there  is  no  tendency  to  head-ache,  or  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head.  The  best  time  to  take  it  is  on  rising  in  the  morning. 
In  "  weakness  of  the  breast,"  the  half-bath  and  chest-wrapper 
should  be  employed  ;  also,  physiological  exercises,  to  expand 
the  lungs,  and  strengthen  the  external  muscles  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

Epileptic  Fits — J.  M.  W.,  North  Carolina.  Without  a 
description  of  your  exact  bodily  condition  and  personal  hab- 
its we  could  not  send  specific  directions.  But  in  all  cases, 
attend  to  the  circumstances  affecting  the  general  health. 
You  ask  us  to  write  full  explanations,  &c.  In  this  depart- 
ment, we  can  only  answer  specific  questions.  If  you  wish 
full  instructions,  you  must  write  a  full  statement  of  your 
case  to  a  hydropathic  practitioner. 

Catarrh  and  Ear-ache—  C.  B.,  Brunswick,  0.  Your  case 
requires  the  wet  sheet  pack  perseveringly,  and  a  plain  and 
rather  abstemious  diet.     Your  friend  should  adopt,  in  addi- 


tion to  moderate  general  treatment,  an  exclusive  vegetable 
or  fruit  diet.  She  is  one  of  those  cases  who  do  best  at  the 
establishments,  for  she  undoubtedly  needs  mechanical 
treatment. 

Piles. — A  Constant  Reader,  Waltham,  Mass.  Is  a  spare 
diet  or  a  full  one  best  in  this  disease  ?  A  very  plain  and 
rather  abstemious  diet  is  the  best  in  all  cases  ;  and  in  very 
bad  cases,  attended  with  diarrhcea  and  prolapsus  of  the  rec- 
tum, a  rigidly  simple  and  spare  diet  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  time  required  to  cure  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  several 
months. 

Diarrhcea,  with  Prolapsus  of  the  Rectum. — A.  K.,  Kees- 
port.  There  are  many  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  cold 
water  by  injection  increases  the  contractile  effects  of  the 
displaced  bowel,  and  hence  aggravates  the  pain  and  disease. 
In  these  cases  we  must  rely  on  tepid  or  warm  hip-baths,  to 
quiet  the  irritation,  with  such  general  treatment  as  the  other 
circumstances  demand. 

Dyspepsia  with  Enlarged  Tonsils.— S.  R.,  Peru,  111.  You 
have  a  torpid  liver,  and  the  gastric  secretions  have  evidently 


Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  for  the  year  1851. 

Part  I — Arts  and  Manufactures.     By  Thomas  Ewbank, 

Commissioner  of  Patents      Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of 

Printers  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  large  octavo  volume  of  47U  pages,  poorly  printed  on  very 
poor  paper,  but  "full  to  the  brim"  of  statistics,  important  to 
every  American  citizen,  and  to  the  world.  This  volume  con- 
tains— Finances  and  Statistics;  Inventions  and  Claims; 
Examiners'  and  Machinists'  Reports;  Historical  Notices  of 
Inventors  and  Patentees;  Early  Machinery  in  America; 
Communications  ;  Abstracts  from  State  Papers. 

Mr.  Ewbank  will  accept  our  thanks  for  his  attention,  in 
placing  this  valuable  national  document  at  our  disposal.  We 
shall  make  public  use  of  it. 

The  Young  Ladies'  Eook,  or  Principles  of  Female  Educa- 
tion.    By  Rev.  William  Hosmer,  Editor  of  the  Northern 
Christian  Advocate,  Auburn,  N.  Y.    Derby  &  Miller. 
It  was  through  the  influence  of  this  zealous  editor  and  au- 
thor, that  the  citizens  of  Auburn  were  induced  to  subscribe 


been  injured  by  lobelia  and  hot  stuff.    Wear  the  abdominal    j   $'20,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Female  College  in 
compress,  take  frequent  hip  baths,  and  pack  once  or  twice  a    <    that  thriving  city. 


week,  with  a  daily  ablution  or  tepid  bath.  It  would  be  to 
your  advantage  to  employ  unfermented  bread  as  a  part  of 
the  diet. 

Scaly  Tetter — W.  G.  There  is  no  doubt  a  full  course  of 
Water-treatment  would  entirely  cure  your  complaint.  You 
should  go  to  an  establishment  a  few  weeks,  and  afterwards 
you  can  complete  the  cure  at  home.  As  you  suppose,  your 
disease  will  be  fully  treated  in  the  Hydropathic  Encyclo- 
pedia.   Your  numbers  are  now  ready. 

A  Case  of  Four  Years'  Standing. — G.  T.,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, must  give  something  like  a  specific  statement  of  the 
case,  before  we  can  tell  him  what  to  do.  We  do  not  like  to 
prescribe  without  knowing  precisely  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

Scrofulous    Sore   Eyes. — J.  T.  V.,  Vernon,  Ind.    The  i 

scrofula,  in  the  case  of  the  child  you  mention,  is  to  be  cured  / 

by  general  treatment  ;  after  which  the  eyes  will  recover  with-  } 

out  any  special  medication.  i 

Carson  Clark,  Esq.,  left,  in  the  same  envelope,  two  com-    l 
munications  at    our  office,    one    directed  to  the  New-York    ] 
Evangelist,  the  other  to  the  Water-Cure   Journal.    They   \ 
seem  to  be  duplicates,  alike    in  every  particular,  which  at    j 
first  inclined  us  to  the  belief  that  they  were  designed  for  Ad-    < 
vertisements  ;  but  as  no  names  were  attached,  we  changed 
our  views.     The  author  will  please  instruct  us   as  to  what 
use  he  wishes  made  of  them.     They  would  make  capital  ad- 
vertisements. 

F.  B. — Your  Stanzas  on  Rum,  Tobacco  and  Snuff  are  re- 
ceived, and  contain  many  good  ideas  ;  but  as  the  style  is  so 
imperfect,  we  beg  leave  to  decline  their  publication. 

Periodical  Bilious  Colic— S.  A.  M.,  Alleghany  Co.  You 
require  a  coarse  unconcentrated  fruit  and  vegetable  diet,  with 
one  general  cold  bath  daily,  and  frequent  short  cold  sitz-bath. 
During  the  paroxysm  of  colic  use  the  warm  or  hot  sitz-bath, 
until  relief  from  pain  is  obtained. 

S.  W.,  Ballston  Spa. — About  the  new  mode  of  building 
we. shall  be  happy  to  inform  our  readers  at  an  early  day. 
Mr.  O.  S.  F.  is  now  preparing  for  the  press  a  complete  de- 
scription of  the  plan,  and  mode  of  building.  When  ready,  it 
will  be  announced  in  this  Journal. 

J.  E.  G.,  Clinton  W.  C.  The  communication  by  "Am- 
brose "  is  of  so  little  general  interest,  and  so  entirely  local 
and  personal,  that  we  can  not  insert  it,  except  as  an  adver- 
tisement. In  this  department,  we  shall  be  happy  to  grant 
"  special  favors"  for  a  "consideration." 

S.  K.  Holliston.— Adopt  that  fashion  which  yourown  judg- 
ment approves.  We  cannot  now  give  patterns.  Think  your 
own  constructiveness  and  intellect  will  enable  you  to  invent 
a  style  adapted  to  your  own  figure.     Try  it. 


H.  S.,  Attleboro,  Mass.— Your  "Thoughts  on  Friend- 
ship" are  pleasant  and  cheering,  yet  not  exactly  adapted  to 
our  pages. 


In  the  volume  before  us  we  have  a  mass  of  valuable  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  education,  domestic  duties,  manners 
and  morals,  most  of  which  are  capable  of  practical  applica- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  every-day  life.  Every  female  would 
derive  advantage  by  a  perusal  of  this  work. 

The  author  is  plain  and  direct  in  what  he  writes.  He 
holds  every  one  to  a  strict  account  for  their  every  act,  with- 
out palliation  or  apology  for  misdeeds.  Perhaps  he  may  be 
too  rigid  in  his  moral  code. 

The  perfect  familiarity  with  the  subject  evinced  by  the 
author,  proves  him  to  be  a  man  of  large  experience  and  close 
observation,  as  he  fails  not  to  carry  his  precepts  into  all  the 
duties  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  in  every  department  of 
life.     The  book  is  the  best  we  have  met  of  its  class. 

The  Horticulturist,  and  Journal  of  Rural  Art  and  Rural 
Taste  A.  J.  Dowsing,  Editor.  Albany,  N.  Y.  :  Luther 
Tucker,  Publisher.     Terms,  $3  a  year. 

The  conductors  of  this  work  doubtless  find  it  "  both  pleasant 
and  profitable."  Were  it  not  so,  the"  Slate  should  settle  a 
pension  on  them  for  life,  as  remuneration  for  the  good  they 
have  done  and  may  continue  to  do,  by  the  publication  of  this 
most  valuable  serial.  We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  in- 
duce every  family  to  subscribe  for  it. 

The  Organization  of  Labor  and  Association.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Math.  Briancourt,  by  Francis  George 
Shaw.  103  pages.  For  sale  by  Fowlers  &  Wells.  Price 
25  cents. 

Even  the  most  strenuous  opponent  to  anything  like  asso- 
ciation cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  by  a  perusal  of  this  work. 

The  doctrines  of  an  organized  system  of  labor  and  associ- 
ative interests  have  much  in  them  worthy  of  attention,  and 
the  name  of  the  translator  is  alone  sufficient  to  induce  one  to 
purchase  and  read  the  book. 

The   Beauties  and   Deformities   of   Tobacco-Using,  or  it3 
Ludicrous  and   Solemn  Realities.     By  L.  B.  Coles,  M.  D. 
Boston  :  George  C.  Rand.    For  sale  by  Fowlers  &  Wells, 
New  York.     Price  50  cents,  by  mail, postage  paid. 
At  present  we  have  time  and  space  only  to  announce  the 

publication   of  this,  the  best  looking  work  on  the  subject. 

After   a  perusal,  we   shall  tell  our  readers  more  about  it. 

Even  after  merely  glancing  over  its  pages,  we  do  not  hesitate 

to  pronounce  it  worth  ten  times  its  weight  in  tobacco. 

The  Science  of  Society,  No.  2. — Cost  the  limit  of  Price  ; 
a  scientific  measure  of  Honesty  in  Trade  as  one  of  the 
Fundamental  Principles  in  the  solution  of  the  Social  Prob- 
lem. By  Stephen  P.Andrews.  New  York  :  Wm.  J.  Banes, 
Price  50  cents. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  12mo  of  214  pages,  written  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  author's  opinion  that  everything 
should  be  sold  for  exactly  what  it  costs  to  produce  it,  and 
gives  his  reasons  for  such  an  opinion  at  length.  As  he  ad- 
mits, in  his  preface,  that  tftis  principle  can  not  be  applied 
until  a  community  can  be  converted  to  believe  that  it  is 
right,  and  only  then,  by  and  among  persons  who  are  strictly 
honest,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  better  adapted  to  "  the  good 
time  coming,"  than  the  present,  and  that  the  true  science  of 
government,  which  he  says  is  ,;  that  men  cease  totally  to 
attempt  to  govern  each  other  at  all,"  must  be  understood, 
appreciated,  and  practiced,  before  cost  will  become  the  limit 
of  price,  to  any  great  extent. 
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The  Illustrated  American  News.    Published  weekly,  at  $2 

a  year.     By  T.  W.  STRONG,  New  York. 

The  best  pictorial  paper  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
best  for  its  price  in  the  world.  Besides  a  large  number  of 
"speaking  engravings,"  the  matter  is  sensible,  lively,  and 
useful. 

"We  hope  the  Illustrat  ed  American  News  will  be  liberally 
patronized. 

"A  supplement  to  this  paper,  containing  a  description  of 
the  entire  route  from  New  York  to  Dunkirk,  on  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad,  with  thirty  illustrative  engravings, 
is,  by  odds,"  says  Arthur's  Gazette,  "  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  pictorial  sheet  that  has  ever  been  published  in 
this  country.  The  price,  only  ten  cents  a  copy,  must  give  it 
a  very  large  circulation." 

The  Philosophy  op  Justice  between  God  and  Man  :  being 
an  attempt  to  show,  from  candid  examination  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  powers  of  entities,  that  the  existing 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  both  Calvinist  and  Arminian,  is 
opposed  to  the  Bible  and  to  Reason.  By  Benjamin  Blood. 
New  York  :  John  S .  Taylor. 

This  work,  which  contains  articles  on  the  Deity — Morals — 
Will — Necessity — Sin  and  Punishment — Explanation  of 
Divine  Justice  and  Examination  of  the  Scriptures,  will  be 
reviewed  at  length  in  the  Phrenological  Journal. 

Reveries  of  an  Old  Maid;  embracing  Important  Hints  to 
Young  Men.  Embellished  with  forty  engravings.  New 
York;  Dewitt  &  Davenport. 

An  illy-chosen  title;  yet  it  may  sell  the  book.  The  au- 
thor has  attempted  to  "  show  up,"  in  the  most  democratic 
manner,  some  of  the  absurd  and  foolish  extravagances  of 
fashionable  society  ;  but  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  old  maids 
than  with  a  "  tea-pot."  The  book  will  find  a  large  market, 
and  enable  not  a  few  individuals  to  "see  themselves  as  others 
see  them,"  in  a  most  laughable  and  ridiculous  light. 

The  Westminster  Review,  Vol.  xxxn.,  No.  11,  contains 
articles  on  the  Enfranchisement  of  Women  ;  Electro-Biology; 
Extinction  of  Slavery ;  the  Industrial  Exhibition  ;  the  Royal 
Academy  ;  the  Creed  of  Christendom  ;  Explanations  on  Ed- 
ucation ;  Organic  Reform;  Foreign  Literature  ;  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Notices.  New  York  :  Leonard  Scott  Co., 
publishers. 

The  North  British  Review,  Vol.  x.,  No.  It — same  pub- 
lisher— is  also  before  us,  made  up  of  the  following  articles  : — 
The  Social  Science — its  History  and  Prospects  ;  the  Litera- 
ture* of  Apologetics;  Net  Results  of  1848  in  Germany  and 
Italy ;  Typical  Forms — Goethe,  Professor  Owen,  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn ;  Recent  Works  of  Fiction  ;  Kingsley's  Saints' Tragedy, 
and  Sermon  ;  Character  in  Architecture  ;  the  Five  Wonders 
of  the  Holy  Church  ;  Mr.  Babbage  on  the  Exposition  of  1851 ; 
Appendix. 

The  American  Whig  Review,  for  September,  contains 
the  Reminiscences  of  Hon.  Sargeant  S.  Prentiss,  with  a  fine 
Portrait  of  the  distinguished  Senator,  and  many  articles  of 
interest.  Any  Whig  that  does  not  read  the  "Review,"  can 
not  expect  to  be  well  posted  up  in  the  principles  and  mea- 
sures of  his  party.  Where  is  tho  old  Democratic  Review  ? 
We  have  not  seen  it  since  the  last  presidential  election. 

Braithtvaite's  Retrospect  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery— Part  23d,  just  published — contains  reports  of  many 
cases,  mostly  treated  in  the  Allopathic  mode. 

Harpers',  and  the  International  Magazines. — The  Sep- 
tember numbers  of  these  giants  among  the  monthlies  have 
been  received,  and,  upon  examination,  we  find  that  they  are 
fully  equal  to,  if  not  better,  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 
They  furnish  the  best  and  cheapest  reading  matter  of  any 
publication  in  the  world — always  excepting  the  Water-Core 
and  Phrenological  Journals.       ■ 


The  Plow,  the  Loom,  and  the  Anvil  —We  find  on  our 
table  the  September  number  of  this  valuable  publication, 
which  is,  as  usual,  full  to  the  brim  of  useful  and  instructive 
matter.  How  any  farmer  or  mechanic,  having  once  seen  a 
copy  of  it,  can  do  without  it,  is  more  than  we  can  imagine. 
It  is  edited  by  F.  G.  Skinner,  and  published  by  R.  C.  Thomp- 
son, 79  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia. 


Annals  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  for  the  years 
1850  and  1851.  St.  Paul :  D.  A.  Robertson,  printer. 
The  Hon.  C.  K.  Smith,  of  Minnesota,;has  kindly  sent  us 
copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  society,  from  which  we  ex- 
pect to  make  some  interesting  extracts  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  At  present,  we  can  only  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  documents,  and  our  obligations  to  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  American  Temperance  Magazine  ;  the  best  thing  of 
the  kind,  both  as  regards  contents  and  style  ever  published. 
The  September  number  has  a  fine  steel  Portrait  of  the  Hon. 
John  Belton  O'Neale.  It  is  well  worthy  the  support  of  the 
temperance  community. 

The  London  Medical  Student,   or  Curiosities  of  Medical 
Experience.    By  Punch.    New  York :  Stringer  &  Town- 
send. 
An  interesting  satire,  well  calculated  to  amuse.     A  jolly 

fellow  for  an  author,  who  gives  "Punch  "  credit  for  his  own 

nonsense. 

Self  Deception,  or  the  History  of  a  Human  Heart.  A 
new  work,  by  Mrs.  Ellis.  Now  being  published  in  num- 
bers, with  illustrations,  by  Stringer  &  Townsend,  New  York. 
Parts  1  and  2  are  now  ready. 

Perkins's  Penmanship — large  and  small  hand— Nos.  1  and  2. 

Price  12  1-2  cents  each,  or  25  cents  for  the  two. 

By  referring  to  an  advertisement  in  this  Journal,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  publishers  are  now  selling  these  excellent  copy- 
books at  wholesale  and  retail.  They  may  be  sent  by  mail, 
free  of  postage,  to  the  purchaser. 
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The  Terms  for  advertising  in  this  Journal  will  be  as  fol- 
lows :  For  a  full  page,  one  month,  $40.  For  one  column, 
$15.  For  half  a  column,  $3.  For  a  quarter  of  a  column, 
$5.  For  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  column,  twenty  cents  a 
line. 

No  advertisements  of  an  improper  character  will  be  ad 
mitted,  and  but  a  limited  number  of  any  kind. 


Works  on  Hydropathy  published  at  the  office  of  the  Wa- 
ter-Cure  Journal,  by  Fowlers  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  street, 
New  York. 

Water-Cure  Journal  and  Herald  of  Reforms.  Devoted 
to  Hydropathy  and  Medical  Reform.  Circulation  30,000. 
A  year,  $1  0J. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies.  By  Alfred  Smee.  Illus- 
trated.    Every  family  should  have  it. — 12^  cents. 

BULWER  AND  FORBES  ON  THE  WATER  TREATMENT.  Edited, 
with  Additional  Matter,  by  R.  S.  Houghton,  M.D.     75cts. 

Curiosities  of  Common  Water.  With  Additions  by  Joel 
Shew,  A).  D.  From  the  fifth  London  edition  of  1723.  37>£cts. 

Cholera  :  its  Causes,  Prevention  and  Cure  ;  and  all  other 
Bowel  Complaints,  treated  by  Water.    37^  cents. 

Consumption,  its  Prevention  and  Cure,  by  the  Water 
Treatment,  with  directions.     Illustrated.     75  cents. 

Chronic  Diseases,  Especially  the  Nervous  Diseases  of 
Women.  Designed  for  married  people  particularly.  37^  cts. 

Science  of  Swimming  :  Giving  the  History  of  Swimming, 
with  special  Instruction  to  Learners.     Illustrated.     12^  cts. 

Sober  and  Temperate  Life  :  With  Notes  and  Illustrations 
by  Comaro,  who  lived  154  years.     Read  this  book.     37>£  cts. 

Water  and  Vegetable  Diet  in  Scrofula,  Cancer,  Asthma, 
and  many  other  Diseases.     By  Dr.  Lamb.     75  cents. 

Water-Cure  Manual  ;  A  Popular  Work  on  Hydropathy, 
with  familiar  Directions.  Every  family  should  have  it.  75 
cents. 

Water-Cure  for  Women  in  Pregnancy  and  Childbirth. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  cases.    A  good  work.    37^  cents. 

Water-Cure  in  Every  Known  Disease.  By  J.  H.  Ransso. 
Translated  by  U.  H.  Meeker,  from  the  German.     75  cents. 

Errors  of  Physicians  and  Others,  in  the  Application  of 
the  Water-Cure.    By  J.  H.  Rausse.    37^  cents. 

Experience  in  Water-Cure,  in  Acute  and  other  Diseases, 
with  directious  to  patients.     37^  cents. 

Hydropathic  Encyclopedia.  A  Practical  System  of  Hy- 
dropathy and  Hygiene.  Illustrated.  By  R.  T.  Trail,  M- D. 
$2  50. 

Hydropathy  for  the  People.  'An  excellent  work  on 
health.      With  Notes  by  Dr.  Trail.     75  cents. 

Introduction  to  the  Water-Cure.  With  an  Exposition 
of  the  Human  Constitution.  By  T.  L.  Nichols,  M.  D.  15 
cents. 

Lectures  on  Hygiene  and  Hydropathy.  By  R  S.  Hough- 
ton, M.  D.     37X  cents. 

Hydropathy  or  Water-Cure.  Its  Principles,  Processes, 
and  Modes  of  Treatment.     $1  25. 


The  Philosophy  of  the  Watkr-Cure  ;  a  development  of 
the  true  principles  of  Health  and  Longevity      25  cents. 

The  Practice  of  the  Water-Cure.  By  Drs.  Wilson  and 
Gully.     25  cents. 

Water-Cure  in  America.  Containing  cases  of  various 
Diseases  treated  with  Water.     $1  25. 

These  books  may  all  be  ordered  and  received  by  return  of 
the  first  mail.  The  publishers  prepay  the  postage  on  the 
same.  Address,  post-paid,  Fowlers  and  Wells,  131  Nas  - 
sau-street,  New-York. 


THE  STUDENT, 


A  FAMILY  MISCELLANY  AND  MOXTHLY  SCHOOL  READER. 
N.  A.  CALKINS,    EDITOR. 

This  work  is  published  monthly,  containing  thirty-two 
large  octavo  pages,  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings. 
Its  object  is  the  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Improve- 
ment of  Youth  ;  and,  being  adapted  to  every  member  of  the 
family,  from  the  child  just  learning  to  read  to  the  aged  sire, 
it  is  emphatically  the  Family  Periodical  for  every  parent 
who  desires  an  interesting,  instructive,  and  valuable  work  to 
render  home  attractive,  and  to  awaken  and  foster  a  love  for 
useful  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  his  children. 

It  embraces  articles  on  the  Natural  Sciences,  Physiology, 
Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Botany,  Geolo- 
gy, and  the  important  discoveries  in  each  ;  also  History,  Bio- 
graphy, Travels,  Poetry,  Phonography,  and  Music.  The 
sciences  are  clothed  in  familiar  and  popular  language  ;  his- 
tory is  made  interesting  ;  valuable  lessons  are  given  in  bio- 
graphy ;  natural  history  of  beasts,  birds,  insects,  and  fishes  is 
made  instructive  ;  in  short,  it  contains  encouragement  and 
instruction  for  all,  while  it  aims  to  be  the  Cheapest  and  mos-t 
Useful  Family  Periodical  in  America. 

Texms,  in  Advance: — Single  copy,  $100;  five  copies, 
$4  00;  fifteen  copies,  one  year,  $10  09. 

Please  address  all  letters,  post-paid,  to 
Oct  2t  b.       FOWLERS  &  WELLS,  131  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 

READ  WHAT  THE  PAPERS  SAY. 
The  Student  contains  a  well-arranged  variety,  which  will 
be  found  of  great  interest  to  juvenile  readers.  Its  moral  tone 
is  of  the  most  elevated  character,  and  the  abundant  instruc- 
tion it  affords  is  both  pleasing  and  useful." — New  York  Tri- 
bune. 

'•  The  editor  of  The  Student  has  marked  out  an  original 
plan,  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  other  juvenile  maga- 
zines ;  for  his  magazine,  while  intelligible  to  the  young,  is 
not  exclusively  for  them,  but  is  adapted  to  the  entire  fam- 
ily."—  The  Independent,  New- York. 

"  The  Student  is  not  only  one  of  the  cheapest,  but  also  one 
of  the  best  family  periodicals  in  America." — Democratic 
Reflector,  Hamilton,  O. 

"For  the  use  of  schools,  and  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  young,  The  Student  has  no  superior." — Ballston 
Democrat. 

Pumps,  Fire  Engines,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  etc. — The 
subscriber  manufactures  Double  Acting  Lift  and  Force 
Pumps,  well  calculated  for  Factories,  Mines,  Breweries, 
Iron  Works,  Railroads,  Water  Stations,  Water  Boats,  Steam- 
boats and  Ships,  family  purposes,  Stationary  or  Movable 
Fire  Engines,  etc. 

The  above  Pumps,  from  their  simple  construction  and  lit- 
tle  liability  to  disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  supplying 
Water-Cure  establishments  with  water,  (when  not  supplied 
by  a  natural  source,)  and  can  be  worked  in  various  ways, 
either  by  water  power,  horse  power,  steam  or  manual  power, 
besides  using   the  same   powers   for   many  other   purposes, 
when  not  in  use  for  raising  water,  or  even  at  the  same  time. 
Water  can  be  carried  over  the   grounds  for  "irrigation,   out 
houses,  etc.,  or  by  means  of  hose  and  equipments  inverted 
into  a  fire  engine.  Garden  Engines,  for  one  person  to  handle, 
with  a  small  double-acting  Force  Pump,  can  be  used  for  va- 
rious purposes — washing  windows,  wetting  plants,  or  throw- 
i    ing  water  upon  trees  for  the  purpose  of  destroying   worms, 
i   etc.,  arranged  on  two  wheels,  that  one  man  can  take  them 
I   from  place  to  place,  and  work  the  pump  and  guide  the  stream 
I   at  the  same  time. 

Ornamental  Cast  Iron  Fountains  of  various  patterns  and 
'   sizes.     Jets  of  all  descriptions. 

!  Cistern  and  Well  Pumps.  I  also  manufacture  Lift 
l  Pumps,  for  cisterns  or  wells,  of  any  depth,  to  be  worked 
I  by  horse  power  or  manual  power.  They  are  entirely  of  metal. 
Force  Pumps  for  Wells.  Whenever  water  is  required  at 
'  a  higher  point  than  the  surface  of  the  well,  or  at  any  point 
!  where  water  will  not  flow  of  itself,  and  a  Force  Pump  would 
!  be  preferable,  these  are  oalculated  for  the  purpose. 
I  Village  and  Factory  Fire  Engines.  These  engines  have  a 
'  double-acting  lift  and  fcrce  pump.  They  are  light,  easily 
j  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men.  Brakes  are  arranged  fore 
<    and  aft,  or  across  the  ends. 

J  They  are  furnished  in  a  plain  but  neat  style.  Copper- 
rivetted  hose  of  all  sizes.  Stopcocks  of  all  descriptions. 
Wrought  Iron,  Cast  Iron,  Lead  and  Gutta  Percha  Pipes,  etc. 
Purchasers  are  requested  to  call,  or  any  communication  by 
mail  will  receive  due  attention,  and  full  descriptions  given 
as  to  size  of  Pumps,  eto.  G.  B.  Farnam,  34  Cliff  street,  up- 
stairs, formerly  D.  L.  Farnam.  May  12t 
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Weber's  Anatomical  Atlas  of  the  Adult  Human  Body,  < 
Natural  Size.— W.  Endicott  &  Co.,  No.  59  Beekman  street,  \ 
JNew  York,  have  lithographed  and  republished  from  the  ori-  \ 
ginal  German  edition  (the  only  American  edition)  the  eleven  \ 
entire  figures  contained  in  part  first  of  the  above-named  j 
well  known  and  valuable  work,  by  Prof.  M.  J.  "Weber,  of  the 
Royal  Prussian  University,  Frederik  William,  at  Bonn.  j 
Figures  I,  K,  and  L,  representing  the  veins  and  arteries,  are  \ 
accurately  colored  from  the  original  copy,  and  the  whole  > 
work,  with  a  comprehensive  "  Explanation,"  is  offered  for  \ 
sale  in  sheets,  or  mounted  in  the  usual  style  of  maps,  at  the 
following  prices  : —  s 

Fig.  A.  Male  adult  Skeleton,  front  view,  single  cop- 
ies, plain,  (in  sheets,)  .  .  . 
Single  copies,  plain,  (mounted.) 
Fig.  B.   Male  adult  Skeleton,  from  behind,  single 
copies,  plain,   (in  sheets.)             .... 
Single  copies,  plain  (mounted,) 
Fig.  C.  First  body  of  Ligaments,  front  view,  single 
copies,  plain,  (in  sheets,)       .... 
Single  copies,  plain,  (mounted,) 
Fig.  D.    Second   body  of  Ligaments,  from   behind, 
tingle  copies,  plain,  (in  sheets,) 

Single  copies,  plain,  (mounted,) 
Fig  E.  First  body   of  Muscles,  front  view,   single 
copies,  plain,  (in  sheets,)  .... 

Single  copies,  plain,  (mounted.) 
Fig.  F    Second  body  of  Muscles,  from  behind,  single 
copies,  plain,  (in  sheets.)  .... 

Single  copies,  plain,  (mounted,) 
Fig.  G.    Third  body  of  Muscles,   front  view,  single 
copies,  plain,  (in  sheets,)  .... 

Single  copies,  plain,  (mounted.) 
Fig.  H.  Fourth  body  of  Muscles,  from  behind,  single 
copies,  plain,  (in  sheets,)  .  .  •  . 

Single  copies,  plain,  (mounted.) 
Fig.  I.  First  vascular  and  nervous  body,  frontview, 
single  copies,  colored,  (in  sheets.) 

Single  copies,  colored,  (mounted.) 
Fig.  K.     Second    Gen.  view   of    Blood-vessels  and 
Nerves,  front  view,  single  copies,  colored,  (in  sheets,) 
Single  copies,  colored,  (mounted,) 
Fig   L.      Third    Gen.   view-  of    Blood  vessels  and 
Nerves,  from  behind,  single  copies,  colored,  (in  sheets,) 
Single  copies,  colored,  (mounted,) 
"Whole  sets  in  sheets  and  Portfolio 
Whole  sets  mounted,  .... 
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The  Wells  or  Welles  and  Babcock  Fam-lies. — Members 
or  connections  of  either  of  these  families  are  hereby  notiiied 
that  Mr.  Albert  Welles,  of  New  York,  has  been  engaged  for 
nearly  twelve  years  in  collecting  a  genealogical  history  of 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  first  founder  in  this  country  ; 
and  has  collected  thus  far  nearly  ten  thousand  names. 

The  object  of  this  notice  is  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  to  request  that  they  will  furnish 
without  delay,— first  the  name  in  full,  date  and  place  of 
birth  of  themselves,  their  father,  grandfather,  &c  ,  and  as  far 
back  as  known  ;  and  if  connected,  it  is  desired  to  collect  all 
the  descendants  down  to  the  present  time,  to  embody  the  same 
with  those  collected,  and  to  make  a  book  of  each  family 

A  very  large  Geneological  Tree,  8  X  10,  is  already  made — ■ 
modelled  after  the  famous  charter  oak  of  Hartford — as  Gov. 
Thomas  Welles  was  one  of  the  first  sons — and  containing  all 
the  descendants  ascertained,  will  accompany  the  work.  These 
will  be  published  if  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  offer 
to  cover  the  expense. 

Please  attend  to  this  and  address  (post  paid),  S  R.  Wells, 
131  Nassau  street,  or  Albert  Wells,  14  Wall  st  ,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  2t.— W.  C.  &  A.  P. 


WRITING     WITHOUT     A     MASTER.— Important    to 

School  Teachers,  and  to  those  wishing  to  learn  to  write — 

12^  cents  each  book — 10  for  one  dollar. 

The  quickest  and  simplest  mode  of  learning  to  write  is  the 
plan  of  the  late  Joseph  Perkins,  of  New- York.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  finished  and  elegant  penmen  in  the  United 
States  We  have  for  sale  his  copy  slips,  which  are  beauti- 
fully engraved,  and  will  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  people 
who  are  familiar  with  the  fame  of  the  author.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  books  for  sale  : — 

Perkins's  Large  Alphabetical  Copies — containing  twenty- 
four  copy  slips,  including  his  first  simple  and  easy  rudiments 
of  Learning  to  Write.     Price  \'2)4  cents. 

Perkins's  Small  Alphabetical  Copies — containing  twen- 
ty-nine copy  slips,  and  three  pages  of  proverbs  or  copies  for 
learners ;  and  including  the  simple  and  easy  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing to  write  a  neat  and  plain  small  hand.     Price  12X  cents. 

We  have  a  quantity  of  these  elegant,  valuable,  and  scarce 
copy  slips.  We  sell  ten  books  for  one  dollar,  which  is  the 
lowest  wholesale  price  by  the  thousand. 

Persons  wishing  to  learn  to  write  a  handsome,  easy,  and 
graceful  hand,  will  find  this  mode  the  most  simple  ever  in- 
vented. School  Teachers  who  have  never  seen  Perkins's 
penmanship  will  be  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  graceful 
style  of  it.    For  sale  by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  New- York. 

Blake's  Patent  Ftre-proof  Paint — The  original  and  only 
genuine  article  that  can  be  sold  or  used  without  infringing 
my  Patent,  and  which,  in  a  few  months  after  applied,  turns 
to  a  SLATBor  stone,  forming  a  complete  enamel  or  coat  of 
mail,  over  whatever  covered,  bidding  defiance  to  fire,  water, 
or  weather.  It  has  now  been  in  use  over  seven  years,  and 
where  first  applied  is  now  like  a  stone. 

Look  out  for  worthless  counterfeits,  as  scores  of  unprin- 
cipled persons  are  grinding  up  stone,  and  various  kinds  of 
worthless  stuff,  and  endeavoring  to  sell  it  as  Fire-proof  Paint. 
I  have  recently  commenced  three  suits  against  parties  infring-    i 


ing  my  rights,  and  am  determined  to  prosecute  every  one  I 
can  detect.  The  genuine,  either  in  dry  powder  or  ground  in 
oil,  of  different  colors,  can  at  all  times  be  had  at  the  Gene- 
ral Depot,  fa4  Pearl  street,  New  York,  from  the  patentee, 
Wm.  Blake.  Oct.  3t. 

Buchanan's  Journal  of  Man,  (enlarged)  monthly,  32 
pages,  $1  per  annum,  in  advance — Bimonthly  and  monthly, 
$2  per  annum,  in  advance  ;  six  numbers  of  32  pages  and  six 
of  96  pages  each,  making  768  per  annum. 

Volume  3d,  from  July,  1851,  to  July  1852,  will  continue  as 
heretofore  to  present  new  discoveries  in  Phrenology,  Physi- 
ology, and  Physiognomy,  forming  a  complete  and  original 
system  of  Anthropology,  and  will  survey  from'this  new  po- 
sition the  great  spiritual  and  humanitarian  progress  of  the 
age.  Specimen  numbers  freely  and  gratuitously  sent  by 
mail.  Volume  1st, containing  624  pages  and  nine  illustra- 
tive plates — two  showing  the  new  system  of  Phrenology — • 
will  be  sent  by  mail  for  $2.  Address  the  editor,  Dr.  J.  R. 
Buchanan,  Cincinnati.  Sept.  2  t. — W.C.&  A.  P. 


Noyes  Wheeler,  Practical  Phrenologist  and  Cranios- 
Copist,  247  Washington-street,  Boston,  is  prepared  to  give 
professional  examinations,  including  charts,  verbal  and  writ- 
ten delineations  of  character,  capabilities,  most  suitable  oc- 
cupations, etc.,  etc.  Office  hours  from  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M., 
and  2  to  7  P.  M. 

23P*  For  Sale,  all  kinds  of  Phrenological  Books,  espe- 
cially those  published  by  Fowlers  and  Wells.  Subscrip- 
tions received  for  the  American  Phrenological  Journal,  aud 
the  Water-Cure  Journal.  oct.tfb 

Boston  Female  Medical  School,  conducted  by  the  Female 
Medical  Education  Society.  The  seventh  term  will  com- 
mence on  Wednesday,  Nov.  5,  1851,  and  continue  three 
months.  Tuition  §25.  Board  in  the  city  to  be  had  at  §2 
to  §3  p»r  week.  The  Society's  Report,  giving  particulars, 
can  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary.  Timothy  Gilbert.  Pkes. 
Samuel  Gregory,  Secy.  17  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sept.  2t  A  P  &  W  C. 

Employment. — A  few  active,  intelligent  men  will  be  em- 
ployed by  the  undersigned,  in  the  business  of  life  insurance. 
Men  of  energy  and  good  address  will  find  the  business  profit- 
able and  agreeable.  Write  me,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  post  paid,  T. 
Jones,  Jr.  Oct  1 1. 

82  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y  — Boot  Makers'  Union  Associa- 
tion.— Boots,  Shoes,  and  Gaiters,  at  retail  for  wholesale 
prices.  oct.  ly  b. 

WATER-CURE   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Winter  Arrangement. — The  Glen  Haven  Water-Cure  at 
this  date  opens  for  a  course  of  winter  treatment.  The  cli- 
mate of  "  the  Glen"  in  the  winter  is  delightful  for  invalids. 
The  establishment  has  every  facility  for  winter  treatment, 
and  the  proprietors  can  and  will  make  it  genial  and  highly 
beneficial. 

Our  prices  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  summer,  five  or  six 
dollars  a  "week.  But,  desirous  to  do  good,  and  to  give  to  the 
sick  who  are  poor,  if  possible,  the  benefit  of  the  treatment, 
we  propose  to  take  twenty  persons,  if  so  many  choose  to 
apply,  for  FOjR  dollars  a  week,  payable  weekly — conditioned 
as  follows : — 

1st.  The  applicant  must  have,  in  our  judgment,  a  curable 
disease. 

2d.  He  or  she  must  be  poor  in  purse.  For  those  who  have 
money,  and  want  our  skill,  our  regular  prices  are  exceed- 
ingly reasonable. 

3d.  There  must  be  a  specified  time  during  which  they 
shall,  extraordinaries  excepted,  stay.  We  wish  to  make  the 
treatment  available,  and  so  shall  ask  time. 

4th.  If  severe  and  long  crises  occur,  they  must  meet  any 
reasonable  extra  cost. 

5th.  This  offer  does  not  include  the  use  of  packing  clothes 
or  personal  clothes  washing 

Let  not  the  poor  say  that  one  Water-Cure  does  not  open 
its  doors  to  a  certain  extent  to  them.  We  will  do  for  those 
who  avail  themselves  of  our  offer  all  that  skill  and  kindness 
can  do  to  give  them  health. 

Our  winter  route  will  be  to  Skaneateles  Junction  by  rail- 
road, from  thence  to  "  the  Glen,"  by  good  livery  conveyance, 
for  a  reasonable  sum.  Let  none  hesitate  to  come  for  fear 
that  the  treatment  will  be  ungenial.  All  will  be  agreeable, 
and  well  calculated  to  improve  the  patient.  Address  J."  C. 
Jackson,  M.  D.,  Scott,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Glen  Haven,  Oct  1,  1851.  The  Proprietors. 

Buffalo  Cold  Spring  Water-Cure  — This  establishment  is 
located  about  two  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  one  mile 
east  of  the  Niagara  river,  and  twenty  miles  from  Niagara 
Falls,  and  is  so  accessible  from  all  points  as  "to  be  reached 
without  inconvenience  or  delay.  A  line  of  omnibusses  runs 
from  the  foot  of  Main-street,  in  Buffalo,  to  the  Cure  every 
twenty  minutes.  The  building  is  large,  airy,  and  commo- 
dious, and  the  entire  arrangement  is  such  as  to  give  it  an  air 
of  neatness,  and  render  it  a  quiet  and  comfortable  home  for 
the  invalid.  Connected  with  the  Cure  is  an  extensive  gym- 
nasium, where  a  great  variety  of  physical  exercise  is  regu- 
larly and  systematically  pursued.  The  water  is  taken  im- 
mediately from  the  celebrated  Cold  Spring,  which  for  purity 
and  coldness  is  not  excelled.  The  Medical  Department  is 
under  the  general  supervision  of  S.  M.Davis,  M.  D.,  formerly 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Central  Med- 
ical College.  Dr.  James  L.  Acomb  is  medical  assistant,  and 
has  charge  of  the  Getitlemen's  Department.  Mary  M.  Tay- 
lor, a  lady  of  superior  qualifications  as  medical  scholar  and 
nurse,  has  special  charge  of  the  Female  Department. 

In  regard  (to  the  position  of  our  "Cure."  it  is  deemed 
sufficient  to  say,  that  Buffalo  Cold  Spring  Water-Cure  will 


compare  favorably  with  any  of  the  well-conducted  establish- 
ments oi  a  similar  character,  and  will  be  found  equal  to  the 
best  as  regards  the  order,  convenience,  and  desirableness  of 
its  arrangements. 

Terms  —From  $5  to  $14  per  week,  varying  according  to 
room  and  attention  required-  Address,  post-paid,  S  M  Da- 
vis, M.  D.,  Office  239  Main-street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Forest  City  Water  Cure— Located  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
n  the  eastern  shore  of  Cayuga  lake.  The  medical  depart- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  S  O  Gleason,  M.  D.,  former  Physi- 
cian to  the  Glen  Haven  Cure.  Mrs.  R  B.  Gleason  will  take 
specific  charge  of  the  female  patients,  Persons  coming  from 
JNew  \  ork,  and  from  the  Southern  Counties,  can  take  the 
Ithaca  Rail  Road,  which  intersects  with  New  York  and  Erie 
Rail  Road  at  Owego,  and  arrive  at  Ithaca  everv  ni^ht  and 
morning.  From  the  .North,  East,  and  West,  can  fake  the 
stage  at  Auburn  every  morning,  or  a  steamboat  at  Cayuga 
Bridge  every  afternoon  for  Ithaca.  The  stage  leaves  Ithaca 
every  morning  for  Auburn,  passing  the  Cure. 

Terms— Board,  fuel,  lights,  medical  advice,  attendance, 
&c,  $5  to  $10  per  week,  varying  according  to  room  and  at- 
tention required.  Payments  made  weekly.  Each  patient 
will  furnish  three  good  sized  cotton  comfortables,  one  wool- 
en blanket,  and  a  linen  packing  sheet,  1  3-4  yards  long  by 
1 1-2  yards  wide,  besides  fourcoarse  bath  towels.  Some  old 
linen  for  bandages  will  be  desirable.  All  business  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  J.  F.  Burdick,  Forest  City  P.  O.,  Tompkins 
Co.,N.  Y.,  post  paid.  ap  6m 

Water-Cure  Institute. — Patients  will  be  treated  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  at  the  commodious  city  establishment, 
15Laight  street,  New  York,  and  at  Lebanon  Springs,  from 
May  1st  to  Nov.  1st.  Both  places  hereafter  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  T.  Trall,  and  the  domestic  manage- 
ment of  Dr  CaMBEl  &  Son.  Dr.  Trall  will  be  at  the  city 
institution  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  of  each  week  until 
November  1st,  and  daily  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Com- 
petent assistants  will  be  in  attendance  during  his  temporary 
absence  from  either  place.  The  terms  will  be  as  reasonable 
as  at  any  other  establishment  having  the  same  advantages, 
in  the  United  States., 

N.  B. — Dr.  Trall  has  secured  the  assistance  of  Dr.  J.  L.Hos- 
FORD,  who  will  be  in  constant  attendance  at  the  Springs  the 
present  season.  They  are  prepared  to  treat  those  displace- 
ments and  other  local  affections  of  females,  requiring  unu- 
sual attention  to  manage  successfully,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  provided  with  all  the  requisite  mechanical  and  phy- 
siological appliances.  tf 

Worcester  Water-Cure  Institution,  No.  1  Tlen  Street. 
— This  building  was  erected  expressly  for  Hydropathic  pur- 
poses, and  embraces  all  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the 
improvement  and  enjoyment  of  patients.  The  location  ia 
retired  and  overlooks  the  city. 

Terms — For  full  board  and  treatment,  $5  to  $10  per  week, 
according  to  rooms  occupied. 

A  medical  fee  of  %i  for  first  examination  will  usually  be 
required. 

Patients  are  requested  to  bring  two  coarse  cotton  and  one 
linen  sheet,  two  woolen  blankets,  one  comfortable,  and  old 
linen  for  bandage*.  S.  Rogers,  M.  D.  E.  F.  Rogers,  Su- 
perintendent, oct  tf 

Cleveland  Wathr-Cure  Estaelishme\t — The  above 
Establishment,  having  been  put  in  fine  order,  is  now  com- 
mencing its  fourth  season  The  success  which  attended  it 
thus  far  enables  the  subscriber  to  say  with  confidenee,  to  all 
who  wish  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  Water-Cure 
Treatment,  that  they  can  pursue  it  here  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable auspices  for  the  removal  of  disease.  The  location, 
although  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful cities  in  the  Union,  is  still  very  retired.  The  water  is 
very  pure,  soft,  and  abundant. 

The  charge  for  board,  medical  advice,  and  all  ordinary  at- 
tendance of  nurses,  is  §3  per  week,  payable  weekly.  T.  T. 
Seelye,  M.D.,  Proprietor.  oct.  8t 

Water-Cure. — Friends  of  Hydropathy,  and  the  afflicted 
in  general,  are  hereby  respectfully  informed  that  the  Water- 
Cure  establishment  of  Dr.  C.  Baelz,  near  Brownsville,  Pa., 
for  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases,  is  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion. The  flattering  rise  of  this  institution  in  public  favor 
has  induced  the  proprietor  to  add  yearly  improvements  for 
the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  increasing  numbers  of 
visitors.  Terms  are  $6  per  week,  payable  weekly.  Two 
woollen  blankets,  two  cotton  sheets,  three  comforts  and  six 
towels,  have  to  be  provided  by  patients.  Letters  post  paid, 
will  receive  due  attention.  ap  Jy 

Mount  Prospect  Water-Cure.— Binghamton,  Broome 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  acce>sible  six  times  a  day,  by  N.  Y.  and  Erie 
Raii  Road.  Patients  are  received  and  treated  all  the  year 
round,  without  any  reference  to  winter.  No  letters  received 
unless  the  postage  is  prepaid.  Dr.  O.  V.  Thayer.  Principal 
and  Resident  Physician.  oct  6t— A.  P.  &  W.  C.  J. 

The  Crystal  Lake  Water  Cure  Institute,  is  now  open 
to  receive  patients,  under  my  direction,  near  Dundaff,  Sus- 
quehannah  Co.  Pa.  Bemjamin  Ayers,  E^q.  Proprietor,  Dr. 
Wm.  E.  Rogers,  Attending  Physician.  Sept.  2  t. 

Water  Cure  Establishment — By  Edward  Acker,  M.  D., 
Phillipsburgh,  opposite  the  town  of  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio 
Beaver  county,  Pa.  Sept.  ly. 

Miss  M.  H.  Mowry,  Physician,  No.  22  South  Main  street, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Sept.  2t. 

W.  H.  Collins,  Hydropathic  Physician,  Spring  Green, 
North  Providence,  R.  I.  Sept. 
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No.  1.     THE    AMERICAN    COSTUME. 


No.  2      THE    FRENCH    COSTUME. 


€\t  %mu\tm  utifr  jfrtnrl}  fu\hn  €rmtrj0tet 


We  herewith  present  our  readers  with  engraved  views  of  the  prevailing 
European  and  [proposed]  American  Fashions. 

No.  1  represents  Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer,  of  Seneca  Falls,  1ST.  Y.     It  was 

engraved  from  a  Daguerreotype  for  the 
Cayuga  Chief,  an  excellent  newspaper 
published  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  kindly 
loaned  to  us  by  Mr.  Thurlow  TV.  Brown, 
the  gentlemanly  proprietor. 

No.  2  was  copied  by  our  own  Engra- 
ver, from  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
and  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original, 
without  variation;  and  is  a  perfect  rep- 
resentation of  the  French  Fashions,  as 
worn  in  July  last.  TVe  submit  the  two 
styles  side  by  side,  for  the  consideration 
of  American  Women. 


We  also  append,  as  an  accompaniment,  the  anatomical  views  of  a  natural 
waist  and  an  artificial  or  tight-laced  waist,  corresponding  with  Numbers  1 
and  2  of  the  larger  figures. 

To  us  these  views  convey  an  unanswer- 
able argument,  and  will  need  no  farther 
comment. 

In  future  numbers  we  shall  present  other 
styles  of  the  American  Costume,  with  pat- 
terns and  appropriate  descriptions  accom- 
panyiug  them. 

We  should  add   in  this  connection,  that 
the  friends  of  Mrs.  Bloomer  do  not  regard 
the  above  as  a  good  likeness  of  that  lady ; 
but  as  it  conveys  a  general  idea  of  the  new     N0,  *•■ 
costume,  we  consider  it  well  adapted  to  our  present  purpose. 
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The  Causes  of  Disease. — The  first  cause  of 
disease  is  hereditary  transmission  or  predisposition. 
A  child  may  be  born  actually  diseased,  as  -with 
syphilis,  scrofula,  salt-rheum,  tubercles  in  the 
lungs,  etc.,  derived  from  the  father  or  mother,  or 
with  such  a  weakened  vitality  that  it  cannot  resist 
the  common  diseasing  influences.  A  diseased 
father  can  not  beget,  a  diseased  mother  can  not 
bring  forth,  a  healthy  child.  A  child,  the  very 
germ  of  whose  existence  is  depraved,  who  partakes, 
for  the  nine  months  of  its  foetal  life,  of  the  weak- 
ness, pain,  and  suffering  of  a  sick  mother,  whose 
very  life-blood  is  made  of  bad  food  and  impure 
air,  narcoties  and  medicinal  poisons,  and  who  con- 
tinues to  live  for  some  months  longer  on  the  same 
unhealthy  nutriment,  drawn  from  her  breast,  has 
a  poor  chance  for  life,  and  none  at  all  for  a  healthy 
existence. 

Vanity. — To  become  a  regular  contributor  to  a  magazine 
or  newspaper,  and  afterwards  make  frequent  allusions  to  the 
great  improvement  visible  in  its  columns. 


THE  MEDICALIPROFESSION:. 

AN   INAUGURAL    ADDRESS,     GIVEN    AT    THE    OPENING     OF    THE 

AMERICAN    HYDROPATHIC    INSTITUTE,    NEW 

YORK,   SEPTEMBER    15,    ]8Si. 

BY  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  M.  D. 

Tue  American  Hydropathic  Institute  is  the  first 
Medical  School  established  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  principles  aud  practice  of  Hydro- 
pathy, or  the  Water-Cure. 

The  greatest  of  human  enterprises  have  small 
beginnings,  and  from  this  law  of  development  and 
progress  our  institution  claims  no  exemption. 
Vast  forests  spring  from  microscopic  germs.  Be- 
hemoth and  Leviathan  could  once  swim  in  a  single 
drop  of  water.  The  overshadowing  power  of 
Eternal  Rome  began  with  the  gathering  of  a  little 
band  of  fugitives  and  maraudera  America,  which 
now  grasps  two  oceans,  and  bids  fair  to  control 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  began  her  wonderful 
career  within  a  few  forlorn  and  scattering  settle- 
ments. 

Moral  revolutions  have  been  subject  to  the 
same  law.  The  Star  in  the  East  lighted  the  first 
Christian  shrine  in  a  stable  at  Bethlehem.  Ma- 
homet, whose  doctrines  now  govern  half  the  hu- 
man race,  for  years  had  his  wife  as  his  only  dis- 
ciple. 

We  are  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things  ; 
nor  must  we  reject  the  truth  because  it  is  not  yet 
sustained  by  majorities,  supported  by  authorities, 
nor  sanctioned  by  antiquity.  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  gravest  errors  of  the  world  have  all  this 
sustenance,  support,  and  sanction.  Every  newly- 
discovered  truth  stands,  at  first,  in  a  minority  of 
one,  with  age,  authority,  and  the  power  of  num- 
bers arrayed  against  it.  If  all  men  were  con- 
servative, the  world  could  make  no  progress.  It 
would  be  stereotyped  with  all  its  errors.  If  all 
men  believed  in  the  wisdom  of  majorities,  no  new 
truth  could  ever  find  disciples.  If  all  men  were 
enslaved  by  authorities,  farewell  to  the  hopes  of  a 
happier  future.  "We  must  not  forget  that  every 
reformer  who  has  aided  in  the  enlightenment  and 
elevation  of  the  human 'race  must  have  stood  alone, 
at  first,  with  the  whole  world  of  custom,  habit, 
fashion,  science,  authority,  and  antiquity — the  ac- 
cumulated wisdom  of  ages — arrayed  against  him. 


(      Misdirected  reverence  is  the  baue  of  philosophy. 
•  Men  should  reverence   God,  Nature,  Truth,   and 
>  Eternal  Justice.     Men  should  not  reverence  a  be- 
\  nighted  antiquity,  reveries,  misnamed  science,  the 
|  accumulated  errors  of  ages,  and  the  institutions  of 
\  despotism.     A  man  should  look  back  upon  the 
<  wrongs,  falsehoods,  and  darkness  of  antiquity  as 
he   looks  upon  the   follies  aud  obliquities  of  his 
own  infancy  and  childhood.     They  are  not  to  be 
reverenced  nor  repeated.     The  past  has  its  lessons  ; 
but  it  teaches  us,  for  the  most  part,  what  to  avoid. 
The  true  man  must  look  to  the  present  as  his  field 
of  work,  and  to  the  future  for  hi3  visions  of  glory. 
Humanity  is  struggling  with  the  swaddling  clothes 
of  its  infancy.     These  clothes  of  iufancy  are  the 
fetters  of  youth,  which  our  conservative  philoso- 
phers are  intent  on  making  us  wear  forever.     The 
experience  of  the  last  century  has  taught  mankind 
some   useful  lessons.     One   by  one  the    cherish- 
ed errors   of  ages,    in    science,    philosophy,    and 
;  government,  have  been  exploded.     The  Old  has 
I  fought  against  the  New ;  the  Old,  entrenched  in  its 
\  fortresses  of  custom,  upheld  by  reverence  for  an- 
tiquity, and  supported  by  majorities;  but  truth  is 
mighty,  and  the  simple  power  of  its  enunciation 
causes  the  strongholds  of  error  to  crumble,  as  the 
walls  of  Jericho  fell  before  the  blasts  of  Hebrew 
trumpets. 

The  lesson  of  recent  experience  in  science  and  phi- 
losophy is  this : — Respect  no  doctrine  on  account  of 
its  age,  the  learned  authoritiesby  which  it  is  support- 
ed, or  the  multitudes  which  believe  in  it.  Reject  no 
doctrine  because  it  is  new — because  its  teachers 
have  their  fame  yet  to  acquire — and  because  it  is 
as  yet  unsupported  by  the  prestige  of  numbers. 
Practice  the  precept  of  the  Apostle — a  precept  of 
mingled  radicalism  and  conservatism — "Prove  all 
things ;  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good"  The  most 
radical  can  ask  no  more  than  that  we  should  ex- 
amine, try,  test,  or  "prove  all  things;"  the  most 
conservative  must  be  content,  if  we  "  hold  fast  to 
that  which  is  good."  This  is  the  divinely  inspired 
maxim  of  human  progress ;  now  beginning  to  be 
understood,  reverenced,  and  obeyed. 

In  applying  these  principles  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, I  shall  speak  of  it  as  it  has  been  and  is  ;  and 
as  it  should  be.  It  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  three 
learned  professions,  and  as  among  the  most  im- 
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portant  and  dignified  of  human  callings.  Between 
these  three  professions — Divinity,  Law,  and  Med- 
icine— there  are  some  curious  resemblances,  which 
it  may  be  well  to  glance  at,  and  which  we  may  do 
with  no  disrespect,  and,  I  trust,  no  offence  to  the 
honorable  members  of  either. 

The  three  professions  of  Divinity,  Law,  and 
Medicine  administer  the  -great  affairs  of  Religion, 
Government,  and  Health.  The  priests  of  all  re- 
ligions have  claimed  to  be  the  ambassadors  of  God, 
with  the  right  of  interpreting  His  will  to  their 
fellow-men,  and  making  intercession  for  them. 
The  profession  of  the  law  includes,  properly,  all 
engaged  in  the  governing  function — as  kings,  ma- 
gistrates, judges,  lawyers,  and  executive  officers  of 
justice.  Doctors  of  medicine  have  assumed  the 
not  less  important  function  of  healing  the  sick, 
and  staying  the  ravages  of  death. 

To  a  certain  extent,  these  professions  have  stood 
by  and  sustained  each  other.  At  first,  the  three 
functions  were  performed  by  the  same  individual ; 
and  the  best,  strongest,  and  wisest  man  was  priest, 
king,  and  physician.  Since  the  division  of  labor, 
religion  has  been  supported  by  law,  law  has  bad 
the  sanction  of  religion,  and  the  physician  has  had 
the  prayers  of  the  church  and  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate,  and  has  given  to  both  his  service  in 
return.  So  kings  might  be  doctors  for  the  honor 
of  their  patronage ;  and  clergymen  expect  to  have 
their  bills  sent  in,  if  sent  at  all,  with  a  handsome 
deduction. 

Privilege  is  conservative,  and  it  is  natural  that 
these  professions  should  endeavor  to  sustain  them- 
selves and  aid  each  other;  but  there  are  many 
individual  exceptions.  Rarely  has  a  priest  of  any 
faith  denounced  priestcraft,  but  we  have  often 
seen  him  a  sturdy  champion  for  the  despotism 
of  kings.  Rarely  has  the  prince  unheld  demo- 
cratic principles,  but  monarchs  have  often  taken 
the  side  of  religious  freedom.  Seldom  have  phy- 
sicians exposed  the  quackeries  of  medicine,  but 
they  have  been  among  the  sturdiest  of  free-thinkers 
and  democrats. 

All  three  professions  are  subject  to  the  same  law 
of  progress,  and  the  same  spirit  pof  reform  that 
now  animates  the  world.  Protestantism,  or  the 
assertion  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  is  making  its  way  in  all  churches.  I 
do  not  refer  to  protestantism  against  the  forms  or 
doctrines  of  a  particular  communion,  but  a  noble 
and  wide-spreading  protest  against  every  kind  of 
religious  usurpation.  This  "  right  of  private  judg- 
ment" has  been  much  asserted  and  but  little  exer- 
cised. In  the  end,  it  may  lead  to  the  rejection  of 
all  human  authority  and  interference  in  the  matter 
of  religion:  and  when  "knowledge  shall  cover  the 
earth;"  when  "no  man  shall 'say  to  his  fellow, 
'  know  the  Lord,'  but  all  shall  know  him  :"  when 
true  religion  shall  pervade  the  earth,  the  clerical 
profession  may  come  to  an  end,  and  every  man  be 
hi3  own  priest — as,  in  the  reign  of  universal  liberty, 
every  man  will  be  his  own  sovereign ;  and,  in  the 
era  of  universal  intelligence,  every  man  will  be 
his  own  physician. 

And  Republicanism  is  dealing  fatal  blows  to 
kingcraft,  and  all  rulercraft.  Democracy  is  the 
assertion,  if  not  always  the  exercise,  of  individual 
sovereignty.  Our  nation  is  trying  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect experiment  of  this  kind,  weak  in  its  be- 


ginnings, and  yet  crude  and  imperfect.  But,  to 
the  consternation  of  all  conservative  souls,  we  are 
still  moving  onward.  "We  have  delegated  the 
powers  of  kings  to  our  elected  rulers  and  legis- 
lators. "W  e  have  busied  ourselves  with  making 
laws  wkk  .,  we  shall  soon  have  the  wisdom  to  re- 
peal ;  and  it  will  not  take  us  long  to  discover 
that,  even  in  a  republic,  a  thousand  petty  and 
needless  tyrannies  may  destroy  the  sovereignty  of 
the  individual,  as  effectually  as  the  will  of  an  ab- 
solute hereditary  despot. 

Thus,  Religion  has  its  protestantism,  with  "right 
of  private  judgment;"  Monarchy  and  legal  ty- 
ranny have  been  met,  and  are  being  overthrown 
by  the  spirit  of  Democracy,  and  the  rising  "  Sov- 
ereignty of  the  Individual."  But  where  stands 
the  Medical  profession,  in  this  age  of  radicalism, 
of  reform,  and  of  progress  ?  It  is  my  special  ob- 
ject to  answer  this  inquiry. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  each  of  these  learned 
and  honorable  professions  grew  out  of  the  igno- 
rance or  wickedness  of  mankind.  If  all  men  were 
good,  there  could  be  no  need  of  priests ;  if  all 
men  were  honest,  there  could  be  no  need  of  law- 
yers, or  the  exercise  of  any  governing  function  ; 
and  if  all  men  knew  and  obeyed  the  laws  of 
health,  there  would  be  no  need  of  physicians. 
The  three  callings  most  respected  among  men  are 
thus  based  upon  the  least  respectable  of  human 
qualities.  It  is  the  violation  of  moral,  social,  and 
physical  laws,  which  has  given  us  priests,  lawyers, 
and  physicians ;  and  these  have  seldom  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  which  is  the  real 
basis  of  their  power.  And  though  there  are  num- 
bers  who  would  gladly  resign  their  power  and 
function  when  no  longer  required,  and  who 
would  joyfully  welcome  the  light  and  knowledge 
which  would  render  their  offices  needless,  it  is 
most  true  that  the  great  majority,  in  each  pro- 
fession, are  conservative  of  its  privileges. 

If  there  is  anything  a  king  usually  has  a  special 
contempt  for,  it  is  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
political  discussions  among  the  people.  It  is  only 
of  late  that  the  clergy,  in  any  considerable  num- 
bers, have  been  willing  to  allow  the  "right  of  pri- 
vate judgment"  and  freedom  of  opinion  in  reli- 
gious matters.  A  few  years  ago,  all  our  books  of 
medicine  were  written  in  Latin.  They  were  no 
great  loss  to  those  who  could  not  read  them  ;  but 
the  reason  why  they  were  written  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage is  sufficiently  evident.  They  are  still  dis- 
guised with  technicalities,  and  any  attempt  to 
make  medicine  a  popular  science  is  frowned  upon 
by  most  of  the  profession.  From  each  profession 
we  have  a  similar  excuse.  The  clergy  hold  that 
the  people  are  not  capable  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptures.  Those  who  wish  to  rule  the  world 
deny  that  the  people  are  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment. "While  our  doctors  sturdily  insist  that  the 
people  are  too  ignorant  to  comprehend  the  laws 
of  health  and  life. 

In  each  case  "our  craft  is  in  danger."     Physi- 
cians are   neither   better   nor   worse  than  other 
men.     If  they  have  conspired  to  keep  mankind  in 
ignorance — if  they  have  withheld  from  them  the  j 
most  important  information — if  they  have  based  ; 
the   dignity  and   prosperity  of""  our  noble  pro-  \ 
fession,"  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the^ro- 


!  fanum  vulgus,  they  have  done  no  more  and  no 
|  worse  than  men  of  other  callings. 
;  I  trust  that  these  remarks  will  not  be  misappre- 
hended. "We  may  detest  the  corruptions,  usurpa- 
\  tions,  and  quackeries  of  priestcraft,  kingcraft,  and 
doctorcraft,  while  we  yield  all  proper  respect  to 
clergymen,  rulers,  and  physicians.  Individually, 
there  may  be  altogether  respectable  and  really 
noble  characters.  True  reformers  do  not  war 
with  persons,  but  with  principles.  The  virtues, 
are  those  of  the  individual ;  the  faults,  of  the  sys- 
tem to  which  he  belongs.  A  Czar  of  Russia  may 
be  brave,  generous,  humane,  and  a  pattern  of  the 
domestic  virtues  ;  a  priest  of  the  Holy  Inquisition 
may  be  a  man  of  probity  and  benevolence ;  and 
the  physician,  whose  doctrines  and  practice  may 
desolate  cities  and  people  grave-yards,  may  be  a 
kind  husband,  a  tender  parent,  a  worthy  citizen, 
and  the  most  estimable  of  men. 

These  professions  will  last  as  long  as  men  have 
need  of  them.     The   supply  is  governed  by  the 
demand ;  but  the  supply  also  keeps  up  the  demand. 
This  is  as  true  in  morals  as  in  trade.     The  appe- 
tite grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.     Until  men  can 
stand  alone,  they  must  have  something  to  lay  hold 
|  on.     When   men   understand    their  relations   to 
|   God,  to  each  other,  and  to  nature,  and  are  ready 
|  to  perform  the  duties  consequent  upon  those  re- 
i  lations,   our  three  professions  will  be  at  an  end. 
S  Is  there  a  good  man  in  the  world  who  will  not 
|  labor  and  pray  for  that  time  to  come  ? 
j       All  things  have  their  season.     I  believe  in  all 
the  dispensations  of  Providence — creeds,  dynas- 
>  ties,  war,  slavery,  pestilence,  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
/f  all   similar   institutions.     I  also  believe  that  the 
|  time  will  come  when  none  of  them  will  be  needed, 
;  and  that  the  means  are  appointed  by  which  they 
i  may  be  overthrown.     Good  and  evil,  radicalism 
\  and   conservatism,  light   and   darkness,  all  have 
j  their  place  in  the  world.     There  are  also  some 
|  men  who  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  and  for 
;  a  reason. 

\  But  I  must  have  done  with  these  generaliza- 
;  tions,  and  turn  my  attention  to  the  medical  pro- 
i  fession  alone.  It  is  worthy  of  all  our  attention. 
)  The  first  great  want  of  the  individual,  and  of  soci- 
|  ety,  is  health.  Prom  it  comes  all  strength,  devel- 
j  opment,  beauty,  power,  and  happiness.  It  is  the 
',  mine  of  all  wealth,  the  source  of  all  greatness,  the 
',  fountain  of  all  delights;  without  it,  life  isamisera- 
<  ble  failure — a  long  agony  of  pain  and  disease.  A 
\  profession  which  undertakes,  and  makes  it  its  spe- 
j  cial  business,  to  give  men  health,  must,  if  it  fulfill 
(  its  undertaking,  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  man- 
i  kind.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  fail  in  its  object, 
j  and  increase  the  amount  of  disease,  it  may  be  its 
•  greatest  curse. 

The  history  of  the  medical  profession  has  yet  to 
be  written.  "We  will  let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead,  and  consider,  not  what  it  has  been  in  past 
times,  but  what  it  is,  now  and  here. 

There  are,  in  this  city,  about  one  thousand  doc- 
tors, or  one  to  every  five  hundred  of  our  popttla- 
tion.  They  have  the  aid  of  about  four  hundred 
apothecaries,  whose  shops  are  loaded  to  the  upper 
shelves  with  the  poisons  of  the  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  kingdoms.  Attached  to  the  infantry 
and  artillery  of  this  army,  there  is  a  small  but  effi- 
cient light  corps  of  cuppers  and  leechers,  with  sun- 
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dry  camp-followers,  as  nurses,  and  undertakers. 
We  may  reckon  the  entire  force — horse,  foot,  and 
dragoons — at  two  thousand  strong ;  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  with  expense  of  ammunition,  at  three 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The  battle  is  fought  at 
the  bedside  of  the  sick — the  result  is  chronicled,  in 
part,  in  our  crowded  cemeteries,  and  summed  up 
every  year  in  the  reports  of  the  City  Inspector. 

The  results  of  this  contest  with  disease  will  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, as  the  authorized,  and  acknowledged,  and 
paid  Preserver  of  the  Public  Health.  We  will 
take  the  report  last  issued,  that  of  1850. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths,  last  year,  was  a 
little  less  than  17,000. 

Of  thi3  number,  170  (one  per  cent.)  died  a 
natural  death — a  death  which  must  not  be  laid  to 
the  account  of  the  faculty.  One  hundred  and  sev- 
enty are  reported  to  have  died  of  old  age — the 
only  natural  death ;  the  only  disease  which  can  be 
neither  prevented  nor  cured. 

Of  these  17,000  who  died  last  year,  10,567  were 
children ;  cut  down  in  the  very  spring-time  of  ex- 
istence, making  desolate  the  hearts  of  twenty 
thousand  parents,  who  looked  in  agony  and  in 
vain  to  the  medical  profession  to  prevent  or  cure. 
What  are  the  true  relations  of  the  medical  faculty 
to  this  terrible  array  of  premature  mortality  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  consider 
the  natural  condition  of  man,  the  conditions  of 
health,  and  the  causes  of  disease. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  man,  as  of  every  animal  and  all  organized 
beings,  is  one  of  health.     The  conditions  of  health, 
to  all  organized  beings,  are  those  of  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  nature.     The  most  important  of  these  < 
laws  relate  to  temperature,  air,  food,  cleanliness,  ; 
and  the  exercise  of  the  various  faculties  and  pas-  j 
sions.     The  causes  of  disease  are  any  violations  of 
the  laws  of  health,  especially  in  the  above-named 
particulars. 

The  duty  of  the  physician  is — 

1st  To  understand  the  laws  of  health,  and  the 
consequences  of  their  violation. 

2d.  To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  such  vio- 
lations, and,  when  they  occur,  to  restore  the 
offender  to  a  state  of  harmony  with  nature  and 
obedience  to  its  laws ;  that  is,  to  a  state  of  health. 

The  proof  that  physicians,  as  a  general  rule,  do 
not  understand  the  laws  of  health,  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  most  of  them  live  in  their  habitual  vio- 
lation, and  that,  as  a  consequence,  they  and  their 
families  have  the  same  liability  to  disease  as 
others.  Physicians,  and  even  the  professors  of  our 
medical  colleges,  pay  very  little  attention  to  the 
quality  of  the  air  they  breathe ;  they  live  upon 
the  most  unhealthy  articles  of  food ;  great  num- 
bers of  them  are  in  the  habitual  use  of  intoxicating 
liquoi-s,  tobacco  and  other  narcotics;  while  they 
seem  utterly  blinded  to  the  causes  of  disease  con- 
nected with  the  indulgence  of  the  passions.  How 
can  those  guard  others,  who  take  no  care  of  them- 
selves? 

The  prevention  of  disease,  the  removal  of  its 
causes,  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  science 
of  life  and  the  laws  of  health,  is  scarcely  recog- 
nized by  the  medical  profession  as  among  its  du- 
ties ;  while,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the  cure  of 


disease  is  as  little  understood  as  the  causes  which 
produce  it. 

These  are  hard  sayings,  and  they  require  the 
support  of  incontrovertible  facts.  Alas!  we  have 
them  all  around  us ;  we  have  them  in  the  vast  j 
numbers  of  the  sick,  in  the  common  and  almost 
universal  want  of  health,  and  in  the  terrible  j 
records  of  premature  mortality  published  from 
week  to  week  in  the  newspapers,  and  collected 
yearly  in  the  report  of  the  City  Inspector. 

How  can  we  expect  the  medical  profession  to 
perform  its  duties?  I  have  said  that  reformers 
war  with  systems,  not  with  individuals.  Who  is 
to  pay  physicians  for  studying  the  laws  of  health, 
teaching  the  people,  influencing  the  public  author- 
ities, and  preventing  disease?  They  are  not  paid 
for  any  such  work ;  what  they  are  paid  for  is,  for 
riding  round  the  city,  and  dealing  out  doses  of 
drug  poison.  If  the  medical  profession  in  Kew 
York  should  exterminate  disease,  they  would  at 
the  same  time  exterminate  themselves  and  their 
families.  If  they  should  all  do  their  duty,  they 
must  all  starve.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  physician  to 
prevent  disease;  but,  as  the  profession  is  now 
constituted,  it  is  no  part  of  his  business.  Conse- 
quently, our  population  must  continue  to  be  cut 
off  by  thousands,  in  infancy,  and  childhood,  and 
immature  manhood. 

Even  when  disease  has  begun  its  ravages,  and 
the  doctor  is  sent  for,  the  interests  of  patient  and 
physician  are  still  at  variance.  A  rapid  cure  is  a 
miracle  of  self-sacrifice.  Each  visit  the  les3  is  so 
much  money  out  of  pocket.  Each  dose  of  medi- 
cine the  less  is  downright  robbery  of  his  friend  the 
apothecary — possibly  the  additional  loss  of  a  per 
centage  of  profits  on  each  recipe.  Any  doctor 
who  should  persist  in  curing  all  his  patients,  and 
curing  them  quickly,  must  expect  bitter  reflections 
from  the  druggist,  and  black  looks  from  the  un- 
dertaker. 

The  facts  and  figures  of  the  Inspector's  Reports 
prove  clearly  to  my  mind  that  the  science  of  med- 
icine, as  now  commonly  taught  and  practiced,  is  a 
failure.  They  prove,  as  does  common  observation, 
that  the  first  great  object  of  medical  science,  the 
prevention  of  disease,  is  scarcely  thought  of  as  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  profession.  They  prove  that 
the  diseases  which  science  ought  to  prevent,  are, 
in  the  common  practice  of  medicine,  so  ineffect- 
ually treated,  as  to  be  followed  by  a  frightful 
amount  of  mortality. 

It  is  not  my  opinion  alone — it  is  that  of  many 
of  the  leading  minds  in  the  medical  profession — 
that  medicine,  as  commonly  practiced,  does  not 
diminish  the  amount  of  human  suffering  or  mor- 
tality; that  its  mischiefs  outweigh  its  benefits; 
that  thi3  medical  science,  "the  accumulated  wis- 
dom of  two  thousand  years,"  is  little  effectual  for 
good,  but  very  potent  for  evil. 

For  such  opinions,  we  must  have  other  reasons 
than  the  results  I  have  glanced  at.  I  will  give  a 
few  of  them. 

Medical  science,  so  called,  is  a  mass  of  fanciful 
and  conflicting  theories  respecting  the  nature, 
causes,  and  treatment  of  disease.  The  "accumu- 
lated wisdom"  is  an  accumulation  of  follies,  of 
contradictions,  or,  as  the  learned  Dr.  Gregory 
said,  of  "  stark  staring  absurdities."  Now,  if  there 
be  four  theories  of  disease,  and  consequently  four 


different   plans  of  treatment,  three  of  the   four    ; 
muat  be  wrong,  and,  of  course,  ineffectual  aud  mis- 
;  chievous. 

The  same  disease  has  been  treated  in  several 

;  different  ways  at  different  periods,  and  at  the  same 

'.  period.     There  are  fashions  in  medicine  as  well  as 

/   in  dress;  and,  where  fashion  and  caprices  govern, 

:  there  can  be  no  true  science.     At  one  time,  typhus 

\  fever  was  considered  a  disease   of  inflammation, 

and  treated  with  bloodletting  and  anti-phlogistics. 

I  At  another,  it  was  held  to  be  a  disease  of  debility, 

'■  and   treated  with  stimulants  and  tonics.     Then, 

'  it  was  a  morbid  state  of  the  humors  ;  and  the  pa- 

|  tient  was  either  run  down  with  cathartics,  or  shut 

up  in  a  close  room,  without  fresh  air  or  cold  water, 

to  swelter  out  the  peccant  humors  at  the  pores. 

With  some,  it  is  a  purely  nervous  disease ;  with 

others,  it  depends  upon  ulceration  of  the  intes- 

;  tines.     The  same  is  the  case  with  many,  perhaps 

most,  diseases;  and  it  must  be  evident  that  where 

there  has  been  such  a  variety  of  practice,  guided 

by  no  settled  principles,  the  sick  have  not  been 

greatly  benefited. 

The  materia  medica  of  Allopathy,  and  its  kin- 
dred schools  of  practice,  is  another  cause  of  its 
failure  to  do  good,  and  its  potency  in  evil.     Our 
four  hundred  drug-shops  are  fountains  of  disease 
and  premature  mortality.     "  The  lancet  has  slain 
more  than  the  sword."     It  is  notorious  that  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  ever  lived  have 
been    its   victims.      There   is   a   frightful   list   of 
chronic  diseases,  which,  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
may  be  produced  by  bloodletting.     The  most  en- 
lightened of  the  reformed  schools  of  medicine  have 
'  utterly  discarded  this  sanguinary  practice,  with  a 
•  marked  improvement  in  the  bills  of  mortality. 
j       The  free  use  of  purgative  medicines — kept  up  by 
regulars  and  irregulars,  insisted  upon  in  the  med- 
ical books,  and  recommended  in  the  newspapers; 
persevered  in  from  infancy  to  age,  if  old  age  ever 
comes  with  such  treatment — is  recognized  by  the 
\  most    enlightened   pathologists   as   a   formidable 
:  cause  of  disease,   and  often   a  fatal  interference 
\  with  the  healing  powers  of  nature. 

The  virulent  mineral  poisons  given  as  altera- 
\  fives,  in  the  vague  hope  of  producing  some  mys- 
;  terious  change  in  the  system,  such  as  calomel,  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  arsenic,  iodine,  etc.,  have  under- 
;  mined  the  constitutions  of  millions,  and  prepared 
them  for  the  inroads  of  fatal  diseases.  They  are 
■  truly  alteratives,  for  they  cannot  be  given  in*any 
!  quantity  without  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the 
;  delicate  organs  and  tissues  with  which  they  come 

>  in  contact.  In  the  progress  of  the  water-cure,  it 
;  has  been  demonstrated,  in  hundreds  of  eases,  that 
\  these  medicines  are  laid  up  in  the  system,  and  that 
;  after  months,  and  even  years,  they  are  cast  out  by 
\  our  processes,  and  the  diseases  of  which  they  were 
|  the  cause  thus  radically  cured. 

The  vegetable  poisons,  classed  in  the  materia 
;  as  stupefacients,  delirifacients,  paralyzers,  <fcc,  have 
\  a  deadly  effect  upon  the  human  system  at  all  times, 
|  in  all  quantities,  and  under  all  circumstances. 

The  use  of  stimulants,  the  most  common  of  all, 
!  and   the   least  objectionable,  is  the  purchase  of 

>  present  and  temporary  relief,  at  the  expense  of 
\  future  and  aggravated  suffering — false  in  principle, 
j  hurtful  in  practice. 
\      In  the  whole  materia  medica  of  Allopathy,  I  do 
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not  know  of  one  article,  of  any  positive  character, 
which  is  calculated  to  restore  the  harmony  of  a 
disordered  system.  Allopathic  medication  is,  in 
all  cases,  doing  evil  that  good  may  come,  with  the 
usual  result  in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  a  medical  profession, 
loosely  educated  in  theories,  full  of  blunders,  un- 
certainties, contradictions,  and  absurdities ;  placed 
in  such  relations  to  society  as  to  make  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  its  ruin,  and  the  speedy  cure  of 
the  sick  a  personal  and  pecuniary  sacrifice ;  armed 
with  a  materia  medica  consisting  of  deleterious 
drugs  and  mortal  poisons,  should  utterly  disap- 
point all  hopes  of  its  usefulness?  What  could  we 
expect  but  negligence  in  prevention,  uncertainly 
in  treatment,  mischievous  interference  with  the 
salutary  operations  of  nature,  and  often  fatal  blun- 
ders in  doctor  or  druggist — most  generally  the 
former ;  for  the  doctors'  blunders  rarely  get  into  the 
newspapers — the  druggists'  often  do  ;  and  where 
the  druggist  puts  up  one  prescription  wrong,  the 
doctor  writes  a  hundred  ? 

I  appeal  to  any  intelligent  and  candid  man,  in 
or  out  of  the  profession,  if  this  is  not  a  truthful 
picture  of  its  present  state,  as  taught  and  practiced 
here,  and  in  all  civilized  countries.  It  is  the  sys- 
tem studied  and  practiced  by  thousands  of  well- 
meaning  men,  who  blunder  on,  doing  as  much 
good  and  as  little  harm  as  they  can;  hoping  that 
they  have,  in  most  cases,  avoided  doing  mischief, 
but  often  in  a  painful  state  of  doubt  on  this  very 
point.  Many  retire  in  disgust  from  the  profession. 
Many  worry  along,  giving,  as  they  tell  us,  "very 
little  medicine."  Some  renounce  bleeding  ;  some 
quiet  conscience  by  giving  up  calomel ;  many 
amuse  their  patients  with  innocent  placebos,  or 
doses  wholly  inert,  and  so  make  sure  of  doing  no 
positive  harm  ;  and  many  experiment  with  much 
faith  and  patience  on  the  power  of  infinitesimals. 

This  is  the  condition  of  the  medical  profession 
as  it  is  and  has  been  for  ages.  The  time  has  come 
when  all  this  must  be  changed.  The  popular  in- 
telligence demands  it.  The  progress  of  the  world 
will  not  permit  one  of  its  great  interests  to  be 
neglected.  Everywhere  the  spirit  of  investigation 
is  awake  and  active.  The  statistics  of  disease,  and 
death,  and  the  various  modes  of  medical  practice, 
are  discussed  in  the  newspapers.  No  class  or  pro- 
fession is  looked  up  to  with  a  blind  reverence  ; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  demands  the  right 
of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith,  which 
laughs  at  the  divine  right  of  kings,  which  pro- 
claims individual  sovereignty,  will  not  be  satisfied 
Avith  such  a  medical  profession  as  we  have  de- 
scribed. An  enlightened  public  opinion  demands 
a  medical  profession  of  a  very  different  order. 
The  physician  who  is  to  answer  the  wants  of  the 
present  and  the  future  must  be  deeply  read  in  the 
book  of  nature,  and  must  be  able  to  forget  much 
of  the  lore  of  the  schools.  He  must  have  little 
reverence  for  antiquity,  and  great  devotion  to  the 
truth.  He  must  be  contented  to  learn  science 
where  it  is  written  by  the  finger  of  Omnipotence, 
and  have  the  independence  to  reject  the  fanciful 
theories  of  bookworms  and  dreamers. 

The  physician  which  the  world  now  wants,  and 
is  beginning  to  demand,  is  one  who  understands, 
obeys,  and  teaches  the  laws  of  health ;  who  acts 
upon  the  principle  that  "prevention  is  better  than 


cure ;"  who  considers  the  preservation  of  health  as 
a  far  greater  triumph  than  the  most  miraculous 
cure  of  disease,  or  the  most  brilliant  surgical  ope- 
ration. We  want  physicians  who  will  place  physi- 
ology above  pathology,  and  hygiene  above  thera- 
peutics. The  world  wants  men  and  women  of 
true  science  and  a  pure  devotion  ;  who  will  apply 
their  knowledge  in  the  way  to  do  most  good  to 
mankind,  and  not  in  a  way  to  bring  most  money 
into  their  own  pockets.  Medicine  has  too  long 
been  made  a  trade.  It  is  truly  a  work  of  philan- 
thropy; and  until  the  world  gets  wiser,  and 
learns  to  properly  estimate  and  reward  its  bene- 
factors, it  must  be  one  of  self-sacrifice. 

In  the  practice  of  the  water-cure,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Institute,  your  highest  reward 
must  be  the  satisfaction  which  arises  from  a  good 
action;  but  you  may  be  assured  that  God  has  so 
made  the  world  that  you  can  do  no  good  to  your 
fellow-creatures  which  will  not  also  be  for  your 
own  benefit.  "Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness,  and  all  other  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  "  God  takes  care  of  those  who 
do  his  work ;"  and  men  will  take  care  of  those 
whom  they  must  recognize  as  their  benefactors. 

There  may  seem  to  be  some  discouraging  things 
in  the  profession  you  are  entering  upon.  In  the 
common  practice  of  medicine,  one  visit  prepares 
the  way  for  another,  and  one  course  of  medication 
renders  the  need  of  another  more  speedy  and  cer- 
tain. The  doctor  is  constantly  sowing  seed  for 
future  crops  of  work  and  profit.  With  you,  if 
you  do  your  duty,  it  will  be  far  different.  A  pa- 
tient cured  is  a  patient  lost ;  for  no  person  can  go 
through  a  course  of  hydropathic  treatment  with- 
out having  enough  to  insure  him  against  disease 
for  the  future.  In  the  common  practice,  if  a  doc- 
tor becomes  the  regular  physician  of  a  few  fami- 
ilies,  his  living  is  secured;  with  you,  each  family 
into  which  you  are  called  will,  in  a  short  time,  be 
able  to  keep  well,  or,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  to  be 
their  own  physicians.  In  this  way,  hydropathy  is 
destined  first  to  exterminate  all  other  systems  of 
medical  practice,  and  then  to  destroy  itself. 

This  is  a  result  to  wish  and  work  for — not  a 
calamity  to  fear.  It  may  not  come  in  our  day  and 
generation.  The  world  is  too  sick  for  that.  The 
present  generation  is  all  to  be  cured ;  the  heredi- 
tary diseases  of  the  next  are  to  be  eradicated ;  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  is  to  be  made 
universal  before  our  work  is  accomplished.  Here 
is  work  for  us,  and  for  hundreds,  and  thousands. 
The  field  is  broad,  the  harvest  truly  is  plenteous, 
the  wages  will  be  all  that  is  needful,  but  the  labor- 
ers are  few.  Everywhere  we  need  teachers  of 
health — everywhere  we  want  curers  of  disease. 

The  progress  of  hydropathy,  with  the  interest 
in  physiological  science,  and  the  sanitary  reform 
which  everywhere  accompanies  it,  is  one  of  the 
grand  phenomena  of  this  age.  Preissnitz,  the 
honored  founder  of  our  system,  as  a  system,  is  still 
in  full  practice  in  Germany,  and  his  water-cure 
establishment,  grown  to  a  village,  is  resorted  to  by 
invalids  from  every  portion  of  the  civilized  world. 
In  America,  where  water-cure,  ten  years  ago,  was 
scarcely  heard  of,  there  are  probably  at  this  time 
more  than  a  hundred  water-cure  establishments, 
and  the  Water- Cube  Journal  has  a  circulation  , 
bordering  upon  thirty  thousand,  and  fast  increas-  \ 


mg — much  the  largest  circulation  ever  attained  by 
any  journal  devoted  to  similar  objects. 

The  demand  for  physicians  and  teachers,  for 
light  and  knowledge,  in  this  great  reform,  is  every 
day  increasing,  and  the  pressure  of  this  demand 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  Institute. 
We  have  not  sought  this  work,  but  have  felt  our- 
selves called  to  it,  and  irresistably  impelled  to  its 
performance.  The  work  needed  to  be  done,  and 
no  one  came  forward  to  do  it.  We  have  taken 
the  responsibility,  and  shall  bear  it  as  well  as  we 
are  able.  If  we  are  permitted  to  send  forth  men 
and  women,  with  all  the  knowledge  We  are  able 
to  communicate,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  devotion 
and  progress  that  belongs  to  this  work,  we  shall 
feel  that  we  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

The  first  term  of  the  Institute,  upon  which  we 
now  enter,  will  continue  for  twelve  weeks.  To 
us  it  will  be  a  season  of  arduous  labor  and  unceas- 
ing care;  to  you,  our  students,  it  will  be  one  of 
earnest  and  faithful  study.  You  have  much  to 
learn.  The  laws  of  the  universe  are  to  be  unfold- 
ed to  you,  as  far  as  human  science  has  been  able 
to  reveal,  or  the  human  mind  to  comprehend  them. 
When  we  have  done  our  utmost,  the  work  re- 
mains with  you.  Upon  your  improvement  of  this 
opportunity  may  depend,  not  only  your  own  use- 
fulness, but  the  health,  lives,  and  happiness  of 
thousands. 

In  the  plan  of  this  Institution  there  are  some 
peculiarities,  which  it  may  be  well  here  to  notice. 
It  is  intended  to  be  a  direct  public  benefit,  as  well 
as  through  the  instruction  afforded  to  its  pupils. 
The  three  morning  lectures  will  be  especially  for 
the  class,  and  will  be  given  at  the  private  rooms 
of  the  Institute  ;  but  it  is  our  intention  to  admit 
the  public,  all  who  wish  to  attend,  to  the  evening 
course,  which  will  be  given  here,  or  in  some  other 
suitable  place,  and  which,  avoiding  the  minutse 
of  anatomy,  surgery,  &c,  will  still  comprise  all 
the  most  important  branches  of  medical  science, 
and  those  portions  more  especially  which  relate  to 
the  prevention  of  disease.  The  time,  place,  and 
subjects  of  the  evening  lectures  will  be  announced 
in  a  few  days,  and  we  are  encouraged  to  expect, 
in  these,  the  aid  of  several  eminent  professors  in 
different  departments  of  science. 

Yon  may  now  understand  the  relations  of  the 
American  Hydropathic  Institute  to  the  medical 
profession.     Its  object  is  revolutionary,  reforma- 
tory, progressive,  and  to  some  extent  destructive. 
If  it  succeeds,  it  will  not  be  many  years  before 
the  boys  in  the  street  will  point  to  the  last  of  the 
Allopaths.     If  it  succeeds,  every  corner  in  New 
York,  now  lighted  at  night  by  the  red  and  blue 
fires,  will  be  to  let.     If  it  succeeds,  the  City  In- 
spector will  not  long  make  such  terrible  records 
of  premature  mortality,  and  you  will  see  a  change 
in  the  size  of  the  coffins  exposed  in  the  shops  of 
our  undertakers,   and   in   the  ages  inscribed  on 
coffin-plates  and  tomb-stones.     If  it  succeeds,  dis- 
ease will  be  banished,  and  the  world  be  filled  with 
a  robust,  beautiful,  and  long-lived  and  happy  race. 
Its  success  is  in  our  hands  and  in  yours.     We 
shall  try  to  do  our  duty,  relying  on  your  indul- 
gence to  pardon    the  imperfections  of  our  early 
efforts.     I  feel  assured  that  you  will  do  all  in  your 
power  to  make  the  session  now  begun  one  of 
pleasure  to  us,  profit  to  yourselves,  and  inestima- 
ble benefit  to  the  world. 
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TEETHING  AND  ITS  MANAGEMENT,* 

BY    JOEL    SHEW,    II.  D. 

The  period  of  dentition,  or  appearance  of  the  first  or  temporary  teeth,  is 
one  of  the  most  precarious  of  the  child's  life.  "We  cannot  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  teething  is  naturally  a  time  of  danger,  or  that  the  All- wise  Creator 
designed  that  infant  life  should  be  subject  to  such  a  variety  of  ills  as  we  find 
in  civilized  life  to  occur  at  this  period.  On  the  contrary,  we  know,  from 
both  fact  and  analogy,  that  it  is  no  more  natural  or  necessarv  that  a  child 


in  length,  depth,  and  firmness  of  structure ;  the  gums  become  more  elevated 
and  resting  on  their  upper  edge;  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  enlarges;  the 
muscles  which  move  the  jaws  increase  in  size  and  vigor;  and,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  these  changes,  the  infant  manifests  increased  power  of  mastica- 
tion and  an  increased  tendency  to  carry  to  its  mouth  any  object  it  can  lay 
hold  of;  thus  evidently  contributing  to  develop  still  farther  the  bones  and 
the  muscles  concerned  in  mastication.* 

About  the  sixth  or  eighth  month— the  period  varying  considerably  in  dif- 


ehould  be  made  sick  by  the  process  of  teething,  than  for  the  young  of  other   >  ferent  cases— the  teeth  begin  to  cut  the  gum.     Generally,  the  two  middle 


animals  to  be  thus  affected  ;  and,  assuredly,  we  never  see  them  suffering  any 
inconvenience  whatever  from  this  source. 

This  subject  being  one  of  great  importance,  I  shall  enter  into  it  somewhat 
in  detail. 

The  formation  of  the  teeth  is  begun,  evidently,  early  in  fcetal  life.  TTe  do 
not,  indeed,  know  precisely  at  what  period  these  organs  begin  to  develop 
themselves;  but  that  this  development  commences  long  before  the  foetus 
leaves  the  uterus,  is  well  known  to  be  true. 

The  growth  of  the  teeth  is  carried  on  slowly  at  first,  and  is  not  completed 
till  several  months  after  birth.  The  parts  concerned  in  this  process  are  the 
jaw,  the  gum,  the  nerves,  and  the  soft  rudiments  of  the  tooth  itself.  The  jaw, 
at  first,  has  only  a  channel  running  along  its  surface,  but  this  is  afterwards 
divided,  by  a  natural  process,  into  separate  cells.  These  become,  in  time,  the 
alveolar  processes.  In  each  of  these  cells  i3  lodged  a  membranous  sack,  con- 
taining a  soft  pulp.  The  bag  consists  of  two  laminra  or  coverings,  both  of 
which  contain  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  the  outer  one  being  the  more  vascu- 
lar. These  sacks  adhere  very  closely  to  the  gums,  so  much  so,  that  if  it  be 
pulled  away  from  the  jaw,  the  sacks  adhere  firmly  to  it.  The  pulp  is  also 
vascular  ;  that  is,  contains  blood-vessels,  and  it  assumes  very  nearly  the  size 
and  shape  whieh  the  body  of  the  tooth  is  to  have  after  ossification  or  hard- 
ening has  taken  place.  The  tooth  consists  of  two  parts — the  bony  matter 
and  the  crystalized  enamel  covering  the  bone.  The  bone  is  formed  of  the 
pulp,  which,  gradually  hardens,  and  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  of  foetal  life 
all  the  pulps  are  found  to  be  more  or  less  ossified;  at  birth,-  the  shell  of  the 
tooth  is  found  considerably  advanced.  Soon  after  this  process  commences, 
the  iuner  surface  of  the  sack  deposits  a  soft  earthy  sub-stance,  which  crystal- 
izes  and  forms  enameL  When  ossification  is  advanced  so  far  as  to  form  the 
shell  of  the  body  of  the  tooth,  the  lower  part  becomes  contracted,  so  as  to 
form  the  neck;  and,  as  the  shell  thickens,  the  pulp,  though  diminished  in 
quantity,  protrudes  at  the  neck,  forming  a  kind  of  mould  for  the  fang.  If 
the  tooth  is  to  have  two  roots,  a  septum  is  stretched  across  the  cavity  of  the 
neck,  and  the  pulp  protrudes  in  two  divisions.  As  ossification  advances  on 
the  root,  the  body  rises  in  the  socket,  and  the  sack  rises  with  it ;  but,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  enamel  is  crystalized,  the  sack  becomes  less  vascular  and  thin- 
ner, and  is  at  last  absorbed ;  and  when  the  tooth  has  acquired  its  proper 
height,  the  whole  membrane  is  destroyed.  Thus  it  appears  the  sack  is  not 
stretched,  and  bursts  by  distention,  but  is  absorbed,  and  being  fixed  to  the 
neck  of  the  tooth,  and  not  to  the  jaw,  it  rise3  with  the  tooth,  f 

Diirinc  a  number  of  months,  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  child's  life,  it  is  des- 
tined, according  to  the  intention  of  nature,  to  draw  all  its  nourishment  from 
the  maternal  breast  Consequently,  no  food  is  to  be  taken  that  needs  masti- 
cation or  breaking  down  by  the  grinding  power  of  the  teeth.  Suction  alone 
is  all  that  is  required  during  the  earlier  months ;  and  for  this,  the  mouth, 
including  the  tongue,  lips,  and  cheeks,  are  amply  sufficient.  In  perfect 
accordance  with  this  beautiful  arrangement  of  nature,  the  parts  afterwards  to 
be  employed  in  the  process  of  mastication  are  in  a  comparatively  imperfect 
state ;  the  jaws  are  shallow,  short,  and  not  provided  with  teeth  ;  the  soft  parts, 
also,  concerned  in  the  process  are,  for  some  months,  comparatively  weak. 

It  is  a  law  of  Xature,  that  all  her  processes  are  carried  on  gradually,  often 
in  a  manner  almost  imperceptible.  In  this  way  she  prevents  those  ailments 
which  would  necessarily  arise  from  a  sudden  and  severe  commotion  in  the 
svstem.  Suppose  the  teeth  were  all  to  come  out  at  once  in  a  single  day  ;  the 
life  of  the  child  would,  with  certainty,  be  destroyed  by  such  a  change.  But 
2sature  does  her  work  in  a  more  careful  manner ;  the  process  of  dentition  is  a 
slow  and  Gradual  one.  In  the  course  of  a  few.  months,  as  the  infant  advances 
towards  a  state  of  development  in  which  more  solid  nutriment  is  needed,  the 
bones  of  the  face  gradually  increase  in  their  dimensions;   "the  jaws  increase 


incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  appear  first;  in  about  a  month  later  those  of  the 
|  upper  jaw  cut  through;  then  the  two  lateral  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
\  next  those  of  the  npper  one  appear;  about  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  month, 
j  the  anterior  grinders  of  the  lower,  and  soon  after  of  the  upper,  jaw  make 
>  their  way  through  the  gum.  Between  the  sixteenth  and  twentieth  month 
|  the  cuspidati  or  dog  teeth  appear ;  and,  from  that  period  to  the  thirtieth 
j  month,  the  posterior  grinders  come  forth.  Thus  the  child,  when  arrived  at 
|  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years,  usually  lias  all  the  first  set  of  teeth  through. 
J  There  is,  however,  according  to  differences  in  constitution  or  idios-y 

considerable  variation  from  the  periods  mentioned. 
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*  From  a  ne^y  work,  soon  to  be  published,  entitled 
Children.'1    By  Joel  Shew,  M.  D. 
t  Dr.  Barns. 


;  The  Diseases  and  Management  of 


COMPLETE    SET   Or   INFANT    TEETH. 

(This  plate  exhibits  the  jaws  of  a  child  at  the  age  of  about  fonr  years.) 

The  temporary  or  milk  teeth  continue  generally  till  about  the  sixth  or 
seventh  year.  The  permanent  teeth — twenty-eight  in  number,  not  including 
the  four  wisdom  teeth — are  supposed  to  be  in  progress  of  development  all 
this  time.  Gradually  the  permanent  teeth  come  forward  to  displace  the  tem- 
porary ones.  This  change,  like  that  of  the  coming  forth  of  the  milk  teeth,  is 
not  a  sudden  process,  but  gradual,  and  such  as  a  healthy  child  may,  without 
inconvenience,  pass  through.  In  all  "of  these  curious  and  interesting  pro- 
cesses we  see  displayed  most  clearly  the  wisdom  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

In  the  foregoing  description  I  have  used,  for  the  most  part,  technical  terms 
to  designate  the  different  kinds  of  teeth.  In  Latin,  incisor  signifies  anything 
which  cuts ;  hence  this  name  for  the  cutting  teeth.  Cuspis  signifies  the 
point  of  a  spear ;  and  -molar,  a  mill.  The  milk  teeth,  twenty  in  number, 
consist  of  eight  incisors,  front  or  cutting  teeth,  four  being  in  each  jaw ;  four 
cuspid  or  canine  (dog  teeth),  two  being  in  each  jaw;  and  eight  molar  or 
grinding  teeth.  The  permanent  teeth,  including  the  wisdom  teeth,  so  called, 
eonsist  of  eight  incisors  ;  four  cuspid,  canine,  dog  or  eye  teeth;  and  twenty 
molar  or  grinding  teeth.  The  latter  tertn  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the 
three  back  grinders  on  each  side  of  each  jaw ;  in  whieh  case,  the  remaining 
two,  forward  and  next  to  the  cuspid  teeth,  are  called  bicuspid  or  double  spear- 
headed, from  their  being  supposed  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  cuspid  or 
spear-like  teeth. 

The  subjoined  cuts  will  serve  to  give  the  reader  a  still  clearer  idea  of  the 
location  and  appearance  of  the  different  kinds  of  teeth. 

It  will  be  found,  in  reference  to  the  growth,  development,  and  health  of 

the  living  body,  that  Xature  always  adapts  her  means  to  her  ends;  in  other 

words,  that  the  organization  will  be  found,  at  every  period   of  life,  to  be 

adapted,  with  the  utmost  precision  and  accuracy,  to  the  wants  of  the  indi- 

*  Combe  on  Infancy.    Published  by  Fowlers  &  "VTeils,  New  Yort. 
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vidua!.  Thus,  -when  the  child  is  young  and  feeble,  demanding  only  the 
bland  nourishment  fur-nished  from  the  mother's  breast,  no  teeth  are  provided  ; 
these,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  rather  a  hindrance  than  otherwise. 
But,  as  the  child  grows  and  becomes  more  strong,  requiring,  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  more  substantial  nutriment,  the  teeth  come  forth.  And  stil!  later, 
when  the  constitution  becomes  still  more  developed  and  strong,  the  first  or 
more  delicate  teeth  are  thrown  off,  in  order  to  give  place  for  the  stronger 
and  more  permanent  ones,  and  which  are  intended  to  go  with  the  individual 


COMPLETE    SET   OF  PERMANENT   TEETH. 

through  life.  "We  see,  too,  also,  in  precise  accordance  with  this  law  of 
adaptation,  that  when  from  weakness  of  constitution,  or  other  causes,  the 
development  of  the  constitution  goes  on  with  unusual  slowness,  and  solid 
food  is  not  so  soon  needed  by  the  system,  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  teeth  are  in  the  same  proportion  delayed ;  affording  us  an  instructive 
lesson,  that  weaning  should  not  be  directed  according  to  any  arbitrary  rules 
as  regards  days  and  months,  but  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  progress 
of  organization  and  the  child's  state  of  health. 

Teething  may  be  reckoned  as  having  two  distinct  periods,  although  these 
naturally  run  into  each  other.  During  the  first  period,  the  capsule  of  the 
tooth  enlarges,  as  is  known  by  the  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts.  It  is 
in  this  stage  of  the  process  of  teething  that  there  may  be  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  constitutional  disturbance,  without  the  teeth  at  all  making  their  appear- 
ance. During  the  second  period,  the  tooth  increases  in  length,  rises  upward, 
presses  against  the  gum,  and  in  time  cuts  through  its  surface.  Although 
these  two  stages  are  supposed  to  be  present  in  every  case,  yet  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  there  appears  to  be  only  one  period,  the  tooth  appear- 
ing very  soon  after  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  discovered.  In  other 
cases,  too,  the  cutting  of  the  tooth  is  so  easily  effected,  that  there  are  no  symp- 
toms of  general  disturbance  whatever  noticeable. 

I  have  before  remarked,  that  teething,  being  a  natural  process,  there  ought 
to  be  no  difficulty  during  the  growth  and  development  of  these  masticatory 
organs,  and,  if  the  laws  of  nature  were  properly  observed,  we  would  have  in 
the  catalogue  of  human  disorders  no  such  diseases  as  those  of  teething.  But 
as  the  habits  of  society  are,  in  the  present  state  of  human  improvement,  the 
period  of  teething  is,  probably,  all  things  considered,  the  most  dangerous  one 
of  our  whole  lives. 

"The  firststage  of  teething,"  according  to  an  accurate  observer,  "is  induced 
by  symptoms  of  general  irritation  in  the  mouth,  and  of  some  constitutional 
disturbance.  The  child  becomes  restless,  and  the  saliva  begins  to  flow  in 
quantities  from  the  mouth,  and,  on  the  least  uneasiness,  the  infant  cries,  but 
in  a  little  while  again  smiles  with  its  wonted  placidity.  Tears  and  smiles 
thus  succeed  each  other  at  intervals.  The  eyes  and  cheeks  become  red,  the 
appetite  capricious,  and  thirst  frequently  considerable.  Sleep  is  disturbed  or 
interrupted  by  dreams,  and  a  general  expression  of  uneasiness  pervades  the 
frame.     The  gums,  Which  were  at  first  unaltered,  begin  to  swell  and  become 
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inflamed  and  painful.  The  child  now  carries  everything  to  its  mouth,  and 
is  evidently  relieved  by  rubbing  its  gums.  The  bowels,  at  this  time,  are 
generally  unusually  open  ;  but  a  certain  degree  of  bowel  complaint  is  bene- 
ficial during  teething,  and  therefore  its  occurrence  need  not  cause  any  un- 
easiness. After  going  on  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  these  symptoms  grad- 
ually abate,  and  are  followed  by  an  interval  of  comfort  and  repose. 

'•  The  second  stage  of  teething  soon  follows.  Instead  of  regularly  carry- 
ing anything  to  the  mouth,  the  child  now  often  shows  a  fear  of  allowing 
anything  to  touch  it,  and  often  cries  when  he  happens  to  bite  unwarily. 
The  gums  and  mouth  become  burniug  hot ;  a  pale  or  bright  red  elevated 
spot  appears  on  the  gums,  which  becomes  very  painful  when  pressed  upon. 
The  child  changes  colour  frequently,  is  restless,  wishes  to  be  laid  down,  and 
is  no  sooner  down  than  he  is  anxious  to  be  again  in  the  nurse's  arms ;  nothing 
pleases  him.  At  one  moment  he  will  demand  the  breast  and  at  the  next 
abruptly  turn  away  from  it.  He  snatches  at  everything  and  retains  nothing. 
The  child  appears  in  short  to  be  driven  about  by  successive  and  sudden  im- 
pulses, without  been  able  to  find  rest  in  any  position  ;  and  with  these  appear- 
ances slight  fever  and  bowel  complaints  are  often  combined.  When  once  the 
teeth  are  fairly  cut  however,  all  these  symptoms  vanish."  Such  is  the 
period  of  teething  as  often  seen  in  the  present  state  of  society  ;  but  in  cases 
of  well  constituted  children,  especially  if  they  are  reared  carefully  according 
to  the  natural  laws,  none  of  those  disturbances  whatever  are  noticed  ;  and  that 
such  is  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  Creator  both  facts  and  analogy  con- 
clusively prove;  and  it  is  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  of  infant  man- 
agement during  this  critical  period  of  teething,  that  causes,  in  the  writers  mind, 
an  anxiety  that  it  should  be  understood.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  scientific 
knowledge  of  greater  importance  to  every  parent,  than  that  which  enables 
them  to  rear  up  healthfully  the  offspring  committed  to  their  care. 

The  different  orders  of  teeth  make  their  appearance  with  greater  or  less 
difficulty,  according  to  their  size  and  the  depth  from  which  they  come.  Thus 
a  child  may  experience  no  trouble  whatever  with  the  first  teeth  ;  but  later 
when  the  cuspidati  and  molars  are  about  to  make  their  appearance,  trouble- 
some and  perhaps  serious  consequences  may  ensue.  Sometimes  too,  it  hap- 
pens that  the  principal  difficulty  is  experienced  when  the  first  teeth  appear. 
In  such  cases  either  there  is  an  improvement  of  the  constitution  through 
some  means  disconnected  with  the  process  of  teething,  or  the  system,  by 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  change  which  has  commenced  in  its  develop- 
ment, is  better  enabled  to  bear  the  excitement  after  the  first  teeth  begin 
to  come  forth. 

The  symptoms  of  teething  seldom  continue  severe  more  than  eight  or 
ten  days  at  a  time.  If  a  child  be  particularly  irritable,  or  if  the  tooth  come 
forth  with  more  than  usual  rapidity,  or  if  several  teeth  make  their  appear- 
ance at  the  same  time,  the  unpleasant  effects  are  apt  to  be  more  than  ordinarly 
severe.  The  system  may  become  feverish,  with  a  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  costiveness  or  a  bowel  complaint,  more  or  less  severe,  may  supervene, 
and  which  in  some  cases  may  be  attended  with  convulsions.  Notunfrequent- 
ly  the  head  becomes  so  much  affected,  that  effusion  takes  place  upon  the 
membranes  of  thi1.  brain,  which  must  in  almost  every  case  end  in  death. 

Eruption,  of  the  skin  may  come  on  as  symptoms  of  teething,  but  these 
appearance  are  regarded  as  favorable  rather  than  otherwise.  The  child  is 
evidently  better  off  with  an  eruption  under  such  circumstances  than  with 
the  other  disturbances  refered  to. 

In  all  cases  of  troublesome  dentition  we  are  to  treat  the  patient  according 
to  general  principles,  just  as  we  would  do  with  the  same  symptoms  arising 
from  other  causes.  In  order  however,  to  convey  clearer  ideas  on  the  subject, 
I  remark  that  in  the  management  of  cases  of  difficult  dentition,  three  main 
indications  of  treatment  are  to  be  observed  : — first  to  allay  local  irritations ; — 
second  to  alleviate  constitutional  symptoms,  and,  third,  to  support  the 
strength. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  gums  ;  many  suppose  it  absolutely  necessary  to  cut  them 
freely  with  a  knife  or  lancet,  while  others  are  opposed  to  the  practice.  Some 
suppose  that  this  measure  is  so  important  a  one  that  life  is  often  actually 
saved  by  it,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  supposed  that  life  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  operation  of  dividing  the  gum.  Now  as  to 
my  own  opinion  on  this  matter,  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  necessary, — provid- 
ed we  use  the  right  way,  to  cut  the  gum  ;  I  will  not  say  it  never  does  any  good 
to  perform  this  simple  operation  ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  at  all  necessary. 
I  regard  besides,  the  good  effect  of  it  to  be  in  all  cases,  doubtful.  But  I 
freely  admit  that  I  do  not  fear  the  operation  as  many  have  done.  On  a 
small  scale  it  is  a  cruel  measure ;  but  as  to  its  real  injury,  I  think  that  is 
seldom  worth  considering. 

But  what  are  we  to  do  in  the  way  of  relieving  local  irritation  of  the  gums. 
I  answer,  first,  that  general  means,  such,  as  the  tepid  or  cold  bath,  suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  wet  sheet  pack,  the  shallow  bath,  with  prolong- 
ed friction,  and  wet  compresses,  are  among  the  best  possible  means.  "We 
can  generally  if  not  always,  operate  more  effectually  upon  any  local  part, 
through  general  treatment  than  through  local,  and  yet  both  have  their  place, 
and  are  to  be  resorted  to.  Thus  we  may  bathe  a  child  as  often  as  the  fever 
demands  ;  give  him  wet  sheets,  apply  friction,  put  wet  compresses  about  the 
body  and  at  the  same  time  make  suitable  applications  to  the  mouth  and  © 
throat. 
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CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE-NO. III. 

BY  T.  AXTISELL,  M.  D. 

It  is  of  no  small  importance  to  the  animal,  what 
is  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  minerals  which  are 
taken  up  by  plants.  And  this  is  so  for  two  great  rea- 
sons:   first,    because   the   animal  itself  requiring 
mineral  matter  to  build  up  its  own  solid  skeleton, 
has  the  means  of  drawing  it  only  from  two  sources 
— either  its  food  or  drink.    The  latter  could  never 
supply   a  sufficient  amount   without   drinking  a 
very  large  quantity  of  fluid,  which  in  itself  would 
prove  injurious.     It  is  from  the  food  only  then  it 
can  derive  the  mineral  elements,  and  the  necessity 
for  these  substances  in  the  frame  is  evident  from 
the  diseases  produced  by  their  absence,  as  that  of 
rickets,  from  the  absence  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  scurvy  from  the  absence  of  potash  salts.     The 
second  reason  is  perhaps  a  more  important  one,  as 
it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  production  of  food  al- 
together.    It  is  this:  it  is  well  known  that  many 
plants  will  not  grow  without  lime,  others  without 
potash,  and  again  a  few  not  without  soda,  and  so 
similarly  in  many  other  instances.     Now  this  ne- 
cessity, as  we  may  call  it,  which  the  plant  has  for 
such   minerals  is  not  that   these    elements  alone 
are  all  that  the  plant  requires  to  form  a  complete 
individual,  but  that  the  entrance  of  these  into  the 
tissue  of  plants  ensures  the  formation  and  presence 
of  many  more  which  are  essential  to  the  full  ma- 
turity of  the  plant.     A  few  examples  may  explain 
this.     The  madder  plant  produces  a  variable  quan- 
tity of  the  coloring  matter  so  much  used  in  dye- 
ing, dependent  upon  the  soil  and  cultivation.     If 
there  be  no  lime  in  the  ground,  the  proportion  of 
coloring  matter  formed  in  the  root  is  so  small  as 
to  render  them  worthless  to  the  manufacturer,  but 
sow  the  plant  on   calcareous  land,  or  add   lime 
abundantly  as  manure,  and  the  proportion  of'  col- 
oring matter  increases  wonderfully.   The  presence 
of  potash  in  the  grape,  and  a  few  other  plants,  de- 
termines the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  sap  and  in 
the  fruit.     The  organic  substance,  sugar,  will  not 
be  formed  in  quantity  unless  the  inorganic  sub- 
stance, potash,  be  present ;  and  this  affords  one  rea- 
son (though  not  the  chief   one)   why  cultivated 
grapes  yield  more  wine  than  wild  ones.     The  pre 


presented  to  the  root  of  the  plant  in  a  liquid  form, 
or  dissolved  in  water  ;  and  if  a  vegetable  can  de- 
rive its  food  in  this  way,  which  an  animal  cannot, 
it  is  because  the  exhalation  of  water  in  the  vegeta- 
ble is  vastly  above  what  it  is  in  the  animal,  and 
with  the  exhalation  is  the  amount  of  imbibition  or 
absorption  which  keeps  pace  with  it  pari  passu. 
Hales  has  shown  how  great  this  evaporation  is, 
amounting  in  the  ease  of  the  sunflower  to  upwards 
of  thirty  gallons  daily ;  with,  this  large  amount  of 
water,  a  corresponding  large  proportion  of  earthy 
matters  dissolved  are  introduced  and  appropriated 
in.  the  system,  and  the  absorption  of  mineral  matter 
is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  passing 
through  the  plant  and  evaporating  from  its 
leaves. 

The  action  by  which  the  fluid  is  drawn  up  into 
the  plant  by  the  little  radicles  or  rootlets,  has 
generally  been  looked  upon  as  due  to  the  action 
of  the  vital  force  in  the  vegetable,  and  as  this  ab- 
sorption is  only  found  at  first  sight,  exerted  in  or- 
ganized forms,  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  true 
vital  function  ;  how  incorrectly  may  be  estimated 
from  the  following  considerations.  The  little  radi- 
cle or  rootlet  is  a  hollow  tube  closed  at  the  farther 
end,  or  the  extremity  of  it ;  the  tube  is  composed 
of  membrane  or  vegetable  celular  tissue,  which 
always  contains  a  number  of  minute  pores. 
Through  these  pores  the  water  and  saline  fluids 
of  the  soil  pass,  with  varying  degrees  of  rapidity. 
This  action  was  termed  by  Dutrochet  Endosrnose, 
an i  as  it  occurs  in  the  animxl  body  similarly  to 
the  vegetable  along  with  an  opposite  action  due 
to  a  similar  cause,  both  may  be  considered  to- 
gether. When  water  is  poured  upon  a  paper  fil- 
ter, the  whole  of  it  passes  through  the  pores  of  the 
paper  similarly  with  a  saline  solution  and  rapidity 
of  the  passage,  or  the  filtering  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  pores  of  the  filter.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  capillary  action  or  capillarity,  a  me- 
chanical attraction.  The  rise  of  fluids  in  glas3 
tubes  is  altogether,  and  that  of  the  sap  in  the  sap 
vessels  is  partially  due  to  this  cause.  The  pores 
of  the  filter  are  nothing  more  in  this  view  than  a 
section  of  the  tubes  which  exert  capillarity.  If 
now  the  same  filter  be  taken  after  the  water  has 
passed  through  and  oil  poured  into  it,  none  of  the 


sence  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  !  oil  passes  through  ;  not  that  the  pores  of  the  filter 

are  stopped  up,  for  on  pouring  in  water  the  water 
passes  readily  through  as  it  did  at  first     If  the  ex- 
periment be  reversed  by  pouring  oil  into  the  dry 
filter,  it  will  pas3  through  freely ;  on  adding  water 
to  the  filter  none  passes  through  although  it  still 
\  admits  the  free  passage  of  oiL  At  one  time  the 
J  pores  of  the  paper  are  favorable  to  the  passage  of 
i  oil  at  another  to  water.  Nor  are  these  solitary  ex- 
]  amples :  if  alcohol  and  water,  mixed,  be  hung  up 
\  in  a  bladder,  after  some  time  a  portion  of  the  wa- 
ter will  be  found  to  have  passed  out  or  evaporat- 
ed, and  the  alcohol  is  left  behind.     This  is  a  com- 
\  mon  mode  of  making  alcohol  strong  or  freer  from 


the  cerealia  (wheat,  maize,  oats,  <fec.)  is  always  ac- 
companied by  that  of  gluten  ;  those  plants  which 
contain  most  gluten  also  contain  most  phosphates  ; 
and  those  individuals  which  contain  the  greatest 
quantity  of  the  latter  also  form  the  largest  amount 
of  that  nutritive  substance.  Wheat,  which  in  a 
partially  cultivated  state  doe3  not  contain  more 
than  nine  per  cent  of  gluten,  can  be  made  to  yield, 
when  highly  cultivated,  no  less  than  18  per  cent, 
of  that  element.  The  presence  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  a  plant,  therefore,  insures  not  only  the 
materials  for  lime  but  also  for  muscle,  that  being 
formed  most  readily  by  the  assimilation  of  gluten. 


These  are  a  few  of  the  many  instances  which  might  \  water.     The  passage  of  the  fluid  in  these  cannot 


be  adduced  of  the  intimate  relation  between  the 
vegetable  and  the  animal,  and  the  dependence  of 
the  latter  upon  the  former. 

"Water  is  the  chief  support  of  vegetable  life  ;  un- 
fitted with  any  masticatory  apparatus  like  the  ani- 
mal tribes,  it  receives  its  food  in  the  liquid  form. 
Eveiy  substance  intended  as  nutriment  must  be 


through  the  walls,  and  the  bag  will  contain  rela- 
tively more  water  and  less  alcohol.     It  thu3  ap- 
pears that  many  permeable  substances  yield  a  pas- 
sage exclusively,  or  in  large  proportion,  only  to 
certain  constituents  of  a  compound  fluid  and  not 
to  others,  and  consequently  the  filtered  fluid  ha3 
I  a  different  composition  from  what  it  had  when 
|  poured  upon  the  filter  ;  if  putrid  water  be  poured 
upon  a  charcoal  filter,  theodorou3  parts  and  some 
I  salts  will  be  retained  by  the  charcoal,  and  the  fil- 
tered water  will  be   alike   devoid    of    odor  and 
;  taste.     Sea-water  passed  through  charcoal,  leaves 
\  much  of  its  saline  matter  behind.     In  these  cases 
\  the  charcoal  acts  with  saline   particles  as  the  ca- 
\  outchouc  and  bladder  act  with  liquids. 

For  one  substance  to  pass  through  the  inter- 
l  spaces  (pores)  of  another,  it  must  be  brought  into 
\  close  contact  with  it — this  is  generally  due  to  an 
\  affinity  or  attractive  power  of  the  permeable  sub- 
|  stance  for  the  other,  thus  the  affinity  of  paper  for 

>  water  is  great,  and  it  attracts  the  particles  of  wa- 
\  ter  close  to  it,  and  thus  wets  it :   for  any  body  to 

>  filter  a  fluid,  it  mast  be  wetted  by  that  fluid;  if  oil 
;  be  poured  on  dry  paper,  it  wets  it,  and  the  oil 
|  gradually  filters — if  poured  on  wet  paper  there  ia 
\  no  affinity  exerted,  and  the  paper  is  not  wetted  by 
\  the  oil.  This  attraction,  if  it  does  not  exist,  may 
j  be  brought  about;  thus  water  in  a  bright  slass 


be  explained  by  saying  that  the  pores  of  the 
membrane  admitted  the  smaller  molecules  to  pass 
and  retained  the  grosser,  for  in  the  ease  of  the 
bladder  it  allowed  the  denser  or  thicker  fluid  to 
pass  and  retained  the  thinner  fluid  within.  If  in 
place  of  a  bladder,  a  bag  of  caoutchouc  be  used, 
more  of  the  spirit  than  of  the  water  will  escape 


tube,  closed  at  one  end  by  a  bladder  tied  tightly, 
will  scarcely  permeate  through,  but  by  pouring  in 
mercury  through  the  open  ead,  the  pressure  of  the 
metal  on  the  water  drives  it  through  the  pores  of 
the  bladder,  because  the  particles  of  water  are  thus 
brought  closer,  or  within  the  sphere  of  attraction 
of  the  membrane.  Permeability  is  due  to  attrac- 
tion, and  as  that  attraction  exists  between  dissimi- 
lar bodies  it  is  chemical  attraction.  Liquids  filter 
or  flow  into  tubes  or  the  pores  of  a  porous  body, 
from  the  result  of  capillary  action  and  of  chemical 
affinity,  but  they  do  not  flow  through  or  out  of 
them,  unless  somj  other  force  or  cause  act  This 
force  may  be  pressure  which  accelerates  it  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount ;  an  instance  ha3  been  al- 
ready adduced,  and  the  sponge  filled  with  water 
and  emptied  by  pressure,  is  a  familiar  example. 
The  conditions  of  a  fluid  most  favorable  for  its 
passage,  is  when  its  particles  can  be  displaced  so 
as  to  glide  over  eaeh  other — the  cohesion  of  the 
particles  or  molecules  of  the  fluid  for  each  other, 
is  therefore  an  obstructing  cause,  and  the  narrow 
diameter  of  the  pore  another.  In  the  latter  case 
the  walls  of  the  pore  exert  an  attraction  for  the 
particles  which  retain  them  in  their  proximity  and 
keep  at  rest— in  the  former  case  the  particles  ad- 
here to  each  other  too  strongly  to  be  attracted  by 
the  permeable  substance,  and  therefore  do  not 
come  within  the  range  of  its  affinity;  to  produce  a 
favorable  condition,  we  must  diminish  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  molecules  or  the  excessive  attrac  • 
tion  of  the  walls  for  the  mdecules.  The  former 
miy  be  accomplished  by  heat  to  somi  extent;  the 
action  of  this  force  (heat)  is  to  expand  the  parti- 
cles, or  in  strict  language,  to  separate  their  mole- 
cules farther  apart,  whereby  they  have  less  attrac- 
tion for  each  other  :  a  familiar  example  of  this  oc- 
curs in  filtering  liquids ;  many  fluids,  which,  when 
cold,  will  not  pass  through,  when  the  liquid  is 
warmed,  pass  readily  through  the  pores  of  the  jjj 
liquid.     The  molecules  of  water  are  thus  brought 
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V)  into  different  states,  in  one  of  which  they  pass 
()  readily  through  tubes,  in  the  other  not.  Other 
liquids  have  their  molecules,  possessing  either  of 
these  two  properties  -which  water  exemplifies. 
Fat,  oil,  and  alcohol  act  like  water  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Saline  solutions  act  like  it  in  the  second. 
These'  will  frequently  not  pass  through  membrane 
or  charcoal,  without  losing  some  of  the  saline  mat- 
ters they  contained — that  is  to  say,  chemical  affin- 
ity comes  into  play,  when  three  substances  ap- 
proach each  other,  as  water  salt  (dissolved  in  the 
water)  and  charcoal  or  membrane ;  the  water  pre- 
viously held  the  salt  dissolved  by  affinity,  but  its 
affinity  for  charcoal  or  membrane  is  greater;  it 
therefore  parts  with  its  salt  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  is  then  within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of. 
the  charcoal.  There  are  then  two  causes  which 
lead  to  passage  of  fluids  through  membranes  ;  one 
is  mobility  of  the  particles  themselves  to  glide 
over  each  other  readily.  The  other  and  more  im- 
portant, one  is  chemical  affinity,  which  modifies 
and  controls  the  whole  operation. 


CHILDREN'S   DRESS. 

BY  E.  B.  GLEASON. 

Cornelia,  daughter  of  Scipio,  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  was  once  visited  by  a  lady  who  displayed, 
with  much  pride,  whatever  was  then  most  fashion- 
able for  ornament ;  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  brace- 
lets, pendants,"  and  all  the  apparatus  which  the 
ancients  called  "  mundum  muliebrum  "  (woman's 
world.) 

The  guest  expected  to  find  much  of  the  same 
sort,  but  still  more  splendid,  at  the  house  of  so  im- 
portant a  personage,  and  therefore  desired  to  see 
her  toilet.  Cornelia  very  artfully  prolonged  the 
conversation  till  her  sons  returned  from  school, 
and  then,  as  they  entered,  said,  "see,  here  are  my 
jewels." 

Children  healthful,  happy,  well-bred,  are  indeed 
to  every  true  mother's  heart,  jewels  more  precious 
than  any  other ;  jewels  to  which  no  foreign  gem 
can  add  beauty  or  worth.  Of  a  child  it  is  em- 
phatically true,  that  they  are  most  adorned  when 
unadorned.  What  sight  more  beautiful  than  the 
happy  freedom  of  a  child  in  its  night  dress,  or 
even  in  its  no  dress,  taking  an  air  bath.  So  prone 
are  we  to  estimate  garments  by  their  cost,  rather 
than  their  comfort ;  to  measure  beauty  by  the 
stitches  taken  in  making,  rather  than  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  body  :  that  the  little  folks 
suffer  in  many  ways  if  not  in  the  same  way  as 
their  seniors. 

The  harm  done  them  by  this  foolish  vanity  or 
misplaced  pride,  is  often  of  a  date  prior  to  that  of 
their  birth.  Many  a  prospective  mother  spends 
all  her  leisure  in  embroidering,  affixing  edgings, 
insertings,  and  the  like.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
unfavorable  effect  of  sedentary  habits  on  her  own 
health,  her  offspring  have  less  mental  and  muscu- 
lar power  than  if  she  worked,  walked,  read  and 
thought  more. 

After  all  the  labor  to  prepare  their  little  gar- 
ments, they  seem  to  me  as  ill  adjusted  to  the 
wants  of  their  tiny  frames.  I  fancy  they  often 
"  cry  out  "  against  them,  and  we  misinterpret  their 
language,  and  think  they  complain  of  cholic,  of 
hunger,  when  they  mean  to  say  pinched!  pricked. 


How  many  a  crying  child  is  fed  with  pap, 
anie-seed,  or  catnip,  when  merely  giving  it  the 
free  use  of  its  lungs  and  limbs  by  removing  its 
clothes,  would  have  put  to  flight  every  sign  of 
pain  or  peevishness;  and  the  little  one  would  have 
laughingly  performed  a  series  of  varied  and  beauti- 
ful gymnastic  exercises  for  the  development  of  its 
physical  system. 

Taking  every  woman  at  her  word,  no  one  ever 
dresses  herself  or  children  otherwise  than  "  very 
loosely."  For  her  infant  she  just  has  them  snug 
enough  to  stay  up  in  place,  and  furnish  a  support 
to  the  back,  and  keep  it  from  growing  crooked, 
and  prevent  the  stomach  from  growing  too  "  high  " 
and  large;  (that  is  the  abdomen);  only  that  im- 
portant part  has  lost  its  name  as  well  as  place  in 
woman's  form. 

Now  the  tightness  is  pretty  tight,  when  this  is 
done  so  as  to  suit  the  idea  of  most  mothers. 

In  fcetal  life  the  vital  organs  are  most  developed. 
Hence  in  infancy,  the  head  and  chest  are  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  hips,  than  in  the  adult.  For 
this  reason  the  bands  to  skirts,  unless  suspended 
from  the  shoulder,  must  be  pinned  snugly,  other- 
wise they  will  slip  down,  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  being  so  much  smaller  than  the  upper. 

The  wealing  of  several  folds  of  unyielding  cloth 
tightly  about  the  body  of  an  infant,  to  keep  it 
from  growing  wry,  before  you  have  any  evidence 
of  its  tendency  to  do  so,  seems  altogether  prema- 
ture. About  as  consistent  this,  as  to  subject 
children  to  the  extensors,  elevators,  depressors, 
and  compressors  of  on  Orthopaedic  Institution,  in 
fear  they  would  have  spinal  curvatures  or  some 
other  deformity.  To  be  sure  some  weak,  scrofu- 
lous, rickety  children,  grow  out  of  due  proportion, 
and  some  mechanical  fixtures  or  certain  exercises 
may  be  of  use.  So  some  heads  grow  too  fast  for 
the  bodies  to  which  they  belong,  and  we  might  as 
well  tie  up  all  heads  as  all  bodies  to  make  them 
grow  right.  "Dame  Nature,"  if  allowed  her  own 
way,  would  do  more  things  right  "  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  'fashionable'  philosophy." 

Many  mothers  who  are  anxious  to  leave  their 
infants  sufficient  breathing,  and  growing  room, 
slip  their  fingers  under  the  inelastic  bands  as  a 
test  of  tightness ;  when  this  can  be  done  easily, 
they  feel  certain  that  they  are  "plen'y  loose." 
Such  should  remember  that  portions  of  the  ribs, 
6pine,  and  breast  bone,  are  cartilagenous,  not  yet 
made  into  solid  bone  ;  that  they  yield  to  slight 
pressure,  and  if  that  pressure  be  permanent,  as- 
sume a  form  corresponding. 

The  lower  ribs,  called  the  false  or  floating  ribs, 
are  left  free  in  front,  so  as  to  move  outward  and 
upward  during  inspiration  ;  they  are  often  turned 
inward,  thus  diminishing  the  calibre  of  the  chest ; 
and,  "  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined." 

As  those  who  find  fault  with  one  way,  are  sup-  j 
posed  to  think,  at  least  that  they  have  found  a  ; 
better,  so  I  will  gratify  the  wishes  of  my  friends 
by  telling  them  what,  on  trial,  has  seemed  to  me  \ 
comfortable  and  convenient. 

First,  then,  a  shirt  of  fine  cotton,  covering  the 
body,  and  with  sleeves  reaching  to  the  wrist ;  be- 
ing large,  it  is  gathered  with  tape  at  the  top  and 
tied  with  the  same.  Next  a  flannel  shirt — sack 
form — twice  as  wide  at  the  bottom  as  top,  which 
reaches  nearly  as  high  as  the  outer  dress,  and  is 


sustained  by  a  bit  of  tape  passing  over  the  shoul- 
der. 

To  keep  it  more  closely  to  the  form,  and  thus 
secure  warmth  and  avoid  a  clumsy  look,  it  is 
plaited  from  the  top  downwards  four  or  five 
inches,  and  tied  behind  at  the  top  and  about  three 
inches  below.  In  this  method  there  is  no  loss  of 
flannel,  for  the  ''gores"  can  be  put  on  to  a  half 
breadth,  and  thus  make  another  skirt  of  the  same 
form  and  size.  Over  this  a  slip,  with  long  sleeves, 
which  completes  the  dress,  and  that  without  a  pin. 
This  suit  can  be  put  on  quickly,  which  saves  the 
child  much  crying,  and  the  mother  much  vexation. 
Two  of  the  garments  having  long  sleeves,  the 
arms  are  well  protected,  so  that  there  is  no  need 
of  a  blanket  for  common  wear,  which  I  fancy 
causes  more  colds  than  it  keeps  off,  being  first  all 
up  about  the  shoulders  and  then  all  off  from  them. 
Then  the  infant  being  kept  too  warm  when  in  its 
room,  is  over  sensitive  on  being  carried  out.  One 
word  about  that  abdominal  band  which  is  always 
a  little  trouble  to  adjust.  This  should  be  about 
five  inches  in  width,  and  of  very  fine  soft  flannel, 
this  being  rather  preferable  to  linen,  because  more 
elastic  and  not  so  apt  to  wrinkle,  and  hence  keeps 
its  place  better.  Under  this  a  small  compress  of 
several  folds  of  linen,  wet,  and  laid  ever  the  um- 
bilicus until  it  is  healed.  If  this  is  kept  constantly 
wet  with  pure  water  it  heals  sooner,  being  less 
liable  to  irritation  and  inflammation.  From  two 
to  four  weeks  is  as  long  as  the  band  need  be  worn, 
usually. 

A  piece  of  old  flannel  wrapped  loosely  about 
the  hips,  and  secured  with  the  same  pin  as  the 
towel,  prevents  the  clothes  from  being  soiled,  and 
can  be  changed  often  as  necessary  without  un- 
dressing the  child. 

The  feet  should  not  be  kept  closely  wrapped  in 
long  'clothes,  but  left  free  to  kick  as  much  as  they 
please ;  it  being  their  best  method  to  develop 
their  limbs.  If  the  feet  are  cold,  better  to  put 
on  socks  than  keep  them  fettered. 

During  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  all  the  children 
born  during  his  reign  were  inspected,  to  see  if 
they  were  well-formed  and  worth  raising. 

Our  little  one,  now  in  her  tenth  month,  has,  at 
sundry  times,  received  similar  examinations  from 
various  friends,  to  see  if  her  little  frame  was  not 
somehow  distorted,  from  being  left  to  grow  its  own 
way. 

Thus  far  the  decisions  have  been  that  "her 
chest  is  beautiful,"  "  spine  straight  as  an  arrow," 
and  that  her  "  plump  little  stomach  is  pretty  for 
a  baby  ;"  though  some  venture  to  hint  that  it  will 
be  too  full  and  high  for  a  young  lady,  unless  I 
"  begin  soon  to  form  her  waist." 

Wh}',  I  would  as  soon  undertake  to  give  form 
to  her  head  as  to  her  chest. 

For  a  child  several  months  old,  two  garments 
aFe  sufficient  during  the  warm  weather.  The  un- 
der of  cotton,  with  a  plain  loose  sack  waist  and  a 
full  skirt  attached  to  the  same.  Over  this  a  sim- 
ple loose  slip.  Bare  arms  and  bare  feet  seem  to 
me  as  proper  at  this  season. 

I  know  that  genteel  dressing  demands  the  former, 

and  utterly  forbids  the  latter.  C) 

Many  a  time  has  this  and  that  friend  said  to  me,    (i 

on  a  sultry  day,  when  every  shred  that  decency 

did  not  require  was  a  burthen,  "  Why  do  you  let 
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your  child  go  bare-foot,  it  looks  so  bad  and  beggar- 
ly?" But  to  raj  mind,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
reason  for  putting  on  shoes  when  warmth  did  not 
demand  it.  Certainly  not  for  ornament ;  for  the 
Crystal  Palace  even,  could  not  furnish  a  shoe  half 
as  pretty  as  a  plump  little  foot.  Again,  the  need  of 
shoes  are  urged  to  prevent  the  feet  from  growing 
too  large.  Put  on  for  this  purpose,  "  what  do 
we,"  better  than  the  Chinese. 

Tis  true  their  standard  of  littleness,  for  pretti- 
ness,  is  some  sizes  less  than  ours;  but  the  principle 
is  still  the  same.  Any  attempt  to  curtail  the 
growth  of  any  part  within  what  healthful  freedom 
would  induce,  is  interference  with  the  laws  which 
the  Creator  has  written,  not  on  "  tables  of  stone," 
but  on  those  of  flesh  and  bone,  which  as  truly  de- 
mand observance.  Lovers  and  poets  prate  much 
about  pretty  feet,  and  truly  they  are  to  be  admired 
when  well  formed  ;  but  if  so  small  as  to  give  their 
owner  a  tottering  instead  of  a  steady  step,  fitness, 
the  prime  element  of  beauty,  is  wanting. 

Such  is  our  present  style  of  dress  for  both  sexes, 
during  their  early  years,  that  there  is  an  un- 
healthful  exposure  of  the  lower  limbs.  The  skirts 
are  short  and  full,  standing  out  from  the  person,  so 
as  to  afford  little  protection  below  the  hips ;  and 
the  limbs  incased  in  but  one  thickness  of  cotton, 
that  fine  and  thin,  reaching  but  little  below  the 
knee  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  ankle  only  a  stock- 
ing, often  that  of  fine  texture. 

A  man  or  woman  who  should  go  abroad  in  mid 
winter,  dressed  thus,  would  be  thought  to  "  dare 
death." 

But  so  long  as  fashion  sanctions  such  a  suit,  even 
for  those  who  are  still  "  in  their  tender  years," 
why,  it  can  be  borne  with  impunity ;  so,  seemingly, 
dream  parents.  But  does  not  the  fearful  mortality 
among  children  show  that  there  is  "something 
wrong  somewhere  ;"  and  may  not  the  fault  iu 
part  lie  here.  Colds,  coughs,  croup,  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  are  frightfully  frequent  during  child- 
hood. But  these  diseases  come  not  from  want  of 
clothing  about  the  chest,  for  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  is  usually  worn  there,  were  the  ex- 
tremities well  clothed.  Fashion  furnishes  to  boys 
a  firmer  fabric  for  their  limbs  much  earlier  than  to 
girls  ;  they  have  no  alternative  till  their  entrance 
into  "  teens  "  demands  the  long  skirts. 

The  zealous  opponents  of  the  abridged  edition 
of  dresses  for  women,  bring  as  an  objection,  that 
the  lower  limbs  are  too  much  exposed  to  cold. 
This  is  the  most  foolishly  fallacious  of  all.  When 
the  weather  is  cold  the  panties  should  be  of  some 
warm  material  like  the  dress,  and,  if  needed,  under 
these,  drawers  of  woollen  or  cotton  flannel  reaching 
to  the  ancle,  thus  securing  the  limbs  from  the  cold 
more  perfectly  than  skirts,  however  many  or  heavy, 
can  ever  do,  and  that,  too,  with  one-tenth  part 
the  weight.  Thus  a  woman  may  be  warmly  clad 
and  not  weighed  down  with  a  burden  greater 
than  she  can  bear,  and  move  with  any  degree  of 
ease  or  activity. 

In  like  manner  children  should  be  clad  with 
drawers,  as  well  as  dresses  of  a  material  suitable 
for  the  season. 

But  I  seem  to  hear  one  and  another  say,  that 
our  little  misses  would  all  look  like  young  squaws 
clad  thus.  Well  be  it  so  ;  they  had  much  better 
in  cold  weather  wear  broadcloth  than  muslin ;  for 


*&*- 


I  of  woollen  it  may  in  truth  be  said,  no  matter  if  it 

is  cold  and  wet,  it  is  always  warm  and  dry.     Of 

i  this  material  we  have  now  such  a  variety  of  goods 

I  of  different   textures,  shades  and  colors,    that  it 

>  would  seem  that  something  might  be  selected 
i  suitable  to  clothe  the  lower  limbs  of  young  girls 
I  and  little  children  every  way  better  than  the  "  thin 

>  stuff  "  they  now  wear. 

For  surely  we  might  with  equal  propriety  send 
our  girls  forth  to  encounter  the  rains,  snows  and 
winds  of  winter,  clad  in  white  dresses,  as  in  white 
panties. 

Oh!  consistency  thou  art  a  jewel  most  precious, 
because  of  thy  rarity  as  well  as  thy  real  worth. 

Forest  City  Cure,  Ithaca,  A7".  Y. 


WOMAN'S  DRESS, 

A  CAUSE  OF  UTERINE   DISPLACEMENTS.* 
BY  DR.  W.  E.  COALE. 

[We  commend  the  following  sensible  article 
from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  to 
all  Fashionable  Ladies.  Perhaps  it  may  have  the 
effect  to  change  the  style  of  dress  with  some,  and 
to  prevent  others  from  prematurely  destroying 
themselves.  Tight  Lacing,  has  made  a  greater 
havoc  and  taken  the  lives  of  more  women,  than 
any  other  calamity  which  has  ever  befallen  them. 
Correct  this,  and  abdominal,  spinal,  shoulder  and 
all  other  artificial  braces  will  be  done  away  with, 
and  woman  restored  to  her  original  state  of  health, 
strength,  and  long  life.] 

The  great  and  increased  frequency  of  uterine 
displacements  in  the  last  few  years,  must  have 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  every  practi- 
tioner of  medicine.  A  peculiarity,  too,  that  they 
have  of  late  assumed,  is,  that  they  are  now  met 
with  in  very  young  persons,  whilst  medical  au- 
thors, writing  not  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  de- 
scribe them — unless  in  exceptional  cases — as  affec- 
tions to  be  found  in  women  who  have  several 
times  undergone  the  labors  of  a  mother — in  those 
of  originally  defective  constitutions — in  those  who 
have  been  imprudent  in  making  exertions  too  soon 
after  childbirth — or,  in  short,  in  those  who  have 
been  worn  down  and  enfeebled  by  any  cause  cal- 
culated to  lessen  the  general  tone  of  the  system  : 
imprudence  in  habits  of  life — overtasking  in  par- 
ticular occupations  requiring  a  stooping  position — 
decay  from  age,  &c.  We  find,  however,  now — 
and  I  appeal  to  those  present  for  a  candid  con- 
firmation or  contradiction  of  the  assertion — that  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri  occurs  in 
those  in  early  womanhood,  and  some  in  those  who 
have  scarcely  advanced  beyond  girlhood.  For  my 
own  part,  without  recurring  to  former  cases,  the 
fact  that  at  this  moment  I  have  under  my  care 
five — not  one  older  than  twenty-three — one  of 
them  but  eighteen  years  of  age — not  one  of  them 
a  mother — none  engaged  in  any  exhausting  occu- 
pation, gives  me  warrant  for  what  I  say — and, 
though  accident  may  just  now  have  greatly  in- 
creased my  proportion  of  such  cases,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  in  the  total  my  experience  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  others  present.  It  is,  then,  surely 
an  interesting  subject  for  inquiry  as  to  what  are  the 

*  Read  before  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment, July  23,  1851. 


causes  of  the  frequency  of  these  affections  just  now ;  l]) 
and  why  are  the  youngest,  and,  in  other  respects]  $ 
the  heartiest  women  the  victims  of  it. 

One  undoubted  explanation  for  some  of  this  fre- 
quency is,  that  from  an  increase  of  medical  re- 
search and  inquiry  upon  the  subject,  the  disease  is 
now  detected,  where  formerly  it  was  passed  by  un- 
recognized, so  that  the  increase  of  frequency  is  not 
so  great  as  at  first  might  be  imagined.  I  state  this 
in  the  outset,  plainly,  that  it  may  have  its  full 
force  as  far  as  it  can  go,  and  that  it  may  not  be 
supposed  that  I  have  at  once  gone  to  a  favorite 
theory,  not  looking  carefully  and  without  preju- 
dice to  other  soui'ces. 

Throwing  out,  then,  a  fair  proportion  of  eases, 
as  accounted  for  above,  we  still  have  left  a  large 
number  for  which  we  must  seek  other  means  of 
accounting.  These  we  believe  we  find  in  the  mode 
of  dress  now  in  fashion  amongst  our  women— the 
peculiarity  of  which,  as  interesting  to  us,  is,  that 
it  is  supported  almost  entirely  from  the  waist- 
using  that  word,  not  in  the  dress-maker's  sense, 
but  in  its  old  meaning  as  designating  the  con- 
tracted portion  of  the  figure  just  above  the  hips. 

Until  the  last  fifteen  years,  although  the  dress 
was  at  times  worn  very  low  on  the  chest,  it  was 
always  hung  by  broad  shoulder-straps— frequently 
commg  from  the  shoulders  very  high  up  towards 
the  sides  of  the  neck.  A  reference  to  any  prints 
illustrating  the  fashions  of  this  century  prior  to  the 
time  mentioned,  or  the  costumes  of  England  or 
France  for  any  period,  will  more  fully  explain 
this  if  necessary.  About  fifteen  years  since,  as  a 
ball  dress,  the  shoulder-straps  were  left  off,  so  that 
the  upper  line  of  the  dress  was  perfectly  horizon- 
tal, and  this,  with  those  elastic  views  of  delicacy 
so  peculiar  to  fashion— was  often  low  enough  to 
disclose  the  edge  of  the  arm-pit.  In  this  style  there 
was  apparently  great  danger  of  the  dress" slipping 
down,  and  it  would  do  so  but  for  the  ingenious 
though  not  graceful  contrivance  of  suspending  it 
from  uprights  of  whalebone,  the  lower  ends  of 
which  are  supported  at  the  waist.  This,  from  be- 
ing a  ball  costume,  has  become  more  and  more 
common ;  so  that  now,  even  when  high-necked 
outer  dresses  are  worn,  the  under  dresses  are  cut 
low  and  supported  as  above  described,  in  order  to 
suit  if  a  change  be  made  in  the  former.  Thus  much 
for  the  part  of  the  dress  above  the  waist — to  which 
we  attribute  its  measure,  though  not  a  very  large 
one,  of  the  affections  under  consideration. 

To  the  part  below  the  waist,  however,  we  be- 
lieve we  can  look  with  confidence  for  a  full  and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mischief  done. 

With  a  view  of  improving  their  shape,  the  lower 
part  of  the  dress  of  women  now  consists  of  six, 
eight,  or  even  more,  skirts,*  made  of  various  ma- 
terials; cotton — the  stiff  woolen  material,  intended 
for  curtains,  called  moreen — flannel,  and  at  times 
quilted  with  cotton  wool — weighing  together,  as 
ascertained  by  actual  experiment,  ten,  twelve,  and 
even  fifteen  pounds.  Each  of  these  is  supported 
by  a  string  drawn  very  tightly  around  the  body. 
We  have  seen  the  marks  of  these  strings  for  days 
after  the  skirts  have  been  removed — we  have  seen 
them  even   after  death.     Here,  then,   is  the  first 


*  This  is  on  the  confession  of  patients  themselves,  or   I 
could  not  believe  or  dare  state  it. 
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source  of  evil — the  continued  pressure  and  con- 
straint that  these  strings  keep  up — evidently  em- 
barrassing greatly  the  organs  within.     When  to 
this,  however,  we  add  the  weight  of  the  skirts, 
we  cannot  but  at  once  perceive  how  great  an  ad- 
ditional force  we  set  to  work,  particularly  if  its 
operation — as  exerted  upon  organs  having  amongst 
themselves  a  mobility  almost  as  great  as  that  of 
fluid — be  properly  estimated.     To  protect  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  against  this   pressure,  remember 
there  is  nothing,  in  front  at  least,  save  a  thin  par- 
tition   of  woman's  soft    and    tensionless  muscle. 
That  these  viscera  should  be  forced  downwards  is 
not  surprising ;   that  they  must  in  turn  exert  an 
equal  force  downward  on  the  pelvic  viscera,  is  ap- 
parent— and  that  the  uterus,  the  most  moveable  of 
the  last  and  the  most  obnoxious  by  its  situation  to 
receive  such  an  impulse,  should  give  way  to  the 
continual  assaults  upon  it,  is  what  we  might  most 
readily  expect  from  the  premises.     Here  we  have 
an  explanation  full,  and,  we  trust,  convincing,  of 
the  frequency  of  a  disease  in  the  youngest  and 
heartiest  of  the  sex — which  twenty  years  since 
was  considered  peculiar  to  those  whose  powers  of 
life  were  greatly  exhausted  by  demands  upon  them, 
or  were  already  on  the  decline  from  age ;  an  ex- 
planation, I  may  mention  in  passing,   not  yet  of- 
fered, as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  by  any  other  writer. 
"We  look  upon  the  mischief  thus  done  as  no  whit 
less  than  that  effected  by  tight  lacing;  but  if  any- 
thing,   greater — for   it    is   more  silently   done. 
Friends  cannot  see,  and  do  not  understand,   the 
evil  at  work,  and  therefore  can  give  no  warning 
word.     The  symptoms   themselves  commence   so 
gradually  and  point  so  indirectly  to  the  cause,  as 
to  excite  no  alarm  in  the  victim.     Exercise,  which 
ought  to  invigorate,  soon  fatigues  and  becomes  dis- 
tasteful.    Ascending  a  flight  of  stairs,  or  stooping 
to  lift  a  comparatively  light  weight,  instantly  loads 
the  hips  with  a  burden  that  can  scarcely  be  borne. 
The  back,   particularly  at   the  lower  part,   feels 
sprained,  and  memory  is  taxed  in  vain  for  some 
injury   to    account   for  it.      Dragging   sensations 
around  the  hips,  pain  down  in  the  legs,  and  weak 
knees,  are  attributed  to  rheumatism.     The  symp- 
toms may  now  begin  to  point  more  directly  to  the 
real  seat  of  the  trouble — every   monthly  period 
brings  renewed  sufferings,  from  which  the  system 
rallies  more  and  more  slowly — daily  and  hourly 
embarrassments  occur   of  nearly   all  the   organs 
within  the  pelvis — an  irritable  bladder  (a  very  fre- 
quent symptom  in  my  experience) — haemorrhoids 
— unceasing  pain  and  continual  sensation  of  bearing 
down.      The   retiring     delicacy    of    maidenhood 
shrinks   from  telling  these,   and  unless  marriage 
happily  brings  her  under  the  care  of  a  physician, 
the  mischief  goes  beyond  hope  of  relief. 

Displacement  of  the  uterus,  though  the  most 
permanent  and  grievous  trouble  produced  by  the 
heavy  skirts,  is  not  the  sole  one.  Close  observa- 
tion and  more  particular  inquiries  into  the  symp- 
toms of  dysmenorrhcea,  have  convinced  me  that  ; 
in  very  many  cases  the  pressure,  above  described 
keeps  up,  if  it  does  not  actually  induce,  a  plethora 
of  that  organ,  to  which  much  of  the  sufferings  at 
those  periods  may  reasonably  be  attributed.  This 
plethora,  too,  cannot  be  repeated  often,  or  continu- 
ed for  a  great  while,  it  is  evident,  without  altera- 
tions in  the  uterus  itself,  which  must  tend  still 


;  further  to  embarrass  it  in  the  performance  of  its 

;  functions,  and  entail  suffering  upon  the  patient. 

Acting  upon  my  conviction  of  this  cause  of  suffer- 

;  ing  at  the  monthly  periods,  I  have  advised,  upon 

the  first  warning  of  the  flow  commencing,  that  the 

;  string  around  the  waist  should  be  loosened,  and 

;   as  many  of  the  skirts  removed  as  the  temperature 

will  permit ;  and  this  I  have  often  found  to  give 

immediate  relief  to  a  great  degree. 

If  my  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  so  many  of  the 
cases  of  uterine  displacement  be  correct,  we  have 
with  it  an  explanation  also  of  the  inefficiency  of 
our  means  of  remedying  the  disease.  Any  truss 
or  abdominal  supporter,  to  be  efficient,  acting  pre- 
cisely as  the  skirts  do,  by  pressure  externally  upon 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  must  exercise  a  press- 
ure fully  equal  to  them  before  it  can  begin  to  do 
anything  towards  supporting  the  uterus.  This  is 
too  clear  to  require  demonstration.  If  it  does  act 
with  equal  force,  we  ask,  what  can  be  the  situation 
of  a  woman  with  a  twelve-pound  force  pressing 
downwards  and  a  twelve-pound  force  pressing  up- 
wards, upon  the  soft  walls  of  the  abdomen  ?  What 
chance  have  the  organs  within  of  doing  their  duty, 
and  how  long,  under  such  treatment,  will  it  be 
before  she  can  expect  to  lay  aside  such  aids  and 
assistances,  and  find  herself  a  well  and  hearty 
woman,  with  the  original  complaint  perfectly 
remedied  ? 

As  a  palliative  to  the  evil  of  wearing  such  op- 
pressive garments,  we  always  recommend  that 
they  should  be  supported  by  shoulder-straps ; 
and  the  suggestion  of  this  simple  expedient,  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  has  of  itself  brought  us  the  heartiest 
thanks  of  the  sufferers  for  the  relief  it  has  given 
them — assuring  us  that  were  the  improvement 
carried  further,  in  lighter  and  more  equally-sup- 
ported garments,  greater  relief  might  be  afforded 
to  our  patients  ;  and  many,  who  are  not  such  now, 
might  be  saved  from  becoming  invalids. 

The  importance  of  the  subject,  I  trust,  will  be  a 
sufficient  apology  for  the  length  of  this  paper, 
which  I  have  tried  to  make  as  concise  as  clearness 
will  permit.  With  a  view  to  this,  I  have  omitted 
to  relate  particular  eases,  thongh  I  could  give 
several,  highly  illustrative  of  the  correctness  of 
my  views,  as  well  as  more  especial  confirmations 
from  expressions  of  patients  themselves,  often 
clothed  in  the  strongest  language  that  relief  from 
suffering  and  renewed  health  uses. 

In  conclusion,  I  call  attention  to  a  moral  aspect 
of  the  subject — viz.,  that  of  all  the  peculiarities 
of  woman's  dress,  which  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of 
physiology  shows  conclusively  must  seriously  in- 
fluence her   health — low-necked  dresses,    corsets, 
tight  and  constraining  waists,  heavy  skirts,  narrow 
and  thin-soled  shoes — for  not  one  of  them  is  the 
shadow  of  a  claim  made  that  they  contribute  in  the 
slightest  to  ease  and  comfort ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  openly  professed  that  they  are  used  solely  and 
entirely  for  the  improvement  of  the  figure.     By 
which  we  are  driven  to  the  inevitable  conclusion, 
that  either  woman  was  sent  "  into  this  breathing  ; 
world,  scarce  half  made  up,"  or  that  French  dress-  i 
makers  have  greatly  improved  upon  the  pattern  ' 
as  originally  devised  by  the  Creator. 


Ignorance  is  always  pleased  with  itself. 


EFFECTS  OF  COFFEE  AND  TEA  ON  HUMAN 

HEALTH. 
BY   DR.    WM.  A.  ALCOTT. 

When  Dr.  Franklin,  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  strong  temptation,  and  without  consulting 
reason  or  conscience,  had  yielded  to  a  wayward 
appetite  and  returned  to  the  use  of  animal  food,  he 
made  the  folio wingreflection :  "How  convenient 
does  it  prove  to  be  a  rational  animal,  that  knows 
how  to  invent  a  plausible  pretext  for  whatever  it 
finds  in  itself  an  inclination  to  do  ?" 

This  knowing  how  to  invent  a  plausible  pre 
text  for  whatever  we  are  inclined  to  do — this  en- 
couraging the  abdominal  region  to  rule  the  head, 
or  higher  region — has  been  found  very  conve- 
nient to  thousands  of  others  besides  Franklin.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  to  hear  people  adduce 
the  feeblest  reasons  for  continuing  in  the  use  of  a 
doubtful  thing,  when  their  great  difficulty,  after 
all,  is  to  overcome  that  appetite  or  inclination 
which  pleads  loudly  in  its  favor.  Indeed  this  is 
the  great  leading  argument — if  argument  it  can 
be  called — for  the  use  of  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  beer, 
wine,  distilled  liquors,  and  animal  food. 

Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  an  excellent  work 
appeared,  called  "  The  School  and  the  Schoolmas- 
ter." In  this  work,  the  author  made  the  follow- 
ing incidental  statement,  "The  introduction  of 
tea  and  coffee,  has  justly  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  great  advances  in  the  art  of  living,  of  modern 
times  ;  and  one  cause  among  others  of  the  increase 
in  the  duration  of  human  life.  They  cheer,  but 
not  inebriate  ;  and  may  be  taken  moderately  as 
long  as  no  ill  effect  is  perceived  from  their  use." 
Now  I  have  several  objections  to  these  views. 
1.  They  were  not,  in  a  book  for  teachers,  very 
loudly  called  for.  2.  The  writer  is  himself  a  tea 
and  coffee  drinker,  and  therefore  cannot,  in  this 
particular,  be  relied  on.  He  is  a  special  pleader 
on  his  own  behalf.  3,  His  reasonings,  as  a  plain 
matter  of  fact,  are  feeble. 

He  says  that  coffee  and  tea  may  be  taken  mod- 
erately, as  long  as  no  ill  effect  is  perceived  from 
their  use.  But  is  this  the  fact  ?  If  it  is — if  this  is 
the  test  of  their  healthfulness — then  why  mav  it 
not  be  applied  to  the  use  of  wine,  rum,  tobacco, 
<fec.  ?  Would  the  writer  say  that  these  too  may  be 
taken,  Jn  moderation,  as  long  as  no  ill  effect  is 
perceived  from  their  use  ?  Does  he  not  know  that 
in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  no  injurious  effects 
would,  by  the  individual  himself,  ever  be  perceiv- 
ed, till  his  life  and  health  were  destroyed  ? 

Here  is  a  fact  which  bears  directly  on  the  point 
at  issue.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  Rev.  Wm.  Wood- 
bridge,  then  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  addicted  to 
the  moderate  use  of  coffee.  His  son,  Rev.  W.  C. 
Woodbridge  the  geographer,  and  myself,  endeavor- 
ed to  dissuade  him  from  its  use.  He  was,  then, 
about  seventy  years  of  age.  We  told  him  it  was 
a  slow  poison."  "  Very  slow,  indeed,"  he  sneer- 
ingly  replied,  "  for  I  have  used  it  forty  years." 
And  yet  he  had  been,  for  many  years,  a  sufferer 
from  slight  paralytic  affections,  and  was  at  that 
moment  threatened  with  severer  ones;  besides 
having  a  lame  knee  so  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  go 
up  or  down  stairs  without  help.  But  he  yielded 
at  length,  omitted  his  coffee,  applied  the  douche  to 
his  knee,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  restored.     He 
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lived  and  labored  many  years  afterwards  free  from 
>  rheumatism  or  paralysis.  "Will  any  one  dare  to 
say  that  a  longer  use  of  coffee,  even  in  modera- 
tion, would  have  been  safe,  even  though  he  per- 
ceived no  ill  effects  from  its  use  ? 

As  to  the  instrumentality  of  coffee  or  tea  in  pro- 
longing human  life  generally,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  duration  of  life  was  much  greater  for  a 
long  period  in  which  no  coffee  was  used  than  it 
now  is.    Indeed,  for  the  last  four  centuries,  during 
which  time  alone  coffee  ha3  been  used  as  a  bever- 
age, the  increase  in  the  average  duration  of  human 
life  has  not  been  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee.     Several  na- 
tions and  tribes  of  men  who  have  been  among  the 
longest  lived,  drank  neither  tea  nor  coffee.     It  is 
hard  to  believe,  moreover,  that  the  life  of  Methu- 
selah, or  that  of  Henry  Jenkins,  would  have  been 
lengthened  by  these  drinks  ;  or  that  in  the  region 
of  the  Pyramids  in  Egypt  a   greater  proportion 
than  1  in  333,  would,  by  the  same  means,  have  at- 
tained to  100  years  of  age.     Besides,  is  not  this  ar- 
gument as  good  for  the  rum  drinker,  as  for  the 
tea  and  coffee  drinker  ? 

In  truth,  from  about  the  year  1825  to  1840,  a 
conviction  was  fastening  itself  on  the  minds  of 
many  thinking  men,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
that  coffee  and  tea  were  of  doubtful  utility.  The 
great  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  water  had  been 
loudly  proclaimed,  and  it  could  not  but  be  seen 
that  if  water  was  best,  tea  and  coffee  could  be  no 
more  than  second  best.  An  essay,  by  Hahnemann, 
the  father  of  Homoeopathy  had  done  something 
among  the  elite  of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  to 
shake  their  former  faith.  Hahnemann  had  stout- 
ly maintained — and  as  I  think,  demonstrated — 
that  tea  and  coffee  were  medicinal  substances,  es- 
pecially the  latter ;  that  one  of  their  leading  ef- 
fects was  to  take  away  or  destroy  the  appetite, 
without  affording  us  any  nourishment;  and  that 
they  could  not,  therefore,  but  prove  injurious,  ex- 
cept as  remedial  agents.  My  own  essay  on  tea 
and  coffee,  had  also  taken  a  considerable  hold  on 
the  popular  mind  of  this  country. 

But  about  ten  years  ago  an  article  appeared  in 
the  French  and  German  papers  concerning  Caf- 
feine and  Theine.  This  substance — for  they  seem 
to  be  nearly  identical — which  is  found  in  small 
quantities  in  coffee  and  tea,  is  rich  in  nitrogen;  and 
in  the  belief  that  a  good  deal  of  nitrogen  was  in- 
dispensable to  human  health,  it  was  argued  by 
Liebig  and  others,  that  when  the  human  system 
could  not  procure  this  substance  from  other  sources, 
coffee  and  tea  might  be  very  useful. 

Although  Magendie,  Pereira,  and  other  highly 
respectable  physiologists  denied  the  truth  of  this  i 
doctrine,  and  showed  that  aliment  was  not  rich  in 
nutritious  substances,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  it  contained,  yet  as  the  new  doctrine  \ 
was  greatly  in  favor  of  the  habits  of  society,  and 
of  our  perverted  tastes  and  inclinations,  it  took  j 
remarkably  well.     Probably  Liebig  himself  was, 
at  that  time,  a  tea  and  coffee  drinker  ;  certain  it  is  ' 
that  his  doctrines  were  most  popular  among  those  j 
who  were  so.     Few  water  drinkers  ever  received  [ 
it,  nor  so  far  as  I  know,  any  individual  whatever,  | 
whose  head  was  not  controlled  by  his  epigastric  '< 
centre.  j 

The  friends  of  tea  and  coffee  drinking,    have  f 


of  late,  derived  new  encouragement  to  gratify 
their  appetites,  and  prolong  their  lives  (!)  from  an 
article  which  first  appeared  in  the  Chemist,  in 
June  1850,  and  was  transferred  to  the  pages  of 
the  "  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  for  1851," 
and  to  many  other  journals : — I  refer  to  the  sub- 
stance of  a  communication  made  to  the  French 
Academy,  by  the  learned  M  Gasparin. 

On  inquiry,  he  says,  it  is  found  that  the  miners 
of  Charleroi,  are  in  the  habit  of  using  coffee  free- 
ly,  at  every  meal,  while  they  use  proportionally 
le33  food  than  other  miners  in  similar  circum- 
stances, who  use  other  drinks.  And  yet  they  are 
quite  as  healthy  as  other  miners,  and  can  even,  as 
he  thinks,  perform  more  work,  taking  the  year  to- 
gether. He  attempts  to  account  for  the  fact 
(strange  adherence  to  an  almost  exploded  doc- 
trine) by  showing  that  coffee  abounds  in  nitrogen, 
so  that  with  a  much  smaller  amount  of  food  they 
yet  receive  more  nitrogen.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered and  observed,  that  according  to  M. 
Gasparin  himself,  each  Charleroi  miner  consumes 
daily,  besides  his  coffee,  no  less  than  two  pounds 
of  bread,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  vegetables,  and 
two  or  three  ounces  of  other  highly  nutritious  sub- 
stance ! 

It  is  true  that  M.  Gasparin  was  followed  by  M. 
Magendie  with  a  paper  which  showed,  most  con- 
clusively, that  no  just  inference  could  be  made 
from  the  facts  of  M.  Gasparin  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  coffee,  so  far  as  its  nitrogenous  character  was 
alone  concerned  ;  because  numerous  experiments 
have  proved,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that  the 
power  of  an  article  of  food  to  nourish  the  human 
body,  does  not  depend  upon  the  proportion  of  ni- 
trogen it  contains.  Yet  the  statements  of  M.  Gas- 
parin, lying,  as  they  do,  in  the  line  of  our  per- 
verted appetites,  will  probably  be  received, 
while  those  of  Magendie  will  be  rejected. 

Suppose  we  admit — what,  however  does  not 
appear  well  proved,  that  the  miners  of  Charleroi 
are  more  healthy  than  those  of  other  places.  Is  it 
because  they  use  more  coffee  ?  or  is  it  not  rather 
because  they  use  less  food  ?  It  would  appear  that 
the  laborers  in  other  mines,  with  whom  the  Char- 
leroi laborers  are  compared,  use  about  one-third 
more  food  than  they.  Now  it  is  a  common  saying, 
especially  with  that  class  of  persons,  on  whom, 
principally,  I  now  aim  to  make  an  impression,  that 
the  great  dietetic  error  of  mankind  consists  in 
eating  too  much.  Be  it  so.  Do  not  the  miners 
of  Charleroi  eat  quite  as  much  as  is  compatible 
with  the  best  health  of  the  hardest  laborors  ?  It 
is  so,  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  human  ex- 
perience. But  is  there  not  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween three  pounds  and  three-quarters  of  food, 
two-thirds  of  which  is  coarse  bread  and  butter, 
and  over  five  and  a  half  pounds  of  that  which  is 
less  healthy,  though  not  less  nutritious  ?  And  if 
the  first  named  quantity,  is  quite  as  great  as  is 
compatible  with  the  best  health,  is  not  the  last 
a  great  deal  too  much  ?  And,  again,  which  would 
be  likely  to  produce  the  most  immediate  mischief, 
an  addition  of  fifty  per  cent.,  daily  to  that  which 
is  already  as  much  as  the  stomach  can  well  bear, 
or  that  amount  of  ooffee  to  which  the  Charleroi 
miners  are  said  to  be  accustomed  ? 

I  once  knew  a  shrewd  Green  mountain  farmer, 
who  gave  his  laborers  plenty  of  eider,  because  as 


he  said,  they  would  not  eat  so  much,  and  it  was 
cheaper  keeping  them.  No  doubt  it  is  good  econ- 
omy to  keep  the  Charleroi  miners  well  supplied 
with  coffee.  It  takes  away  the  natural  appetite. 
But  it  will  be  said,  these  miners  appear  healthy 
and  work  well,  so  did  the  men  employed  by  my 
friend  the  Green  mountain  farmer.  It  will  also 
be  said,  that  the  coffee  drinking  miners  will  per- 
form more  work,  taking  the  year  together  than 
the  others.  But  this,  be  it  remembered  is  M.  Gas- 
parin's  belief  merely.  He  does  not  assert  it  as 
a  fact.  It  may  be  so  however.  Who  can  doubt 
that  it  is  a  less  evil  to  live  as  they  do,  than  to  eat 
six  pounds  of  food  daily  when  four  are  amply 
sufficient ;  I  can,  myself  do  more  work,  and  do 
it  better  for  a  year  or  so,  in  the  use  of  a  little  coffee, 
or  tea,  or  rum  or  opium.  But  all  this  does  not 
prove  anything  in  favor  of  coffee,  nor  show  that 
it  is  not  always,  and  inevitably  hurtful.  Debility 
must  follow  the  use  of  all  extra  stimuli,  sooner  or 
later. 

In  making  comparisons  of  various  kinds  of  diet, 
or  of  .various  modes  of  living,  there  are  many 
things  to  be  considered ;  and  it  is  passing  strange 
that  men  as  wise  as  M.  Gasparin  and  Liebig, 
should  be  so  misled  by  appetite,  habit  and  theory, 
as  not  to  perceive  this  and  be  more  cautious  in 
their  conclusions.  It  is  not,  of  course,  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  they  who  only  follow  their  file 
leaders,  should  not  think  or  reason  for  themselves  ; 
for  were  they  to  do  so,  would  it  not  prove  that  the 
present  generation  is  a  great  deal  wiser  than  any 
of  the  generations  that  are  gone  by.  In  short,  let 
us  remember,  that  the  world  went  on  about  fifty 
five  centuries  without  rum  or  coffee,  and  that 
during  this  period  "  Rome  was  built,"  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  Pyramids.  Let  us  also  remember,  that 
if  the  average  duration  of  life  has  been  increasing 
during  the  last  three  or  four  centuries,  it  remains 
to  be  determined  whether  the  introduction  of  tea, 
coffee,  alcohol,  or  an  increase  in  the  use  of  animal 
food  has  been  a  cause  of  it,  or  whether  it  has  not 
happened  in  sp>ite  of  them  all.  I  know  not  but 
any  one  of  these  is  as  liable  to  have  been  an 
efficient  agent  in  producing  this  result  as  any  other. 
There  is  however  another  fact  to  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  the  last  mentioned.  "While 
the  average  duration  of  human  life  has  been  in- 
creasing, the  average  amount  of  ill  health  for 
chronic  diseases,  particularly  dyspepsy,  nervous- 
ness, scrofula,  and  consumption,  has  also  been  in- 
creasing, in  a  most  fearful  rate.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  increase  of  these  chronic  diseases,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  acute  ones,  has  been  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  use  of  artificial  stim- 
uli— coffee  among  the  rest.  Are  not  the  sins  of 
the  parents,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects, 
visited  upon  their  offspring  ?  Or  do  our  troubles 
spring  out  of  the  ground,  as  Darwin  and  others 
think  man  himself  did? 

We  close,  with  a  single  prediction — which, 
without  being  a  prophet,  or  the  son  of  a  prophet, 
we  are  not  willing  to  withhold.  "Within  the 
lapse  of  another  century  it  will  be  seen,  by  intel- 
ligent men,  that  every  drop  of  coffee  which  is 
taken  as  a  beverage  does  mischief  to  the  human 
constitution,  sooner  or  later:  in  some,  by  pro- 
ducing a  disease  of  its  own;  in  others,  by  hasten- 
ing to  their  climax  diseases  which  are  inherited ; 
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in  others,  still,  by  aggravating  all  the  diseases  to 
which  they  are  subjected  by  other  causes.  No 
coffee-drinker  can  have  so  much  as  a  cold,  without 
having  it  the  more  severely,  as  the  cousequence  of 
his  indulgence ;  nor  will  the  medicine  ordered 
him  by  his  physician,  when  he  is  actually  sick, 
operate  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  a 
water-drinker. 


IS  WATER- TREATMENT  APPLICABLE  IN 
CITY  PRACTICE"' 

BY   JOEL   SHEW,    M.  D. 

In  the  old  country,  Water-Cure  has  as  yet 
scarcely  made  its  mark  in  the  cities.  Should  this 
be  so  ?  Almost  every  one  thinks  it  good  for 
health  to  go  among  the  mountains,  to  bathe  and 
walk,  and  to  enjoy  freedom  from  business  and 
care.  And  not  a  few  among  the  objectors  to 
water-treatment  are  heard  to  affirm,  that  it  is  the 
air,  the  exercise,  the  diet — in  short,  the  rural  life, 
and  not  the  water  part  of  the  new  method,  that 
effects  the  wonderful  cures.  Now  it  should  be 
remembered  that  no  advocate  of  "Water-Cure  even 
claims  that  it  is  water  alone  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  a  combination  of  circumstances  that  goes 
to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  great  whole. 
But,  much  as  we  ourselves  claiia  for  air,  exercise, 
diet,  etc.,  we  prize  water  also  very  highly — more, 
indeed,  than  any  and  every  other  remedial  sub- 
stance. With  us  as  with  the  ancient  poet,  "  Water 
is  the  best  thing." 

The  above  considerations  lead  us  then  to  the  in- 
quiry, "  to  what  extent  is  water-treatment  appli- 
cable in  city  practice  ?"  I  ask  in  the  first  place, 
"If  water  is  better  than  calomel,  opium,  tartar- 
emetic,  iodine,  and  bleeding  in  the  country,  why 
should  it  not  be  in  the  city  ?"  Suppose  a  man  in 
the  city  to  have  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the 
bowels — of  dysentery  we  will  suppose.  Are  we 
to  resort  to  calomel,  opium,  etc,  simply  because 
he  is  in  the  city  ?  It  would  be  no  easy  task  to 
make  out  such  a  course  to  be  the  best.     The  plain 

truth  is  THAT  WATER   IS    THE   BEST    OF    ALL  REMEDIES 
EVERYWHERE. 

We  do  not  say,  remember,  that  it  is  the  best  for 
health  to  live  in  a  city.  On  the  contrary,  we 
know  that  if  any  great  city,  no  matter  how 
healthful  its  locality,  were  not  to  be  supplied  with 
persons  from  the  country,  it  would  in  time,  of  its 
own  unhealthiness,  die  out.  But  as  the  world  has 
always  been,  and  now  is,  cities  must  exist.  The 
question  then  comes,  whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
some  of  us  to  reside  in  them,  in  order  that  we 
may  there  treat  the  sick.  Thus  far  it  has  been  for 
the  most  part  the  writer's  lot  to*  practice  in  our 
great  metropolis ;  and  whatever  of  good  he  may 
have  done  in  the  spread  and  promulgation  of 
Water-Cure,  and  however  little  that  good  may 
have  been,  it  has  been  done  here.  And  without 
praise  to  ourselves,  we  think  we  may  say  that 
New- York  has  not  been  behind  her  neighbors  in 
the  good  work.  Certain  it  is  that  Water-Cure  is 
already  pretty  well  known  in  this  city  of  ours. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "Do  we  invite  people  to 
come  from  the  country  to  our  city  establishments?" 
I  answer,  I  believe  all  of  us  who  have  establish-  ; 
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ments  in  New  York,  have  been  careful  to  select 
good  and  airy  locations.  In  some  respects  the  city 
has  advantages  over  the  country.  Thus,  I  cannot 
believe,  that  in  the  damp  and  foggy  atmosphere 
that  for  many  portions  of  the  year  prevails  along 
the  Connecticut  River,  can  be  so  favorable  as  that 
of  our  city,  in  its  more  healthy  and  airy  parts. 
Far  up  town,  as  for  example,  about  Union  Park, 
the  atmosphere  must  be  very  nearly  as  pure  as 
that  of  the  country.  True,  it  sometimes  becomes 
too  warm  to  be  either  salutary  or  agreeable  ;  but 
as  to  the  purity  of  the  air,  it  must  be  very  good. 
Then  also  we  have  much  the  advantage  o>.  er  the 
country  in  our  facility  for  walks.  On  our  excel- 
lent pavements,  we  can  walk  out  comfortably,  at 
almost  any  time.  The  invalid,  too,  is  shielded 
mostly  by  the  buildings  from  the  bleak  winds  that 
often  prevail.  There  are  also  much  better  and 
cheaper  facilities  for  riding  here  than  in  the 
country.  We  can  have,  too,  in  general  a  much 
better  variety  of  food  and  fruits  at  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year. 

We  may,  then,  in  this  country  take  some  credit 
to  ourselves  for  having  established  the  advantages 
of  the  water-treatment  in  city  as  well  as  in  coun- 
try practice.  In  this  respect  we  have  far  out- 
stripped the  old  world.  We  have  proved,  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  as  we  think,  that  water 
is  as  much  better  than  calomel  in  the  city  as  in  the 
country ;  and,  as  for  ourselves,  although  we  do 
not  intend  always  to  make  it  our  permanent  home 
in  any  city,  we  shall  yet  take  great  satisfaction  in 
"  fighting  disease  and  drugs,"  while  we  do  remain 
in  one. 


BILIOUS  EEVER-HOME  TREATMENT. 

BY    B.    0. 

A  near  relative  of  mine,  aged  27  years,  was  at- 
tacked about  the  1st  July,  1850,  with  bilious  fever. 

He  resided  in  the  village  of  C ,  about  seven 

miles  from  myself.  When  I  first  visited  him  he 
had  been  eight  days  under  allopathic  treatment, 
had  been  bled,  blistered,  calomelized,  and  dosed 
with  a  variety  of  drugs.  The  fever,  instead  of 
yielding,  seemed  to  have  grown  sullen  under  the 
treatment.  The  patient  obtained  but  little  rest, 
either  by  uight  or  by  day,  and  the  medicine  evi- 
dently gave  him  a  good  deal  of  distress.  His  skin 
was  in  a  highly  parched  condition,  not  having 
been  moistened  in  the  least  degree  by  perspira- 
tion from  the  commencement  of  his  illness.  It 
was  the  professed  object  of  the  doctor  at  this  time 
to  break  up  his  fever  by  salivation  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, small  doses  of  calomel  were  frequently  ad- 
ministered. This  course  was  pursued  for  six  or 
seven  days,  but  did  not  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect. The  mouth  and  throat,  however,  became 
very  sore,  so  as  to  render  swallowing  difficult,  but 
no  increased  flow  of  saliva  had  been  the  result.  I 
remained  with  him  from  the  eighth  day  of  his 
illness,  and  administered  his  medicines. 

After  thirteen  days'  treatment  according  to  the 
above  method,  without  any  favorable  effect,  being 
worn  out  with  restlessness  and  pain,  the  patient 
became  discouraged.  He  refused  to  take  his  me- 
dicines according  to  directions,  as  he  plainly  per- 
ceived they  were  the  cause  of  a  good  part  of  his 


distress.  At  this  period  of  the  case  I  suggested  a 
mild  Water  Treatment.  I  should  have  suggested 
it  before,  but  I  knew  the  patient  was  not  prepared 
for  it.  He  was  a  robust  younj*  man,  and  had  gen- 
erally been  healthy.  His  little  ills  had  always 
been  treated  allopathically,  and  he  had  faith  in 
medicines  and  doctors.  But  he  was  now  eager  to 
try  some  treatment  in  which  there  were  no  medi- 
cines to  be  taken,  and  desired  me  to  take  charge 
of  his  ease. 

As  I  was  not  a  professional  man,  I  did  not  de- 
sire such  a  patient.  Taking  a  man  who  had  been 
bled,  blistered,  and  drugged,  until  the  system  had 
become  saturated  with  calomel  and  other  poisons, 
I  knew  would  be  considered  the  greatest  heresy, 
if  not  down  right  madness.  I  felt  that  it  was 
taking  a  great  responsibility  upon  myself;  but 
had  seen  too  many  }Toung  men  with  this  fever, 
sink  rapidly  under  allopathic  treatment  and  die, 
not  to  be  persuaded  that  there  would  be  much 
more  danger  in  continuing  with  drugs,  than  in 
commencing  with  water. 

Accordingly,  after  acquainting  the  doctor  with 
our  determination,  who  declared  that  such  a  course 
would  be  fatal,  I  proceeded  to  bathe  the  patient 
with  water  of  a  mild  temperature.  A  clyster  of 
tepid  water  removed  the  pain  from  his  bowels  ; 
then  placing  a  large  wet  bandage  about  his  body, 
I  covered  him  up  in  bed,  and  left  him  that  he 
might  take  some  rest.  In  about  two  hours  he 
was  found  in  a  state  of  complefe  perspiration. 
This  was  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  I  bathed  him 
again — covered  him  lightly — and  he  slept  till 
morning.  This  was  the  first  sleep  he  had  enjoyed 
for  many  days.  His  pains  were  now  gone,  his 
pulse  reduced,  and  he  felt  so  decidedly  improved, 
in  every  respect,  that  nothing  more  was  needed  to 
give  him  all  the  confidence  in  the  treatment  that 
could  be  desired.  For  the  first  time  he  now  felt 
a  desire  for  food.  I  used  the  wet  sheet  once  or 
twice,  but  relied  chiefly  on  frequent  bathings,  (to 
keep  down  the  excessive  heat,  and  the  regular  ad- 
ministration of  clysters.)  The  bathings  were  per- 
formed in  bed,  for  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty he  could  be  moved.  This  simple  treatment 
brought  on  a  crisis  of  boils,  in  about  nine  days ; 
yet  as  we  hoped  it  would  be  followed  by  a  better 
state  of  things,  it  was  borne  with  fortitude. 

The  doctor  says  it  must  have  been  the  medi- 
cines>;that  caused  his  cure  !  The  patient  thinks  if 
he  had  to  be  treated  again,  he  should  prefer  water 
only. 


Oor  Noble  Kossuth. — This  Hungarian  "Washington,  of 
whom  the  world  has  heard  so  much,  and  whom  our  people 
come  to  love  so  well,  is  to  become  a  citizen  of  our  Republic. 
We  shall  therefore  feel  a  pride  in  claiming  him,  as  an  Ameri- 
can Citizen.  He  is  already  ours — yes,  our  noble  Kossuth. 
His  blood  shall  course  through  the  veins.of  our  posterity,  and 
his  spirit  shall  animate  our  spirits.  The  coming  among  us 
of  such  men  as  he,  will  have  a  good  tendency.  It  will  elevate, 
enoble,  and  make  us  glad  and  happy.  Welcome,  then,  this 
noblest  of  patriots,  make  his  coming  AN  event  in  the  history 
of  our  nation.  May  he  live  long  and  happily  among  us. 
May  God  and  the  people  bless  our  noble  Kossuth. 


I 


Be  Good  TMatured. — Smiles  cost  nothing — not  an  effort — 
good  thoughts  will  suggest  them,   causing  them  to  dance 
out  of  the  eyes  and  mouth  and  over  the  face,  like  sunbeams   oi 
across  the  unruffled  bosom  of  the  ocean. 
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NOVEMBER  TOPICS- 

BY  R.  T.  TRALL,  11.  D. 

Hydropathy  and  Homoeopathy. — It  is  not  every 
system  of  medical  practice,  that  is  in  so  good  re- 
pute that  every  other  system  wants  to  become  its 
proprietor.  In  fact,  hydropathy  is  the  only  one 
that  all  contemporary  systems  have  claimed  to 
own  and  sought  to  appropriate.  The  allopathic 
journals  have  generously  offered  to  elevate  the 
humble  water-cure  to  the  dignified  rank  of  an  auxi- 
liary, to  drugs,  and  lancets,  and  blisters,  and  leeches ; 
and  when  we  have  declined  all  alliances  except 
the  offensive  with  such  poisonous  and  blood-suck- 
ing materials,  they  have  asserted  their  right,  title, 
and  interest  in  and  to  our  system,  and  rested  their 
claim  on  the  ground  that  they  always  knew,  al- 
though they  seldom  employed  the  virtues  of  water. 

But  homoeopathy,  which  we  regard  as  a  kind  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  towards  which  we  entertain 
lively  gratitude  for  the  good  it  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  in  leading  the  people  out  of  the  unfortunate 
fashion  of  drugging  themselves  to  death,  has  lately 
set  up  a  claim  to  hydropathy,  as  its  natural  ad- 
junct. We  can  take  horn caopathy  cordially  by  the 
hand  as  a  sister  reform,  although  its  character  is 
mainly  negative,  while  ours  is  wholly  positive ;  but 
we  repudiate  every  shadow  of  a  thought  of  being 
owned  by  it  On  the  extreme  contrary,  we  in- 
dulge a  most  undoubting  faith  that,  when  the  fact 
becomes  generally  understood,  that  infinitesimal 
quantities  of  drug-medicines  are  better  than  appre- 
ciable doses,  the  explanation  of  such  fact  will  be 
soon  after  investigated,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
further  occasion  for  any  pathy  but  the  natural 
one. 

Our  readers  may  feel  curious  to  know  the  rea- 
sons that  can  be  assigned  for  attaching  us  adjunct- 
ively  to  homcepathy.  They  are  certainly  worthy 
of  a  perusal.  In  the  first  number  of  the  American 
Magazine,  a  new  monthly  just  started  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  devoted  to  Homoeopathy  and  Hydro- 
pathy, there  is  a  labored  editorial  article  intended 
to  show  the  propriety  of  combining  these  two  sys- 
tems in  practice.     The  editor  says : 

The  medical  world  has  hardly  recovered  from 
the  shock  which  it  received  from  the  announce- 
ment, attested  by  lords,  ladies,  and  scholars,  that 
a  German  peasant  was  curing  all  diseases  with  so 
common  and  so  necessary  a  iiuid  as  water.  They 
have  not  yet  done  launching  their  thunders  from 
conventions  and  periodicals  at  this  strange  heresy. 
Indeed,  they  have  but  just  begun.  At  the  first  they 
smiled  incredulously,  but  soon  they  feared ;  and 
anon  fear  was  converted  into  wrath.  But  in  spite 
of  wrath  and  thunder,  in  spite  of  its  ill-chosen 
name,  Hydropathy  still  holds  on  its  way  as  cour- 
ageously as  if  all  medicine  smiled  graciously  upon 
it";  while  some  liberal  minds  in  the  profession,  and 
hosts  of  intellectual  laymen  attest  its  magnificent 


cures.  These  cures  are  fixed  facts,  which  philoso- 
phy invites,  and  candor  demands  that  we  should 
heed.  *  *  *  Seeing  that  such  is  the  high 
promise  of  water-cure,  various  questions  naturally 
arise  in  the  mind  of  the  homceopathist,  as  to  the 
relations  of  homoeopathy  and  hydropathy.  Is  hy- 
dropathy compatible  with  homoeopathy?  Can  it 
become  a  useful  adjunct? 

These  two  questions  are  answered  by  the  same 
writer  with  the  following  facts: 

Now  it  is  as  certain  as  human  testimony  can 
make  any  thing,  that  patients  have  recovered  from 
the  most  malignant  acute  diseases — cholera  col- 
lapse for  instance — as  well  as  from  inveterate 
chronic  diseases  which  have  resisted  the  skill  of 
distinguished  Homoeopathists — under  the  water- 
cure  treatment.  We  will  not  imitate  our  old 
school  competitors  by  throwing  these  into  the 
chapter  of  accident  or  of  diet.  Cholera  collapse  at 
least  does  not  recover  by  dint  of  diet,  and  not  of- 
ten by  accident.  We  are  accustomed  to  think 
that  no  existing  system  of  diet  can  cure  chronic 
diseases. 

To  bring  this  matter  home  to  the  reader,  I  will, 
out  of  a  multitude  of  cases  in  point,  cite  two  that 
have  been  furnished  me,  which  reports  I  know  to 
be  correct : 

Case  1st. — "A  merchant  of  this  city  of  a  scrofu- 
lous constitution,  had,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  of  1850  an  attack  of  dysentery.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  Homoeopathists  of  the  city  was 
called,  and  in  consequence  of  the  malignant  char- 
acter of  the  disease,  the  life  of  the  patient  was  for 
several  weeks  considered  in  imminent  danger.  He 
was  finally  raised  from  his  bed,  but  only  to  suffer 
constantly  from  a  chronic  form  of  the  disease 
which  baffled  his  physician  and  prevented  him 
from  attending  to  business  for  four  months,  end- 
ing the  9th  of  January,  1851.  At  this  time  a 
course  of  Hydropathic  treatment  was  instituted  in 
connection  with  Homoeopath y  by  a  less  experienc- 
ed physician  than  his  original  attendant,  and  in 
the  short  space  of  a  single  week  all  traces  of  the 
disease  had  vanished." 

Case  2d. — "  A  lad  aged  eight,  of  scrofulous  con- 
stitution, was  under  the  charge  of  another  of  our 
best  Homoeopathists  for  many  months.  During 
his  time  the  disease  steadily  advanced,  until  the 
affected  limb  became  retracted  some  two  inches 
beyond  the  sound  one,  and  the  least  motion  was 
attended  with  agonizing  pain.  The  physician 
giving  no  hopes  of  cure  and  therefore  paying  but 
little  attention  to  the  case,  the  parents  determined 
on  a  change  of  treatment.  Accordingly  a  com- 
bined Homoeopathic  and  Hydropathic  treatment 
was  commenced  by  another  physician.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  suffering  of  the  little  pa- 
tient from  the  least  motion,  some  time  elapsed  be- 
fore the  Hydropathic  treatment  could  be  vigorous- 
ly prosecuted.  By  degrees  however,  this  extreme 
!  sensitiveness  gave  way  under  the  use  of  the  wet 
;  sheet  and  bandages,  until  at  length  a  more  en- 
ergetic course  became  practicable  and  a  crisis 
ensued.  A  free  discharge  was  produced  and  the 
patient  began  rapidly  to  i-ecover. 

At  the  preseut  time  his  general  health,  which 
was  sinking,  is  restored,  the  soreness  has  almost 
disappeared  from  the  limb,  and  in  length  it  is  not 
deficient  more  than  half  an  inch." 

Cases  of  this  kind  can  be  multiplied,  and  we  pro- 
pose accordingly,  giving  them  uutil  our  readers 
are  satisfied  that  Hydropathy  can  be  made  a  useful 
adjunct  of  Homoeopathy. 

We  submit  to  the  reader,  without  argument, 
whether  these  cases  do  not  show  that  Hydropathy 
might  profitably  supercede  Homoeopathy,  instead 
of  becoming  merely  an  adjunct  to  it. 

Animal  Excretions  as    Medicines. — Cod-liver 

oil  is  not  the  only  excrementitious  form  of  animal 

|  matter  which  has  had  its  advocates  in  the  medical 

|  profession,  as  a  remedy  of  great  and  marvellous 


virtues.  It  is  not  very  long  since  the  substance 
called  ambergris,  which  is  the  hardened  faces  of 
the  spermaceti  whale,  and  a  result  of  disease,  was 
regarded  as  a  valuable  febrifuge  and  alexipharmic 
by  regular  physicians  ;  and  it  has  been  worn  as  a 
charm  or  amulet,  by  the  superstitious  people, to  keep 
off  infectious  diseases  and  other  evils.  The  bile  of 
the  ox  is  a  famous  allopathic  remedy  for  indiges- 
tion. In  fact  all  the  excretions  have  had  a  reputa- 
tion in  the  the  medical  world ;  and,  as  the  allo- 
pathic portion  of  the  medical  world  is  evidently 
"  progressing  backward,"  we  shall  eventually  have 
a  new  edition  of  obsolete,  if  not  effete  medi- 
camentums.  Dr.  Dick,  in  treating  of  urea  re- 
marks : 

We  do  not  doubt  that  hereafter,  when  animal 
physiology,  pathology  and  chemistry  are  better 
understood  than  they  now  are,  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves, with  effect,  of  several  of  the  bodily  secre- 
tions and  excretions  as  medicinal  means.  We  are 
of  opinion  that,  in  certain  cases,  urea,  combined 
with  some  of  the  mineral  and  minero-vegctalle 
salts,  such  as  nitrate  and  acetate  of  potass,  &c,  may 
be  advantageously  employed,  as  a  stimulant  diur- 
etic. _  We  have  at  present  our  attention  directed 
to  this  most  important  subject.  In  the  meantime 
we  suggest  it  for  the  consideration  of  others. 

We  too  have  our  attention  directed  to  this  most 
important  subject.  In  the  meantime  we  suggest  to 
Dr.  Dick  the  following  considerations.  The  use 
of  the  kidneys  in  the  animal  economy  is,  to  throw 
off,  get  rid  of,  urea,  minero-vegetable  salts,  such  as 
nitrate  and  acetate  potass,  &c,  whose  longer  re- 
tention in  the  system  would  be  injurious.  Now  if 
we  take  these  effete  ingredients  which  have  been 
once  expelled,  and  put  them  into  the  stomach,  the 
kidneys  will  have  the  double  task  of  secreting 
them  from  the  blood  twice ;  and  its  increased  labor 
or  double  duty,  which  is  forced  upon  it,  and  which 
wears  its  functional  powers  out  prematurely  and 
uselessly,  is  called  by  the  doctors,  a  diuretic  effect, 
and  the  irritant,  now  an  absolute  poison,  which 
causes  this  effect,  a  stimulant  diuretic.  If  there  is 
anything  that  goes  by  the  name  of  science  more 
intrinsically  foolish,  we  do  not  know  where  to 
find  it. 

Expanding  the  Chest. — The  season  for  stoves 
within  and  storms  without  having  come  round 
again,  the  facilities  for  "  cold  catching"  will  be 
.  greatly  multiplied ;  for  in  no  way  do  people  pro- 
duce a  predisposition  to  colds,  coughs,  and  even 
pulmonary  consumption,  more  effectually  than  by 
sitting  cramped  up  in  a  corner  beside  an  air- 
tight stove  or  hot  grate.  One  of  the  principal 
causes  of  this  result  is,  the  contracted  condition  of 
the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  which  sedentary  persons, 
and  the  occupants  of  ill-ventilated  apartments  ac- 
quire. Iu-door  people  seldom  breathe  enough ; 
and  to  such  the  following- observations,  though 
not  new  to  this  journal,  are  peculiarly  appropriate 
at  this  time  : 

"Those  in  easy  circumstances,  or  who  pursue 
sedentary  employments  within  doors,  generally 
use  their  lungs  but  little,  breathe  but  little  air 
into  the  chest,  and  thus,  independently  of  posi- 
tions, contract  a  wretchedly  nna-row,  small  chest, 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  the  loss  of  health  and 
beauty.  All  this  can  be  perfectly  obviated  by  a 
little  attention  to  the  manner  of  breathing.  Re- 
collect the  lungs  arc  like  a  bladder  in  their  con- 
struction, and  can  be  stretched  open  to  double 
their  ordinary  size  with  perfect  safety,  giving  a 
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noble  chest  and  perfect  immunity  from  consump- 
tion. The  agent,  and  only  agent  required,  is  the 
common  air  we  breathe,  supposing,  however,  that 
no  obstacle  exists,  external  to  the  chest,  such  as 
lacing  or  tying  it  around  with  stays,  or  tight 
dresses,  or  having  shoulders  lie  upon  it.  On  rising 
from  the  bed  in  the  morning,  place  yourself  in  an 
erect  posture,  with  your  chest  thrown  back,  and 
shoulders  entirely  off  the  chest ;  now  inhale  or 
suck  in  all  the  air  you  can,  so  as  to  fill  the  chest  to 
the  very  bottom,  so  that  no  more  air  can  be  got 
in ;  now  hold  your  breath  and  throw  your  arms 
off  behind,  holding  in  your  breath  as  long  as 
possible.  Repeat  these  long  breaths  as  many 
times  as  you  please.  Done  in  a  cold  room  it  is 
much  better,  because  the  air  is  much  denser,  and 
will  act  powerfully  in  expanding  the  chest.  Ex- 
ercising the  chest  in  this  manner,  it  will  become 
very  flexible  and  expansible,  and  will  enlarge 
the  capacity  and  size  of  the  lungs." 


I 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  SYLVESTER 
GRAHAM. 

BYE.    T.    TRALL,    M.  D. 

Sylvester  Graham  was  born  at  Suffield,  Conn., 
July  4,  1794,  and  died  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
Sept.  11,  1851.  He  lived,  therefore,  a  little  over 
5*7  years.  His  constitution  was  naturally  slender, 
and  his  temperament  remarkably  excitable.  His 
father  was  a  clergyman,  and  well  advanced  in 
years  at  the  time  of  Sylvester's  birth, — a  circum- 
stance of  some  importance  to  the  physiologist  in 
estimating  the  relative  force  of  the  various  causes 
which  resulted  in  his  early  death.  Whether  he 
was  aware  that  his  bodily  conformation  was  or- 
ganically of  a  fragile  and  unenduring  character,  I 
am  not  well  informed ;  but  I  can  hardly  conceive 
that  so  profound  and  searching  a  physiologist 
could  overlook  this  circumstance.  Certain  it  is, 
that  his  infantile  life  was  one  of  sickness  and  suf- . 
fering,  whether  from  bad  management  or  faulty 
organization ;  and  this  fact  is  most  pathetically 
alluded  to  in  an  article  of  poetry  which  he  called 
"A  transcript  from  the  tablets  of  the  heart,"  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  at  Northamp- 
ton, on  Sunday,  Sept  8,  1850: 

"  In  gloom,  in  sadness,  and  in  tears, 

Through  childhood's  period  thou  did'st  languish  ; 
And  up  through  manhood's  early  years, 
Thy  every  pulse  was  beat  in  anguish." 

Nothing  can  be  more  painfully  descriptive  of  the 
melancholic  cast  of  an  excessively  irritable  temper- 
ament, combined  with  the  intellectual  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  irremediable. 

In  early  life  he  became  severely  dyspeptic — as 
almost  all  persons  of  his  peculiar  conformation  do, 
whose  habits  of  life  pattern  after  the  usual  fashion. 
He  inherited,  also,  a  predisposition  to  rheumatism, 
which  was  often  manifested  in  the  severest  forms 
of  sciatica  ;  and  the  intense  mental  labor  of  a  sub- 
sequent period  of  his  life,  occasioned  many  and 
protracted  attacks  of  neuralgia. 

His  mental  developments  were  very  peculiar. 
The  strong  points  of  mind  were,  very  great  causal- 
ity, large  combativeness,  extreme  cautiousness,  ex- 
cessive ideality,  and  more  than  full  self-esteem  and 
approbativeness.  He  was,  too,  remarkably  gifted  in 
language  ;  and  in  June,  1830,  was  engaged  as  a  lec- 
turer by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Temp.  So'y.  It  was 
while  emploj'ed  in  this  service  that  his  mind,  which 
was  naturally  inclined  to  physiological  studies,  be- 


came deeply  interested  in  the  philosophy  of  life  as 
exhibited  in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms. It  could  not  long  escape  his  keen  percep- 
tion, that  merely  "talking  temperance" — trying 
to  persuade  men  to  restrain  an  artificial  appetite 
— was  a  very  superficial  work  ;  that  it  was  merely 
lopping  off  the  branches  of  the  great  tree  of  intem- 
perance, while  its  roots  were  growing  firmer, 
spreading  wider,  and  sinking  deeper.  He  saw  the 
true  ground  of  temperance  reform — a  removal  of 
the  causes  of  that  morbid  appetite  which  craves 
alcoholic  beverages ;  and  in  pursuing  his  researches 
into  the  causes  of  that  appetite,  he  was  led  further 
and  deeper  into  the  study  of  physiology,  and 
finally  to  the  investigation  and  elucidation  of  those 
principles  which  make  up  his  principal  work, 
"The  Science  of  Human  Life." 

The  conclusions  he  came  to  soon  made  him  un- 
popular as  a  temperance  lecturer,  as  they  would 
any  one  now  who  should  take  the  field  on  its  trice 
philosophy.  The  world  is  not  yet  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, even  in  its  most  enlightened  places,  to 
tolerate  such  ultraism. 

His  powerful  reasoning  faculties  and  active  cau- 
tiousness rendered  him  extremely  devoted,  search- 
ing, and  guarded,  as  a  scholar  and  author ;  while 
his  large  ideality  caused  him  to  spare  no  toil  or 
pains  to  give  finish  and  perfection  to  whatever 
went  out  to  the  world  from  his  hands;  and,  no 
doubt,  the  immense  labor  he  bestowed  on  his  pub- 
lished works,  as  he  has  himself  intimated,  very  ma- 
terially abridged  the  period  of  his  earthly  exist- 
ence. 

After  adopting  an  improved  dietary  system,  and 
conforming  his  voluntary  habits,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  the  system  he  has  taught,  his  general  health 
and  bodily  vigor  were  very  greatly  improved;  and, 
but  for  his  intemperate  mental  labor,  and  occa- 
sional deviations  from  his  own  standard  of  physio- 
logical living,  he  might  have  experienced  a  much 
greater  invigoration,  and  enjoyed  a  much  longer 
period  of  life.  When  in  his  best  bodily  condition, 
he  was  always  subject  to  what  he  called  "  gastric 
irritation."  This  induced  a  morbid  appetite  or 
craving,  which  he  sometimes  indulged  to  an  ex- 
tent that  proved  the  exciting  cause  of  rheumatic 
and  neuralgic  attacks.  A  man  may  have  a  strong 
intellect,  with  feeble  will.  He  may  see  truth 
clearly,  and  yet  not  have  the  self-government  to 
practice  it.  But  Mr.  Graham  was  placed  in  very 
peculiar  circumstances.  He  was  alone.  His  near- 
est and  dearest  friends  could  not  see  as  he  saw,  nor 
feel  as  he  felt.  Of  course,  their  influence  was 
against  the  carrying  out  of  his  views  on  diet.  His 
table  was  luxuriously  spread ;  and  although  he  did 
not  eat  meat,  (save  on  one  or  two  occasions  for  a 
few  days,  when  prescribed  by  his  physician,)  yet 
he  did,  as  he  frankly  acknowledged,  often  do  vio- 
lence to  his  own  doctrines,  and  suffer  for  it. 

Few  men  were  less  fitter  to  bear,  with  philo- 
sophical composure,  ridicule,  opprobrium,  and  the 
world's  contumely,  than  Sylvester  Graham;  and 
few  men  have  been  more  frequently  spoken 
against,  more  bitterly  opposed,  and  more  heartily 
lampooned.  Often  he  has  been  attacked  through 
the  public  papers,  with  false  accusations  or  anony- 
mous insinuations ;  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
newspaper  which  has  lent  itself  to  the  aggressor, 
has  refused  to  publish  anything  from  him  in  reply. 


He  was  excessively   annoyed  in  this  way;  and    J-") 
some  of  his  replies  are  vehemently  castigatory,     (> 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  pervaded  by  a 
high-toned  morality.     The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  his  manner  of  returning  a  blow.     It  was  writ- 
ten Oct.  5,  1850: 

In  hell, 

L  Where  the  damn'd  dwell, 

And  demons  revel. — 

Where  envy,  jealousy,  and  hate 

Rage  in  the  bosom  of  each  reprobate, 

Where  madness  reigns, 

And  all  bad  passions  are  infuriate  ; 

0,  can  there  be, 

In  that  dark  world  of  wickedness, 

And  misery, 

So  truculent  a  devil- — 

A  fiend  of  such  malignity, 

As  wantonly  can  jeer 

At  the  distress, 

And  mock  the  pains 

Of  those  who  writhe  in  agony  severe? 

Yet  here, 

In  this  bright  sphere — 

This  beautiful  earth, 

Which  God  made  for  the  dwelling-place 

Of  a  compassionate,  fraternal  race, — 

Where  peace  should  reign, 

And  man  should  cherish  every  Godlike  grace, 

And  cultivate 

A  sympathizing  brotherhood — 

A  heaven-like  state 

Of  love  and  holy  mirth, — 

Here!  even  here!  relentless  hate 

Exceeds  the  devils  below, 

In  hellish  mood  ! 

Here,  in  disdain 

And  wantonness,  man  mocks  his  br otter's  woe.' 


About  the  middle  of  August  last  I  received  a 
letter  from  his  daughter,  written  at  his  request, 
stating  that  he  had  intended  to  visit  Lebanon 
Springs,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  water- 
treatment  ;  but  that,  as  he  did  not  feel  competent 
to  undertake  the  journey,  and  was  continually 
growing  weaker,  it  was  his  request  that  I  should 
visit  him  at  Northampton.  The  special  reason  as- 
signed for  calling  me  such  a  distance  was,  there 
were  no  hydropathic  physicians  in  his  vicinity 
who  sympathized  with  his  views  on  diet.  I  found 
him  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Thomas,  a  very  intelli- 
gent physician  of  the  allopathic  school.  I  had  a 
long  interview  with  his  physician,  with  his  wife, 
and  with  himself — each  separately.  All  parties 
agreed  in  the  statement,  that  the  course  of  treat- 
ment was  not  such  as  Mr.  Graham  approved  of  or 
desired  ;  but  that  it  was  compulsory ;  it  was  that 
or  none.  He  was  in  favor  of  hydropathic  treat- 
ment, and  that  alone ;  but  he  was  too  feeble  to 
help  himself,  suffering  unendurable  agony,  and 
there  was  no  competent  attendant  at  hand.  His 
physician,  Dr.  Thomas,  was  unwilling  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  his  treatment,  without  he  could 
also  direct  the  diet.  For  this  I  do  not  censure 
him.  He  could  not  conscientiously  practice  con- 
trary to  his  own  faith.  He  gave  the  patient 
opium  enema,  to  allay  pain  and  procure  sleep ; 
cherry  wine  and  quinine,  to  support  the  strength ; 
and  insisted  on  flesh  food,  or  what  he  called  tonic 
diet.  Other  physicians  and  friends  had  been  con- 
sulted ;  but  all  agreed  substantially  with  the  above 
course  of  treatment,  and  each  insisted  particularly 
on  the  animal  food  part  of  the  practice. 

Vegetarians  will  naturally  ask,  Did  the  use  of 
animal  food  make  him   better   or  worse?     Here 
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doctors  differed.  Dr.  Thomas  thought  it  had  a 
good  effect ;  Mr.  Graham  declared  the  effect  was 
bad,  and  that  he  had  only  taken  it  to  gratify  oth- 
ers. That  he  was  honestly  of  opinion  that  it  did 
him  no  good,  was  evinced  by  his  conduct ;  for,  at 
the  time  I  visited  him,  he  had  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  eat  any  more  flesh,  and  was  confining 
himself  to  a  very  strict  allowance  of  rice.  More- 
over, he  declared  to  me,  before  Heaven,  that 
he  considered  himself  fully  aware  of  the  kind  of 
treatment  he  ought  to  have  had,  but  could  not 
get;  that  the  most  of  his  troubles — gastric  irri- 
tation and  sciatica — were  the  consequences  of 
over-distension  of  the  stomach,  from  eating  too 
much  and  too  great  a  variety ;  and  that  he  fully 
and  verily  believed  in  the  theory  of  vegetable 
diet  as  explained  in  his  works. 

I  was  fully  satisfied,  after  a  history  of  his  com- 
plaints and  an  examination  of  his  condition,  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  his  living  many  weeks.  It  is 
true,  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  necessarily 
fatal  morbid  condition.  His  disease,  though  ex- 
ceedingly painful  at  times,  was  not  immediately 
dangerous.  But  the  fountain  of  life  was  nearly 
exhausted.  The  unreplenishable  fund  of  vitality, 
which  none  can  see  or  feel,  and  which  was  origin- 
ally stinted  in  him,  had  been,  in  his  active  and 
somewhat  irregular  life,  expended  with  a  prodigal- 
ity which  insured  an  eai-ly  close  of  his  earthly 
career. 


THE  HUNGER  CURE. 

BY  E.  A.  KITTREDGE. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  every  day  that 
we  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  diet.  "  It  is 
strange,  it  is  passing  strange,"  that  people  will  not 
study  physiology,  and  open  their  eyes  to  the  true 
state  of  things. 

How  evident  it  is  to  those  who  can  see,  that 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  diseased  action  in  the  world 
is  caused  or  aggravated  by  over-eating. 

And  yet  how  common  it  is  that  we  see  even 
physicians,  letting  their  patients  go  on  day  after 
day,  eating,  drinking  and  smoking,  with  never  a 
word  to  caution  them  ! 

Can  it  be  that  physicians  are  ignorant  of  these 
things?  or  don't  they  take  the  trouble  to  reflect? 
Or  worse  yet — don't  they  care  ? 

I  know  there  is  not  much  specific  direction  in 
the  old  books;  but  common  sense,  which  never 
grows  old,  tells  every  medical  man  that  it  must  be 
injurious  to  the  patient  and  retard  his  recovery,  if  j 
the  stomach  and  liver  are  made  to  work,  when  not 
in  a  condition  to  labor,1  or  the  arterial  system  to 
be  stimulated  by  ingesta  when  inflammation  al- 
ready exists. 

Now  I  contend  that  in  almost  all  phases  of  dis- 
eased action,  there  is  more  or  less  inflammatory 
action,  even  in  debility;  and  argue  as  they  may,  it 
will  not  do  to  eat,  however  hungry  or  weak,  any 
thing  requiring  much  of  any  exercise  in  digestion, 
and  in  very  many  cases  nothing  at  all.  It  re- 
quires great  discrimination  to  know  when  to  stop, 
when  to  begin,  and  how  much  to  give,  I  know  ; 
but  a  man  should  not  attempt  to  practice  unless 
he  has  good  judgment,  above  all  things. 

A  man  may  have  all  the  learning  of  an  Everett, 
a  Liebig,  or  a  Webster — yet  if  he  lack  good  judg- 


ment, he  is  no  physician,  and  never  will  be!  You 
may  give  him  all  the  experience  in  the  world,  and 
yet  he's  not  a  skilful  physician,  for  it  profits  him 
not. 

A  man  of  good  judgment  knows  better  how  to 
manage  his  own  case,  than  the  most  erudite  physi- 
cian without  it. 

The  more  I  reflect,  the  more  Tam  sure  that  the 
great  reason  why  so  many  of  our  "  stomach  diffi- 
culties," liver  complaints,  and  the  ten  thousand 
hydras  of  the  monster  dyspepsia,  rear  their  fright- 
ful heads,  and  so  torment  physicians  as  well  as  pa- 
tients, is  because  proper  attention  to  diet  is  not 
paid. 

It  will  not  do  for  the  physician  to  say,  "be  care- 
ful of  your  diet,"  for  some  patients  will  call  ab- 
staining from  the  third  cup  of  coffee,  and  not  eat- 
ing but  a  large  slice  of  roast  pork  with  condiments 
and  trimmings,  being  careful ! 

He  must  specify,  and  if  need  be,  see  that  he  is 
careful  even  to  the  abstaining  entirely  from  every 
thing  but  water. 

"  But  how  may  we  tell  ?" 

You  may  be  pretty  sure  when  you  find  your- 
self growing  worse,  or  getting  no  better  every 
day,  that  there  is  something  wrong,  and  it  will  not 
be  a  very  dangerous  experiment  to  stop  your 
stimulants;  first  then  reduce  the  quantity  even  to 
zero,  when  you  find  you  have  still  trouble  about 
the  digestive  organs,  or  fever  flushes  after  eating, 
or  head  ache,  or  any  bad  feeling  which  is  evident- 
ly produced  or  increased  by  eating. 

Be  honest  now  !  don't  deceive  jowv  physician ; 
if  you  do,  you  cheat  yourself  most.  And  be  very 
careful  not  to  cheat  yourself.  We  are  very  apt  to 
say  nothing  hurts  us  that  we  particularly  love ! 
ponder  well  and  be  true. 

I  have  recently  had  a  case  at  my  house,  where 
the  patient  had  for  months,  and  I  am  not  sure  for 
years,  suffered  pains  and  torments,  almost  intoler- 
able, times  innumerable  ;  had  been  "doctored"  by 
all  sorts  of  "  doctors,"  and  had  dieted  for  months 
together!  but  still  grew  worse  ;  and  a  woman 
every  way  calculated  by  nature,  and  acquired  ac- 
complishments, was  rendered  miserable,  just  be- 
cause no  one  happen  to  know,  who  had  the  man- 
agement of  her  case,  what  to  do. 

Her  trouble  was  inflammation  of  the  liver  and 
duodenum,  and  it  would  have  been  utterly  im- 
possible, in  my  opinion,  to  ever  have  cured  her, 
while  she  was  still  eating. 

I  accordingly  advised  her  to  stop ;  she  did  so, 
though  her  appetite  was  "  raving,"  but  immediate- 
ly the  question  arose  in  her  mind,  how  long  can 
I  fast? 

It  is  hard  to  fast  as  I  well  know,  when  you  are 
hungry  as  a  half  famished  bear  all  the  time;  but  it 
is  better  to  fast  than  to  do  worse. 

This  lady  went  seven  days  without  tasting  food 

of  any  kind,  and  then  contrary  to  my  advice  went 

to  eating,  but  in  a  short  time  was  as  bad  as  ever. 

"What  rule  do  you  go  by  says  the  reader  ?" 

My  rule  is  to  keep  them  fasting  till  the  tongue 

becomes  clean,  and  the  mouth  tastes  properly. 

My  patient's  good  sense  told  her  she  had  acted 
unwisely,  and  she  readily  assented  to  commence 
again  her  fasting,  which  this  time  lasted  about 
seventeen  days,  and  she  then  cautiously  began  to 
eat,  and  increased  the  amount  till  she  reached  a 


full  diet :  and  it  is  now  some  three  months  or  more 
since  that  time,  and  she  has  been  almost  a  well 
woman,  nothing  has  troubled  her  stomach  since! 


THE  CURE  OF  FEVER  AND  AGUE. 

j  BY  W.   M.   w. 

;       Havisg  been  for  the  last  six  or  eight  months, 
I  frustrated  by  that  annoying  and  depressing  trouble 
—Fever  and  Ague— which  obtains  so  wide  a  do- 
minion in  Western  America — would  you  permit 
me  to  lay  before  your  numerous  readers  the  modus 
operandi,  to  which   I  was   subjected    under  the 
varied  and  opposite  treatment  appertaining  to  Al- 
lopathy, Homoeopathy,  and  Hydropathy.     Before 
proceeding  however  to  detail  these,  allow  me  to 
notice  very  shortly  the  circumstances  under  which 
I  caught  the  trouble,  and  how  I  might  have  pre- 
vented it  if  I  had  continued  to  adopt  a  particular 
precaution,  not  unknown  to  all  Electro-Psycholo- 
gists.    For  a  period  of  eight  months  previous  to 
the  attack,  I  travelled  over  the  most  pestiferous 
parts  of  Western  Canada,  without  being  in  the 
least  affected  by  any  bilious  complaint — and  how 
was  this  effected  ?     Simply  in  the  first  place  by 
using,  in'hot  weather  especially,  very  simple  diet, 
particularly  repudiating  butcher-meat,  and  ardent 
spirits  of  all  description  ;.and  when  travelling  over 
malarious   districts,  putting  myself  in  a  positive 
condition  of  body  and  mind.     In  other  words,  re- 
solving not  to  take  the  disease,  and  ejecting,  by  the 
influence  of  the  will,  from  the  system  the  electric 
fluid.     These  were  the  safe -guards.     But  latterly  I 
disobeyed,  became  senselessly  negative,  and  conse- 
quently was  brought  in  for  an  attack  of  Fever  and 
Ague.     But  now  for  the  curative  process.     In  the 
first  place  I  dosed  myself  with    calomel  and  qui- 
nine, which  I  took  in  abundance,  broke  the  dis- 
ease, but  under  the  slightest  excitement  or  cold, 
took  it  again.     Dosed  again  with  penesquinitrate 
of  iron,  brandy,  with  quinine,  capsicum,  sweet  ni- 
tre, and  many  more  abc initiations,  which  doubt- 
less broke  down  the  disease,  but  also  brought  down 
the    patient.     Next  I  tried  the    Homoeopathic  or 
do-nothing  principle  ;  was   consequently   a   little 
better — the  attacks  not  being  so  powerful  as  be- 
fore, but  without  removing  the  disease.     Last  of 
all,  I  ventured  upon  Hydropathy.     It  was  highly 
successful.  In  the  course  of  eight  days  I  was  cured, 
and  have  continued  so  for  the  last  two  months,  al- 
though I  have  been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of 
out-door  fatigue,  and  travelling  through  infected 
districts.    The  process  of  cure  wa3  as  follows :  Be- 
tween the  attacks,  or  during  the  intermission  of 
the  disease,  I  ensconced  myself  in  the  wet  sheet 
for  about  an  hour.     On  being  relieved,  I  bathed 
myself  during  the  perspiration  in  cold  water.     In 
the  cold  stage,  or  during  the  chill  or  shake,  I  took 
a  tepid  bath  at  60  degrees,  and  when  I  had  a  de- 
sire to  drink,  drank  plentifully  of  cold  water.  Af- 
ter the  fever,  and  during  the  perspiration  I  took  a 
cold  bath,  accompanied  by  an  abundant  down-pour 
upon  the  back  and  shoulders,  which  produced  an 
intense  shock  and  reaction.    This  process  was  most 
exhilarating  and  refreshing,    so  much  so  that  the 
enemy  was  soon  vanquished  and  completely  over- 
come.    Thanks  to  the  Water-Cure,  may  it  soon  be 
as  universal  as  water  itself.  ~V\ .  M.  W. 
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HOME  CASES  OF  WATER  CURE  IN  CHILD- 
BIRTH- 

BY.  J.  C.  B. 

I  promised  you  in  a  former  letter  that  I  would 
largely  increase  the  number,  and  I  will  here  re- 
peat the  promise — but  since  I  wrote  that  letter,  I 
have  been  too  busily  engaged  with  my  professional 
duties  to  solicit  subscriptions.  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  testing  the  virtues  of  our  limestone 
water  (the  only  kind  we  have,  except  rain  water) 
in  the  person  of  my  wife,  during  the  last  months 
of  gestation,  and  during  the  trying  time  of  child- 
birth. 

An  intelligent  Hydropathic  physician  would  be 
an  acquisition  to  us  here.  Having  none  such,  I  was 
compelled  to  call  in  a  Botanic  physician,  who  was 
liberal  enough  to  yield  to  my  hydropathic  notions, 
and  adopt  the  Hydropathic  practice  so  far  as  I  un- 
derstood it.  After  the  delivery  of  the  child  and 
removal  of  the  placenta,  I  requested  an  elderly 
lady  to  assist  me  in  putting  a  linen  bandage,  wrung 
out  of  cold  water,  around  the  body.  But  she  told 
me  that  she  would  consider  it  but  little  short  of 
murder,  and  would  have  no  hand  in  it,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  do  it  myself.  And  so  at  every  stage 
none  of  them  would  assist  in  giving  vaginal  injec- 
tions, or  in  washing  her,  but  protested  that  the 
practice  was  murderous,  and  would  have  none  of 
it.  But  my  faith  was  so  strong  in  the  good  effect  of 
cold  water,  that  I  went  the  whole  figure,  Hydro- 
pathically  ;  affixed  the  bandage,  gave  the  injec- 
tions, washed  her  thoroughly,  changed  her  clothes 
and  bedding,  and  she  dropped  to  sleep  immediate- 
ly; since  which  time  I  have  given  a  sitz-bath 
morning  and  evening,  sponge-bath  in  the  early- 
morning,  and  enemas  at  night  to  loosen  the  bow- 
els, and  my  lady  friends  have  been  greatly  aston- 
ished that  she  improves  daily  and  hourly  under 
the  murderous  practice ;  and  if  I  had  never  had 
any  other  evidence  of  the  efficacy  and  peculiar 
adaptation  of  water  to  such  cases,  it  would  have 
made  me  a  convert,  and  if  it  had  cost  me  ten  dol- 
lars instead  of  fifty  cents  annually,  to  procure  the 
Water-Cuke  Journal,  I  should  have  felt  that  I 
had  been  repaid  with  interest  in  that  case  alone. 
It  has  produced  considerable  excitement  among 
the  knowing  old  ladies  who  advocate  the  nine 
days  dispensation  of  inaction.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  you  that  such  practices  still  find  advocates,  but 
Allopathic  M.  Ds.  still  permit  and  advise  in  this 
Western  country  that  washing  and  a  change  of 
clothes  and  bedoing  should  be  dispensed  with  for 
that  length  of  time  after  delivery,  and  still  com- 
plain bitterly  that  you,  now  and  then,  give  them  a 
home  thrust  in  your  Journal.  Lay  it  on  thick  and 
fast,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  receive  the  thanks  of 
womankind  generally,  and  with  a  breastwork  of 
such  material,  you  will  scarcely  feel  the  kicks  and 
curses  of  the  Allopaths. 

Excuse  me  for  filling  this  with  such  unimpor- 
tant matter,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  fill  the  next 
with  the  names  of  subscribers  for  the  Journal. 


Insufficient  Diet. — An  insufficient  diet,  not 
properly  sustaining  the  organs  of  life  leads  to 
disease,  decay,  and  death.  Want  of  food  causes 
typhus  fever,  consumption,  and  a  general  weak- 
ness and  breaking  up  of  the  system. 


HOME  TREATMENT  IN  MICHIGAN. 

BY  SOPHIA    C.    PARTRIDGE. 

An  intelligent  woman  relates  her  experience  as 
follows  :  It  is  now. twelve  years  since  I  adopted  a 
strict  diet  and  regimen,  with  daily  ablution,  as 
taught  by  Dr.  S.  Graham,  of  Northampton.  I  was 
literally  in  the  "  gall  of  bitterness"  and  in  subjection 
to  a  depraved  appetite,  feeding  myself  "  without 
fear"  on  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  totally  ignorant 
of  the  laws  of  health  and  life,  and  a  victim  of  dis- 
ease and  suffering,  though  apparently  healthy.  I 
I  had  been  subject  to  periodical  sick -headache  and 
pain  in  the  side  for  some  years;  so  severe  for  a 
while,  that  I  felt  my  days  were  few,  when,  as  a 
kind  Providence  would  have  it,  a  Student  from 
Oberlin,  O.,  (James  M.  Blakesley,)  informed  me  of 
the  way  of  salvation  from  premature  disease  and 
death,  and  furnished  me  with  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Graham,  unto  which  I  gave  heed  as  unto  a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place.  I  gave  up  the  use  of 
greasy  food,  (tea  and  coffee  I  never  used,)  though 
it  was  like  plucking  out  the  right  eye,  I  felt  in  one 
year  as  if  my  physical  system  had  been  entirely 
renovated.  All  symptoms  of  disease  had  fled,  the 
pain  in  the  side  had  taken  "French  leave,"  also 
the  headache,  and  weak  eyes,  all,  all  gone  ;  and  I 
felt  like  a  new  being — I  felt  that  I  had  just  begun 
to  live.  At  this  time  I  lived  in  Massachusetts, — 
eight  years  ago  I  came  to  Michigan  with  my  fami- 
ly; we  all  had  the  ague  the  first  year,  and  have 
not  been  troubled  with  it  much  since,  though  our 
diet  has  been  very  objectionable  part  of  the  time — 
sometimes  from  necessity  and  sometimes  from 
choice.  It  is  about  two  years  since  I  saw  the  Wa- 
ter-Cure  Manual  and  purchased  it,  and  soon  after 
heard  of  the  Water  Cure  Journal,  and  subscribed 
for  it,  and  now  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  any 
money.  It  is  more  valuable  to  me  and  my  family 
than  all  the  gold  of  California  would  be, — I  have 
seen  the  virtues  of  cold  water  fairly  tested  since  I 
had  this  Journal. 

About  a  year  ago  a  woman  of  my  acquaintance 
was  seized  with  a  dangerous  menstruation,  which 
suddenly  prostrated  her,  and  took  away  her 
strength  entirely.  A  tub  of  tepid  water  was  pre- 
pared, and  she,  while  fainting,  was  placed  in  it,  of 
which  she  was  totally  unconscious,  until  she  had 
remained  in  the  water  three  or  four  minutes,  when 
consciousness  returned,  and  she  was  in  a,  profuse 
perspiration  and  felt  well,  and  got  up  and  walked 
to  the  bed  with  almost  new  life.  Cold  bandages 
were  kept  around  the  body,  and  cold  water  used 
freely  by  way  of  the  vagina  syringe,  which  check- 
ed the  disease  very  much,  and  probably  saved  the 
person's  life.  She  soon  gained  strength  but  not 
color,  and  is  now  in  excellent  health. 

Another  case :  About  two  months  ago,  one  of 
my  neighbor's  children,  (a  daughter  of  eighteen 
months,)  after  having  the  ague  and  fever  for  a 
long  time,  was  attacked  with  dysentery.  They 
"  doctored"  her  in  the  usual  way,  not  as  much  as 
usual,  perhaps,  but  gave  of  the  "red  drop"  twenty 
drops  three  times  a  day,  and  she  grew  worse  for 
three  days,  till  they  believed  her  to  be  dying,  the 
parents  had  some  faith  in,  andsentfor  a  water-cure 
neighbor,  the  child  was  in  great  distress  and  the 
eyes  fixed  and  glassy.  Cold  water  or  tepid  injec- 
tions were  given,  and  the  pain  and  discharges 
ceased  almost  immediately,  the  child  fell  into  a 
calm   sleep  and    slept  for  three   hours,  when  it 


awoke  and  the  bowels  moved  again,  and  the  injec- 
tions given,  and  wet  cold  bandages  were  appli- 
ed to  the  bowels,  and  cold  water  given  for 
drink  very  ofteD,  when  the  child  slept  again  for 
three  hours  when  the  disease  was  completely  sub- 
dued. The  third  day  after,  a  new  difficulty  appear- 
ed. It  was  ascertained  that  no  water  had  passed  the 
child's  bowels  for  three  days.  A  dish  of  tepid  wa- 
ter was  brought,  and  the  child's  feet  placed  in  it 
and  well  rubbed,  then  wrapped  in  warm  flannel, 
which  had  the  desired  effect,  and  this  difficulty  was 
immediately  removed.  This  appeared  like  a  mira- 
cle to  us,  though  we  had  read  of  such  things,  we 
never  tried  it  or  saw  it  tried  before.  And  this 
child  is  now  well  and  strong,  and  its  parents  re- 
joice over  it  as  one  raised  from  the  dead.  And 
now  "cold  ivater  is  our  motto"  for  every  disease, 
and  in  health  too.  Though  many  scoff  at  it,  and 
call  Hydropathy  a  humbug,  we  know  and  appreci- 
ate its  value  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  every  dis- 
ease. Try  it  ye  poor  invalids  who  are  dying  for 
the  want  of  it,  throw  away  your  poison  drugs,  and 
and  come  to  this  fountain  opened  for  physical 
uncleanness,  wash,  and  drink,  and  be  healed,  why 
will  ye  die,  when  here  is  the  best  of  medicines, 
without  money,  and  without  price.  Ho ;  every 
one  that  thirsteth  come  ye  to  the  waters,  not  to  the 
wine-cup,  not  to  the  tea-pot,  but  to  the  waters. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  one  inform  me 
through  the  journal,  what  is  the  best  course  for  a 
young  man  to  pursue  who  wishes  to  become  a 
water-cure  practitioner,  is  it  necessary  to  spend 
three  years  in  college  ?  If  not,  what  is  the  most  ad- 
visable, and  where  would  he  be  the  most  useful1} 


%tmmi: 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Fowlers  and 
Wells,  publishers,  New  York,  the  October  numbers 
of  the  following  publications  : 

The  Student,  a  Family  Miscellany  and  Monthly 
School  Reader ;  devoted  to  the  Physical  Moral,  and 
Intellectual  Improvement  of  Youth. 

The  Phrendogieal  Journal  j  devoted  to  the  exhibi- 
tion and  defence  of  Phrenology. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal ;  devoted  to  Physiology, 
Hydropathy,  and  the  Laws  of  Life. 

These  publications  are  each  valuable  in  its  sphere  ; 
but  of  the  latter — the  Water-Cuie  Journal — we  wish 
to  say  that,  in  our  belief,  it  is  the  most  valuable  peri- 
odical issued  in  this  country,  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
in  the  world.  We  say  this,  deliberately  and  emphat- 
ically, in  view  of  the  vast  amount  of  anatomical,  phys- 
iological, and  medical  knowledge  which  is  yearly  re- 
duced to  popular  comprehension  in  its  pages ;  and 
also  in  view  of  the  incalculable  benefit  which  we  have 
derived  personally,  and  in  our  family,  from  the  sys- 
tem it  advocates.  To  us,  as  to  thousands  of  others, 
the  knowledge  of  the  water-cure  has  been  as  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  Gospel,  and  we  can  but  wish  it  may  be 
preached  to  every  creature."  If  any  of  our  invalid 
readers  are  becoming  weary  of  pains  and  pills,  drugs 
and  debility,  and  are  willing  to  learn  the  conditions 
of  a  higher  style  of  life  than  they  have  yet  experi- 
enced, we  advise  them  at  once  to  invest  a  dollar  in  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  and  if, 
before  reading  one  volume  through,  they  do  not  be- 
come convinced  that  the  "  chief  end  of  man  "  is  some- 
thing nobler  than  being  turned  into  a  walking  apothe- 
cary-shop, and  that  there  is  a  better  use  for  money 
than  buying  little  scraps  of  cabalistic  Latin  at  the 
doctor's  hands,  then— we'll  pay  back  their  money.— 
Boston  Pathfinder. 

[The  Water-Cure  thus  finds  favor  with  those  who 
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try  it,  and  apply  it ;  and  the  time  of  its  universal 
adoption  by  the  world  cannot  be  far  distant. 

The  Children  will  take  care  of  The  Student,  if 
parents  will  permit  them  to  "raise  pop  corn,"  or 
"pick  up  chestnuts"  enough  to  pay  for  it.  While 
the  Phrenological  Journal  is  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  itself,  it  being  pretty  well  along  in  its  "  teens  ; " 
with  a  healthy  stomach,  it  can  digest  solid  food,  and 
excite  thought.  But  the  Water-Cure  Journal  is 
bound  to  shine— not  like  the  stars,  or  the  moon,  but 
like  the  great  central  luminary,  which  gives  light,  life 
and  health  to  all  who  kuow  how  to  use  it. 


The  Water-Cure  in  America  ;  containing  over  three 
hundred  cases  of  various  Diseases  treated  with  Wa- 
ter\  by  Drs.  Wesselhoeft,  Shew,  Bedortha,  Shiefer- 
decker,  Trail,  Nichols,  Houghton,  Kittredge,  and 
others,  with  cases  of  Domestic  Practice.  Designed 
for  popular  as  well  as  professional  reading.  Edited 
by  a  Water-Patient.  New  York :  Fowleks  & 
Wells,  Publishers. 

Agreeable  to  previous  announcement,  a  new  and 
very  much  enlarged  edition  of  The  Water-Cure  in 
America  has  just  been  published.  Over  a  hundred 
pages  have  been  added  to  the  original  work,  giving 
the  treatment,  iu  detail,  of  a  large  number  of  import- 
ant and  interesting  cases.  In  addition  to  the  authors 
named  in  our  title,  we  have  contributions  from  Drs. 
Weder,  Gleason,  Hayes,  Burr,  Seelye,  Child,  Evans, 
Steadman,  Rogers,  Ellis,  Lorenz,  Stewart,  and  Collins. 
We  can  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  work,  by  copying  from  the  Index,  than 
any  other  way.  The  following  cases  are  among  those 
which  have  been  successfully  treated,  and  recorded  in 
The  Water-Cure  in  America  :— Abscess,  of  Chest ; 
Ague  and  Fever;  Alcott,  Dr.  W.  A.,  case  of,  cases 
from;  Allen,  Amos,  case  of;  Amputation  prevented 
(see  Mortification)  ;  Asthma,  with  Pneumonia  ;  Atro- 
phia Dorsi;  Baldness;  Barrenness;  Beecher,  Miss  C. 
E.,  testimony  of ;  Blisters  ;  Boils  ;  Bowels,  inflamma- 
tion ;  Spinal  disease ;  Brain,  inflammation  of,  Con- 
gestion of;  Fever ;  Bronchitis,  and  congestion  of  brain, 
and  dyspepsia  ;  Bronchial  Catarrh  ;  Bruises  ;  Burns 
and  Scalds ;  Carbuncles ;  Cases  in  home  treatment ; 
Catarrh,  bronchial ;  Cephalasa  rheumatica  congesti- 
va ;  Chest,  inflammation  of  ;  Chilblains  ;  Childbirth 
and  pregnancy  ;  Chlorosis  ;  Cholera  ;  Cholera  infant- 
um ;  Cholera  morbus ;  Cold ;  Colic,  bilious ;  Con- 
gestion of  lungs ;  Congestive  fever  ;  Constipation, 
piles,  rheumatism ;  Consumption,  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis,  dyspepsia,  headache,  spinal  disease,  tuber- 
lar,  with  diarrhoea  and  piles;  Convulsions;  Cox- 
algia  ;  Cramp  in  stomach  ;  Croup  and  measles  ; 
Debility,  general,  nervous  with  dyspepsia,  ner- 
vous and  general,  from  over-straining,  from  grief; 
Deafness  ;  Decline  ;  Delirium  tremens ;  Depression  of 
spirits  (see  Hypochondriasis)  ;  Diarrhoea  and  con- 
sumption, chronic;  Diet,  Dr.  Bedortha's  views  of; 
Dr.  Shew's  do.,  Dr.  Shieferdecker's  do.,  Dr.  RooPs 
do.,  experience  of  Dr.  Alcott;  Dilopia ;  Dropsy; 
Drugs,  injury  from  ;  Dysentery  and  fever,  with  piles  ; 
Dyspepsia,  blennorrhoea,  and  complication,  and  sup- 
posed consumption,  and  liver  complaint,  and  do.  with 
worms,  and  hypochondriasis,  and  hj-steria,  and  bron- 
chitis, and  nervous  debility,  and  spinal  disease,  with 
hemorrhoides,  with  prolapsus  ;  Eliphantia^is  ;  Emis- 
sions, nocturnal ;  Encephalitis  exudatoria  infantum ; 
Enteralgia  and  scrofula ;  Epilepsy ;  Erysipelas,  and 
fever  ;  Eyes,  weak,  inflammation  of ;  Fall  ;  Fatal 
cases,  Female  diseases;  Fever,  and  ague,  and  de- 
lirium, do.  suppressed,  do.  with  spinal  disease,  brain, 
erysipelas,  intermittent,  do.  and  inflammation  of 
lungs,  do.  bilious,  puerperal,  with  neuralgia,  remitting 
bilious,  do.  and  typhus,  typhus,  malignant,  and  rheu- 
matism, etc.,  and  dysentery,  Michigan,  scarlet ;  Fever, 
with  boils  and  bruises ;  Headache,  rheumatic,  nerv- 
ous neck  ;  Hemorrhage  from  liver,  uterine  ;  Hip  dis- 
ease, (ischias  nervosa  postica,)  (sciatica,)  (lumbago,) 
do.  and  spinal  complaint,  and  scrofula ;  Hydrophobia 


in  first  stage  ;  Hypochondriasis,  and  dyspepsia  ;  Hys- 
teria, with  tendency  to  lock-jaw ;  Indigestion  (see 
dyspepsia  ;  Iodine,  injurious  effects  of;  Indian  women 
in  childbirth ;  Inflammation  of  the  brain,  of  bowels, 
of  lungs,  of  chest,  of  throat,  of  eyes  ;  Invalids,  a  word 
to,  on  water-cure  ;  Ischias  nervosa  postica  ;  Kidneys, 
disease  of;  Knee,  swelling  of,  paralysis  of,  Lacera- 
tions and  contused  wounds  ;  Lameness ;  Liver,  hemor- 
rhage from,  complaint,  with  worms,  do.  with  dyspep- 
sia, congested  and  swollen,  inactivity  of;  Lock-jaw; 
Lumbago,  with  spinal  disease  ;  Lungs,  inflammation 
of,  typhus  of,  congestion  of,  abscess  of,  hepatized, 
severe  cold  on,  disease  (pneumonorrhazia),  from  sup- 
pressed measles,  fever,  tuberculated  ;  Mania  ;  Maras* 
mus ;  Measles,  and  croup,  suppressed;  Mercurial 
swelling ;  Menstruation,  suppressed  ;  Midwifery  ; 
Mind,  disease  of  (see  hypochondriasis)  ;  Mortification 
prevented ;  Nervous  debility,  general,  with  dyspepsia  ; 
Neuralgia  and  complication,  and  fever,  of  spine,  of  leg, 
of  shoulder,  etc.;  Opthalmia;  Painters'  colic;  Paralys- 
is, apoplectic,  in  knee  ;  Patients;  Pythisis  pulmonalis; 
Pictonum  ;  Piles,  and  constipation  ;  Pleurisy  ;  Pneu- 
morrhagia  ;  Pneumonia  typhoid  ;  Pompholyx  hydro- 
gena  ;  Pregnancy  and  childbirth  ;  Prolapsus  uteri ; 
Quinsy;  Kaphania  ;  Rheumatism,  nervous,  inflam- 
matory, acute,  in  leg,  chronic  ;  Rheumatic  head-ache, 
lameness,  scrofula,  etc.  ;  Rubeola  ;  Safety  of  the 
water-cure  ;  Scald  ;  Scarlatina  ;  Sciatica  ;  Scrofula, 
with  dyspepsia,  with  spinal  disease,  with  tic  doulou- 
reux, with  rheumatism,  with  hip  disease,  with  opthal- 
mia ;  Smallpox  ;  Spinal  curvature,  with  neuralgia, 
disease;  inflammation  of  bowels,  supposed  consumption, 
scrofula,  hip  disease,  fever  and  ague,  menorrhagia, 
snd  dyspepsia ;  Spinal  injury,  irritation ;  Stomach, 
spasms  ;  Stranguary  ;  Sub  paralysis ;  Suicidal  propen- 
sity; Summer  complaint;  Swelling  of  knee  white;  Tabes 
infantum;  Throat  disease,  inflammation  of ;  Tic  dou- 
loureux, in  bowels,  with  scrofula  ;  Tobacco,  injurious 
effects  of,  poison ;  Typhus  of  lungs ;  Uterine  hemor- 
rhage; Vaccination  with  erysipelas;  Varioloid  ;  Vitus's 
dance :  Weakness  (see  debility)  ;  White  swelling, 
incipient ;  Women,  water-cure  for  ;  Worms,  with 
dyspepsia;  Wounds,  of  head,  incised;  etc.,  etc. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  world  has  the  water-cure 
made  greater  strides,  or  performed  more  cures,  than  in 
the  United  States  of  America  ;  nor  has  there  ever, 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  at  any  time,  been  published 
a  volume  containing  a  greater  number  of  important 
cases  than  the  one  before  us.  As  a  guide  in  family 
practice  it  must  prove  invaluable.  The  work  contains 
some  three  hundred  and  eighty  ]2mo.  pages,  printed 
on  good  paper,  handsomely  and  durably  bound,  and 
sells  at  the  office  of  publication  at  one  dollar. 

GOSSIPS  EROM  BOSTON- 

ET  NOGGS. 

Dear  Gossips — I  have  news  for  you.  There  is  to 
be  a  Water-Cure  establishment  in  America  !  Think 
of  that  ! 

Yes,  there  is  to  be  in  the  State  of  Maine — a  place 
always  famous  for  wonderful  growths — a  Hydropathic 
Institution,  that  will  indeed  beat  even  the  mammoth 
squashes,  it  will  in  fact  be  not  only  "  some  pumpkins," 
but  the  pumpkin  of  the  State,  and  all  the  States  ;  and 
after  it  gets' well  to  going,  the  hundred  or  more,  "  make 
believers"  heretofore  existing  will  have  to  '  shut  up,' 
as  this  new  one  is  to  be  big  enough  to  hold  all  the  in- 
valids out  of  jail,  and  it  being  the  only  one  in  the 
country  "properly  conducted,  with  physicians  compe- 
tent to  detect  and  cure  disease  ;"  all  of  course  will  go 
there. 

The  getter  up  of  this  is  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
the  financial  world,  whose  brilliant  imagination  is 
only  surpassed  by  his  faith. 

Drs.  R.  &  B.  of  this  city  have  c  rtified  their  wil- 


lingness to  send  all  the  patients  they  have  left,  after 
drugging  them  secundem  artem,  to  this  establish- 
ment, provided  the  medical  gentleman,  the  great 
financier  has  provided,  continues  true  to  physic. 

The  establishment  which  is  being  built,  will  occupy 
nearly  all  of  Oxford  county,  including  "  Bethel  Hill," 
where  friend  "  Ethan  Spike"  some  times  rambles.  Ed- 
ward Everett  is  Sponsor,  and  Lord  Elgin  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  Mr.  Finance  being  Man- 
ager and  Treasurer. 

It  is  expected  to  go  into  operation  about  the  first  of 
bye-and-bye,  and  keep  open  day  and  night  until  all  the 
world  are  healed. 

The  Rev.  Clergy  and  Laymen  admitted  free,  the 
rest  of  mankind  at  the  usual  price.  None  having  scru- 
ples against  drachms  need  apply,  for  it  is  to  be  a  med- 
icated Water-Cure. 

The  genteelly  nervous  need  have  no  fears  of  being 
"  shocked,"  as  the  water  will  be  so  tempered  and  med- 
icated, so  as  never  to  be  in  the  least  unpleasant,  or 
if  necessary— while  repairing  boilers— to  use  water 
any  ways  cool,  either  will  be  administered. 

The  above  may  seem  nonsense  to  some  of  your  read- 
ers, but  it  is  nevertheless  the  sum  and  substance  of  a 
letter  lately  published  in  this  city,  addressed  to  Ed- 
ward Everett,  to  which  was  appended  certificates  from 
Drs.  Reynolds  and  Bowditch  that  they  were  in  favor 
of  Water-Cure  establishments  properly  managed  !  at 
the  head  of  which  were  men  capable  of  detecting  dis- 
ease, &c,  which  was  a  desideratum  in  this  country  ; 
asserting,  in  short,  that  they  knew  of  no  Institution 
where  Water-Cure  could  be  scientifically  and  judi- 
ciously administered,  &c.  Unfortunately  the  getter 
up  of  this  splendid  castle  in  the  air,  was  so  ambitious 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  $50,000  fund,  that  he  did 
not  perceive  that  these  worthy  poisoners  were  only 
making  a  cat's  paw  of  him,  by  which  they  could  filch 
a  few  more  chestnuts  from  the  "  dear  people,"  making 
them  believe  that  they  were  in  favor  of  the  Water- 
Cure,  "  if  in  proper  hands  !" 

In  proper  hands  forsooth !  Why  in  the  name  of  poor 
outraged  humanity  then  don't  they  take  it  into  their 
own  hands  "!  ! 

Poor  short-sighted  mortals  ;  they  think  to  gull  the 
people  by  such  miserable  sophistry  as  this,  but  they'll 
find  themselves  mistaken.  At  any  rate  we  will  leave 
it  to  the  public  to  decide  who  is  who,  and  what  is  what. 

Remember — some  of  the  tallest  doctors  physic-ally  ! 
(Dr.  R.  is  6  ft.  2  in  his  stockings)  Admit  that  Hy- 
dropathy is  all  right,  let  the  people  decide  whether  the 
professors  thereof  know  any  thing  or  not. 

Ask  any  of  the  particularly  intellectual  in  America 
if  they  think  Robert  Wesselhoeft  a  fool.  Drs.  Trail, 
Shew,  Demristen,  Mundie,  Jackson,  Meeker,  Nich- 
ols, &c,  &c,  &c,  unscientific,  or  unqualified  to  "de- 
tect disease."  Aye,  lean  answer  this  question  myself. 
I  have  been  round  some,  and  I  think  I  can  tell  a  sheet 
from  a  lancet,  let  the  wind  be  which  way  it  will ! — 
and  I'll  wager  this  same  golden  pen  of  mine  that  the 
doctors  I  have  mentioned,  and  many  others  that 
might  be  named  as  connected  with  the  Water-Cure, 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  doctor  in  Boston  or 
out  of  it,  in  all  that  essentially  belongs  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  skillful  and  judicious  physician. 

They  may  not  it  is  possible,  possess  the  practised 
hand  of  a  Warren,  a  Hayward,  or  a  Reynolds  in  cut- 
ting, bleeding,  or  sewing,  but  they  can  cure—"  and 
that's  something,"  or  used  to  be  !  aye,  that's  the 
"  deil  out,"  says  Dr.  Drugibus,  they  cure  their  patients 
right  up,  and  in  a  short  time  run  the  profession  all 
out !  !  and  then— why,  then  some  folks  would  have  to 
get  an  honest  living. 

It  is  curious  to  hear  some  of  the  Druggers  talk.  The 
other  night,  down  at  Lynn,  Dr.  K.  of  this  city  was 
lecturing  on  the  Water-Cure,  and  I  happened  to  be 
there.  After  the  lecture,  a  doctor,  who  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  has  been  spludging  along  through  the 
mire  of  Allopathy,  getting  every  year  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  mud  thereof,  one  too,  who  is  behind  the 
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age  in  every  thing,  with  no  taste  for  anything  but 
Lindiey  Murray's  old  Grammar,  which  he  "  got  by 
heart "  in  his  youth,  and  has  been  lecturing  upon  it 
ever  since— had  the  impudence  to  get  up  before  the 
audience  and  state,  that  physicians  generally  had  no 
prejudice  against  Water-Cure  ! ! 

This  made  one  of  the  most  intellectual  audiences 
ever  assembled  in  Lynn,  laugh  "  right  out "  in  meet- 
ing. The  worthy  gentleman  talked  about  ten  min- 
utes, and  did  about  as  much  for  the  Water-Cure  in 
that  time  as  Dr.  K  did  in  all  his  two  hours  ! 

The  Mayor,  after  the  doctor  got  through,  proposed 
that  a  discussion  meeting  should  be  holden  in  town, 
where  both  sides  might  be  heard  ;  he  thought  it  would 
be  the  best  thing  for  Hydropathy  that  could  possibly 
happen.  I  think  so  too— it  will  probably  come  off  be- 
fore long  ;  if  so,  there'll  be  a  "  chiel  amang  us  taking 
notes  '  and  you  shall  'print  'em." 


DRIPPINGS  FROM  A  WET  SHEET-NO.  II. 

BY    A. 

The  first  time  I  tosk  this  sheet  it  was  a  dry  one, 
and  the  good  effect  it  produced,  cannot  be  estimated 
in  dollars  and  cents.  It  opened  the  avenues  to  reflec- 
tion and  investigation — conducted  off  an  immense 
-mount  of  ignorance — closed  forever  an  account  with 
drug-doctors  for  medicine — raised  my  hopes,  and  left 
me  a  happier  person.  And  now,  for  nearly  two  years,  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  regularly,  one  of 
these  wet-sheets  once  in  about  thirty  days.  They 
come  folded  up  very  nicely,  just  damp  enough  for  im- 
mediate use,  and  nothing  prevents  me  from  keeping  it 
on  until  there  is  an  equilibrium  established  between 
us. 

The  drippings  from  these  sheets  are  treasured 
thoughts  of  experience  and  knowledge.  They  come 
trickling  down  to  us  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Addresses, 
Reports,  Confessions,  Lectures,  Letters,  Practice, 
(home  and  abroad)  Reviews,  Answers  to  Correspon- 
dents ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  "  Noggs"  from 
"  down  east."    They  teach  us 

How  to  eat  and  how  to  sleep, 
How  to  dress  and  how  to  "  ffuess," 
How  to  walk  and  how  to  ride, 
How  to  live  and  how  to  die. 

Thus  it  is,  that  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
they  give  good  satisfaction,  although  sometimes  it  ap- 
pears like  "  casting  pearls  before  swine." 

Some  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  telling  the  truth, 
if  not  solicited  to  do  so.  Once  in  a-while  an  Allopathy 
M.  D.  thinks  they  contain  "the  most  scurrulous  and 
abusive  language  he  ever  read,"  and  some  very  mod- 
est Lady  reader,  thinks  tho  "  twelve  cases  "  ridiculous 
stuff  to  appear  in  a  public  print. 

The  idea  that  any  good  thing  can  come  out  of  Naz- 
ereth  is  still  preposterous  to  many  minds.  The  signs 
of  the  times  denote  a  dissolution  of  old  established 
rules  and  customs.  The  old  landmarks  are  being  bro- 
ken down  ;  trespasses  are  being  daily  committed ; 
people  are  refusing  to  worship  Baal's  God,  and  groans, 
gnashing  of  teeth,  epithets  and  curses  are  hurled  at 
the  few  bold  and  fearless  champions  of  reform  with  a 
zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  But  the  "gigantic 
strides  "  of  science  and  art  have  paved  the  way.  The 
flood-gates  to  knowledge  (free  schools)  have  been 
opened,  and  now,  with  a  "  Press  "  not  trammelled  by 
despotism,  to  furnish  the  matter,  steam  conveyances 
and  Iron  roads  to  distribute  it,  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other,  while  the  Magnetic  Telegraph 
officiates  as  courier  to  prepare  the  minds  of  men  to  re- 
ceive it.  As  well  might  man  try,  with  his  hands,  to 
hold  the  clouds  in  the  air,  or  with  his  breath  blow 
back  the  tornado,  as  to  try  and  stop  the  onward 
progress  of  reform  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

And  foremost  among  them  stands  the  medical.  The 
importance  of  introducing  into  our  Public  Schools, 
Teachers  and  Books  upon  Physiology,  Phrenology  and 


Hygiene,  is  being  realized  by  the  masses.  The  time 
has  come,  and  now  is,  when  some  men  and  women 
think  aud  act  for  themselves.  They  require  no  im- 
ported fashion  to  guide  them,  nor  do  they  choose  to 
wait  for  any  thing  which  concerns  their  welfare  and 
happiness,  to  be  formally  introduced  by  a  certain 
class,  before  adopting  it.  They  are  emphatically  "free 
and  independent." 

Time-servers  and  policy-men  never  advance  only  as 
they  are  dragged  along ;  always  bringing  up  the  rear  in 
all  ages. 


AMERICAN  HYDROPATHIC   INSTITUTE. 

The  first  term  of  this  new  Medical  Institution  com- 
menced on  the  15th  of  September,  with  the  delivery  of 
two  inaugural  addresses,  that  of  Dr.  Nichols,  publish- 
ed in  the  present  number  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal, 
and  that  of  Mrs.  Gove  Nichols,  in  our  last  number, 
which  were  listened  to  by  a  large  and  attentive 
audience. 

The  regular  lectures  and  studies  of  the  Institute 
commenced  the  following  morning.  There  have  been, 
thus  far,  three  daily  morning  lectures,  a  thorough 
weekly  examination  every  Saturday,  with  occasional 
evening  conversation  parties,  for  the  discussion  of 
collateral  branches  of  science  and  philosophy. 

The  students  of  the  Institute,  about  twenty-five  in 
number,  come  from  nine  different  States.  The  sexes 
are  equally  divided.  One-third,  at  least,  are  married, 
and  in  several  instances,  wives  have  accompanied  their 
husbands.  Several  are  of  mature  age,  and  parents  of 
families.  We  venture  to  say  that  no  Medical  class 
ever  assembled  in  this  city,  which  could  compare  in 
character  with  the  first  class  of  the  Hydropathic  In- 
stitute— the  first  class  of  its  kind  that  ever  assem- 
bled. There  is  no  brandy  drinking,  tobacco  chew- 
ing, dissipation,  or  rowdyism  of  any  description. 

Nearly  all  the  students  board  together,  forming  one 
beautiful  and  harmonious  family,  in  a  large  house  near 
Union  Square,  with  baths,  lighted  with  gas,  hired  by 
Dr.  Nichols,  and  comfortably  furnished,  expressly  for 
the  class.  The  friends  of  the  students  will  easily  un- 
derstand how  much  better  off  they  must  be,  than  to 
be  scattered  over  the  city,  in  its  common  boarding- 
houses,  and  heterogeneous  society.  This  arrangement 
was  made  at  considerable  cost  and  risk,  and  the  price 
of  board  will  not  cover  the  expense — still  it  is  at  the 
option  of  the  students  to  board  here  or  elsewhere.  The 
young  ladies  who  have  come  hundreds  of  miles,  alone 
and  unprotected ,  must  appreciate  the  home  provided 
for  them. 

The  course  of  study  and  instruction  in  the  Institute 
will  be  thorough  and  comprehensive,  covering  every 
branch  of  Medicine,  and  Surgery,  separating  Medical 
science  from  the  mass  of  verbiage,  rubbish  and  absurd- 
ities with  which  it  has  been  encumbered  ;  all  that  is 
known,  and  of  practical  use,  can  be  taught,  and  if  the 
student  possesses  the  necessary  mental  organization, 
acquired,  in  one  term  of  the  Institute.  The  economy 
of  expense  is  as  great  as  of  time.  The  lectures 
amount  to  only  fifty  dollars,  with  no  extras  or  inci- 
dentals. The  whole  cost  of  lectures,  board, .and  text 
books  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  second  term  of  the  Institute  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  19th  of  January,  1852.  This  change 
in  the  time  is  made  to  enable  those  who  wish  to  enter 
Water-Cure  establishments,  either  as  physicians  or 
assistants,  to  do  so  as  early  as  the  1st  of  May. 

Anxious  to  advance  the  cause  of  Hydropathy,  and 
the  interests  of  the  students  of  the  Institute,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Nichols  invite  applications  for  male  or  female  physi- 
cians or  assistants  to  Water-Cure  establishments,  or 
for  general  practice,  wherever  they  are  wanted.  They 
will  recommend  none  but  such  as  they  know  to  be 
qualified,  and  believe  that  they  shall  soon  be  able  to 
supply  a  few  of  the  most  urgent  demands  from  the 
present  and  futur   classes  of  the  Institute. 


Water  Cure  in  the  West. — I  read  with  plea- 
sure, the  frequent  notices  from  your  numerous  corres 
pondents,  of  the  spread  of  the  Water  Cure.  Several 
years  ago,  a  stray  number  of  your  Journal  reached 
this  town,  and  came  under  my  notice,  since  when  I 
have  been  a  constant  reader,  and  a  subscriber.  I  have 
watched  its  rapid  progress  west,  and  in  an  humble 
way,  am  one  of  its  pioneers  in  this  part  of  our  State. 
I  have  succeeded  in  sending  you  a  number  of  subscri- 
bers, and  now  in  our  town  we  have  quite  a  society  of 
Hydropathic  believers,  and  practitioners  in  the  home 
circle. 

I  have  the  gratification  also  to  say  to  you  and  your 
thousands  of  readers,  that  we  are  establishing  a  Water 
Cure,  within  the  limits  of  our  city.  The  House  and 
grounds,  have  already  been  engaged,  and  the  workmen 
are  now  busily  engaged  in  fitting  up  the  bathing 
rooms,  baths,  et  c.  The  establishment  is  to  be  con- 
ducted under  the  care  of  Dr.  Thomas,  formerly  of 
Harrodsburg.  It  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  patients  in  a  few  weeks.  It  will  open  un- 
der the  most  favorable  auspices.  Dr.  Thomas  is  be- 
coming extensively  known  in  Kentucky  ;  principally 
too,  through  those  patients  who  have  been  relieved 
under  his  treatment  at  Harrodsburg.  A  number  of 
invalids  I  understand,  are  now  awaiting  the  completion 
of  this  establishment  to  begin  the  Hydropathic  treat- 
ment. Thus  in  a  few  years,  I  have  witnessed  from  one 
reader  of  your  journal,  in  this  place  an  increase  of 
many,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Hydropathic  insti- 
tute. Great  and  incalculable  good  is  certainly  to  grow 
out  of  this.  Poor,  suffering  invalids,  dyspeptics,  con- 
sumptives, etc.,  who  have  broken  down  constitutions 
under  the  mal-administration  of  the  Drug  System,  will 
now  have  a  new  field  opened  to  them,  and  a  joyous 
way  presented  to  regain  their  health  aud  contentment. 
There  are  many  such,  already  in  our  town,  and  the 
amount  will  be  greatly  increased,  as  soon  as  Dr.  Thom- 
as is  enabled  to  commence  the  work.  I  will  conclude 
my  little  imperfect  notice  of  the  extension  of  the 
Water  Cure  in  the  West,  by  wishing  good  speed  to 
the  success  of  so  great  a  cause,  until  the  wholesome 
and  salutary  laws  of  health,  as  taught  by  this  system, 
shall  be  universally  adopted,  and  as  a  consequence 
thereof,  the  great  amelioration  if  not  the  eradication 
of  disease  and  suffering  from  the  land.  J.  J.  B. 

Dansville,  Ky. 

A  Puff  for  the  "  Regular"  Profession. — It 
must  be  highly  interesting  to  the  old-school  physicians 
to  learn  the  quantity  of  drugs  used  in  one  of  the  largest 
hospitals  in  London,  but  which,  unfortunately  for  the 
credit  of  its  method  of  treatment,  sends  more  persons  to 
the  grave-yard  than  it  restores  to  health  ;  we  learn 
that  nearly  2,000  pounds  weight  of  senna,  and  27  cwt. 
of  salts  are  used  every  year  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  London.  The  grand  total  spent  upon  physic 
in  a  twelvemonth,  is  ,£2,600  ;  5,000  yards  of  calico  are 
wanted  for  rollers,  for  bandaging  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  stouter  and  stiffer  fabric  used  for  plasters.  In 
a-year,  29,700  leeches  were  bought  for  the  use  of  the 
establishment.  This  concern  seems  to  go  the  Allo- 
pathic principle. — Exchange.  Paper. 
$15,000  a-year  for  physic  used  in  one  Hospital.  Sen- 
na and  salts  "  by  the  ton."  This  seems,  at  first  sight, 
like  a  large  story  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  "  many 
a  little  makes  a  mickle,"  as  the  Scotch  people  say. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  many  a  concientious  allopathic, 
who  thinks  he  "  don't  use  much  medicine,"  would  be 
equally  surprised,  if  heeould  see  what  ahost  of"  doctor- 
stuff"  he  has  swallowed  in  a  year  Just  a  little  Pep- 
permint, Paregoric,  Cod  Liver  oil,  or  Sarsaparilla 
when  he  don't  feel  quite  right,  or  is  afraid  he  shan't 
if  he  don't  take  a  little  something,  amount  to  a  right 
smart  chance  in  a  year.  Or  may  be  he  is  sometimes 
in  the  situation  of  the  Irishman,  whose  wife  went  to 
the  .Druggist  and  wanted  a  little  physic  for  Pat.  , 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  Pat,"  said  the  knight  of 
the  Pestle.     "  Oh,  its  nothing  that's  the  matter  with 
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him  now,  if  ye  p?s,se,"  said  she,  "  but  he  has  a  kasure 
te-morrow,  and  we  thought  he'd  be  better  to  take  a 
dose."  Jf  some  mothers  would  keep  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  all  the  Elixers,  Laudanum,  Godfrey's  Cordial, 
Senna,  Carolina  Pink,  and  various  other  riic-sluSs  that 
they  are  eternally  forcing  into  the  stomachs  of  their 
children,  the  sum  would  far  exceed  their  expectation, 
and  leave  them  no  reason  to  wonder  why  their  darlings 
grew  up  such  poor,  puny,  sickly  things.  Oh  man  !  oh 
woman  !  when  will  you  learn  that  air,  exercise,  water, 
and  diet,  are  sufficient  for  all  the  "  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to  1" 


day  the  work  was  done.    I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  of 
every  dec  vis: 

1  regard  Dr.  C.  as  a.  great  benefactor  to  the  public, 
and  as  a  Surgeon  Dentist,  I  think  Le  has  no  superior 
in  this  country.     Respectfully  your  ob't  servant. 

J.  M.  Wieting. 

[It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Clowes  has  consented 
to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  in  a 
series  of  articles,  through  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  the 
first  number  o    which  appsared  in  our  last] 


A  Good  Dentist. — How  few,  among  the  thousands 
who  shall  read  this,  can  say,  to  a  certainty,  that  they 
know  a  skilful  Dentist- — a  man  who  performs  well  and 
faithfully,  every  professional  duty—  one  who,  not  merely 
plugs  a  tooth,  but,  by  plugging,  actually  preserves  it. 
Such  a  man  is,  indeed,  a  rarity— he  is  one  among  a 
thousand.  The  general  experience  bears  witness  to 
this  fact. 

We  extract  from  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence,  whieh  is  so  much  to  the  point, 
emanating,  as  it  does,  from  such  undoubted  and  relia- 
ble sources — (coinciding  in  every  respect,  with  our  own 
personal  experience  under  the  same  hands),  that  we 
feel  a  pleasure  in  publicly,  and  heartily  endorsing  it. 
Here  is  the  correspondence  : 

Will  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune  please  publish 
the  subjoined  correspondence,  in  reference,  1  think,  to 
a  very  important  subject !  Should  my  friends  prefer  a 
geed  Dentist  to  the  counterfeits  so  numerous  in  the 
profession,  they  will  thank  me  for  thus  publicly  point- 
ing one  out  to  them. — J.  H.  Towssend. 

Xew  Yoke,  July  11,  1S50. 

Dr.  Wieting — Bear  Sir:  Hearing  you  make  fre- 
quent and  favorable  mention  of  Dr.  Clowes,  of  Hudson 
St.,  (liemoved  to  7  Eighth  av.,  Abingdon-square,) 
while  lecturing  here  last  winter,  1  was  induced  to  call 
upon  him  in  reference  to  my  teeth.  That  he  is  all  you 
represented  him,  my  own  and  family's  experience,  as 
well  as  that  of  many  of  my  friends,  most  fully  attest. 
Among  them  all — many  of  them  very  bad  cases — not  a 
single  instance  of  tooth-ache  or  anything  unpleasant 
can  be  found.  In  the  possession  of  healthy  teeth  and 
clean  mouths,  all  have  discovered  the  source  of  many 
a  rational  pleasure,  which  may  be  looked  for  in  vain 
elsewhere.  By  your  representations,  1  was  first  di- 
rected in  the  wayof  attaining  this  good  thing.  Through 
you  I  think  the  blessing  may  best  be  extended  to 
others  ;  please  do  me  the  favor  to  write  out  for  publica- 
tion your  own  experience  in  dentistry,  as  practised  by  Dr. 
Clowes ;  describe  his  manner  of  operating  ;  explain  his 
theory  of  thoroughness,  and  point  out  to  many  a  suffer- 
ing mortal  the  door  of  escape  from  a  thousand  ills. — 
Yours,  with  much  respect,  J.  H.  Townse.nd,  7(j7 
Greenwich  St. 

Syracuse,  July  21,  1S51. 

J.  H.  TowMSEND,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  :  I  am  happy  to 
learn  that  you,  through  my  recommendation,  employed 
Dr.  Clowes  to  repair  the  teeth  of  yourself  and  family, 
and  that  he  has  succeeded  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

1  have  always  taken  particular  pains  in  my  public 
lectures  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  giving  great 
attention  to  the  teeth,  of  filling  up  all  the  cavities  be- 
fore they  begin  to  ache,  and  of  removing  them  from 
the  mouth  as  soon  as  they  become  so  much  decayed  as 
to  be  irreparable.  Wh  le  thousands  have  felt  the 
force  of  my  remarks,  they  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know 
who  they  could  employ  to  do  justice  to  their  teeth, 
saying  they  had  tried  this  dentist  and  that  one,  (not 
unfrequently  at  considerable  expense,)  but  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  as  a  general  thing,  the  cavi- 
ties grew  deeper  and  the  filling  came  out.  Having 
heard  this  complaint  so  much,  I  had  almost  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  plugging  of  teeth,  in  the  usual 
way,  was  a  gross  imposition  on  the  public.  At  length 
I  accidentally  got  acquainted  with  Dr.  Clowes,  and 
after  patiently  examining  his  work,  made  up  my  mind 
it  was  superior  to  anything  of  the"kind  I  had  ever 
seen  before.  I  employed  him  at  once  to  fill  a  few  cav- 
ities in  my  teeth,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
result,  I  felt  safe  in  recommending  him  to  the  confi- 
dence of  my  friends. 

He  makes  it  a  point  to  do  his  work  thoroughly,  and 
never  to  fill  a  cavity  until  he  is  fully  satisfied  he  has 
eutirely  removed  ali  the  decayed  portion  of  the  tooth, 
if  it  takes  a  whole  week  to  accomplish  it.  Having 
done  this,  he  has  the  mechanical  ability,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  judge,  to  plug  the  tooth  in  the  most  work- 
manlike manner.  1  have  seen  teeth  that  were  plugged 
years  ago  by  him,  apparently  looking  as  well  as  the 

See- ■ 


^  Large  sums  of  money  are  expended  on  the  male  pro- 
fessors, in  some  of  these  concerns,  v/hile  the  Female  pro- 
fessors get  but  little  more  than  the  price  for  knitting, 
or  making  shirts.  Is  this  according  to  the  principles 
of  equity  }  There  are  some  other  things  connected 
with  Medical  Colleges,  such  as  the  granting  of  Diplo- 
mas, which  will  do  to  explain  to  our  readers  at  another 
time.] 


The  Class  of  the  American  Hydropathic  In- 
stitute.— The  instances  are  rare,  in  which  an  amount 
of  talent,  observation,  and  attainment,  have  been  pos- 
sessed by  medical  students,  equalling  that  brought 
together  in  this  Institute.  Among  the  number  are 
those  whose  earnestness  and  zeal  have  induced  them 
to  leave  their  families  behind  them,  or  some  to  bring 
their  wives,  and  mothers  their  children.  Many  have 
seen  much  of  the  world,  and  have  known  much  of 
medical  abuses  which  so  extensively  exist  in  communi- 
ty. None  are  young,  as  compared  with  usual  classes, 
and  few,  if  any,  who  are  not  passed  the  average  age  of 
similar  classes. 

This  argues  well  for  their  success  in  the  practice, 
especially  since  they  are  generally  men  and  women, who 
would  not  pass  on  in  the  world  without  extensive  ob- 
servation, and  the  acquirement  of  much  useful  infor- 
mation. The  influence  of  such  persons  will  be  felt,  and 
it  is  hoped  that,  as  class  after  class  of  such  devoted 
and  experienced  persons  shall  go  out  from  this  Insti- 
tute, Hydropathy  will  receive  fresh  impulses,  while 
false,  and  injurious  theories,  and  practices,  in  >:  the 
department,"  will  be  swept  away  like  "  chaff  in  a 
summer's  threshing-floor." 

A  large  proportion  of  the  members  have  been  teach- 
ers, some  in  the  higher  schools  and  academies,  and,  of 
course,  have  brought  to  this  work  an  unusual  amount 
of  scientific  knowledge.  Two  have  been  lawyers,  one 
of  whom  pursued  his  educational  and  law  course  in 
Germany,  amounting  in  all,  to  more  than  fifteen  years. 
Two  have  been  editors,  and  still  a  larger  number  are 
not  unknown  in  the  literary  world.  Two  have  preached, 
and  several  more  have  been  public  lecturers.  Some, 
on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  &c,  and  one  or  more, 
somewhat  conspicuous  in  the  Temperance  cause.  One 
is  a  regular  Allopathic  graduate  and  practitioner, 
having  had  several  years  of  experience,  and  another 
has  practiced  Hydropathy  for  some  considerable  time. 
One  was  somewhat  conspieious  in  the  "  Chartist" 
movements  in  England,  a  few  years  since,  and  was  in- 
timate with  some  who  suffered  imprisonment  for  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

All  manifest  an  anxiety  and  zeal  in  the  acquirement 
of  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
Water-Cure,  which  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be  found  in 
similar  enterprises.  J.  H.  H. 


Female  Medical  Colleges. — Quite  a  new  phase 
in  the  history  of  medicine,  is  coming  over  this  demo- 
cratic country.  Females  are  ambitious  to  dabble  in 
medicine,  as  in  other  matters,  with  a  view  to  reorganiz- 
ing society.  If  they  would  manage  the  institutions 
which  are  ostensibly  their  own,  no  one  ought  to  object ; 
but,  while  these  pass  off  under  theh  name,  a  few  of  the 
other  sex  regulate  all  the  business,  pocket  all  the 
money,  and  laugh  at  their  own  success.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  vanity  of  the  poor  dupes  is  gratified  by  being 
told  that  they  are  doing  a  great  work,  that  it  is  a 
heavenly  calling  to  be  a  doctress,  and  that  a  revolution 
will  speedily  change  the  social  aspect  of  society,  and 
place  them  where  by  nature,  grace,  and  a  diploma, 
they  were  designed  to  figure,  with  a  healing  balm  for 
every  wound. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

[If  this  is  true,  and  we  cannot  dispute  it,  it  is  dis- 
graceful to  that  li  other  sex"  who  thus  "  pocket  all  the 
money,"  and  make  mere  "  stool  pigeons"  of  the  Fe- 
males, for  whose  benefit  these  "  Medical  Colleges"  are 
said  to  be  got  up. 


Lectures  on  the  Water-Cure.— It  gives  us  pleas- 
ure to  announee  the  fact  that  Dr.  E.  A.  Kittredge 
of  Boston,  proposes  to  make  a  lecturing  tour— South 
and  West  the  coming  winter.  Those  who  may  wish 
him  to  lecture  in  any  particular  place,  will  please  address 
their  applications  to  "  The  Publishers  of  the  Wa- 
ter-Cure Journal,"  New  York,  who  will  be  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  Doctor,  and  forward 
their  letters  to  him. 

We'hope  every  man  and  every  woman,  capable  of 
imparting  information  on  this  subject,  will  take  every 
oportunity  to  do  so.  Lectures  may  be  given  in  every 
school-house,  church,  or  public  hall,  with  perfect  pro- 
priety and  great  good  to  the  people. 


Out-Door  Exercise. — In-door  exercis?  is  very 
different  from  out-door  exercise.  The  air  of  a  house 
has  always  less  oxygen  in  it  than  the  air  without.  It 
is  more  relaxing.  Besides,  mere  walking  up  and  down 
a  room  is  dull  employment ;  and  exercise,  to  be  useful, 
ought  to  be  cheerful  and  amusing.  To  walk  merely 
for  exercise  is,  therefore,  seldom  useful.  We  should 
always  endeavor  to  walk  for  entertainment.  It  is  the 
entertainment  that  refreshes  and  invigorates. 

The  Xew  Year. — With  one  more  number  (for  De- 
cember) closes  the  present  volume  of  the  Water-Cure 
Journal !  And  with  the  next,  a  new  volume,  and  a 
new  year  commences. 

The  year  1851,  has  been  the  most  glorious  Era,  for 
the  development,  progress,  and  perfect  triumph  of 
Hydropathy,  ever  known.  Our  views  are  becoming 
universally  popular,  the  world  over,  and  the  success  of 
Water-Cure  proverbial.  Then  why  should  we  not  re- 
joice ?  Mothers  who  have  derived  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  life  and  health,  through  the  Water-Cure 
Journal,  have  saved  themselves  and  their  children — 
many  of  them — from  premature  death.  We  have  their 
thanks  and  blessings.  Fathers,  who  have  themselves 
been  afflicted  with  every  variety  of  complaint  and  dis- 
ease, have  found  a  remedy  in  Hydropathy,  and  that, 
too,  without  enduring  the  torture  of  "  being  reduced" 
either  in  body  or  pocket,  by  the  "  regular  mode  of 
practice,"  such  as  bleeding,  blistering,  poisoning,  doc- 
tors' bills,  and  the  like,  but  who,  almost  invariably, 
date  their  recovery  from  the  day  they  applied  the 
Water-Cure.  "We  are  sustained  and  encouraged  by 
these.  In  short,  we  have  the  good  wishes  and  sympa- 
thies of  nine-tenths  of  all  who  are  informed  on  the  sub- 
jects we  advocate.  How,  then,  cr.n  we  fail  of  success  1 
Conscious  of  doing  our  duty,  and  in  the  fullest  faith 
that  our  views  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
God  and  nature,  we  feel  strong  in  advocating  and 
sustaining  the  right.  God  is  with  us,  and  so  are  '•  the 
people." 

A  good  Example.— An  old  subscriber,  who  has 
read  the  Journal  for  the  past  six  years,  says,  "  On  re- 
newing my  subscription,  eachy  ear,  I  have  made  it  a  point 
to  double  the  '  club.'  Thus,  in  1S46,  I  sent  you  the 
names  of  two  new  subscribers,  and  in  1S47,  four ;  in 
1843,  eight,  1S49,  sixteen ;  in  1S59,  thirty-two;  and  in 
1S51,  instead  of  sixty-four,  I  sent  you  one  hundred  and 
ticenly.  And  I  intend  to  send  you  five  hundred  for 
1S52." 

[If  atf  our  subscribers  would  thus  "  put  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel,"  we  should  soon  spoil  the  "  patent 
medicine  business"  and  wash  all  the  drug  shops  into 
oblivion.  Friends,  what  say  yon  1  Shall  this  thing 
be  done  1] 
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Unwholesome  Fruit— Beware  of  Grapes. — The 
Poet  Gray,  writing  to  his  friend  Mason,  (London, 
Aug.  1761,)  mentions — "An  old  alderman  that  I 
knew,  who,  after  living  forty  years  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  (not  milk  and  honey,  but  arrack,  punch  and 
venison,)  and  losing  his  great  toe  with  a  mortification, 
said  to  the  last,  that  he  owed  it  to  two  grapes  which 
he  ate  one  day  after  dinner.  He  felt  them  lie  cold  at 
his  stomach  the  minute  they  were  down." 

Good  News. — "  Our  Allopaths  are  seeking  purifi- 
cation by  water.  The  people  are  daily  receiving  the 
truth,  as  it  is  in  Hydropathy,  and  numbers  that 
mourned  in  affliction,  now  rejoice  in  health."  Thus 
writes  A.  W.  S  ,  of  Lebanon,  Ky. 

Correction. — In  an  article  entitled  "Physic  and 
Flies,"  in  our  last  number,  the  types  make  us  mis- 
quote Pope  most  shockingly,  refering  to  Instinct  and 
Reason.  Let  the  reader  correct  it  so  that  it  will  read, 
"  This  must  go  right ;  the  other  may  go  wrong." 

The  Yellow  Springs  Water  Cuke.— We  shall 
refer  to  this  new  establishment  at  another  time.  At 
present  we  can  only  call  attention  to  the  advertise- 
ment in  the  present  number. 

Our  Water.  Cure  Statistics  are  not  yet  com- 
plete. We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  defer  their 
publication  at  present.  Will  not  all  proprietors  con- 
sult their  own  interest,  and  send  them  in  at  once  1 
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Presents. — Now  that  the  holidays  are  approaching,  people 
begin  to  think  and  talk  about  "  PRESENTS."  All  right.— Pres- 
ents for  old  folks,  and  presents  for  young  folks,  presents  for 
rich  folks,  and  presents  for  poor  folks.  It  is  well.  The  ques- 
tion is  often  asked,  "  What  shall  I  get  for  sister  Hannah — 
and  what  for  brother  John— and  what  for  uncle  Richard — 
and  what  for  aunt  Pauline  ?  "  We  answer — a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Water-Cure  Journal,  is  undoubtedly  as  ap- 
propriate a  gift  to  a  Woman  as  can  be  made  for  the  price  of 
One  Dollar. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  may  be  presented  with  equal 
propriety  to  the  men  of  our  nation.  It  is  especially  adapted 
to  young  men,  who  may  find  in  it  sucli  admonitions  and  ad- 
vice as  will  enable  them  to  improve  their  minds  and  morals, 
and  to  form  such  habits  as  will  insure  success  in  life.  The 
price  is  the  same. 

The  Student,  published  monthly  at  only  a  dollar  a-year,  is 
just  the  thing  for  children  and  youth,  of  both  sexes  ;  and.  as 
a  New -year's  Present,  would  be  unequalled  in  utility  or  ap- 
propriateness, and  would  be  always  remembered. 

Thus  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  our  patrons  and  the  public, 
a  choice  of  presents,  which  we  think  would  prove  of  vastly 
more  value  than  any  quantity  of  "  Sugar  plums,"  gew- 
gaws, nicknacks,  or  a  cargo  of  such  stuff,  as  is  usually 
presented  as  tokens  of  remembrance.  Will  you  accept  of 
our  presents  ? 

Our  Boston  E ranch. — Ere  this  meets  the  eye  of  the  read- 
er, we  shall  have  opened  a  Bookstore  in  the  Metropolis  of 
New  England.  We  have  taken  this  step  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  our  business,  and  sphere  of  usefulness.  It  is  our 
intention  ultimately  to  place  our  various  publications  within 
the  reach  of  every  family  in  the  nation,  and  this  is  but  one  of 
the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose. 

A  complete  stock  of  all  our  books  in  Boston,  will  meet  the 
wants  of  booksellers  and  agents  throughout  that  vicinity  ;  it 
being  accessible  by  railroad  at  all  seasons,  to  all  important 
places  in  New  England. 

Phrenological  Rooms  will  also  be  opened  in  connection 
with  the  Book  department,  where  a  professional  Phrenologist 
may  always  be  found.  Private  classes  will  be  formed,  and 
instruction  in  practical  phrenology  given.  Public  lectures 
on  physiology,  phrenology,  and  kindred  subjects  will  be  de- 
livered in  Boston  and  neighboring  places  during  the  lecturing 
season.  Friends,  one  and  all,  when  passing  "  the  Old  South 
Church,"  remember  we  are  but  two  doors  north,  on  the  same 
side,  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  at  No.  142  Washington  street, 
where  we  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  you  to  our  New  Eng- 
land home. 


To  TsACaais  and  Writsr?. — There  are  hundreds  of  per- 
sons in  our  land,  whose  experience  in  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing has  furnished  them  with  much  knowledge,  that  would 
prove  highly  valuable  to  thousands  of  others  were  it  but  dis- 
seminated. For  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  such  expe- 
riences, we  now  invite  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the 
progress  of  education,  to  write  short,  comprehensive,  practi- 
cal articles  for  The  Student,  published  at  the  office  of  this 
Journal,  embracing  the  best  modes  of  teaching  the  various 
branches  of  study  pursued  in  common  schools;  of  awaken- 
ing a  greater  interest  for  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren ;  of  governing  and  conducting  schools ;  and,  in  short, 
upon  all  the  topics  connected  with  the  teacher's  calling. — 
Thus,  lessons  which  time,  genius,  talent,  and  years  of  faith- 
ful practice  have  developed,  may  be  widely  circulated. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  The  Student  is,  to  furnish 
schools  with  new  reading,  monthly  ;  thus  to  awaken  a  deeper 
love  for  learning.  To  accomplish  this  object,  its  pages  con- 
tain essays,  and  articles  of  a  scientific,  historic,  and  high 
moral  character.  Short  essays,  colloquies,  narratives,  &c, 
embracing  subjects  of  the  above  nature,  calculated  to  inter- 
est youth,  and  stimulate  a  love  for  learning,  while  they  pro- 
mote pure  morals,  and  correct  social  conduct  in  the  young, 
will  also  be  quite  acceptable. 

The  Student  is  designed  to  be  a  choice  monthly  boon  for 
every  reader,  a  highly  instructive  visitor  in  the  school-room, 
and  emphatically  a  Family  Miscellany,  from  which  all  may 
obtain  nourishing  mental  food.  To  this  end  communications 
which  may  be  adapted  to  aid  in  accomplishing  the  above  ob- 
jects, will  be  cordially  welcomed. 

N.  B.  Sample  numbers  of  The  Student  will  be  sent, 
gratis,  when  desired,  for  examination. 

Ju^*  The  Student  will  commence  its  Fourth  volume  with 
November,  1851.  Terms,  $1  a  year  ;  fifteen  copies,  for  one 
year,  §10. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  and  form  clubs  in  the  winter 
schools.  Please  address  Fowlers  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  st., 
New  York. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  will  be  continued  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  only  to  those  who  re-subscribe.  Therefore,  no 
one  need  take  the  trouble  to  order  it  to  be  discontinued. 

Missing  Numbers  will  be  furnished  gratis  when  possible. 
A  few  complete  sets  of  the  present  volume,  commencing 
with  the  July  number,  may  yet  be  had — but  none  previous 
to  that  date. 

New  Subscribers  may  commence  with  the  present  volume 
beginning  in  July,  1851,  or  with  January,  volume  XIII,  for 
1852  They  will  be  continued  one  year  from  the  date  of 
their  commencement. 

New  Clubs  are  now  being  formed  in  many  places,  and 
subscription  books  fast  filling  up  with  the  names  of  new  and 
old  acquaintances. 

The  Right  and  Proper  Way. — When  we  write  a  letter  to 
a  person  requiring  an  answer,  we  enclose  an  envelop,  with  a 
postage  stamp  upon  it,  addressed  to  ourselves.  Then  all  that 
a  "  person"  has  to  do,  is  simply  to  furnish  paper,  write  the  an- 
swer, enclose  the  same  in  the  aforesaid  pre-paid  envelop,  and 
return  the  same  to  us.  This  usually  ensures  a  prompt  an- 
swer, and  subjects  the  person  to  very  little  trouble  or  ex- 
pense. If  all  people  would  adopt  this  plan,  it  would  be  a 
great  saving,  for  when  answers  to  letters  are  not  pre-paid, 
the  amount  of  postage  is  five  instead  of  three  cents.  When 
a  person  writes  a  letter  to  another,  on  his  own  business,  re- 
quiring an  answer,  he  shold  pre-pay  the  same  both  ways. 

A  New  and  Important  Work. —  Dr.  Shew  is  soon  to  pub- 
lish a  work  entitled  "  The  Diseases  and  Management  of  Chil- 
dren," which  we  think  will  fill  an  important  place  in  Hydro- 
pathic literature.  There  is  no  work  that  professes  to  tend  to 
a  description  of  the  diseases  of  children  or  their  hydropathic 
treatment.  Now,  it  strikes  us  as  very  important  that  parents 
should  have  a  work,  which  describes  fully,  all  the  maladies 
to  which  the  period  of  childhood  is  subject,  as  well  as  the 
treatment  appropriate  for  such  maladies.  This  is  needed 
even  if  a  physician  is  to  be  employed.  It  is  always  advisable 
for  parents  to  know  when  to  send  for  a  physician,  and  when 
not ;  and  under  all  circumstances  the  more  they  can  learn 
concerning  the  health  of  their  offspring,  the  better. 

Dr.  Shew  has  had  ample  experience  in  the  matters  of 
which  this  work  treats,  and  he  will  endeavor  to  make  it  one 
worthy  the  subject.  It  will  be  brought  forth  as  soon  as  the 
responsibility  of  an  arduous  practice  will  admit  of — proba- 
bly in  January,  1S52. 


Local  Agencies — Our  various  publications  may  always 
be  obtained  in  large  or  small  quantities,  at  the  following 
named  places  : 

Boston.— Bela  Marsh,  25  Cornhilll,  and  142  Washington 
street. 

Philadelphia.— W.  B.  Zieber,  Stokes  &  Brother,  and  T. 
B.  Peterson. 

Albany, — M.  Thompson,  and  W.  C.  Little  &  Co. 

Cincinnati. — F.  Bly,  and  Poste  &  Co. 

New  Orleans  — J.  C.  Morgan,  and  Weld  &  Co. 

Chicago  — Keene  &  Brother,  and  Danehowen. 

Toronto — J.  Leslie,  and  Thomas  Maclear. 

Montrevl — Benjamin  Dawson. 

London. — John  Chapman,  142  Strand. 

Halifax.— E.  G.  Fuller,  and  other  local  booksellers,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country. 

Young  Men  who  may  wish  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  our 
publications,  or  to  travel  and  canvass  for  our  Journals,  may 
obtain  full  particulars  as  to  terms,  etc.,  by  addressing,  post- 
paid, Fowlers  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


WwittitB. 
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Diary  of  a  Honeymoon. — April  1st. — It  was  on  a  beauti- 
ful morning  of  that  time  of  the  year,  the  mysterious  influ- 
ence of  which  breathes  so  much  happiness  and  serenity  into 
the  soul.  I  knew  not  what  impulse  called  me,  earlier  than 
usual,  out  of  my  bed  I  arose  and  strolled  through  the  shady 
avenues  of  our  grounds.  The  air  was  impregnated  with 
those  sweet  odors  which  announce  the  waking  of  nature.  I 
strove  to  analyze,  as  I  walked,  the  strange  influences  of  the 
breezes  of  spring,  and  my  wild  imagination  abandoned  itself 
to  a  thousand  fantastic  caprices.  I  believe  myself  happy, 
but  somehow  there  was  a  want.  On  re-entering  the  chateau, 
the  mystery  was  instinctively  explained — my  melancholy 
thoughts,  my  adolescent  reveries,  the  trouble  of  my  senses — 
I  had  need  to  be  loved.  Arthur  had  arrived.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  me  as  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  my  father.  I  easily 
guessed  that  our  parents  had  intended  to  give  him  a  dearer 
title,  and  obedience  was,  in  this  case,  for  me  an  easy  virtue. 
Briefly,  I  am  married  to  him  whom  I  thus  instantly  divined 
to  be  my  destiny.  Arthur  loves  me  with  delirium.  I  am 
wild  with  joy  and  happiness. 

April  15th. — My  Arthur  is  so  agreeable  !  These  fifteen 
days  of  marriage  have  passed  like  a  delicious  dream.  Oh, 
how  gaily  flows  life  away  !  Yes,  true  happiness  is  in  the 
union  of  two  hearts  that  understand  each  other.  And  yet,  if 
we  were  to  believe  the  sour  mortalizers,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  love  unchanging,  I  am  sure,  however,  that  mine  will  re- 
sist all  the  tempests  of  life.  I  reflected  before  marrying  Ar- 
thur.    I  am  no  longer  a  child.     I  shall  soon  be  sixteen. 

May  1st. — Oh,  the  wit,  the  charm,  the  distinguished  elo- 
quence of  my  beloved  !  We  have  chosen  to  have  no  witness 
of  our  felicity.  We  live  in  solitude  absolute.  How  truly 
says  a  celebrated  writer,  "  Love  is  egotism  for  two."  How 
sweetly  fly  the  hours  with  these  exquisite  expansions,  in 
which  the  soul  of  my  Arthur  reveals  to  me,  every  day,  new 
riches.  The  world  with  its  fallacious  pleasures,  its  hypo- 
critical professions,  has  no  longer  any  charms  for  me.  What 
a  lovely  existence  is  mine  !  If  1  only  had  not  this  slight  in- 
fluenza. 

May  15th. — Arthur  is  as  usual,  the  most  tender  of  hus- 
bands. No  one  could  be  more  gallant  or  more  attentive.  He 
seems  to  divine  all  my  tastes,  my  most  secret  desires  Our 
solitude  is  the  same.  We  live  for  each  other  only.  For  some 
days  past  the  weather  is  gloomy  and  wet,  and  the  walking 
out  of  doors  impossible.  The  day  seems  so  very  long  !  Ar- 
thur looks  at  himself  a  great  deal  in  the  glass.  He  is  tho 
least  in  the  world  a  coxcomb,  my  Arthur  !  And  so  then,  it  is 
true  what  they  say,  that  men  think  of  themselves  before  any- 
body else. 

Junelst — Arthur  grows  absent  and  taciturn.  I  do  not 
know  why— I  that  am  ordinarily  so  merry  and  light  hearted, 
I  now  have  my  moments  of  sadness.  To  kill  time  I  amuse 
myself  with  writing  down  those  stages  of  my  honeymoon. 
Arthur,  with  a  professional  tone  which  does  not  become  him, 
reprehends  my  literary  turn,  and  calls  me  a  blue-stocking! 
"Ink,"  he  said  with  a  sneer  to-day,  "looks  out  of  place  upon 
rosy  fingers."  I  had  not  before  perceived  that  he  is  naturally 
of  a  sneering  and  contradictory  disposition.  It  is  a  mean 
kind  of  fault. 

June  10th. — As  in  the  days,  alas  !  so  long  gone  by,  when  I 
gave  myself  up  to  intoxicating  dreams  of  happiness,  I  arose 
to-day  with  the  dawn.  I  hoped  to  find  in  the  woods  and 
fields  the  sweet  emotion  of  former  times.  I  called  Arthur  to 
accompany  me  ;  but  he  had  already  gone  out  with  the  sports- 
men, and  his  pursuit  now  occupies  all  his  days.     I  cannot 
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conceive  what  pleasure  men  take  in  killing  poor  beasts  that 
have  never  done  them  any  harm.  Bnt  they  say  they  have 
need  of  excitement.  Arthur!  oh  heaven,  has  it  already 
come  to  this. 

June  20rA. — When  iva  were  first  married,  Arthur  slept 
with  his  head  bare.  Xow.  horror !  he  covers  his  beautiful 
head  with  a  vulgar  cotton  night-cap.  Is  it,  possible  that  a 
gentleman  bom  can  submit  to  such  inelegant  carefulness  ! 

June-  i'ld. — To-day  Arthur  came  back  from  the  chase  with 
a  cigar- in  his  mouth.  This  horrid  odor  follows  me  every- 
where.    Decidedly  my  husband  has  all  the  vices  of  mankind. 

June  24f  A. — Our  days  are  now  passed  without  our  exchang- 
ing a  word.  I  am  almost  always  alone.  If  he  ccmes  for  me 
a  moment,  he  reads,  gapes,  and  does  not  look  at  me.  If 
tears  come  in  spite  of  me,  he  leaves  the  room,  whistling  the 
air  of  a  new  opera. 

June  25th. — We  have  quarrelled  and  pretty  seriously  too. 
I  have  determined  to  submit  no  longer  to  his  tyranny.  I  have 
known  him  at  last — he's  a  common-minded,  pretentions,  vul- 
garian, with  patrician  airs  ;  a  fool,  with  a  frisky  flourish  of 
a  counting  house  clerk.    For  the  rest,  he  is  my  husband. 

June  25rA. — The  monster  !  He  has  deserted  me  !  He  has 
gone  to  Paris,  doubtless  to  swear  to  another  the  devotion  he 
once  pretended  for  me. 

[To  avoid  similar  calamities,  and  to  lengthen  out  the  honey- 
moon to  a  green  old  age.  we  would  recommend  young  people 
to  read  Combe's  Physiology — Fowler  on  Matrimony — and  Dr. 
Rosch  on  the  Xervous  Diseases  of  'Women.  A  careful  peru- 
sal of  these  works  before  marriage,  would  serve  to  put  both 
parties  on  the  right  track  for  along  and  pleasant  honeymoon.] 

The  Carsox  League. — A  new  and  very  important  tem- 
perance movement  has  recently  been  commenced  by  the  law- 
loving  and  law-abiiiing  citizens  of  Syracuse,  Xeir  York,  de- 
signed to  "put  to  rout"  those  who  violate  not  only  "the 
iaws  of  the  land,"  but  also  the  laws  of  God,  by  dealing  out 
that  which  has  damned,  and  is  damning  the  todies  and  souU 
of  men. 

This  League  has  been  formed  with  a  view  of  hastening 
the  slow  steps  of  a  tardy  law,  and  of  giving  efficiency  to  that 
law  which  had  become  almost  a  dead  letter.  Politicians  will 
not  prosecute  those  by  whose  votes  they  are  elected  to  office. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  good  men  combining,  and  without  re- 
ference to  political  parties,  giving  force  to  these  laws,  origin- 
ally designed  to  protect  the  people.  We  herewith  present  the 
Coxsi  mn  iox  and  By-La^s  of  this  league,  which  we  com- 
mend as  an  act  of  noble  moral  heroism,  worthy  of  being  fol- 
lowed by  every  community. 

Co>  stitui  iox  of  the  Carsox  League — "We,  the  inhabi- 
tants of ,  feeling  that  our  obligations  as  men.  our 

duties  as  parents  and  citizens,  and  our  responsibilities  as 
Christians,  imperiously  demand  that  stringent  and  effective 
measures  be  taken  to  suppress  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage,  gambling  and  other  kindred  vices,  and 
also  that  a  line  of  demarkalion  be  drawn  so  definite  and  so 
plain,  that  the  community  may  know  who  are  decided,  act- 
ing Temperance  men,  and  who  are  not;  and  believing  that 
the  time  has  arrived,  when  such  measures  should  be  adopted 
and  prosecuted. — do  therefore 

Resolve,  That  we  organize  a  Moral  Mutual  Protection 
Company,  which  shall  be  entitled  the  Carson  League  of 
•;  whose  mode  of  operations  shall  be  as  follows  : 


Its  first  object  will  be  the  establishment  of  a  Fund  of  • 
Thousand  Dollars  or  upwards,  which  shall  consist  of  equal 
shares  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  each.  To  raise  this  sum, 
every  person  becoming  a  member  shall  give  his  or  her  -STote 
for  one  share  or  more,  without  interest.  The  fund  thus  raised 
shall  be  subject  to  an  equal  taxation,  sufficient  to  defray  ex- 
penses for  the  suppression  of  selling  Rum  as  a  beverage. 
Gambling  and  other  kindred  vices.  We  agree  to  be  governed 
by  the  following  Constitution,  By-Laws  and  Pledge  : 
coxsTrrunox . 

Article  1st.  This  Company  shall  be  called  the  Temper- 
ance League  of  the  town  of . 

Akt.  2d.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, seven  Directors,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  Auditing 
Committee  of  three,  whcse  term  of  cfSce  shall  continue  one 
year  from  the  time  of  their  election. 

Akt.  3d.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tbe  President  to  preside  at 
all  the  meetings  of  the  Company,  according  to  received  Par- 
liamentary Rules.  The  Vice  President  shall  preside  in  his 
absence. 

Abt.  4th.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
have  a  general  oversight  of  the  operations  of  the  Company 
to  direct  all  prosecutions,  assess  an  equal  taxation  on  all  the 
funds  raised,  as  circumstances  may  require  ;  to  call  extra 
meetings  of  the  Company,  and  discharge  all  other  duties  in- 
cumbent on  them  as  such  directors. 

Abt.  5th.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  a 
faithful  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Company,  and 
enroll  the  names  of  all  persons  who  may  become  Stockholders, 
with  the  number  and  amount  of  such  shares,  and  the  assess- 
made  on  them. 

Art,  6th.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  keep 
faithfully  all  the  funds  of  the  Company,  and  disburse  none 
except  upon  a  check  of  the  Auditing  Committee.  He  shall 
enter  in  a  book,  obtained  for  that  purpose,  all  such  receipts 


;  and  disbursements  when  made,  collect  such  assessments, 
;  credit  them  when  paid,  and  report  the  state  of  the  treasury 
;  when  required  by  the  Company,  and  shall  give  bonds  for  the 
<  safe  keeping  of  monies  that  may  be  entrusted  to  him  as  the 
:   Board  of  Directors  may  require. 

Art.  7th.  It  shall  be'  the  duty  of  the  Auditing  Committee 
;   to  receive  all  demands  against  the  Company,  occasioned  by 
legal  prosecutions,  or  in  any  other   manner,  carefully  to  ex- 
amine and  audit  all  proper  demands,  draw  a  check  on  the 
'   Treasurer  for  the  amount  due  upon  the  demands  thus  audited 
;   and  report  to  the  Company  whenever  required  by  a  majority 
of  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting  thereof. 

Art.  sth.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Prosecuting  Commit- 
tee, to  attend  strictly  to  all  suits  brought  by  the  Company 
against  any  violators  of  the  law ;  to  confer  with  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  in  no  case  wha:ever,  commence  any  prosecu- 
tion, except  under  the  sanction  or  by  the  direction  of  said 
Board. 

Art.  9th.  Lpon  the  decease  or  removal  from  the  town  of 
any  Stockholder  of  this   Company,  his  stock  so  pledged,   or 
I    note  given,  shall  be  ever  after  null  and  void. 

Art.  10th,  The  Officers  of  this  Company  shall  be  elected 
by  open  nomination  and  ballot. 
.       Art.  11th,  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended, 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  stockholders,  present  at  any 
regular  meeting  called  for  that  specific  purpose. 

BT-LAWS. 

Art.  1st.  2So  member  of  the  Company,  nor  other  persons, 
shall  speak  in  our  meetings,  without  first  rising  from  his  seat 
and  addressing  the  President. 

Art.  2d.  .The  meetings  of  this  Company  shall  be  opened 
by  prayer. 

Art.  3d  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Com- 
pany by  taking  one  share  and  subscribing  to  the  follow- 
ing 

PLEDGE. 

We.  the  members  of  this  Company,  hereby  publicly  pledge 
ourselves,,  each  to  the  other,  and  to  the  world,  that  we  will 
henceforth  neither  make,  buy,  sell,  use,  nor  give  away,  any 
intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage  ;  and  that  we  will  vote  for 
none  but  Temperance  men  for  any  Town,  County,  or  State 
Office,  and  for  such  Temperance  men  only,  as  are  in  some 
way  publicly  pledged  to  give  both  their  personal  and  official 
influence,  to  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  a  Law  for  the 
suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  above  Constitution  has  been  amended,  by  striking  out 
everything  relating  to  a  prosecuting  committee,  and  giving 
to  the  executive  committee  all  the  power  thereof,  with  au- 
thority to  employ  agents  to  prosecute  rum-sellers  and  do  other 
business. 

Here  we  have  a  basis  for  the  complete  suppression  of  rum- 
selling.  Let  it  be  everywhere  adopted,  and  this  monstrous 
vice  will  cease  to  curse  mankind.  This  same  League  pub- 
lish a  very  excellent  weekly  newspaper,  which  will  serve  as 
a  medium  of  communication  between  all  the  members,  and 
those  who  sympathize  with  them.  The  paper  is  well  edit- 
ed— full  of  life  and  vigor — with  a  high  moraldeterminationto 
battle  down  the  wall,  and  break  up  the  hiding  places  of  desper- 
ate and  inhuman  men.  The  price  of  this  paper  is  only  $[.00  a 
year.  Address  '■  The  Caesox  League,"  Syracuse.  Xe^r- 
York. 


The  Xew  Co.time. — From  a  paragraph  in  a  late  number 
of  Gcdey's  Ladies  Book,  it  is  inferable  that  the  new  costume 

;  will  be  opposed,  on  the  ground  that  it  hides  fewer  physical 
deformities  than  the  old.  For  example,  if  a  Fashionable 
Lady  should  chance  to  be  afflicted  with  a  curved  spine. — as 
thousands  of  them  are, — the  new  costume  would  not  so  effec- 
tually conceal  it,  as  the  old  extra  skirts  are  not  worn  with 
the  new  ;  while  from  three  to  seven  petticoats  are  put  on,  with 
ever  so  much  padding  and  stuffing,  with  the  old.  (See  our 
Fashion  plates  in  present  number.)  From  this  argument,  it 
appears  that  these  unfortunate  cripples  are  to  determine  the 
fashions  for  others,  and  compel  all  well  formed  and  perfectly 
de-veloped  women  to  disfigure  themselves,  in  order  that  the 
faults  of  their  unfonunate  sisters  may  be  kept  from  view. 
Will  sensible  womex  submit  to  this  ?  As  well  might  a.few 
one-legged  men  insist  on  ns  two-legged  ones  walking  with 

;   crutches. 

It  is  said  that  the  high  stock  and  ^cravat  worn  around  the 
necks  of  men,  was  first  introduced  to   cover  up  scrofulous 

■  sores  on  the  neck  of  a  royal  person  afflicted  with  "  King's 
Evil."' — the  invention  of  a  tailor.  We  need  not  inform  the 
world  how  general  this  fashion  has  become.  Its  total  aban- 
donment would  at  once  remove  much  of  the  common  "  sore 
throat,"  peculiar  to  men  who  keep  the  neck  tied  up  in  tight 
cloths,  or  encased  in  closely  fitting  stocks. 

TTtnn  Tons. — "  It  is  hard  times,"  says  the  young  man,  as 
he  puffs  a  three  cent  cigar,  or  pays  twenty-five  cents  for  a 
theatre  or  circus  ticket — "  It's  hard  times,  and  I  can't  take  a 
paper." 

"  It  is  hard  times,"  says  the  middle-aged  man.  as  he  pays 
!  for  a  pound  of  tea,  a  lot  of  coffee,  and  a  gallon  of  rum  ;  all 
;  worse  than  useless — "It  is  hard  times,  and  I  can't  afford  to 
;   pay  for  a  paper." 


"  The  times  are  hard,"  says  the  man  with  a  large  family  • 
"  I  have  six  children  to  clothe,  feed,  and  provide  a  school  for  ; 
I  can't  afford  to  have  a  newspaper."  Poor  man !  what  a  pity 
he  does  not  know  that  three  months'  schooling  in  a  year 
with  a  good  weekly  paper,  would  be  better  for  his  children 
than  six  months'  schooling  without  the  pacer. 

"The  times  are  hard,"  says  the  young  woman,  as  she 
gives  twenty-five  cents,  just  for  a  ribbon  to  wear  around  her 
neck—"  the  times  are  so  hard  I  cannot  subscribe  for  your 
paper,  though  I  like  it,  an3  should  be  glad  to  have  it."  Poor 
girl! 

Now,  my  friendly  advice  to  these  and  all  others,  is,  to  con- 
sider a  good  paper  as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  quite  as 
needful  to  the  mind  as  raiment  or  food  for  the  body,  and  al- 
ways to  be  received  before  amusement,  ornament,  or  the 
gratification  of  any  artificial  appetite  or  fashionable  whim. 
If  you  don't  like  the  Boat,  take  some  other  paper.  Be  sure 
to  have  one.  and  teach  yourselves  to  regard  a  good  paper  as 
indispensable. — Portland  Pleasure  Boat. 

Those  who  take  the  Water  Cure  Journal  "  can't  afford 
to  do  without  it."  Already  it  has  saved  many  a  family  from 
a  prodigious  heap  of  "  bills,"  such,  for  example,  as  Tea  bills, 
Coffee  bills,  Tobacco  bills,  Liquor  bills,  Auction  bills,  and 
those  worst  of  all  other  known  bills,  we  refer  to  Doctors' 
bills,  which  are  always  the  same,  no  matter  whether  the  pa- 
tient is  killed  or  cured.  Then,  as  to  ■'■fashionable''1  bills,  we 
guess  they,  too,  will  be  somewhat  reduced,  even  in  propor- 
tion to  the  reduction  in  the  length  of  dresses  worn  by  wo- 
men. And  if  so.  what  a  saving  ! !  and  all  this  through  the 
influence  of  the  Watlr  Cure  Journal.  For.  be  it  remem- 
bered, we  claim  to  have  set  this  (dress)  ball  in  motion,  and 
it  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  all  creation,  in  this  branch  of 
human  labor  and  human  industry.  Xot.  we  submit  these 
considerations  to  the  world,  and  his  mother;  and  ask,  are 
they  sufficient,  why  the  world  and  his  father  should  not  sus- 
tain this  water-loving,  life-encouraging,  world-reforming 
publication  1  We  submit  this  cause  to  an  impartial  jury,  and 
patiently  await  their  decision  and  their  dollars. 

Ixtft.t.tgext,  honorable,  and  honest  men,  who  feel  their 
accountability  to  God,  will  not  respect  an  unjust  civil  or 
man-made  law,  in  violation  of  his  own  sense  of  right  and 
duty  ;  but,  CHEtST-like,  he  will  seek  to  introduce  a  better 
order  of  things — an  order  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. When  will  politicians  learn  the  impracticability  of 
pursuing  an  opposite  course  ? 

When  the  moral  sense  of  our  community  (we  refer  to  the 
American  community)  has  been  outraged  by  foreign  or  do- 
mestic foes,  our  people  will  again,  just  as  surely,  "  throw  the 
tea  overboard,"  as  they  did  in  1776.  We  are  all  sovereigns 
in  this  country,  and  the  people  make  and  break  the  laws.  A 
bad,  unnatural  law  cannot  long  stand  on  our  statute  books, 
for  it  will  not  be  respected,  and  it  cannot  be  enforced. 

SrxGULAB  Ixctdext.  —  A  friend  of  ours  has  an  old  turkey 
cock,  which  for  four  weeks  has  remained  on  the  roost  all  day 
on  Sabbath,  but  on  Monday  he  invariably  comes  down,  and 
acts  like  any  other  turkey.  He  is  more  circumspect  than 
our  bipeds  usually  are. — Exchange  paper. 

[Dou't  believe  a  word  of  it. — Water  Cure  Journal. 

Ixyoluxtart  Spermatorrhea. — E.  C.  C  This  disease  re- 
quires strict  hygienic  habits,  rather  than  active  water-treat- 
ment, except  when  connected  with  a  general  inflammatory  or 
feverish  state  of  the  body,  when  both  are  necessary. 

The  Fathers  of  the  CrnES — A  Chicago  correspondent 
complains  :  "  The  common  council  of  our  '  Garden  City'  has 
passed  an  ordinance  against  bathing  within  the  city  limits, 
while  every  encouragement  is  given  to  doctors,  drug-venders 
and  ramsellers,  &c."  We  never  could  understand  the  pro- 
priety of  much  of  the  city  legislation  even  hereabout.  We 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  us.  give  a  reason,  why  a  person  is 
not  allowed  to  wash  himself  clean,  when  as  many  as  please 
to  do  so  can  dirty  themselves  and  others  withiu  the  city  lim- 
its. We  could  never  understand  why  the  sale  of  bread  and 
beef  was  prohibited  on  the  sabbath,  while  the  grog  and  to- 
bacco shops  do  their  most  profitable  business  on  that  day. — 
But  city  fathers  are  not  like  other  fathers. 

Aggravated  Dtspepsia.— Mrs.  L.  M.M.  Ewing.  You  can- 
not be  treated  well  under  the  circumstances,  without  going 
to  an  establishment  for  a  few  weeks.  Doubtless  there  is 
some  local  difficulty,  which  requires  mechanical  treatment. 
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Vapor  Baths. — A  "  working  man"  can  purchase  apparatus 
for  vapor  baths,  of  different  kinds,  in  this  city  at  almost  any 
price,  say  from  $5  to  $50.     The  sulphur  we  don't  deal  in. 

Almost  a  Predicament. — W.  P.  writes  :  "  I  belong  to  the 
Hydropathic  school,  understand  physiology,  believe  in  the 
doctrines  of  Graham,  and  am  a  phrenologist  I  desire  to  be 
useful,  but  am  so  far  in  advance  of  public  sentiment  that  I 
get  but  little  to  do."  &c.  You  are  in  the  condition  that  most 
intelligent  reformers  are,  a  part  of  their  lives,  at  least.  Lec- 
ture on  the  subjects  you  mention,  and  practice  what  you  can, 
and  you  will  in  due  time  bring  the  people  so  near  your  posi- 
tion, that  you  and  they  can  mutually  benefit  each  other.  If- 
you  can  lecture  on  hydropathy  well,  you  can  do  much  for 
yourself  and  the  public,  and  we  can  tell  you  how — the  mo- 
dus operandi. 

General  Debility. — C.  E.  D.  The  case  of  the  lady  you 
mention  is  probably  connected  with  displacement.  She  can 
be  relieved  by  persevering  with  the  dripping  sheet,  frequent 
sitz-baths  and  the  wet  girdle  ;  but  to  ensure  a  radical  cure, 
she  requires  mechanical  treatment.  The  case  of  epilepsy 
will  undoubtedly  recover  under  home-treatment.  The  half- 
baths  and  sitz-baths  are  the  most  important,  with  considera- 
ble friction  to  the  abdomen. 

Luns  Chills,  &c. — Mrs.  M.  F.  Your  husband  should  be 
sweated  but  a  little  in  the  wet  sheet,  as  itwould  weaken  him 
too  much.  As  soon  as  perspiration  fairly  starts,  take  him  out 
and  apply  the  dripping  sheet.  He  ought  to  have  soft  water 
by  all  means  ;  but  water  "  cleansed  with  ashes"  is  only  made 
still  more  impure,  although  it  feels  soft  and  slippery  to  the 
finger.  By  soft  water  hydropathists  mean  pure  water.  The 
child,  suffering  from  enlarged  spleen  with  diarrhce,  requires 
a  very  strict  diet  of  brown  bread,  crackers,  potatoes,  good 
fruit  and  the  like,  with  a  daily  rub-sheet  and  hip-bath. 

Consumption. — C.  H.,  Emerald  Grove,  Wis.     The  case  of   j 
your  friend  is    at  best  very  doubtful.     Tepid  half  and  sitz-    I 
baths  are  all  that  are  advisable  under  (he  circumstances. —    J 
The  chest  wrapper  may  be  worn  if  it  does  not  chill  him  too 
much. 

Approved  Deferred  Articles. — We  have  on  file  for  publi- 
cation :  "  Cases  of  Home  Treatment,"  by  S.  H.  "  The  Sui- 
cide's Grave,"  by  J.  L.  A.  "  Isn't  it  Murder,"  by  E.  P.,  M. 
D.  "Home  Treatment  in  Pregnancy  and  Childbirth,"  by 
M.  F.  R.  "  Let  Nature  and  Capacity  control,"  by  H.  W.  S. 
"Physicians  vs.  Reformers,"  by  I.  H.  H.  "  Cases  in  Home 
Practice,"  by  H.  S.,  Jr.  "  Water-Cure  in  Typhus,  Harmless 
Deception,"  by  Prof.  J.  M  C.  "  Water-Cure  in  Families," 
by  C.  M.  W.  "  Female  Midwives,"  by  C.  M.  "  Water- 
Cure  at  Home  and  Abroad — A  Case  of  Cholera  Infantum," 
by  H.  M.  "Early  Experience  in  Water-Cure,"  by  E.  S. 
R.,  and  several  other  valuable  contributions  ;  all  of  which 
will  appear  in  due  time. 

E.  C.  T.  Your  "  Address  to  Females,"  although  sensible, 
is  respectfully  declined.  We  fear  it  would  be  replied  to  with 
equal  sense,  and  still  greater  sarcasm. 

SJnnk  ItotunL 

Woman  and  Her  Needs.  By  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith,  author 
of  the  Sinless  Child,  Lost  Angel,  etc.  etc.  12mo.  ISO  pa- 
ges, price  25  cents.  New  York  :  Fowlers  &  Wells,  pub- 
lishers. 

Than  the  moral,  intellectual,  social,  and  physical  develop-  I 
ment  and  perfection  of  Woman,  perhaps  no  other  work  of 
equal  importance  can  be  named  or  engaged  in.  Hitherto 
the  women  of  the  world  have  been  engaged  in  pursuits  other 
than  that  now  called  for  by  the  present  advanced  state  of 
commerce,  mechanism,  and  the  arts.  The  question  now  agi- 
tating the  minds  of  many  Reformers  is  this  : — "How  may 
the  condition  of  woman  be  improved  ?"  Mrs.  Smith  will  prove 
a  good  adviser.     The  present  work  contains  : 

CHAPTER  I. 

Those  who  feel  the  pressure  of  evils  are  morally  bound  to 
seek  redress — Our  institutions  are  to  be  trusted — Our  institu- 
tions of  a  kind  to  challenge  an  intimate  search  into  human 
rights  on  the  part  of  women — Conventions — Woman  an  in- 
telligent, distinct  individual — The  Woman  view. 
chapter  II. 

Women  limited  by  in-door  labor— Denied  a  voice  in  the  law 
-^Opinion   created   for  us  by  men — Religious  abuses  and 


monkish  denials,  the  growth  of  the  masculine  mind — Wo- 
man has  stooped  from  her  high  place — Her  unlikeness  not 
inferiority. 

chapter  III. 

Women  are  accused  of  a  love  of  notoriety — The  safety  of  a 
womanly  recognition — Women  must  receive  their  happi- 
ness according  to  received  opinion  ;  not  as  a  bounty  from 
God,  but  tolerated  by  man — They  are  made  artful  by  op- 
pression— If  liberty  be  safe  to  men,  it  is  so  also  to  women. 
chapter  IV. 

The  standard  of  womanhood  to  be  taken  from  the  noblest 
types  of  the  sex — Girls  trained  in  reference  to  marriage — 
Men  and  women  often  unadapted  to  marriage — Property 
confers  dignity. 

chapter  r. 

Woman  occupies  a  false  position — She  would  be  dissociated 
from  labor  in  a  true  state  of  society — At  present  her  affec- 
tions are  abarter  for  rank  or  property — The  great  Contract, 
or  Marriage. 

chapter  VI. 

Sometimes  a  salary  paid  for  a  housekeeper  the  true  position, 
instead,  of  the  taking  of  a  wife — A  contract  should  be  se- 
cure from  violation — Evils  that  only  a  reformed  public 
opinion  can  relieve — Evils  arriving  from  premature  mar- 
riage. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Truth  hereafter  to  be  developed  in  regard  to  the  great  law  of 
Love — Marriage  should  be  a  sacrament,  not  a  mere  civil 
contract — No  Divorce  in  a  true  state  of  society. 
CHAPTER  Vm. 

Men  and  women  often  disinclined  to  marriage — Incompetent 
to  the  relation — Superiority  in  women  regarded  with  dis- 
trust—The same  laws  cannot  belong  to  every  pulse  of  wo- 
manhood— A  great  nature  will  make  itself  felt. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
The  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul  holy,  unless   contaminated 
by  an  evil  life — Public  and  private  scandal — The  inmost 
law. 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  new  testimony — Man  has  been  blindly  and  ignorantly 
oppressive — Entire  freedom  the  right  of  humanity. 
CHAPTER  XI. 

The  popular  estimate  of  the  conjugal  relation — Falseness 
and  subterfuge  inculcated  by  many  who  affect  to  lead 
opinion. 

CONCLUSION. 
God  is  the  searcher  of  hearts,  as  a  revealer — He  did  not  im- 
part faculties  merely  to  tempt  and  delude,  but  for  obedient 
and  enlightened  use. 

[By  this  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  Book.  It  will  be 
found  exceedingly  entertaining  to  all  who  desire  the  well- 
being  of  woman,  and,  through  her,  the  improvement  of  the 
race.] 

The  Ladies  of  the  Covenant.  Memoirs  of  distinguished 
Scottish  Female  Characters,  embracing  the  Period  of  the 
Covenant  and  the  Persecution.  By  James  Anderson. — 
New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 

The  two  great  channels  of  popular  influence  in  book  pub- 
lication at  present  in  the  United  States,  are  the  lady  and  the 
religious  interests.  Of  well-written  books  of  sound  moral 
and  domestic  treatment,  as  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  Grace 
Aguilar,  and  others,  tens  of  thousands  are  circulated  among 
lady  readers.  Another  class  has  arisen  of  an  historical  in- 
terest, of  which  the  sex  is  the  special  subject,  as  Miss  Strick- 
land's Queens  of  England  and  Scotland,  Mrs.  Ellet's  Wo- 
men of  America.  The  Rev.  James  Anderson  has  united  these 
two  topics  in  the  Ladies  of  the  Covenant;  a  biographical, 
with  a  general  historical  view  of  the  trials  and  persecutions 
of  non-conformity  in  Scotland  in  the  old  days  of  prelatical 
tyranny.  A  contest  with  the  ruling  powers,  partaking  of  so 
much  of  the  family  interest,  common  to  the  Scottish  politics 
of  the  period,  necessarily  brought  out  the  resources  and  char- 
acter of  woman.  This  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  this 
well-prepared  volume  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Covenant.  Noble 
names  figure  in  the  list,  of  the  Lindsay,  Campbell,  Doug- 
lass. Rutherford  and  other  divines  appear  on  this  stage  of 
private  and  public  life.  The  narrative  has  been  faithfully 
entered  upon,  after  original  research  among  historical  MSS., 
the  Wodrow  and  others  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  several  state- 
ments are  fortified  by  constant  references  at  the  foot  of  each 
page — a  habit  of  late  too  much  neglected  in  books  for  popu- 
lar circulation. 

[Thus  says  the  Literary  World — and  we  endorse  the  state- 
ment. Our  Women  (we  do  not  like  the  term  Ladies  in  this 
connection)  are  beginning  to  make  themselves  conspicuous 


in  the  world.  Hitherto  the  glory  has  been  claimed  by  des- 
perate men,  who  have  figuied  in  the  field  of  (murder)  battle. 
We  are  glad  the  Womem  are  making  an  effort  in  their  own 
behalf,  instead  of  flirting  with  brass  buttons,  or  running  af- 
ter gew-gaws.  The  volume  before  us  contains  490  l2mo. 
pages,  well  printed  and  bound,  and  is  sold  for  $1  25.] 

The  Solar  Ray — In  four  sections,  comprising,  The  Zend- 
Aresta.  with  notes,  History  of  the  Solar  Men,  and  the  An- 
cient Theologies.  The  Sun  Hieroglyphic  of  God  and  Prac- 
tical Revelations  of  the  Solar  Ray.  The  Trinity.  The  In- 
carnation, by  M.  Edgeworth  Lazarus,  M.  D.  Fowlers  & 
Wells,  Publishers. 

The  latter  two  sections  of  this  work  now  appear  among 
our  publications,  composing  the  first  of  a  series  of  works 
whose  influence  will  not  be  ephemeral,  and  whose  readers  are 
likely  to  be  every  year  more  numerous  for  a  long  while  to 
come,  if  we  may  judge  of  their  quality  by  the  present.  The 
author  exhibits  the  operation  of  natural  laws  hitherto  con- 
sidered as  abstractions  of  astronomy  and  theology,  in  their  ap- 
plication to  matters  of  daily  and  familiar  interest  which 
touch  us  all  most  nearly,  and  he  is  not  one  of  those  optimists 
who  merely  give  us  new  names  for  old  things,  but  c'early 
discriminates  between  the  harmonies  of  the  heavens,  whose 
laws  he  examines,  and  the  actual  disorder  and  evil  of  the 
earth,  where  it  remains  for  man  to  introduce  them.  It  is  a 
neat  volume  of  ISO  pages,  8vo.,  and  so  pleasantly  written, 
that  the  stars  which  it  plucks  from  the  sky  change  by  some 
love  magic  to  flowers  in  the  hair;  and  you  forgive  the  author 
for  making  you  think,  because  it  is  certain  that  he  feels,  and 
warms  you  with  the  sunshine  of  his  soul.  The  infa'libles 
will  look  b'ack  upon  it,  and  those  who  are  yoked  in  wedlock 
with  the  moral  perfections  of  modern  civilization,  will  give  it 
cold  greeting,  and  very  few  will  venture  to  express  an  un- 
qualified approbation  of  its  positions ;  but  it  will  find  its  own 
readers,  and  do  its  own  work  more  effectually  than  any  of 
those  half-breed,  limping  compromises  which  dare  not  speak 
out  for  fear  of  giving  offence.  We  commend  it  heartily  to 
every  believer  in  the  social  future  of  mankind. 

Mutt  brings  and  Musings  of  an  Invalid.    New  York  :    John 

S.  Taylor. 

The  Book  has  a  charming  look — printed  on  the  most  beau- 
tiful paper,  with  large,  well-leaded  types,  in  the  12mo.  form, 
with  ISO  pages.  But  what  a  title  !  Who  can  be  found  in  all 
these  United  States— including  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and 
South  Carolina — that  does  not  hate,  ye:;,  detest,  a  "  mut- 
terer  ?"  All  instinctively  exclaim  "Get  out!"  Yet  in  this 
first  and  only  instance  on  record,  we  have  an  agreeable,  in- 
structive, laughable  mutterer.  Then  in  his  musings,  we  find 
Philosophical  questions  started— Reforms  suggested,  exhibit- 
ing at  once  an  intellect  well  developed,  together  with  a  be- 
nevolent spirit  running  through  the  whole.  Were  we  re- 
quested to  prescribe  for  the  Invalid  author,  we  should  advise 
him  to  drop  Blue-pills,  and  take  a  course  of  Hydropathy. — 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  so  far  mend  him,  as  to 
enable  him  to  comply  with  certain  commands  found  in  the 
Bible,  in  regard  to  multiplying,  replenishing,  etc.  etc. 

Americans  Warned  of  Jesuitism,  or  the  Jesuits  Unveiled. — 
By  John  Claudius  Pitrat,  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
France.  Founder  and  Ex-Editor  of  the  Journal  "LaPresse 
du  Peuple,"  in  Paris,  and  formerly  a  Romish  Priest.  New 
York:    J.  S.  Redfield.    1851. 

The  character,  objects,  aims,  motives,  and  ability  of  these 
two  books  are  so  well  indicated  by  their  titles,  which  we  copy 
in  full,  that  there  is  no  need  of  adding  a  word  of  comment  in 
explanation.  One  small  book,  if  faithfully  read,  would  be 
sufficient  to  expose  the  villainy  and  irreligion  of  priestcraft, 
while  all  the  books  in  the  world  would  be  insufficient  to  con- 
tain the  details  of  the  unc'ean,  cruel  and  debasing  acts  of 
those  who  style  themselves  the  servants  of  God,  and  assume 
the  office  of  teacher  of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity. — 
With  a  conviction  that  all  books  of  the  class  do  some  good, 
it  gives  us  particular  satisfaction  to  recommend  these  last 
contributions  to  the  great  stock  of  literature  of  the  kind,  to 
the  notice  of  the  public. 

The  Human  Body  and  its  Connection  with  Man.    Illustrated 
by  the  principal  organs.     By  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Member 
of  the    Koyal    College  of  Surgeons  of  England.     Price, 
$L  25.    New  York  :   For  sale  by  Fowlers  &  Wells. 
A  handsome  12mo.  vol.  of  about  400  pages — divided  into 

sections,  under  the  following  headings  :  "  The  Human  Brain  ; 

The  Human  Lungs;  Assimilation,  and  its  Organs  ;  Thellu- 
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man  Heart ;  The  Human  Skin  ;  The  Human  Form  ;  Health'; 
Appendix." 

At  a  future  time  we  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  Eook 
in  which  the  author  has  given  us  a  chapter  on  Hydropathy. 

The  Scientific  American.  A  new  volume  of  this  excellent 
paper  has  recently  been  commenced,  with  improvements. 
A  new  dress,  with  numerous  illustrations,  and  an  unex- 
ceptional form,  published  at  a  low  price,  places  this  Jour- 
nal of  Utility,  Industry,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  beyond  the 
reach  of  competition. 

It  is  the  Mechanism  of  our  people  which  has  gained  for  ns 
the  supremacy  on  the  seas.  We  have  there  already  surpassed 
the  world  in  the  use  of  steam  and  the  wind.  Nor  is  the  end 
of  improvement  yet  reached.  The  Constructtveness  of  our 
Nation  is  being  daily  developed,  through  the  influence  of  our 
mechanical  publications — and  among  the  most  efficient  and 
popular,  we  may  name  the  Scientific  American.  Published 
weekly,  by  Munn  &  Company,  at  I  US  Fulton  st ,  New  York. 
Terms,  only  $2  a  year. 


WATER-CURE   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Yellow  Springs  Water-Cure  Establishment— Dr.  A. 
Cheney  &  Co.,  Proprietors.  Terms:  For  board  and  treat- 
ment, $S  per  week  ;  payment  made  weekly.  Friends  accom- 
panying patients,  and  occupying  the  same  room,  half  price. 
Visitors  not  under  special  medical  treatment,  but  having  free 
access  to  the  baths,  $5  a  week. 

Patients  to  bring  two  cotton  and  one  linen  sheet,  two  com- 
forts, two  blankets,  four  towels,  and  some  old  linen  for  band- 
ages. Patients  not  bringing  the  above,  will  be  charged  fifty 
cents  a  week  extra. 

Further  particulars  can  be  ascertained  by  personal  appli- 
cation or  by  letter,  directed  to  Dr.  A.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Yellow 
Springs,  Green  county,  Ohio,  or  to  Dr.  G.  W.  Bigler,  Propri- 
etors, north-west  corner  of  Fourth  and  Race  streets,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

This  establishment  is  located  one  mile  south  of  the  old 
Yellow  Springs,  and  a  few  rods  east  of  the  Little  Miama  Rail- 
road, in  an  extremely  healthy  and  romantic  region  of  coun- 
try. _  Some  of  the  hills  on  this  property  are  within  a  few  feet 
as  high  as  the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  buildings  were  recently  erected  expressly  for  their 
present  purpose,  and  capable  of  accommodating  sixty  pa- 
tients, and  are  fitted  up  with  baths  and  all  other  conveni- 
ences necessary.  They  are  located  near  the  top  of  a  hill,  in 
a  very  elevated  position,  commanding  a  fine  prospect,  with 
nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land  attached,  principally  wood- 
land. There  is  abundance  of  the  purest  water  on  the  prem- 
ises, being  above  fifty  never  failing  springs,  besides  a  run- 
ning stream  which  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  grounds  : 
giving  an  inexhaustible  supply,  making  it  peculiarly  adapted 
for  an  establishment  of  this  kind. 

Rheumatic,  nervous,  consumptive  patients,  or  those  labor- 
ing under  any  chronic  or  lingering  disease,  should  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  treatment  at  this   £    vis,  M.  D.,  Office  239  Alain-street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
establishment.     In  most  cases  a  cure  may  be  relied  on.  i 

The  trains  leave  Cincinnati  at  half  past  5,  a.  m.,  and  at  \ 
half  past  2  p.  m,  arriving  at  the  Yellow  Springs  at  9  a.  m 
and  quarter  before  7  p.  m  ,  and  leave  Springfield  at  6  a  m. 
and  6  p.  m.,  arriving  at  the  Springs  at  quarter  before  7  a.  m. 
and  quarter  before  7  p.  m.  By  giving  previous  notice  by 
letter  directed  to  Dr.  A.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Yellow  Springs,  a  car- 
riage will  be  in  waiting  to  convey  patients  to  their  destina- 
tion. Nov.  6t. 


V  inter  Arrangement.— The  Glen  Haven  "Water-Cure  at 
this  date  opens  for  a  course  of  winter  treatment.  The  cli- 
mate of  "  the  Glen"  in  the  winter  is  delightful  for  invalids. 
The  establishment  has  every  facility  for  winter  treatment, 
and  the  proprietors  can  and  will  make  it  genial  and  highly 
beneficial. 

Our  prices  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  summer,  five  or  six 
dollars  a  week.  But,  desirous  to  do  good,  and  to  give  to  the 
sick  who  are  poor,  if  possible,  the  benefit  of  the  treatment, 
tve  propose  to  take  twenty  persons,  if  so  many  choose  to 
apply,  for  four  dollars  a  week,  payable  weekly— conditioned 
as  follows : — 

_  1st.  The  applicant  must  have,  in  our  judgment,  a  curable 
disease. 

2d.  He  or  she  must  be  poor  in  purse.  For  those  who  have 
money,  and  want  our  skill,  our  regular  prices  are  exceed- 
ingly reasonable. 

3d.  There  must  be  a  specified  time  during  which  they 
shall,  extraordinaries  excepted,  stay.  We  wish  to  make  the 
treatment  available,  and  so  shall  ask  time. 

4th.  If  severe  and  long  crises  occur,  they  must  meet  any 
reasonable  extra  cost. 

5th.  This  offer  does  not  include  the  use  of  packing  clothes 
or  personal  clothes  washing 

Let  not  the  poor  say  that  one  Water-Cure  does  not  open 
its  doors  to  a  certain  extent  to  them.  We  will  do  for  those 
who  avail  themselves  of  our  offer  all  that  skill  and  kindness 
can  do  to  give  them  health. 

Our  winter  route  will  be  to  Skaneateles  Junction  by  rail- 
road, from  thence  to  "the  Glen,"  by  good  livery  conveyance 
for  a  reasonable  sum.  Let  none  hesitate  to  come  for  fear 
that  the  treatment  will  be  ungenial.  All  will  be  agreeable 
and  well  calculated  to  improve  the  patient.  Address  J  c' 
Jackson.  M.D.,  Scott,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Glen  Haven,  Oct.  1,  1851.  The  Proprietors. 

Buffalo  Cold  Spring  Water-Cure  — Th's  establishment  is 
located  about  two  miles  north  of  the  city  ot  Buffalo  one  mile 
east  of  the  Niagara  river,  and  twenty  mi.es  from  Niagara 
Falls,  and  is  so  accessible  from  all  points  as  to  be  reached 
without  inconvenience  or  delay.  A  line  of  omnibusses  runs 
from  the  foot  of  Main-street,  in  Buffalo,  to  the  Cure  every 
twenty  minutes.  The  building  is  large,  airy,  and  commo- 
dious, and  the  entire  arrangement  is  such  as  to  give  it  an  air 
of  neatness,  and  render  it  a  quiet  and  comfortable  home  for 
the  invalid.  Connected  with  the  Cure  is  an  extensive  gym- 
nasium, where  a  great  variety  of  physical  exercise  is  regu- 
larly and  systematically  pursued.  The  water  is  taken  im- 
mediately from  the  celebrated  Cold  Spring,  which  for  purity 
and  coldness  is  not  excelled.  The  Medical  Department  is 
under  the  general  supervision  of  S.  M.Davis,  M  D.,  formerly 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Central  Med- 
ical College.  Dr.  James  L.  Acomb  is  medical  assistant,  and 
has  charge  of  the  Gentlemen's  Department.  Mary  M.  Tay- 
lor, a  lady  of  superior  qualifications  as  medical  scholar  and 
nurse,  has  special  charge  of  the  Female  Department. 

In  regard  to  the  position  of  our  '"Cure,"  it  is  deemed 
sufficient  to  say,  that  Buffalo  Cold  Spring  Water-Cure  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  of  the  well-conducted  establish- 
ments of  a  similar  character,  and  will  be  found  equal  to  the 
best  as  regards  the  order,  convenience,  and  desirableness  of 
its  arrangements. 

Terms. — From  $5  to  $14  per  week,  varying  according  to 
room  and  attention  required      Address,  post-paid,  S.  M.  Da- 


Worcester  Water-Cure  Institution,  No.  1  Glen  Stseet 
—  Ihis  building  was  erected  expressly  for  Hydropathic  pur- 
poses, and  embraces  all  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the 
improvement  and  enjoyment  of  patients.  The  location  is 
retired  and  overlooks  the  city. 

Terms  —For  full  board  and  treatment,  $6  to  $10  per  week, 
according  to  rooms  occupied. 

A  medical  fee  of  $2  for  first  examination  will  usually  be 
required.  ' 

Patients  are  requested  to  bring  two  coarse  cotton  and  one 
linen  sheet,  two  woolen  blankets,  one  comfortable,  and  old 
linen  for  bandages.  S.  Rogers,  M.  D.  E.  F.  Rogers  Su- 
perintendent., oct  tf 

Cleveland  Water-Cur*  Establishment— The  above 
Establishment,  having  been  put  in  fine  order,  is  now  com- 
mencing its  fourth  season  The  success  which  attended  it 
thus  iar  enables  the  subscriber  to  say  with  confidence  to  all 
who  wish  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  Water-Cure 
Treatment,  that  they  can  pursue  it  here  under  therrost  fa- 
vorable auspices  for  the  removal  of  disease.  The  location 
although  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful cities  in  the  Union,  is  still  very  retired.  The  water  is 
very  pure,  soft,  and  abundant. 

The  charge  for  board,  medical  advice,  and  all  ordinary  at- 
tendance of  nurses,  is  $8  per  week,  payable  weekly      T    T 
Sbelye,  M.D.,  Proprietor.  '00t.8t 

American  Hydropathic  Institute.— Dr.  T.  L.  NiCHOLsand 
Mrs  Gove  Nichols,  will  continue  to  receive  patients  for  con- 
sultation and  treatment,  at  their  residence,  91  Clinton  Place 
8th  street,  New  York,  until  May  1st,  1852.  Patients  apply- 
ing by  letter,  will  be  informed  of  the  first  vacancy.  Terms 
of  full  board  treatment,  $10  a  week  ;  consultations,  person- 
ally or  by  letter,  $5  ;  city  patients.  $2  a  visit. 

The  second  term  of  the  Institute  will  commence  Monday 
January  19,  1852,  and  continue  12  weeks.  Fees,  $50,  in  ad- 
vance. 

Board,  to  those  who  wish  us  to  provide  it,  three  dollars  a 
week      Text  books,  at  wholesale  prices,  and  washing  at  cost. 

Those  who  have  fully  decided  to  attend  this  term,  will 
please  make  early  application.  Nov.  It. 


;  Chenango  Water  Cure.— D.  C  B.  Barrett,  formerly  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  embraces  this  opportunity  of  informing 
his  many  friends  and  patrons,  and  those  favorable  to  a  judi- 
cious mode  of  Water  Cure  treatment,  that  he  has  withdrawn 
himself  entirely  from  the  Mount  Prospect  Water  Cure  at 
Binghamton,  New  York,  of  which  he  was  formerly  its  part- 
proprietor  and  resident  physician,  and  opened  an  establish- 
ment on  the  east  side  of  the  Chenango  river,  for  the  relief 
and  treatment  of  diseases  of  every  grade  and  character,  by 

the  U'L°/JZr\  WaT  Jh\\nf itUiT  is  l0v,Cated  T  andf   i    l  1-2  yards  wide,  besides  fourcoarse 
a,^l^!l^™lelIJr0•?Ah„e,,bf•aUtlful  a"u"s,h>nS  "llage  of   I    linen  for  bandages  will  be  desirable. 


Binghamton,  and  is  at  all  times  accessible  to  the  cars  going. 
East  or  West,  by  a  pleasant  and  picturesque  drive  of  fifteen 
minutes,  or  by  canal  to  Norwich  or  Utica,  immediately  op- 
posite the  Institution. 

Dr.  C  B.  Barrett  would,  through  the  columns  of  the  Water 
Cure  Journal,  inform  the  sick  and  afflicted  everywhere,  that 
he  has  opened  this  establishment  with  a  view  of  making  the 
Water  Cure  treatment  loilhin  the  reach  of  every  one,  by 
putting  the  treatment  at  the  low  price  of  two  dollars  a  week. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  so  low  a  aate  for  weekly  treat- 
ment, the  friends  of  the  Water  Cure  will  exert  themselves  in 
behalf  of  suffering  humanity,  and  thus  prove  themselves 
"  zealous  in  every  good  word  and  work." 

Patients  living  at  a  distance,  and  who  may,  from  a  varie- 
ty of  circumstances,  be  unable  to  attend  for  daily  treatment, 
and  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  professional  advice  of 
Dr.  Barrett,  by  sending  age,  sex,  occupation,  habits  of  life, 
and  symptoms  of  disease,  and  enclosing  one  dollar,  current 
funds — postage  invariably  to  be  pre-paid — will  receive 
prompt  attention  ;  and  full  directions,  in  a  printed  form,  will 
be  immediately  furnished,  enabling  the  patient  to  adopt  a 
judicious  course  of  treatment  at  his  own  dwelling.  Clem- 
ent B.  Barrett,  M.  D.  Nov.  6t. 


Forest  City  Water  Cure — Located  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Cayuga  lake.  The  medical  depart- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  S  0  Gleason.  M.  D.,  former  Physi- 
cian to  the  Glen  Haven  Cure.  Mrs.  R  B.  Gleason  will  take 
specific  charge  of  the  female  patienrs.  Persons  coming  from 
New  York,  and  from  the  Southern  Counties,  can  take  the 
Ithaca  Rail  Road,  which  intersects  with  New  York  and  Erie 
Rail  Road  at  Owego.  and  arrive  at  Ithaca  every  night  and 
morning.  From  the  North,  East,  and  West,  can  take  the 
stage  at  Auburn  every  morning,  or  a  steamboat  at  Cayuga 
Bridge  every  afternoon  for  Ithaca.  The  stage  leaves  Ithaca 
every  morning  for  Auburn,  passing  the  Cure. 

Terms — Board,  fuel,  lights,  medical  advice,  attendance, 
&c,  5p5  to  Sj>10  per  week,  varying  according  to  room  and  at- 
tention required.  Payments  made  weekly.  Each  patient 
will  furnish  three  good  sized  cotton  comfortables,  one  wool- 
en blanket,   and   a  linen  packing  sheet,  1  3-4  yards  long  by 

bath  towels.  Some  old 
All  business  letters  ad- 


ages 
dressed  to  Dr.  J.  F.  Burdick, 
Co.,N.  Y.,  post  paid. 


Forest  City  P.  0.,  Tompkins 
ap  6m 


Water-Cure  Institute. — Patients  will  be  treated  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  at  the  commodious  city  establishment, 
15Laight  street.  New  York,  and  at  Lebanon  Springs,  from 
May  1st  to  Nov.  1st.  Both  places  hereafter  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  T.  Trall,  and  the  domestic  manage- 
ment of  Dr  Cambel  &  Son.  Dr.  Trall  will  be  at  the  city 
institution  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  of  each  week  until 
November  1st,  and  daily  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Com- 
petent assistants  will  be  in  attendance  during  his  temporary 
absence  from  either  place.  The  terms  will  be  as  reasonable 
as  at  any  other  establishment  having  the  same  advantages, 
in  the  United  States., 

N.  B. — Dr.  TRALLhas  secured  the  assistance  of  Dr.  J.  L.Hos- 
FORD,  who  will  be  in  constant  attendance  at  the  Springs  the 
present  season.  They  are  prepared  to  treat  those  displace- 
ments and  other  local  affections  of  females,  requiring  unu- 
sual attention  to  manage  successfully,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  provided  with  all  the  requisite  mechanical  and  phy- 
siological appliances.  tf       ; 


Mount  Prospect  Water-Cure.— Binghamton,  Broome 
Co.^  N.  Y.,  accessible  six  times  a  day,  by  N.  Y.  and  Erie 
Rail  Road.  Patients  are  received  and  treated  all  the  year 
round,  without  any  reference  to  winter.  No  letters  received 
unless  the  postage  is  pre-paid.  Dr.  O.V.  Thayer.  Principal 
and  Resident  Physician.  oct.  6t — A.  P.  &  W.  C.J. 

Greenwood  Springs  Water  Cure,  Cuba,  Alleghany  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.  The  proprietors  of  this  Institution  respectfully 
announce  that  they  are  prepared  to  receive  and  treat  the  sick 
and  afflicted  during  the  coming  winter.  Terms  per  week, 
$  5  00,  payable  weekly.    J.  C  Whitaker,  J.  B.  Frasier. 

Nov.  3t. 

Eagle  House  Watep.-Cup.e,  at  Pitchersprings,  Chenango 
county,  New  York. — Dr.  A.  A.  Mason  has  returned  and  taken 
charge  of  this  establishment.  Open  for  patients.  Summer 
and  Winter.  Nov.  It. 

The  Brownsville  Water  Cure  Establishment,  under  the 
;    direction  of  Dr.  C.  B^elz,  is  open  for  the  reception  of  patients. 
Summer  and  Winter.  Ap.ly. 

For  Sale— A  Water  Cure  Establishment,  with  an  excel- 
lent practice.  Enquire,  for  further  information,  at  Fowlers 
&  Wells.— Nov.  tf. 

Water  Cure  Establishment — By  Edward  Acker,  M.  D., 
Phillipsburgh,  opposite  the  town  of  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio, 
Beaver  county,  Pa.  Sept.  ly. 

W.  H.  Collins.  Hydropathic  Physician,  Spring  Green, 
North  Providence,  R.  I.  Sept. 

Vapor  Baths. — John  Hanna,  of  86  Forsyth  street,  near 
Grand,  New  York,  will  administer  Vapor  Baths  daily,  from 
9"a  m.  to  10  p.  m.  A  female  will  be  in  attendance  to  wait 
on  ladies.  Nov.  tf.  b. 

Weber's  Anatomical  Atlas  of  the  Adult  Human  Body, 
Natural  Size. — W.  Endicott  &  Co.,  No.  59  Beekman  street, 
New  York,  have  lithographed  and  republished  from  the  orig- 
inal German  edition  (the  only  American  edition)  the  eleven 
entire  figures  contained  in  part  first  of  the  above-named  well- 
known  and  valuable  work,  by  Professor  M.  J.  Weber,  of  the 
Royal  Prussian  University  Frederick  William,  at  Bonn. — 
Figures  I.  K.  and  L.,  representing  the  veins  and  arteries,  are 
accurately  colored  from  the  original  copy,  and  the  whole 
work,  with  a  comprehensive  "  explanation,"  is  offered  for  sale 
in  sheets  and  portfolio  at  §15  per  set,  ormounted  in  the  usual 
style  of  maps  at  $25  per  set.  Nov.  It.  b. 

Noyes  Whefler,  Cranioscopist  and  Scientific  and  Practi- 
cal Phrenologist,  has  become  permanently  located  at  265 
Washington  street,  Boston,  where  he  is  prepared  to  examine 
heads,  describe  character,  capabilities,  disposition  and  tal- 
ents, write  out  characters,  and  mark  charts. 

\iZr"  Classes  formed  to  teach  the  Sciences  of  Phrenology 
and  Cranioscopy 

Books  for  Sale,  on  Phrenology,  Physiology,  Hydropathy, 
Electropathy,  Magnetism  and  Psychology. 

Subscriptions  received  for  the  Phrenological  Journal  and 
the  Water  Cure  Journal.    Office  open  Day  and  Evening. 

Nov.  It.  b, 
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Pumps  Fire  Engines,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  etc.— The 
subscriber  manufactures  Double  Acting  Lift  and  Force 
Pumps  -well  calculated  for  Factories.  Mines,  Breweries, 
IronWorks,  Railroads,  Water  Stations,  Water  Boats,  Steam- 
boats and  Ships,  family  purposes,  Stationary  or  Movable 
Fire  Engines,  etc. 

The  above  Pumps,  from  their  simple  construction  and  lit- 
tle liability  to  disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  supplying 
Water-Cure  establishments  with  water,  (when  not  supplied 
by  a  natural  source,)  and  can  be  worked  in  various  ways, 
either  by  water  power,  horse  power,  steam  or  manual  power, 
besides  using  the  same  powers  for  many  other  purposes, 
when  not  in  use  for  raising  water,  or  even  at  the  same  time. 
Water  can  be  carried  over  the  grounds  for  irrigation,  out 
houses,  etc.,  or  by  means  of  hose  and  equipments  inverted 
into  a  fire  engine.  Garden  Engines,  for  one  person  to  handle, 
with  a  small  double-acting  Force  Pump,  can  be  used  for  va- 
rious purposes — washing  windows,  wetting  plants,  or  throw- 
ing water  upon  trees  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  worms, 
etc.,  arranged  on  two  wheels,  that  one  man  can  take  them 
from  place  to  place,  and  work  the  pump  and  guide  the  stream 
at  the  same  time. 

Ornamental  Cast  Iron  Fountains  of  various  patterns  and 
sizes.     Jets  of  all  descriptions. 

Cistern  and  Well  Pumps.  I  also  manufacture  Lift 
Pumps,  for  cisterns  or  wells,  of  any  depth,  to  be  worked 
by  horse  power  or  manual  power.    They  are  entirely  of  metal. 

Force  Pumps  for  Wells.  Whenever  water  is  required  at 
a  higher  point  than  the  surface  of  the  well,  or  at  any  point 
where  water  will  not  flow  of  itself,  and  a  Force  Pump  would 
be  preferable,  these  are  calculated  for  the  purpose. 

Village  and  Factory  Fire  Engines.  These  engines  have  a 
double-acting  lift  and  force  pump.  They  are  light,  easily 
handled,  and  worked  by  few  men.  Brakes  are  arranged  fore 
and  aft,  or  across  the  ends. 

They  are  furnished  in  a  plain  but  neat  style.  Copper- 
rivetted  hose  of  all  sizes.  Stopcocks  of  all  descriptions. 
Wrought  Iron,  Cast  Iron,  Lead  and  Gutta  Percha  Pipes,  etc. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  call,  or  any  communication  by 
mail  will  receive  due  attention,  and  full  descriptions  given 
as  to  size  of  Pumps,  etc.  G.  B.  FarNAM,  34  Cliff  street,  up- 
stairs, formerly  D.  L.  Farnam.  May  12t 


Central  Medical  College,  Rochester,  New  York.  The 
next  annual  course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution,  will  com- 
mence on  the  first  Monday  in  November.  1851,  and  continue 
sixteen  weeks.  This  is  an  Eclectic  School,  aiming  to  inves- 
tigate fully  and  freely  the  various  medical  practices  of  the 
day,  selecting  from  each  liberally,  with  the  exercise  of  a 
careful  discrimination,  and  adopting  only  the  safest  and 
best  agencies  for  the  treatment  and  removal  of  disease. 

Faculty. — L.  C.  Dolley,  M  D  ,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Operative  Surgery  ;  Levi  Reuben,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Phys- 
iology and  Pathology;  Orin  Davis,  M.  D  ,  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics; P.  C.  Dolley,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  Surgical  Diseases  ;  W.  W.  Hadley,  M. 
D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica.  Therapeutics  and  Pharma- 
cy;  A.  K.  Eaton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Foren- 
sic Medicines  ;  J.  H.  Tilden,  M.  D  ,  Demonstrator  of  Anat- 
omy and  Surgical  Prosector  ;  Lorenzo  N.  Jones,  Janitor. 

Female  Depaktment. — Mrs  L.  N.  Fowler,  M.  D  ,  Profes- 
sor of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. — 
Mrs.  Fowler  will  render  her  pupils  every  assistance  they  may 
wish,  in  attaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Anatomy.  The 
ladies'  dissecting  room  will  be  under  her  charge. 

This  Institution  has  now,  longer  than  any  other  Medical 
school,  admitted  ladies  to  full  and  equal  privileges  for  the 
study  of  medicine.  Many  ladies  have  attended,  and  the 
following,  having  complied  with  the  requirements,  and  sus- 
tained strict  examination  upon  the  various  departments, 
have  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  :  Mrs.  L.  N.  Fowler,  of 
New  York  City;  Mrs.  R.  B.  Gleason,  Matron  at  Forest  City 
Water-Cure  Office,  New  York;  Miss  S.  R.  Adamson,  one  of 
the  Physicians  to  Blockley  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

Lectures. — Six  lectures  will  be  delivered  daily,  and  will 
be  so  arranged  as  to  give  each  branch  the  number  required 
by  its  importance  and  extent,  Each  Professor  will  subject 
the  class  to  frequent  and  rigid  examinations,  in  order  to  im- 
press the  knowledge  communicated  more  deeply  upon  the 
mind  of  the  student,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  teacher 
to  ascertain  whether  he  has  thoroughly  comprehended  it. 

Fees. — Aggregate  cost  of  Professors'  tickets,  $60  ;  Demon- 
strator's fee,  $5;  Matriculation  fee,|$5;  Graduation  fee, 
$15.  For  further  particulars,  address  W.  W.  Hadley,  M. 
D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Rochester,  New  York. — Nov.  It. 

Blake's  Patent  Fibe-proof  Paint — The  original  and  only 
genuine  article  that  can  be  sold  or  used  without  infringing 
my  Patent,  and  which,  in  a  few  months  after  applied,  turns 
to  a  slate  or  stone,  forming  a  complete  enamel  or  coat  of 
mail,  over  whatever  covered,  bidding  defiance  to  fire,  water, 
or  weather.  It  has  now  been  in  use  over  seven  years,  and 
where  first  applied  is  now  like  a  stone. 

Look  out  for  worthless  counterfeits,  as  scores  of  unprin- 
cipled persons  are  grinding  up  stone,  and  various  kinds  of 
worthless  stuff,  and  endeavoring  to  sell  it  as  Fire-proof  Paint. 
I  have  recently  commenced  three  suits  against  parties  infring- 
ing my  rights,  and  am  determined  to  prosecute  every  one  I 
can  detect.  The  genuine,  either  in  dry  powder  or  ground  in 
oil,  of  different  colors,  can  at  all  times  be  had  at  the  Gene- 
ral Depot,  84  Pearl  street,  New  York,  from  the  patentee, 
Wm.  Blake.  Oct.  3t. 

Putnam's  Patent  Spring  Bedstead. — Manufactured  and  for 
sale  at  his  Bed  and  Bedding  Warerooms,  169  Fulton  Street, 
New  York,  and  404  Washington  Street,  Boston.    Nov.  2t.  b. 

82  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. — Boot  Makers'  Union  Associa- 
tion.— Boots,  Shoes,  and  Gaiters,  at  retail  for  wholesale 
prices.  oct.  lyb. 
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A  more  complete  Catalogue  for  Agents  will  be  furnished  to  all  who  desire  it,  on  personal  applica- 
tion, or  by  letter. 

Fowlers  and  Wells  have  all  works  on  Phonography,  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

These  works  may  be  ordered  in  large  or  small  quantities.  They  may  be  sent  by  express,  or  as 
freight,  by  railroad,  steamships,  sailing  vessels,  by  stage  or  canal,  to  any  city,  town  or  village,  in  the 
United  States,  the  Canadas,  to  Europe,  or  any  place  on  the  globe.  ,. 

Checks  or  drafts,  for  large  amounts,  on  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  always  preferred.  We 
will  pay  the  cost  of  exchange. 

When  single  copies  of  the  above-named  works  are  wanted,  the  amount,  in  postage  stamps,  small 
change,  or  bank  notes,  may  be  enclosed  in  a  letter  and  sent  by  mail  to  the  publishers,  who  will  forward 
the  books  by  return  post.  All  letters  and  other  communications  should  be  post-paid,  and  directed  as 
follows : 

FOWLERS    AND    WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 
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EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  ELFTY-ONE. 

BT    R.    T.   TBALL,    il.    D.' 

Exd  of  Volume  Twelfth. — We  have  jour- 
neyed together,  courteous  reader,  through 
another  semi-annual  term.  This  number 
concludes  the  present  volume ;  with  the  next 
commences  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  and  the  thirteenth  volume  of  our 
messenger  of  health  reform.  It  is  profitable, 
on  occasions  like  this,  for  proprietors  and 
patrons,  to  re-survey  the  ground  passed 
over,  and  prospect  the  field  before  them,  to 
learn  what  has  been  done  and  what  there  is 
yet  to  do. 

Ten  years  ago,  Water- Cure  in  America 
was  a  thing  of  vague  and  uncertain  rumor. 
The  story  came  over  the  deep  blue  ocean, 
that  princes  and  peasants,  lords  and  labor- 
ers, colonels  and  corporals,  commodores  and 
common  sailors,  ministers  and  menials,  doc- 
tors of  all  schools,  and  doctored  in  all  ways, 
were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  an  humble 
Silesian  peasant,  who  had  never  seen  the 
inside  of  a  medical  college,  nor  heard  a  med- 
ical lecture,  nor  read  a  medical  book,  nor 
thought  of  a  diploma,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing their  maladies  cured.  And  it  was  af- 
firmed that  the  great  majority  were  cured, 
after  bavins;  exhausted  all  the  learning  of 
the  schools  with  more  injury  than  benefit. 
And  it  was  further  said,  that  many  physi- 
cians, long  experienced  in  the  drug-treat- 
ment of  diseases,  went  to  Graefenberg,  to 
witness,  with  their  own  eyes,  the  correctness 
of  the  reports.  They  saw  that  the  stories 
were  true ;  and  many  of  them  returned  to 
their  homes,  renounced  the  drug-giving  part 
of  their  profession,  adopted  the  "  better 
way,"  and  wrote  books  in  favor  of  it ;  in  tes- 


timony of  which  we  have  the  books  which 
they  wrote.  Some  few  indeed  there  were, 
among  the  professional  patients,  who  had 
revived  in  health  without  being  inspired  with 
gratitude ;  they  spoke  evil  of  the  system, 
and  wrote  against  it,  as  some  physicians 
have  done  in  later  times,  and  in  this  country, 
after  having  been  cured  by  it. 

The  devil  was  sick ;  the  devil  a  saint  would  be ; 
The  devil  got  well ;  the  devil  a  saint  was  he. 

The  wrath  of  the  medical  profession  was 
enkindled  throughout  all  Europe.  Priessnitz 
was  vilified,  arrested,  imprisoned,  tried  and 
acquitted ;  and  although  the  concentrated 
vengeance  of  the  regular  doctors  of  three 
powerful  nations  was  directed  to  crush  him, 
he  triumphed  over  all.  He  was  accused  of 
a  terrible  catalogue  of  unpardonable  offences ; 
of  quackery  ;  irregularity ;  doctoring  with- 
out a  diploma ;  curing  without  a  license ; 
receiving  a  fee  without  a  degree ;  disparag- 
ing the  profession ;  speaking  evil  of  digni- 
ties ;  everything  almost  on  the  calendar  ex- 
cept — injuring  or  killing  folks.  Xo  one 
seems  to  have  thought  of  these  trifling  cir- 
cumstances. 

What  is  Water-Cure  in  America  now  ?  .A 
fixed  fact ;  an  established  system ;  a  pro- 
gressing, reforming,  revolutionizing  principle 
which  will  not  rest  until  this  world  is  re- 
deemed of  that  strange  trinity  of  evil — 
"  diseases,  drugs  and  doctors." 

What  have  we  Doxe? — Professor  Dra- 
per, in  a  recent  introductory,  delivered  in 
one  of  our  city  Medical  Colleges,  said  : 

"Even  those  of  us  who  have  most  upheld 
our  old  professional  theories,  and  have  tried 
to  keep  in  reverence  the  old  opinions  and  the 
old  times,  find  that  under  the  advance  of 
the  exact  sciences,  our  position  is  becoming 
untenable.      The  ground  is  slipping  away 


I  from  beneath  our  feet.      We  are  on  the  brink 
'.  of  a  great  revolution.     Go  where  you  will, 
:  among  intelligent  physicians,  you  will  find  a 
deep,  though  it  may  be  an  indistinct  percep- 
tion, that  a  great  change  is  imminent." 

In  corroboration  of  the  above  sagacious 
opinion  we  can  adduce  somethbg  in  the 
shape  of  matter-of-fact.  There  are  now  cir- 
culating some  thirty  thousand  copies  of  this 
journal,  to  which  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  have  access  ;  the  majority 
of  whom  are  getting  pretty  deeply  into  the 
way  of  acting,  thinking,  and  knowing  for 
themselves,  in  relation  to  diseases  and  reme- 
dies, as  well  as  concerning  all  other  matters. 
These  one  hundred  thousand  of  readers  are 
composed  of  men,  women  and  children  of 
all  occupations  in  society  except  drones ; 
they  are  all  workers,  and  hence  what  they 
know  they  may  be  expected  to  do.  They 
are  all  medical  students,  too ;  not,  however, 
aiming  to  make  a  living  or  acquire  wealth 
and  power  by  doctoring  folks  in  mysterious 
ways,  but  wishing  to  become  teachers  and 
exemplars  of  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  for 
the  good  of  our  common  humanity.  Al- 
ready, as  we  have  abundant  evidence,  have 
thousands  made  the  discovery  through  this 
medium,  that  it  is  easier  and  more  conve- 
nient, as  well  as  more  pleasant  and  profita- 
ble, to  keep  well  or  cure  themselves,  than  to 
go  through  a  long  course  of  bepoisoning 
druo-ification,  notwithstanding  the  physician 
be  the  most  amiable  and  attentive  man  in 
the  world. 

To  this  fact  we  may  add  another. — It  is 
becoming  quite  a  common  practice  for  old 
school  physicians,  all  over  the  country,  to 
resort  to  the  Water- Cure  establishments 
when  thev  themselves  become  affected  with 
any  serious  malady.     We  do  not  mention 
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this  to  their  discredit.  The  love  of  life — 
vitativeness — is  a  strong  instinct ;  self-pre- 
servation is  the  first  law  of  nature  ;  and  al- 
though a  drug-doctor  may  not,  cannot,  or 
will  not  practice  hydropathy  on  others,  he 
has  an  inalienable  right  to  save  his  own  life 
by  it.  All  that  we  claim  is,  that  the  fact 
of  his  doing  so  is  presumptive  evidence  that 
he  is  inwardly  conscious  that  there  is  some 
good  reason  why  the  "  ground  should  slip 
from  under  his  feet." 

Another  fact  suggests  itself. — Why  is  it 
that  more  than  one  thousand  allopathic  phy- 
sicians are  now  paying  subscribers  for  the 
Water-Cure  Journal,  if  a  general  conscious- 
ness does  not  pervade  the  faculty  that  the 
days  of  drugs  are  numbered ;  that  that  sys- 
tem is  indeed,  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
an  eloquent  professor,  "  on  the  brink  of  a 
great  revolution  ?"  If  we  have  "  acted  well 
our  part"  in  bringing  this  revolution  on  the 
brink  of  a  consummation,  we  are  happy  and 
grateful  that  a  patronage,  far  exceeding  that 
ever  extended  to  any  other  medical  period- 
ical in  the  world,  has  enabled  us  to  do  so. 

What  have  we  tet  to  do  ? — One  thou- 
sand doctors  of  all  pretensions  and  qualifi- 
cations, and  four  or  five  hundred  drug-shops 
of  all  descriptions,  are  supported  in  the  city 
of  New  York  at  an  annual  expense  of  not 
less  than  three  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  the 
state  of  affairs  is  similar  in  all  parts  of  our 
country  where   an    extensive    circulation  of 
this  journal,  or  the  influence  of  a  well-con- 
ducted Hydropathic  establishment,  has  not 
already  partially  effected  the  revolution  we 
have  alluded  to.     Are  these  things  neces- 
sary or  useful  ?     We  say  no  ;  and  hence  as 
reformers,  we  are  bound  to  bring  about,  as 
speedily  as   possible,  the   "great   change" 
which  Dr.  Draper  declares  to  be  so  "immi- 
nent," and  sweep  away  the  "untenable  po- 
sition," by    which    this   immense    army  of 
bleeders,  leechers,  blisterers,  and  druggers, 
have  thus  far  maintained  their  hold  on  the 
pulses  and  pockets  of  the  community,  and 
by  which  their  great  magazines  of  destruc- 
tive missiles,  the  apothecary  shops,  are  sus- 
tained.    This  is  the  work  we  have  yet  to  do. 
The  task  may  seem  herculean  ;  it  is  so.  But 
mountains  of  error,  as  well  as  of  sin,  have 
been  removed ;  and  we  have  faith  a  good 
deal  larger  than  an  ordinary  grain  of  mus- 
tard seed,  that  the  huge  fabric  of  medical 
fallacies,  which  has  been  accumulating  for 
ages,  and  continually  growing  more  fall?.-  j 
cious,  will,  ere  long,  be  cast  into  the  sea  of  ; 
eternal  oblivion.     To  hasten  such  a  result  ! 
we  shall  open  the  campaign  of  reformatory  < 


warfare  for  1852,  with  a  force,  and  strength, 
and  power  of  resources  beyond  all  former 
precedent — for  the  proof  of  which  we  refer 
you,  respected  readers,  to  the  next  volume  ! 

Who  can  estimate  the  extent,  and  impor- 
tance, and  variety  of  the  evils  we  are  labor- 
ing to  remove  ? — not  only  the  wholesale 
poisoning  of  the  community  under  the  name 
of  medicine,  by  which  diseases  are  perpetu- 
ated and  multiplied,  and  human  constitu- 
tions degenerated,  but.  poverty,  misery,  and 
ruin,  growing  out  of  them,  in  all  the  domes- 
tic and  social  relations  of  life  ?  Let  us  pre- 
sent a  single  illustration:  An  industrious, 
poor  man,  with  an  increasing  family,  is  es- 
tablished in  business  as  a  merchant,  tailor, 
hatter,  or  shoemaker.  The  profits  of  his 
sales  and  his  own  labor  procure  him  a  com- 
petence for  the  support  of  his  family  and 
the  education  of  his  children.  But  he  is 
taken  sick  with  a  fever,  typhus  perhaps. 
Under  the  ordinary  drug-treatment  this  dis- 
ease not  unfrequently  runs  six  or  eight 
weeks ;  and  if  the  patient  survive  he  is 
usually  unable  to  attend  to  business  during 
several  weeks  of  convalescence.  The  regu- 
lar physician  attends  him  once  or  twice  a 
day,  at  two  dollars  a  visit ;  medicine  is  or- 
dered from  the  apothecary  shop  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  a  day.  Two 
nurses  must  be  employed  so  that  the  doses 
may  be  regularly  given  day  and  night.  Now 
it  requires  but  little  arithmetic  to  prove  that, 
after  this  fashion,  one  or  two  months'  sick- 
ness would  ruin  a  man  of  small  capital,  pro- 
vided he  was  wholly  dependant  on  his  own 
exertions  ;  break  up  his  business,  and  per- 
haps destroy  the  position  in  life  for  which 
he  had  been  honestly  and  toilsomely  strug- 
gling during  ten  long  preceding  years.  This 
is,  indeed,  no  fiction,  for  we  have  repeatedly 
known  the  actual  fact  to  occur  in  this  city. 

But  who  that  understands  and  practices 
the  doctrines  taught  in  this  Journal  will 
ever  thus  suffer  ?  All  such  will  know  that 
nature  is  not  only  the  best  but  the  cheapest 
physician ;  that  water  is  the  best  as  well  as 
the  most  plenteous  remedy ;  and  such  know- 
ledge will  ensure  them  against  the  fate  we 
have  considered. 

In  our  endeavors  to  accomplish  the  revo- 
lution we  have  intimated,  we  have  no  per- 
sonal warfare.  We  assail  no  physician  as 
such  ;  nor  any  medicine-dealer  in  nostrums 
in  general  or  specifics  in  particular  as  such  ; 
but  the  principle  taught  by  the  one,  and 
the  practices  pursued  by  the  other,  and  the 
system  upon  which  both  are  predicated,  we 
declare  to  be  wrong ;  and  hence  infer  our 


right  and  our  duty  to  expose  and  oppose 
them  ;  more  especially  as  we  have  a  better 
and  a  well-tried  system  to  take  its  place. 
The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  demonstra- 
ble facts,  true  science,  rightly-apprehend- 
ed experience,  well- ascertained  principles, 
sound  philosophy,  and  real  intelligence ;  and 
our  method  of  prosecuting  revolutionary, 
and  may  be,  exterminating  war,  is  by  diffus- 
ing these  facts  and  this  intelligence  among 
the  people ;  and  our  medium  is  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal.  Reader,  the  application  is 
with  you.  Will  you  help  us  to  inundate 
the  land  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Water  - 
Cure  ?  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  revolution 
whose  fruit  shall  be,  general  intelligence 
in  relation  to  the  laws  of  life ;  general 
health  of  body  and  of  mind;  and  that 
universal  happiness  which  is  their  natural 
result  ? 


SCALDS  BY  SWALLOWING  HOT  LIQUIDS. 

BY  DR.  SHEW 

Many  a  child  has  lost  its  life  by  swallowing  hot  or 
i  boiling  tea,  coffee,  or  water,  from  the  spout  of  a  tea- 
j  pot,  or  other  vessel,  upon  a  table  ;  but  fortunately,  in 
'  the  larger  number  of  cases,  the  child,  is  too  quickly 
J  alarmed  by  the  pain  caused  by  the  hot  fluid  coming  in 
\  contact  with  the  mouth,  to  allow  of  its  swallowing  it. 
!  Still,  in  such  cases,  the  tongue,  mouth,  and  upper  part 
j  of  the  throat,  may  become  so  scalded  as  to  cause  a 
J  great  amount  of  pain  and  suffering,  and  to  endanger  or 
destroy  life.  In  all  such  cases  great  danger  is  to  be 
\  apprehended. 

|  I  am  led  here  to  remark,  how  foolish  is  it  for  people 
i  to  allow  themselves  to  become  so  enslaved  to  a  habit 
',  that  is  always  worse  than  useless  ;  and  which,  at  the 
i  same  time,  is  the    occasion  of  probably   ninety-nine 

>  *>ut  of  every  hundred  of  the  accidents  of  which  I 
|  am  speaking.  It  is  the  everlasting  tea-pot,  or  coffee- 
'  pot,  that  the  children  get  hold  of  in  these  cases.  Thi3 
\  fact  alone  ought  to  determine  parents  not  to  drink  tea 

>  and  coffee  ;  or  at  the  very  least,  never  to  have  the  pot, 
!  or  any  of  its  adjuncts,  upon  the  table,  where  the 
;  child  can  get  it. 

Treatment. — All  such  cases,  I  have  intimated,  are  of 
'  fearful  emergency.     The  best  remedy,  doubtless,  is  the 
!  one  which  can  generally  be  obtained  most  easily,  to 
\  wit,  cold  water.     The  sooner  the  child  swallows  it, 
and  the  more  of  it,  the  better.     In  all  these  cases,  na- 
ture points  out  the  true  method,  and  that  is  for  the 
:  child  to  drink  as  much  cold  water  as  it  pleases.    And 
I  any  one  who  has  ever  taken  into  his  mouth,  carelessly 
or  otherwise,  a  sip  of  tea  that  burns  him  smartly,  or  a 
hot  potato,   can  imagine  how  grateful  it  is  to  take 
cold  water  after  the  mouth  is  scalded. 

As  to  the  general  treatment,  we  are  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  same  great  principles  as  in  any  other 
case  of  scalds  or  burns. 

We  must  look  well  to  the  general  fever,  if  reaction 
come  on.  If  it  does  not,  either  the  scald  is  a  very 
trifling  one,  or  so  bad  that  nature  cannot  rally,  in 
which  case  death  must  be  the  result.  In  case  of  reac- 
tion, we  manage  the  same  as  in  any  other  case  of 
feverishness. 

Statistics. — As  yet  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain, 
complete  returns  from  the  American  "Water  Cure  Es- 
tablishments.    Hence,   are  compelled  to  defer  their  (j 
publication.    "When  completed,  we  shall  give  them  to   < 
the  public  through  the  W.  C.  Journal.  r 
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DIETETIC   CHARACTER   OP  HAN.* 

The  arguments  involved  in  the  questionjwhether  man  is  by  nature  best  ', 
adapted  to  subsist  on  a  vegetable  diet  exclusively,  or  on  a  mixed  diet  of  > 
vegetable  and  animal  food,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  all,   : 
although  all  may  not  draw  the  same  inferences  from  the  facts  presented  Those 
who  ■will  attentively  study  Sylvester  Graham's  -work  on  the  Science  of  Human  \ 
Life,  "will  find  this  -whole  subject  critically  investigated  and  philosophically  ; 
demonstrated.      In   thej  present^work  it  is^  impossible  to  give  more  than 
a  brief  abstract  of  the  positions  and   evidences  bearing  on  the  general 
proposition. 

The  Axatomcal  Evidexce. — To  the  Bible  testimonyjin  favor  of  vegetable  ; 
diet,  may  be  added  that  of  comparative  anatomy.     Xatural  history  alone  ! 
solves  the  problem  beyond  all  controversy.     Medical  -writers  are  constantly 
asserting,  and  newspaper  scribblers  are  continually  reiterating  the  statement,   ! 
that  the  conformation  of  the  human  body  shows  that  man  is  intended  to  live 
on  a  mixed  diet  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  ;  but  neither  of  them  support 
the  position  with  a  particle  of  evidence'which  can  bear  criticism.     On  the 
contrary,  all  the  eminent  naturalists  the  world  has  ever  produced,  as  far  as  I 
know,  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
human  body,  as  compared  with  other  animals,  places  man  among  the  frugiv- 
orous  or  herbivorous  animals,  and  affords  no  testimony  whatever  of  his  ear-  ; 
nivorous  cr  omnivorous  character. 

Baron  Cuvier,  whose  name  stands  at  the  very  head  of  comparative  ana- 
tomists,  says  :  "  The  natural  food  of  man,  therefore,  judging  from  his  struc-  ' 
ture,  appears  to  consist  of  fruits,  roots,  and  other  succulent  parts  of  vegetables, 
and  his  hands  offer  him  every  facility  for  gathering  them.  His  short  and 
moderately  strong  jaws,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  cuspidati  being  equal  in 
length  to  the  remaining  teeth,  and  his  tubercular  molares  on  the  other,  would 
allow  him  neither  to  feed  on  grass  nor  devour  flesh,  were  not  these  aliments 
previously  prepared  by  cooking." 

Professor  Lawrence  states  that  "  the  teeth  of  man  have  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  those  of  carnivorous  animals,  except  their  external  enamel,   i 
and  that  the  whole  human  structure  most  closely  resembles  thos«  animals 
which  are  naturally  frugivorous — the  simias,  or  monkeys." 

Thomas  BelL  surgeon-dentist  to  Guy's  Hospital,  declares  that  "  every  fact  j 
connected  with  the  human  organization  goes  to  prove  that  man  was  originally  > 
formed  a  frugivorous  animal." 

Linnaeus  asserts  that  "  the  organization  of  man,  compared  with  that  of  other 
animals,  shows  that  fruits  and  esculent  vegetables  constitute  his  most  suitable 
food." 

Sir  Everard  Home  admits  that  "  while  mankind  remained  in  a  state  of  in- 
nocence,  their  only  food  was  the  produce  of  the  vegetable  kingdom." 

Lord  Monboddo,  also  a  celebrated  naturalist,  says:   "It  appears  to  me  that  ' 
bv  nature,  and  in  his  original  state,  man  is  a  frugivorous  animal,  and  that  he 
onlv  becomes  an  animal  of  prey  by  acquired  habits." 

Dr.  TVilliam  Lambe,  of  London,  after  a  critical  examination  of  the  question, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  man  is  herbivorous  in  his  structure,"  and  his  - 
conclusion  has  been  verified  by  more  than  forty  years  of  personal  vegetarian 
experience.  He  declares  that  "  the  adherence  to  the  use  of  animal  food  is  no  ; 
more  than  a  persistence  in  the  gross  customs  of  savage  life,  and  evinces  an  . 
insensibility  to  the  progress  of  reason,  and  to  the  operation  of  intellectual  < 
improvement." 

Sylvester  Graham,  of  ^Northampton,  Mass.,  with  a  mind  singularly  consti-  \ 
tuted  to  grasp  first  principles,  has  carefully  examined  the  whole  organization  \ 
of  the  human  body,  and  minutely  investigated  all  its  complicated  parts,  with  ; 
direct  referen  ce  to  this  question,  more  thoroughly  probably  than  any  other  per-  \ 
son  who  has  ever  lived.  His  theoretical  conclusion  corresponds  with  that  of  all 
other  naturalists  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject,  and  the  • 
experience  of  hundreds  who  have  adopted  the  vegetarian  system,  partially  or  > 
wholly,  in  consequence  of  his  teachings,  singularly  exemplifies  its  truth. 

Against  such  testimony  we  have  nothing  but  the  bare  assumption  of  medi- 
cal  and  dietetical  writers  who  have  never  examined  the  subject  at  alL  and 
who  are  as  profoundly  ignorant  in  relation  to  it  as  are  those  for  whose  edifi- 
cation they  write.     It  is  common  and  customary  for  such  persons,  whenever 
they  make  a  book  on  any  subject  pertaining  to  medicine  or  hygiene,  to  repeat  ' 
the  stereotyped  phrase  that  the  teeth  of  the  human  animal  combine  the  char- 
acters of  both  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  animals,  and  constitute  him  an 
omnivorous  or  all-devouring  animal.     This  makes  him  one  of  the  connecting  : 
links  between  the  two,  and  places  him  dietetically  in  the  same  dignified  rank 
in  the  scale  of  being  as  the  bear,  hog,  <fcc     The  manner  in  which  the  omniv- 
orons  side  of  the  question  is  supported  is  much  more  amusing  than  convincing. 
Dr.  Dickson,  the  author  of  Chrono-Thermalism,   modestly  observes :    "  The  ! 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  human  teeth,  stripped  of  every  other  con-  ' 
sideration,   should  convince  any  body  with  the  least  pretensions  to  brains, 
that  the  food  of  man  was  never  intended  to  be  restricted  to  vegetables 
exclusively." 

Dr.  Carpenter  {Principles  of  Human  Physiology^,  in  allusion  to  the  car-  : 

nivora  and  herbivora,  remarks  :  "  2sbw,  the  condition  of  man  may  be  regarded  I 

_ — . —  | 

*  From  "Dr.  Trail's  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia."  published  by  Fo-n-!ers  &  "Wells.  Xe-fr 
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as  intermediate  between  these  two  extremes.  The  construction  of  his  diges- 
tive apparatus,  as  well  as  his  own  instinctive  propensities,  point  to  a  mixed 
diet  as  that  which  is  best  suited  to  his  wants." 

Dr.  Dunglison  {Human  Health)  makes  the  following  singularly  ridiculous 
assertion :  "  There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  if,  from  infancy,  man,  in  the 
temperate  regions,  were  confined  to  an  animal  banquet,  it  would  be  entirely 
in  accordance  with  his  nature,  and  would  probably  develop  bis  mental  and 
corporeal  energies  to  as  great  a  degree  as  the  mixed  nutriment  on  which  he 
usually  subsists." 

Professor  Lee,  who  has  a  happy  talent  for  "  coinciding"  in  the  opinions  of 
others,  fully  endorses  the  "very  judicious  remarks"  of  Dr.  Dunglison,  and 
also  remarks,  on  his  own  responsibility :  "  The  physical  organization  of  man 
proves  that  he  is  destined  for  a  mixed"  kind  of  aliment." 

A  volume  of  similar  quotations  could  be  extracted  from  the  medical  authors 
of  the  allopathic  school ;  but  all  alike  are  deficient  in  argument  or  evidence, 
^"hen  an  attempt  at  argument  is  made,  it  always  turns  on  the  teeth  and  mas- 
ticatory organs.  These  are  said  to  be  in  man  a  little  different  from  both 
carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals ;  and  hence  the  inference  is  drawn  that 
man,  because  he  is  unlike  either,  is  actually  both.  There  is,  indeed,  a  resem- 
blance between  the  teeth  of  man  and  the  teeth  of  both  the  earnivora  and 
herbivora,  as  well  as  those  of  the  omnivora  ;  but  there  is,  too,  a  difference, 
and  the  difference  is  just  as  significant  as  the  resemblance.  The  truth  is,  that 
there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  teeth,  masticatory  organs,  and 
■whole  digestive  apparatus  of  man  and  carnivorous  animals;  a  great  difference 
between  man  and  omnivorous  animals  in  these  respects  ;  a  lesser  difference 
between  man  and  the  herbivorous  or  graminivorous  animals;  and  an  exact 
resemblance  between  man  and  those  animals  known  to  be  frugivorous.  The 
single  fact  that  man  possesses  the  lateral  or  grinding  motion  of  the  lower 
jaw,  peculiar  to  frugivorous  and  graminivorous  animals,  while  he  is  destitute 
of  the  pointed,  projecting,  irregular,  and  tearing  teeth  belonging  to  carniv- 
orous and  omnivorous  animals,  is  perfectly  conclusive,  in  my  estimation,  as 
far  as  anatomy  is  concerned,  that  man  is  by  nature  in  no  sense  or  degree  asso- 
ciated, dietetically,  with  the  latter  classes  of  animals. 

But,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  desire  to  see  as  well  as  hear  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject,  the  following  ocular  demonstration  is  submitted : 

Fig.  152  exhibits  the  masticatory  organs  of  the 
carnivorous  tiger.     There  is  a  resemblance  be- 
tween these  teeth  and  those  of  the  human  ani- 
mal; yet  no  one  will  dispute  that  the  • 
ence  is  more  striking  than  the  resemblance. 

Occasionally  the  human  teeth  exhibit  those 
deviations  from  the  ordinary  form  which  are 
denominated  tushes ;  but  such  deviations  are 
universally  regarded  as  deformities,  and  such 
deformities   always  give   a  carnivorous   and 

ferocious  expression  to  the  countenance.  How  little  do  human  beings  sus- 
pect the  intimate  connection  that  exists  between  mental  impressions  and 
exercises  and  bodily  conformation.  Those  tribes  of  the  human  family  whose 
minds  are  most  associated  with  animal  food,  and  whose  teeth  are  most 
frequently  emploved  in  masticating  it,  are  most  distinguished  for  a  structure 
of  teeth  peculiarly  inhuman. 

In  Fig.  1 53  we  have 
a  representation  of 
the  jaws  and  teeth 
of  another  purely 
carnivorous  animal. 
It  affords  a  good  idea 
of  the  manner  in 
which  the  jaws  of 
the  carnivera  open 
and  shut,  like  a  pair 
of  shears,  beiag 
wholly  incapable  of 
the  least  grinding  or 
rotary  motion. 

Fig.  154. 
Fig.  154  represents  another  modifi- 
cation of  carnivorous  masticators. 
The  teeth  are  nearly  closed,  and  the 
dagger-like  tusks  are  seen  to  be  very 
different  from  those  teeth  which,  in 
the  human  jaw,  have  received  the 
appellation  of  canine. 


Fis.  153. 


JAWS  AXD  TEETH  OF  A  rAXTHEE. 


JAWS  AXD  TEETH  OF  A  1IIXK. 
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The  face  of  the  young  lion,  Fig.  4,  does  not 
make  any  very  near  approach  to  humanity, 
in  the  conformation  of  the  teeth  or  jaws.  A 
resemblance,  of  course,  must  be  acknowledged ; 
yet,  when  the  general  contour  and  expression 
of  the  human  face  approximate  to  that  of  a 
carnivorous  animal,  it  is  by  common  consent  \ 
denominated  "savage,"  "ruffianly,"  &c. 

The  poets  and  painters  who  undertake  to  I 
represent  to  us  their  ideal  of  humanity,  invari-  * 
ably  divest   the   features  and   expression   of  I 
every  trace  characteristic  of  the  ascendency  of 
the  lower  range  of  animal  propensities.     How  would  the  "Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman,"  "The  Flower  Girl,"  "The  Bride,"  or  "The  Cavalier,"  appear  in 
the  gallery  of  the  American  Art  Union,  with  the  angles  of  the  mouth  drawn 
down  to  the  carnivorous  range,  and  the  canine  teeth  projecting  omniverously  ! 
beyond  the  rest?  < 

Fig.  156.  I 


the  rotary  or  grinding  motion.     The  teeth  of  the  ape,  or  monkey  tribe,  have    {h 
a  nearer  resemblance  to  those  of  carnivorous  animals  than  have  human  teeth,    (> 

Fig.  159. 


YOUNG  LION. 


We  may  now  examine  the  intermediate  class — the  omnivora.  The  back 
teeth  of  the  hog,  Fig.  156,  resemble  exactly  those  of  herbivorous,  and  the  front 
teeth  those  of  carnivorous  animals.  But  if  there  is  anything  peculiarly  human 
about  the  masticatory  apparatus  of  the  swine,  I  am  unable  to  perceive  it. 


Fig.  157. 


Fig.  158. 


JAW  AND  TEETH  OF  THE  CAMEL. 

The  masticatory  organs  of  the  camel,  Fig.  157,  particularly  the  cuspid  or 
canine  teeth,  show  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  those  carnivorous  animals 
than  do  those  of  the  human  animal;  hence  man,  judging  from  the  point  of 
comparative  anatomy  alone,  would  be  removed  further  from  the  carnivora 
than  even  the  camel,  which  subsists  on  the  coarsest  herbage. 

The  irregular  arrangement  of  teeth  are  here  peculiarly  fitted  for  clinching 
and  breaking  up  the  sprouts,  stalks,  branches,  &c  ,  which  constitute  a  large 
proportion  of  this  animal's  food. 

In  the  jaw  of  the  horse,  Fig.  158,  another  herbiv- 
orous animal,  the  incisors,  or  cutting  teeth,  are 
placed  in  front  to  crop  the  grass  or  other  herbage  ; 
and  the  grinding  teeth  for  mashing  and  comminut- 
ing the  food  occupy  the  back  part.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  tearing  or  carnivorous  teeth. 

Ascending  the  scale  of  the  animal  creation,  we 
may  next  look  at  the  masticatory  apparatus  of  a 
purely  frugivorous  animal.  In  the  orang-outang, 
Fig.  159,  the  articulations  of  the  jaw,  as  with  all 
herbivorous  animals  and  with  man,  are  adapted  to 


SKULL  OF  THE  HORSE. 
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JAWS  AND  TEETH  OF  AN  ORANG-OUTANG. 

which  fact  would  place  men,  if  possible,  at  even  a  greater  distance  than  the 
orang-outang  from  the  carnivora.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  in 
some  species  of  monkeys — the  baboon,  for  example — the  cuspids  do  resemble 
the  corresponding  teeth  of  carnivorous  animals,  an  arrangement  which  serves 
them  for  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  but  not  for  cutting  and  tearing 
flesh. 

It  will   be    ob  Fig.  160. 

served,  at  a  glance, 
that  the  mastica- 
tory organs  of  the 
human  animal,  Fig. 
160,  are  still  further 
removed  from  all 
resemblance  to 
those  of  carnivor- 
ous or  omnivorous 
animals  than  are 
those  of  the  purely  human  jaw  and  teeth. 

frugivorous  orang-outang,  or  the  purely  herbivorous  animals.  The  incisors 
(I)  are  evidently  intended  for  biting  and  cutting  the  fruits,  grains,  roots,  or 
other  vegetables  designed  for  his  subsistence ;  the  cuspid,  corner,  or  canine 
tooth  (C)  enables  him  to  grasp  more  firmly,  and  retain  more  securely,  the 
alimentary  substance  ;  and  the  bicuspids  (B)  and  molares  (G),  or  small  and 
large  grinders,  are  fitted  to  mash  and  grind  all  dry,  solid,  or  hard  articles  of 
food. 

The  human  masticatory  organs,  on  the  whole,  exhibit  no  evidence  of  any 
structural  arrangement  which  is  not  precisely  fitted  for  and  exclusively 
adapted  to  a  vegetable  diet.  The  human  teeth  caD,  however,  cut  and  tear 
flesh  to  some  extent;  and  so  can  carnivorous  animals  cut  and  mash  fruits  and 
seeds  to  some  extent.  Experiments  have  also  proved  that  each  class  of  ani- 
mals may  be  made  to  approximate  the  other,  to  some  extent,  in  character  and 
disposition,  by  changing  their  dietetic  habits.  Yovmg  tigers  and  young  lions 
have  been  restricted  to  vegetable  food,  during  which  time  they  remained 
docile  and  governable  ;  but  on  tasting  raw  meat,  the  dormant  propensity  to 
tear  the  warm,  quivering  flesh,  and  drink  the  red  blood  of  other  animals, 
was  immediately  aroused,  and  all  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  a  carnivorous 
nature  was  again  in  the  ascendant, 

"  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined,"  physiologically  as  well  as 
morally.  Those  mothers  who  force  their  little  children,  even  before  they  are 
capable  of  masticating  a  particle  of  it,  to  swallow  flesh,  and  thus  develop  an 
early  appetite  for  it,  arc  little  aware  how  seriously  they  are  injuring  the 
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organizations,  and  corrupting  the  whole  nature  of  the  future  men  and  women. 
Lastly,  we  have,  in  Fig.  161,  a  view  of  the  entire  skeleton  of  man,  compared 
with  that  of  a  purely  frugivorous  animal.  Not  only  is  the  agreement  perfect 
with  respect  to  the  masticatory  organs,  but  the  whole  digestive  apparatuses  of 
both  are  alike ;  and  even  the  entire  conformation  of  the  body  of  the  orang- 
outang, considered  dietetically  or  physiologically,  resembles  the  human  ani- 
mal, incomparatively  more  nearer  than  any  other  animal  does.  How,  then, 
can  we  draw  from  the  structure  of  man,  as  compared  with  other  animals,  any 
inferences  at  war  with  the  divine  commandment  recorded  in  the  Scriptures? 

Fig.  161. 


fc 


THE  HUMAN  SKELETON  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  THE  ORANG-OUTANG. 


The  Physiological  Evidence. — Physiologists  have  noticed  that  the  blood 
of  flesh-eating  animals  undergoes  putrefaction  much  sooner  than  that  of  a 
vegetable-eating  animal.  The  chyle  of  flesh-eating  men,  when  taken  out  of 
the  body,  decomposes  and  becomes  putrescent  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
time  required  for  that  of  the  vegetarian  to  undergo  the  same  process.  All 
the  secretions  of  vegetarians  are  more  pure,  bland,  and  copious,  and  the 
excretions — the  sweat,  urine,  fecal  matters,  <fcc. — are  less  offensive  to  the 
senses,  and  less  injurious  in  their  exhalations,  than  are  those  of  persons 
who  subsist  on  a  mixed  diet.  The  teeth  of  vegetarians  are  less  affected  with 
tartarous  incrustations,  and  their  breath  is  mostly  or  entirely  free  from  the 
rank,  cadaverous,  pestilent  odor  so  common  to  flesh-eaters.  Medical  authori- 
ties generally  agree  that  flesh  diet  makes  the  blood  prone,  and  the  whole 
body  disposed  to,  the  inflammatory  and  putrid  diatheses.  Some  few  medical 
writers  have,  however,  asserted  that  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet  predis- 
poses to  scurvy ;  but  as  they  have  not  sustained  the  assertion  with  any  sort 
of  evidence,  it  is  hardly  worth  refuting.     The  vegetarian  can  always  endure 


hunger  and  thirst  longer  without  loss  of  strength,  and  sustain  entire  priva- 
tion of  food  with  much  less  suffering,  than  flesh-eaters.  The  appetite  of 
vegetable  eaters  is  invariably  good,  and  food  has  always  a  keen  relish,  while 
it  often  fails  with  flesh-eaters,  requiring  frequent  changes  of  dishes,  or  a 
variety  of  seasonings,  to  render  it  palatable.  Digestion  with  the  vegetarian 
is  unattended  with  that  disturbance,  heat,  irritation,  oppression  of  the 
stomach,  and  dullness  or  drowsiness  of  the  head,  wliich  flesh-eaters  generally 
experience'after  dinner,  and  which  some  physiologists,  on  the  mistaken  sup- 
position that  it  was  natural,  have  called  the  "  fever  of  digestion."  Drowsi- 
ness, sleepiness,  and  mental  stupidity,  so  common  after  a  full  meal  with  flesh- 
eaters,  are  wholly  unknown  to  vegetarians,  when  their  other  habits  are  cor- 
rect These  can  resume  any  bodily  or  mental  labor  immediately  after  a 
meal,  with  incomparably  less  discomfort,  and  greater  immunity  from  evil 
consequences,  than  can  flesh-eaters. 

All  the  mental  passions  of  the  vegetarian  are  more  governable  and  better 
balanced,  more  easily  regulated  by  the  judgment  and  controled  by  the  will, 
less  violent,  but  more  enduring,  than  those  of  flesh-eaters.  The  firmest  and 
most  vigorous  structures  of  body  are  found  among  vegetable -eaters,  in  proof 
of  which  we  need  only  refer  to  the  toiling  millions  of  Europe  and  the  Eastern 
nations.  Vegetable-eaters  possess  an  elasticity  and  flexibility  of  moving 
fibres,  and  a  tenuity  and  purity  of  circulating  fluids,  which  enable  them  to 
work  their  bodies  and  brains  more  severely,  more  constantly,  with  greater 
ease  and  facility,  and  with  less  "  wear  and  tear,"  than  flesh-eaters  can  ;  and 
when  fatigued  by  excessive  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  they  will  recover,  by 
resting,  in  a  much  less  period  of  time. 

Extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  exposures  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  are 
better  endured  by  vegetable-eaters.  When  in  ordinary  health,  those  who 
subsist  on  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet  are  never  very  fat  nor  extremely 
lean.  All  the  senses  of  the  vegetable-eater — tasting,  smelling,  hearing,  see- 
ing, and  feeling — are  more  healthfully  acute,  and  less  morbidly  sensitive 
than  are  those  of  flesh-eatera.  Bodily  symmetry  and  personal  beauty  have 
always  distinguished  those  who  have  subsisted  mainly  on  vegetable  food 
from  those  whose  principal  diet  has  been  animal  food,  other  circumstances 
being  equal. 

The  Medical  Evidence. — That  vegetable-eaters  are  not  only  less  liable  to 
epidemical  and  infectious  diseases  of  all  kinds,  but  much  more  easily  cured 
of  them,  either  by  the  efforts  of  nature  or  ordinary  remedial  means,  is  a  fact 
pretty  well  established  by  the  observations  of  medical  men.  Wounds, 
bruises,  burns,  and  scalds,  are  also  more  easily  and  more  perfectly  cured. 
The  united  testimony  of  the  English  Vegetarian  Societies,  many  of  whose 
members  have  abstained  from  flesh  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  some  during 
their  whole  lives,  is  in  favor  of  its  superior  .healthfulness.  The  American 
Vegetarian  Society,  instituted  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  April,  1850,  con- 
tains in  its  ranks  old  men  who  have  for  an  ordinary  lifetime  enjoyed  almost 
uninterrupted  health,  and  several  who  have  almost  regenerated  broken-down 
constitutions  on  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet.  The  Bible  Christians,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  have  adopted  vegetable  diet  on  religious  convictions,  have 
always,  as  a  society,  been  remarkably  exempt  from  epidemics,  which  have 
frequently  prevailed  around  them.  During  the  cholera  seasons  in  New  York 
— 1832,  183-i,  and  1849 — no  persons  whose  habits  of  living  approximated 
very  nearly  to  the  "  Graham  system"  died  of  the  disease ;  and  no  one  who 
lived  strictly  according  to  his  teachings  had  an  attack.  Missionaries  and 
teachers  have,  within  a  few  years,  gone  from  the  United  States  to  the  sickly 
parts  of  Africa,  and  by  adopting  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet,  escaped  all  the 
attacks  of  disease  which  others  have  experienced,  and  which  are  usually  con- 
sidered as  incidental  to  the  climate.  The  same  is  true  of  Northern  men  who, 
in  removing  or  traveling  through  the  Southern  States,  have  adopted  the 
vegetable  system  of  diet. 

But  more  striking,  and,  to  many  minds,  more  convincing  evidence,  is  fur- 
nished in  the  numerous  examples  of  chronic  diseases  and  malignant  ulcers, 
wliich  have  resisted  all  remedial  agencies  under  a  mixed  diet,  yet  have  been 
readily  healed  under  a  vegetable  regimen.  Dr.  Lambe  succeeded,  in  cases  of 
cancer,  scrofula,  consumption,  and  other  maladies  which  had  progressed  to 
the  incurable  stage,  in  arresting  the  ravages  of  the  diseases,  and  protracting 
the  period  of  life  for  many  years,  by  a  strict  vegetable  regimen,  and  the  use 
of  distilled  water  for  drink.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Twichell,  of  New  England, 
has  recently  cured  himself  of  a  malignant  tumor  of  the  eye,  which  has  trou- 
bled him  for  ten  years,  and  which  had  been  once  excised  and  once  cauterized, 
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-with  but  temporary  benefit,  by  adopting  a  diet  of 
bread  and  cream.  I  have  now  a  patient  under 
treatment  for  a  tubercular  affection  of  the  lungs, 
■who,  two  years  ago,  was  afflicted  with  a  foul  and 
malignant  ulcer  of  the  cheek,  deeply  involving 
the  upper  maxillary  bone.  After  trying  the  ordi- 
nary medication  in  vain,  and  submitting  to  the  op- 
erations of  cutting  and  cauterization  without  avail, 
the  patient,  against  the  remonstrances  of  frieDds 
and  physicians,  abandoned  flesh-eating,  after  which 
the  iilcer  healed  rapidly. 

The  Chemical  Evidence. — All  the  light  which 
chemistry  is  able  to  throw  on  the  subject  of  diet 
is  in  favor  of  vegetable  food  exclusively.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  medical  books  and  writ- 
ers to  tell  us  that  animal  food  is  more  nutritious, 
more  concentrated,  and  more  digestible  than  vege- 
table. But  these  terms  are  generally  employed 
without  any  very  precise  meaning.  The  truth  is, 
some  kinds  of  vegetable  food,  as  the  cereal  grains, 
are  more  nutritive,  pound  for  pound,  than  any 
kind  of  animal  substance ;  other  kinds,  as  fruits, 
and  most  esculent  roots,  are  less  nutritive.  The 
term  concentration  has  scarcely  any  meaning  ap- 
plied to  animal  food,  for  although"  some  kinds  of 
animal  food  are  more  nutritive  than  others,  there 
is,  except  in  the  separation  of  the  curdy  and  oily 
matters  of  milk  from  the  watery  part,  no  method 
known  of  separating  the  nutritious  from  the  in- 
nutritious  element;  and  such  an  invention,  should 
it  ever  be  produced,  would  tend  powerfully  to 
bring  animal  food  into  disuse.  Some  vegetables, 
and  some  kinds  of  fruit,  digest,  or  rather  dissolve 
in  the  stomach  sooner  than  some  kinds  of  animal 
food,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  other  kinds  ;  but  the 
length  of  time  necessary  for  the  digestion  of  an 
article  of  food  proves  nothing  for  or  against  it. 

If  we  determine  the  value  of  foods  strictly  by 
the  rule  of  chemical  analysis,  according  to  the  Lie- 
big  school,  we  shall  find  that  good  wheaten  bread, 
rice  and  lentils,  contain  four  times  as  much  nutritive 
virtue  as  the  best  flesh-meat,  while  potatoes  con- 
tain at  least  an  equal  amount.  If  we  admit  Lie- 
big's  theory  of  the  combustion  of  carbon  to  sus- 
tain the  animal  temperature,  we  shall  find  abun- 
dance of  carbon,  and  the  best  kind  of  carbon,  in 
vegetable  food.  And  if  we  accede  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  distinc- 
tions of  alimentary  principles,  we  find  nitrogen 
supplied  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  and  an 
inexhaustible  resource,  in  case  of  accidental  scar- 
city in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  us. 

The  Experimental  Evidence. — "We  have  no  ac- 
count that  Adam  and  Eve  ever  departed  from  the 
commandment  of  God  in  their  dietetic  habits  ;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  they  were  consistent  vegetarians. 
Although  the  children  of  men  went  estray  in  an 
early  period  of  the  world's  history,  "  by  dipping 
their  tongues  in  gore,"  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  human  family  has  continued  in  the  transgres- 
sion ever  since,  yet  there  have  be«n,  at  ajl  times, 
men  of  superior  intelligence  and  high-toned  morali- 
ty, who  have  rigidly  abstained  from  flesh-eating. 
Among  them  we  find  poets,  philosophers,  and  pro- 
phets, distinguished  alike  for  "  temperance  in  all 


things,"  purity   of  life,  rectitude  of  deportment, 
and  length  of  years. 

Pythagoras  raised  up  a  society  of  vegetarians 
550  years  before  Christ.  Josephus  testifies  that 
the  Essenes,  a  sect  of  the  ancient  Jews,  numbering 
several  thousands,  were  long-lived  because  of  their 
regular  course  of  life  and  simplicity  of  diet,  which 
Pliny  tells  us  consisted  of  the  fruit  of  the  palm- 
tree.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  were  vege- 
tarians after  the  Pythagorean  philosophy.  The 
Bramin  priests,  who  are  a  very  numerous  sect,  are 
all  strict  vegetarians.  Sanchoniathan,  a  Phoeni- 
cian historian,  Hesiod,  the  Greek  poet,  Pythago- 
ras, the  philosopher,  Herodotus,  a  celebrated  an- 
cient historian,  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medicine, 
Diodorus  Sicculus,  the  historian,  Ovid,  the  poet, 
.ZEtianus,  a  Greek  historian,  and  Pliny,  the  Roman 
naturalist,  all  testify  that  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  subsisted  on  a  vegetable  diet  alone. 

Pliny,  Plutarch,  Galen,  and  Poi'phyry,  testify  to 
the  good  effect  of  vegetable  diet  in  developing 
bodily  vigor,  and  enabling  men  to  bear  hunger, 
thirst,  heat  or  cold. 

Among'  the  modern  names  of  distinguished  in- 
dividuals who  have  borne  testimony  in  favor  of 
vegetable  diet  as  conducive  to  the  highest  physio- 
logical and  psychological  interests  of  man,  derived 
from  observation,  reflection,  and  in  most  instances 
from  personal  experience,  we  may  notice  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Cheyne,  of  England;  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
an  eminent  British  surgeon ;  Dr.  Cullen,  of  Edin- 
burgh; Dr.  R.  Jackson  and  Gen.  Elliot,  of  the 
British  army ;  Sir  "William  Temple ;  Professor 
Adam  Ferguson ;  Rousseau ;  Newton  ;  Dr.  "Whit- 
law;  Lord  Baeon  ;  Sir  Richard  Phillips;  Howard 
the  philanthropist ;  Dr.  Hufeland ;  Peter  Gassendi, 
a  famous  French  philosopher ;  Dr.  Taylor ;  Dr. 
Abernethy ;  Lord  Kames ;  Professor  Dick  ;  Shel- 
ley, the  poet;  Mr.  Shillitoe;  Rev.  John  "Wesley; 
Lamartine ;  the  Abbe  Gallani ;  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin ;  Dr.  Muzzey,  of  Cincinnati ;  Dr.  Jennings,  of 
Oberlin  :  "  Father  Sewall,"  of  Maine ;  Dr.  S.  Gra- 
ham, of  Northampton ;  Dr.  Alcott,  of  West  New- 
ton; Rev.  "William  Metcalfe,  of  Philadelphia;  Dr. 
James,  of  l  "Wisconsin  ;  Dr.  Grindrod,  author  of 
Bacchus;  O.  S.  Fowler,  the  phrenologist;  and  a 
host  of  others  who  could  be  named. 

But  all  human  experience,  rightly  apprehended, 
is  in  favor  of  vegetarianism.  It  is  a  fact  which  no 
intelligent  historian  will  dispute,  that  the  most 
robust  and  enduring  laborers  of  all  ages  and 
countries  ever  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  the  main, 
vegetable-eaters.  The  peasantry  of  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France;  Spain,  Portugal,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland,  and  many  parts  of 
Russia,  subsist  principally,  and  many  of  them  en- 
tirely, on  vegetable  food ;  and  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  health,  strength,  and  activity  are  found 
among  that  portion  of  the  peasantry  of  several  of 
the  above  countries,  who  use  no  animal  food  at 
all.  The  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia  and  Africa  use  but  an  insignificant  trifle  of  ani- 
mal food.  The  millions  of  Hindostanand  China  use 
so  little  animal  food  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
seasoning  rather  than  a  substantial  part  of  their 
diet.  The  Greek  and  Russian  laborers,  and  the 
lazzaroni  of  Naples,  subsist  on  a  diet  principally  of 
coarse,  farinaceous  food,  and  they  are  as  athletic 


and  powerful  a  race  as  can  be  found.  The  Irish 
immigrants,  whose  brawny  arms  and  powerful 
sinews  perform  the  hard  work  of  excavating  our 
canals  and  constructing  our  railroads,  which  our 
flesh-bred  American  laborers  have  not  strength  to 
do,  have  generally  acquired  good,  vigorous  con- 
stitutions on  the  coarse,  vegetable,  potato  diet  of 
the  old  country.  The  Georgians  and  Circassians, 
the  natives  of  the  Otaheite,  Sandwich,  and  Pit- 
cairn's  Islands,  the  people  of  the  Marquesas  and 
Washington  Islands,  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  on  the 
Tobasco,  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  peasants  from 
the  Carpathian  Mountains,  the  Spaniards  of  Rio 
Salado,  in  South  America,  and  the  Peruvians, 
subsist  mostly  on  coarse,  plain,  vegetable  food, 
and  they  are  among  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  most  hardy  and  enduring  people  on  earth. 
The  slaves  of  Brazil,  the  laborers  of  Laguira,  the 
Moorish  porters  at  Gibraltar,  and  the  porters  at 
Terceira  and  Smyrna,  subsist  on  a  spare,  simple, 
vegetable  diet,  scarcely  ever  partaking  of  animal 
food;  the^y  possess  a  most  powerful  muscular  de- 
velopment, and  are  able  to  carry  burdens  of  from 
two  hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds. 

A  glance  at  those  nations  and  tribes  whose  in- 
habitants subsist  mostly  on  animal  food,  will  set 
the  argument  in  a  stronger  light  by  the  contrast. 
The  Laplandei's,  Ostiacs,  Samoides,  Tungooses, 
Burats,  Kamtsehatdales,  and  Esquimaux,  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  Southern  America ; 
the  people  of  Andeman's  Island  in  the  Pacific,  the 
natives  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
and  the  Calmuck  Tartars,  all  possess  a  low,  de- 
formed, and  demi-brutal  organization ;  some  of 
them  are  stunted  and  dwarfish,  others  are  coarse, 
rough,  and  hideous.  Their  principal  food  is  fish, 
flesh,  and  all  kinds  of  animal  fats  and  oils  which 
they  are  able  to  procure.  It  should  be  remarked, 
too,  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  constitution  of 
these  inferior  races  of  men  is  as  degraded  and  de- 
praved as  is  their  bodily  organization. 

But  it  will  be  readily  admitted  by  most  persons 
that  a  diet  nearly  all  vegetable  is  better  than  a 
diet  nearly  all  animal,  while  they  will  contend 
that  a  due  admixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances is  the  golden  mean  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes ;  and  in  support  of  this  position  we  shall 
be  referred  to  the  well-fed  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  particularly  the  better  classes  of  Europe 
and  America.  But  this  objection  is  easily  met. 
We  have  but  to  compare  flesh-eating  Englishmen, 
Irishmen,  Scotchmen,  Americans,  etc.,  with  vege- 
table-eating Englishmen,  Irishmen,  Scotchmen, 
Americans,  etc.,  of  the  same  class,  and  of  the  same 
general  habits  in  other  respects,  and  the  problem 
is  solved.  The  contrast  ever  has  been,  and  I  am 
fully  persuaded  ever  will  be,  in  favor  of  the  supe- 
riority of  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet. 

If,  however,  the  past  experience  of  the  whole 
human  family  for  six  thousand  years,  and  the  co- 
incident  testimony  of    all    respectable   scientific 

\  authors  who  have  ever  investigated  the  subject,  is 
not  satisfactory,  we  can  furnish  living,  acting, 
moving,  practicing  demonstrations  in  the  present 
tense.  James  Simpson,  Esq.,  president  of  the 
English  Vegetarian  Society,  stated  at  a  public 
meeting  held  at  Glasgow,  June  17,  1851,  that  of 

I  the  individuals  belonging  to  the  society,  number- 
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ing  between  600  and  TOO  adult  members,  203 
have  abstained  from  all  kinds  of  flesh  for'upward 
of  ten  years;  15S  for  more  than  twenty  years ; 
91  for  thirty  years;  29  for  forty  years;  and  85 
have  abstained  the  whole  of  their  lives.  These 
vegetarians  belong  indiscriminately  to  all  trades 
and  professions,  and  have,  as  a  body,  always  a 
much  higher  and  more  uniform  standard  of  health 
than  flesh-eaters  under  similar  general  circum- 
stances, and  many  of  them  have  experienced  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  bodily  vigor  and  men- 
tal vivacity. 

But  we  have  equally  interesting  facts  in  the 
United  States.  The  American  Vegetarian  Society, 
though  of  more  recent  date  and  fewer  numbers, 
has  in  its  ranks  full-grown  men  and  women  who 
have  never  tasted  "flesh,  fish,  or  fowl."  Rev. 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  who  is  the  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  society,  and  also  pastor  of  the  Society  of 
Bible  Christians,  who  have  adopted  vegetarianism 
from  religious  motives,  has  practiced  the  vegeta- 
rian system  for  more  than  forty-one  years,  as  has 
also  his  wife.  In  a  late  number  of  the  Vegetarian 
Advocate  he  says :  "  ^Ve  have  raised  a  family  of 
five  children,  none  of  whom  have  ever  eaten  flesh. 
They  are  all  married  to  vegetarians ;  they  all  have 
children,  none  of  whom  have  ever  used  animal 
food ;  they  are  healthy,  vigorous,  and  intellec- 
tual." In  this  society  there  are  now  fifty-one 
persons  who  have  never  eaten  flesh,  nor  tasted 
intoxicating  drinks. 


VACCINATION-ITS    HISTORY, 

NATURE  AND  EFFECTS* 


BY   JOEL    SHEW,    M.     D. 


Although  vaccinia,  or  cow-pox,  is  probably  es- 
sentially the  same  disease  as  variola  or  small-pox, 
it  has  yet  been  customary  in  medical  works  to 
treat  of  it  as  a  distinct  malady.  I  have  thought 
best,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  follow  the  plan 
usually  adopted  although  it  would  perhaps  be 
more  strictly  accurate  to  treat  of  it  under  the  gen- 
eral head  of  variola. 

Ant^quttt  of  Cow-Pox. — The  exemption  from 
small-pox  enjoyed  by  individuals  who  contract  pus- 
tules or  sores  on  their  fingers  and  hands  by  milking 
cows  which  have  a  certain  disease  on  their  udders 
and  teats,  is  a  fact  that  has  been  more  extensively 
known,  from  time  immemorial,  than  the  generality 
of  authors  and  practitioners  have  supposed.  Not 
only  has  evidence  been  adduced,  satisfactorily  prov- 
ing that  such  fact  was  known  to  farmers  and  others 
having  the  management  of  cattle  in  the  principal 
dairy  counties  of  England ;  but  that  it  had  been 
remarked  by  the  same  class  of  persons  in  other 
countries,  as  the  department  of  the  Meiuthe  in 
France,  various  parts  of  Germany,  Norway  and 
Spain.  In  IreJjmd,  the  disease  in  the  cow  is  called 
shinach,  an  expression  derived  from  two  Celtic 
words  signifying  udder  and  cow  ;  and  it  is  hence 
concluded  that  a  knowledge  of  the  complaint  in 
that  animal  must  have  existed  there  from  a  period 
of  high  antiquity.  Some  facts,  mentioned  by 
Humboldt  in  his  work  on  New  Spain,  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andes  have  long 
been  in  possession  of  the  same  information  as  the 
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dairy  farmers  of  England.  Another  fact,  under- 
stood by  this  class  of  people,  and  received  by  them 
traditionally,  is,  that  cows  which  have  once  had 
the  disease  do  not  suffer  from  it  a  second  time.* 

Cow-Pox  in-  England. — This  disease  attracted 
attention  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  in  England, 
about  sixty  or  seventy  years  since,  as  a  pustular  erup- 
tion derived  from  infection,  chiefly  showing  itself 
on  the  hands  of  milkers  who  had  milked  cows 
similai'ly  disordered.  It  had  been  found  to  secure 
persons  from  the  small-pox ;  and  so  extensive  wa3 
the  general  opinion  upon  the  subject,  even  at  the 
time  before  us,  that  an  inoculator  who  attempted 
to  convey  the  small-pox  to  one  who  had  been  pre- 
viously infected  with  the  cow-pox,  was  treated 
with  ridicule.  A  formal  trial  was  made  howevei', 
and  it  was  found  that  no  small-pox  ensued  About 
the  same  time,  a  farmer  of  sagacity,  of  the  name 
of  Nash,  duly  attending  to  these  facts,  had  the 
courage  to  attempt  artificial  inoculation  on  him- 
self, and  in  the  attempt  is  said  to  have  succeeded 
completely.  Similar  facts  and  numerous  examples 
of  them  were  accordingly  communicated  to  Sir 
George  Baker,  who,  having  engaged  not  long  be- 
fore in  a  most  benevolent  though  highly  trouble- 
some controversy  respecting  the  cause  of  the  en- 
demieal  colic  of  Devonshire,  was  unwilling,  not- 
withstanding his  triumph,  to  tread  again  the  thorny 
paths  of  provincial  etiology.  Gloucestershire, 
however,  another  dairy  county,  had  witnessed  the 
same  disease  with  similar  consequences ;  and  the 
same  opinion  generally  prevailing  in  distant  dis- 
tricts of  both  countries,  afforded  proof  that  the 
power  thus  ascribed  to  cow-pox  was  not  wholly 
visionary,  f 

Eably  Opposition-  to  Vaccination. — In  the 
earlier  times  of  vaccination  there  was  great  oppo- 
sition to  the  practice ;  nearly  or  quite  as  much 
probably  as  there  had  been  previously  to  inocula- 
tion. Few  men  have  had  more  opposition  to  con- 
tend with,  or  more  obstacles  to  encounter,  than 
Dr.  Jenner  had  ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  for  or 
against  the  real  merits  of  the  practice,  he  no  doubt 
was  honest  in  his  recommendation  of  it,  and  had  to 
toil  and  suffer  as  much  for  opinion's  sake  as  any 
benefactor  the  healing  art  has  known.  By  those 
who  opposed  the  practice,  cases  were  published  in 
which  it  was  asserted  that  vaccinated  persons 
became  covered  with  hair,  and  even  exhibited 
horns  and  tail;  and  that  of  a  child  was  cited, 
whose  natural  disposition  was  so  brutified  by  vac- 
cination that  it  ran  on  all  fours,  bellowing  like  a 
bull ;  and  Jenner  himself  was  caricatured  as  riding 
on  a  cow. 

Dr.  Mosely,  physician  to  the  Chelsea  Hospital 
and  to  the  prime  minister,  was  the  great  oppo- 
nent of  the  practice  in  London.  At  a  time  when 
the  strife  was  raging,  the  following  lines  appeared 
on  the  subject: 

"  Oh,  Mosely  !  thy  book  nightly  phantasies  rousing, 
Full  oft  makes  me  quake  for  my  heart's  dearest  treasure  ; 
For  fancy  in  dreams  oft  presents  them  ail  browsing 
On  commons,  just  like  little  Nebuchadnezzar. 
There,  nibbling  at  thistle,  stand  Jim,  Joe,  and  Mary, 
On  their  foreheads,  0,  horrible  !   crumpled  horns  bud  ; 
There  Tom  -with  his  tail,  and  poor  "William  all  hairy, 
Reclined  in  a  corner,  are  chewing  the  cud." 
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"  Just  the  same  fury,"  says  Dr.  Ellotsen,  "  was 
excited  among  medical  men  when  vaccination  was 
promulgated  by  Dr.  Jenner  that  had  been  excited 
when  inoculation  was  first  made  known  to  them. 
It  was  said  that  it  was  takiDg  the  power  out  of 
God's  hand;  that  God  gave  us  the  small-pox,  and 
that  it  was  impious  to  interrupt  it  by  the  cow- 
pox.  "When  I  was  a  boy  I  heard  people  say  that 
it  was  an  irreligious  practice,  for  it  was  taking 
the  power  out  of  God's  hand;  forgetting  that  it 
was  merely  using  that  power  which  God  had 
given  to  us.  Sermons  were  preached  for  it,  and 
against  it;  and  hand-bills  were  stuck  about  the 
streets.  I  recollect  seeing  it  stated  in  a  hand-bill, 
that  a  person  who  was  inoculated  for  the  cow-pox, 
had  horns  growing  in  consequence  of  it.  Many 
were  said  to  have  died  of  mortification  produced 
by  this  practice.  One  of  the  surgeons  at  St. 
Thomas'  Hospital,  there  being  no  clinical  lectures 
then,  used  to  give  gratuitous  lectures  against  the 
cow-pox,  in  which  he  advised  the  students  not  to 
resort  to  such  a  practice.  He  was  interred  in 
London ;  and,  by  his  direction,  a  tablet  was  erected 
to  his  memory,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  fact 
that  he  was  all  his  life  strongly  opposed  to  cow- 
pocking.  His?  rancor  did  not  cease  even  with  his 
death.  It  appears  that  a  great  want  of  candor 
and  of  principle  was  manifested  and  that  an  ac- 
count was  forged,  setting  forth  a  number  of  deaths 
as  having  arisen  from  the  disease." 

Thus  the  matter  rested  for  a  time.  Dr.  Jenner 
lived  however,  to  see  his  doctrines  become  gen- 
erally respected.  He  died  at  length  suddenly,  of 
apoplexy,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1823 ;  and  the 
last  words  which  he  uttered  were,  "I  do  not 
marvel  that  men  are  grateful  to  me  ;  but  I  am 
surprised  that  they  do  not  feel  gratitude  to  God 
for  making  me  a  medium  of  good."  On  his  monu- 
ment the  following  lines  are  engraven : 

"Within  this  tomb  hath  found  a  resting-place. 
The  great  physician  of  the  human  race — 
Immortal  Jenner  !  whose  gigantic  mind 
Brought  life  and  health  to  more  than  half  mankind. 
Let  rescued  infancy  his  worth  proclaim, 
And  lisp  out  blessings  on  his  honored  name  '. 
And  radiant  beauty  drop  her  saddest  tear, 
For  beauty's  truest,  trustiest  friend  lies  here." 

Phenomena  of  Natural  Cow-Pox. — In  the  na- 
tural form  of  cow-pox,  as  it  is  received  from  milking 
or  handling  a  diseased  animal,  the  vesicles,  which 
are  more  or  less  numerous,  appear  on  the  hands  or 
whatever  parts  have  been  in  contact  with  the  af- 
fected part  of  the  animal.  The  eruption  is  of  a 
blueish  tint ;  the  fluid  is  at  first  limpid ;  after- 
wards opaque  and  purulent ;  and  often  there  is 
enlargement  of  the  axillary  glands  (in  the  arm- 
pits), and  considerable  fever. 

In  cow-pox,  the  fever  comes  on  with  the  usual 
symptoms  of  languor,  pain  in  the  head,  loins  and 
limbs,  accompanied  by  chills  and  heat,  a  quick 
pulse,  and  sometimes  with  vomiting.  Delirium 
sometimes  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  head  being 
affected ;  and  this  may  continue  even  after  the  be- 
fore mentioned  symptoms  have  passed  off.  At  about 
the  seventh  day  the  fever  abates.  The  vesicles 
which  burst  from  distension,  usually,  in  three  or 
four  days,  heal  slowly,  and  sometimes  take  on  a 
phagedenic  appearance.  The  fluid  discharged  from 
the  sores  is  of  a  highly  contagious  nature ;  and  it 
may  be  necessary,   when  having  the  disease,  to 
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guard  against  scratching  any  part,  as  in  such  case 
the  matter,  if  applied  to  the  scratched  part,  would 
be  quite  certain  of  becoming  affected. 

Identity  of  Vaccinia  and  Small-Pox. — That 
small-pox  and  cow-pox  are  essentially  the  same 
disease,  modified  only  by  the  peculiarity  of  animal 
constitution,  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Jenner,  to 
whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  a  knowledge  concerning  it  That  the  two 
diseases  are  essentially  one  and  the  same  has  been 
proved  in  modern  times.  It  is  found  that  if  a  cow 
be  inoculated  with  the  matter  of  small-pox  taken 
from  a  human  being,  and  then  if  matter  taken 
from  the  same  cow  is  introduced  into  another  hu- 
man subject,  that  is,  one  who  has  obtained  a  pro- 
tection from  the  disease,  the  cow-pox  is  the  result. 
The  first  successful  experiment  of  this  kind  is  said 
to  have  been  accomplished  by  Dr.  Sonderland,  of 
Bremen,  in  Germany ;  and,  from  the  accounts 
which  appeared  in  the  German  journals  of  1831, 
his  mode  consisted  in  fastening  upon  the  backs  of 
cows  the  woolen  bed-clothes  of  small-pox  patients 
who  died  with  the  disease  in  its  most  malignant 
forms.  These  experiment  have  been  repeated,  in 
different  countries,  with  a  similar  result ;  as,  for 
example,  by  Dr.  Griva,  chief  of  the  vaccine  es- 
tablishment at  Turin  ;  by  Dr.  Basil  Thiele,  of  Kas- 
san,  in  South  Russia,  and  by  Mr.  Ceely,  of  Ayles- 
bury, England.  In  Italy  the  experiment  was  tried 
on  a  large  scale  in  1829,  when  the  alarm  of  epi- 
demic small-pox  induced  the  Piedmontese  physi- 
cians to  make  trials  of  a  variety  of  new  stocks  of 
lymph ;  but  the  result,  according  to  Dr.  Griva, 
was,  "that  no  perceptible  difference  was  to  be 
traced  between  the  aspect  and  progress  of  the  old 
and  the  new,  the  primitive  and  the  long  humanized 
virus."  Dr.  Thiele,  in  1836,  succeeded  in  the 
inoculation  of  a  cow,  by  inserting  the  virus  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  udder,  where  the  animal 
could  not  lick  it ;  and,  from  the  disease  thus  pro- 
duced, inoculation  of  several  children  was  followed 
by  vesicles  having  all  the  characters  of  the  genuine 
vaccinia;  but,  as  it  is  usual  in  all  cases  of  vaccine 
lymph  taken  fresh  from  the  cow,  the  constitutional 
symptoms  were  more  than  ordinarily  severe. — 
Within  two  years,  upwards  of  three  thousand  in- 
dividuals were  vaccinated  with  the  virus  that  had 
come  originally  from  this  source. 

Mode  of  Vaccinating. — In  regard  to  the  man- 
ner of  performing  the  operation  of  vaccination,  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  a  variety  of  methods  have  been 
adopted.  The  one  most  in  use  among  the  physi- 
cians of  this  country  is  as  follows: — "Scrape 
slightly  the  epidermis  on  the  spot  selected,  with  a 
moderately  dull  thumb  lancet,  until  it  removes  a 
small  amount  of  the  cuticle,  in  the  shape  of  a 
slight  dust.  As  soon  as  the  skin  underneath  be- 
comes pink,  or  shows  very  minute  points  of  blood, 
place  a  drop  of  the  liquid  from  the  pustule,  or 
from  the  dried  scab,  softened  and  made  liquid  by 
water,  upon  it,  and  press  it  beneath  the  skin  by 
three  or  four  slight  punctures  with  the  point  of 
the  lancet,  just  deep  enough  to  tint  the  matter 
with  blood,  but  not  so  as  to  make  the  part  bleed 
freely;  then  keep  the  arm  exposed  to  the  air  until 
the  matter  dries  or  hardens.  In  order  to  guard 
against  subsequent  irritation,  tie  up  the  child's 
sleeve  to  the  shoulder,  or  cover  the  spot  operated 
on  with  a  piece  of  fine  linen." 


Another  method  of  vaccinating  is  to  moisten  a 
piece  of  fine  thread  with  the  matter  of  a  pustule 
or  scab,  and,  with  a  needle,  draw  it  through  a 
small  portion  of  flesh  pinched  up  for  that  purpose. 
A  knot  being  upon  one  end  of  the  thread,  it  will 
remain  without  difficulty  in  the  place  where  it  is 
inserted ;  and,  if  the  system  is  capable  of  receiving 
the  infection  and  the  matter  good,  it  will  be  found 
to  take  effect.  Any  mode  that  is  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  may  be  adopted ;  and  children  at 
school  have  often  succeeded  in  vaccinating  each 
other  simply  by  the  use  of  a  pin  or  needle  which 
had  been  moistened  with  the  matter  from  a 
pustule. 

Preservation  of  Vaccine  Matter. — Where  vac- 
cination is  depended  upoD,  a  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  and  preserving  good  matter  is 
an  object  of  importance.  Dr.  Jenner  was  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  a  drop  of  the  matter,  fresh  from 
the  pustule,  in  a  little  hollow  of  a  square  piece  of 
glass,  which  was  then  covered  by  another  piece, 
and  both  luted  together  to  keep  out  the  air.  Some 
are  in  the  habit  of  moistening  the  scab  from  the 
part  vaccinated  and  pressing  it  firmly  between  two 
pieces  of  flat  glass,  in  which  condition  it  is  said 
the  matter  may  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time. 
Another  method  of  preserving  the  dried  scab  from 
the  air,  is  to  make  a  little  hollow  in  a  cake  of  bees- 
wax, and  then  soften  the  surface  of  this  and  an- 
other cake  by  heat,  or  make  them'perfectly  smooth, 
and  after  placing  the  scab  in  the  hollow  for  its 
reception,  press  the  two  cakes  together  so  as  to 
form  an  air-tight  box.  In  this  simple  way  the 
matter  has  been  kept  for  a  number  of  months. 
The  matter  is  also  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  by  mail ;  sometimes  simply  in 
the  form  of  dry  scab,  and  at  others  upon  a  small 
portion  of  a  quill,  the  end  of  which  has  been  mois- 
tened either  in  the  liquid  matter  itself  or  by  a 
solution  of  the  scab,  the  latter  having  been  mois- 
tened with  water. 

Phenomena  of  Artificial  Cow  Pox. — Dr.  Good's 
description  of  the  phenomena  of  cow-pox,  when 
artificially  introduced  into  the  human  organism, 
I  shall  here  introduce : 

"  In  the  inoculated  cow-pox,  from  genuine  virus, 
the  pathognomonic  signs  are  the  following: — ves- 
icle singe,  confined  to  the  puncture  ;  cellulose  ; 
bluish  brown  in  the  middle  ;  fluid  clear  and  color- 
less to  the  last ;  concreting  into  a  hard,  dark-col- 
ored scab  after  the  twelfth  day.  In  propagating 
the  disease  from  the  inoculated  vesicle,  the  fluid 
should  be  taken  before  the  ninth  day,  and  from  as 
early  a  period  as  it  can  be  obtained.  After  the 
ninth  day  it  is  usually  so  inactive  as  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 

If  the  fluid  be  not  transparent  it  forms  a  decis- 
ive proof,  either  that  "it  is  spurious  or  imperfect. 
The  puncture  should  be  made  as  superficially  as 
possible ;  for  if  much  blood  bo  drawn  the  fluid 
may  become  so  diluted  as  to  be  rendered  ineffect- 
ive, or  may  be  entirely  washed  away. 

"As  small-pox  by  inoculation  is  uniformly  a  far 
milder  disease,  and  accompanied  with  a  smaller 
crop  of  pustules  than  when  received  naturally, 
cow-pox,  by  inoculation,  undergoes  a  like  change. 
There  is  someti  s  a  little  increased  quickness  of 
pulse,  and  constitutional  indisposition;  and,  in 
very  rare  instances,   a  few  pustules  have   been 


thrown  forth  around  the  areola,  or  even  on  the 
limbs;  but,  with  these  occasional  exceptions,  the 
eruption,  as  already  noticed,  is  confined  to  the 
single  vesicle  produced  by  the  puncture,  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  perceptible  fever. 

"The  general  progress  is  as  follows:  The  punc- 
ture disappears  soon  after  the  insertion  of  the  lan- 
cet ;  but  on  the  third  day  a  minute  inflamed  spot 
becomes  visible.  This  gradually  increases  in  size, 
hardens,  and  produces  a  small  circular  tumor, 
slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  skin. 
About  the  sixth  day  the  centre  of  the  tumor  shows 
a  discolored  speck,  formed  by  the  secretion  of  a 
minute  quantity  of  fluid:  the  speck  augments  in 
size,  and  becomes  a  manifest  vesicle  ;  which  con- 
tinues to  fill  and  to  be  distended  until  the  tenth 
day  ;  at  which  time  it  displays  in  perfection  the 
peculiar  features  that  distinguish  it  from  the  in- 
oculated variolous  pustule.  Its  shape  is  circular, 
sometimes  a  little  oval ;  but  the  margin  is  always 
well  defined,  and  never  rough  or  jagged — the  cen- 
tre dips,  instead  of  being  polarized,  and  is  less  el- 
evated than  the  circumference. 

"About  the  eighth  day,  when  the  vesicle  is 
completely  formed,  the  disease  exhibits  something 
of  a  constitutional  influence  ;  the  armpit  is  pain- 
ful, and  there  is  perhaps  a  slight  head  -ache,  shiv- 
ering, lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  and  increase  of 
pulse.  These  may  continue,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  for  one  or  two  days,  but  always  subside 
spontaneously,  without  leaving  any  unpleasant 
consequence.  During  the  general  indisposition  the 
vesicle  in  the  arm  becomes  surrounded  with  a  cir- 
cular inflamed  halo,  or  areola,  about  an  inch,  or 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  which  is  the  pa- 
thognomonic proof  of  constitutional  affections,  how 
slightly  soever  the  internal  symptoms  may  show 
themselves.  After  this  period,  the  fluid  in  the 
vesicle  gradually  dies  off;  the  surrounding  blush 
becomes  fainter ;  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  dies  away 
imperceptibly  ;  so  that  it  is  seldom  to  be  distin- 
guished beyond  the  thirteenth  day  from  inocula- 
tion. At  this  time  the  vesicle  hardens  into  a  thick 
scab,  of  a  brown  or  mahogany  color ;  and,  if  not 
separated  antecedently  by  violence  or  accident, 
falls  off  spontaneously  in  about  a-  fortnight ;  leav- 
ing the  skin,  beneath,  perfectly  sound  and  unin- 
jured. The  entire  progress  of  the  inoculation 
scarcely  opens  a  door  to  any  medical  treatment 
whatever.  No  preparatory  steps  are  called  for,  as 
in  small-pox';  and  all  that  can  be  necessary  is  a 
dose  or  two  of  aperient  medicine  if  the  constitu- 
tional indisposition  should  be  severe  or  trouble- 
some." 

Are  the  Effects  of  Vaccination  Permanent  ? — 
It  has  been  a  question  of  inquiry  among  writers 
on  vaccination  as  to  what  influence  time  exerts 
upon  the  protective  power  of  small-pox.  In  the 
early  periods  of  vaccination,  from«fr800  to  1805, 
the  practice  of  inoculating  after  vaccination  had 
been  performed,  so  as  to  test  more  fully  its  pro- 
tective power,  was  carried  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
many  thousands,  we  are  told,  were  thus  exposed 
to  the  variolous  poison  without  suffering  from  it. 
Later,  however, '  the  experimental  testing  was  i 
wholly  left  off;  so  that  very  little  is  known  con-  X 
cerning  what  would  be  the  effect  of  inoculation  at  \  { 
long  periods  from  the  time  of  vaccination.  It  has 
been  believed  by  some  that  the  protective  power 
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£-J  of  cow-pox  lasts  in  the  system  for  the  space  of 
Q)  seven  years ;  but  there  is  probably  no  distinct 
period  in  which  it  alone  acts ;  the  more  time  elap- 
ses, up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  the 
greater  the  liability  to  a  failure  of  its  prophylac- 
tic power,  seems  to  be  the  only  rule.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  small-pox,  taken  after  vacci- 
nation, is  very  rare  under  eight  years  of  age ;  so 
that  its  protective  power,  if  this  be  true,  may  be 
considered  as  nearly  perfect  during  this  period  of 
the  child's  life.  About  the  ninth  or  tenth  year 
cases  of  small-pox  after  vaccination  seem  to  be 
more  common ;  and  still  more  so  at  about  the  age 
of  puberty.  From  eighteen  to  twenty-five  there 
is  still  greater  liability  to  it.  "  "With  these  facts 
before  us,"  observes  Dr.  Ellotsen,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceal  the  apparent  conclusion  that  time  less- 
ens the  power  of  resistance  to  the  variolous  germ." 
After  the  individual  has  arrived  at  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years  of  age  there  seems  to  be  less 
susceptibility  to  variola  as  life  advances,  both  in 
cases  where  vaccination  has  been  practiced  and 
where  it  has  not. 

Revacoination. — With  those  who  place  depend- 
ance  on  vaccination  as  a  protection  against  small- 
pox, it  becomes  a  question  of  importance  as  to 
whether  revaccination  should  ever  be  practiced  ; 
and  if  so,  at  what  periods  of  time.  The  Germans 
are  much  in  favor  of  the  measure,  while  the 
French  are  somewhat  divided  in  opinion  on  the 
subject.  If  vaccination  is  to  be  regarded  as  harmless 
in  its  operation,  as  many  suppose  it  to  be,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  revaccination 
as  often  as  it  is  desired.  If  the  operation  produces 
its  normal  effects  the  individual  becomes  protected 
so  far  as  the  process  can  protect  one ;  while,  if  it 
does  not  cause  these  effects,  no  harm  is  done  to  the 
constitution.  Hence  it  has  been  regarded  the  best 
and  safest  rule  to  go  by,  to  submit  to  vaccina- 
tion all  individuals  who  have  not  been  vaccinat- 
ed, even  if  they  have  had  small-pox ;  to  repeat  the 
vaccination  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  first  vac- 
cination ;  and  that  if  this  revaccination  should  not 
prove  successful  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  it 
from  year  to  year,  until  complete  success  shall  fol- 
low. Hence  it  is,  that  if  vaccination  is  depended 
on,  the  oftener  we  vaccinate  the  better. 

Should  Vaccination  be  Practiced. — After  all 
the  recommendations  that  this  practice  has  had  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  there  are  yet  those  who  enter- 
tain honest  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is,  after  all,  on 
the  whole,  a  benefit  to  the  race.  At  any  rate,  the 
question,  like  all  others,  has  two  sides,  both  of 
which  demand  our  most  honest  consideration.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  vaccination  does  not  merit 
the  encomiums  which  its  more  early  advocates  put 
upon  it ;  nor  is  it  anything  like  capable  of  exter- 
minating small-pox  from  the  world,  as  was  formerly 
maintained ;  but  that  it  will,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases,  protect  the  system  from  variola,  and  that 
in  those  cases  where  it  fails  of  this  protection,  it 
renders  the  disease  a  much  milder  one,  no  one 
will  pretend  to  deny.  The  only  question  is, 
whether,  as  a  whole,  it  is  of  benefit  to  mankind. 
It  is  maintained  that  vaccination,  while  it  affords 
A  a  good  degree  of  protection  from  variola,  yet 
\|/  renders  the  system  more  liable  to  other  diseases. 
It  is  affirmed  also  that  other  diseases  are  intro- 
duced into  the  system  at  the  same  time  with  the 


cow-pox.  Long  continued  and  troublesome  skin 
diseases  appear  to  follow  it,  and  in  not  a  few  cases, 
the  child  seems  never  to  enjoy  good  health  after 
it  has  been  performed.  I  think  any  one  who  has 
any  considerable  practice  among  children  in  any 
great  city,  will  be  struck  with  the  number  of  cases 
he  will  find  of  this  kind  by  questioning  parents 
on  the  subject.  Very  likely  they  will  not  them- 
selves have  noticed  the  fact ;  but  he  will  find  in 
numbers  of  cases,  I  am  confident,  the  truth  of  my 
remarks. 

Not  only  does  vaccination  cause  subsequent  un- 
favorable effects,  but  it  sometimes  endangers  life 
at  the  time ;  and,  in  some  instances,  destroys  the 
child.  I  have  myself  known  most  fearful  convul- 
sions to  be  brought  on  by  it,  and  that  in  children 
apparently  of  the  firmest  health.  It  is  no  small 
thing  that  is  capable,  by  its  fermentation  in  the 
blood,  to  render  the  system  proof  against  so  terri- 
ble a  poison  as  that  of  small-pox. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  of  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  vaccination  that  the  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  it  fails  as  a  prophylactic  against 
small-pox,  is  not  greater  than  that  in  which  variola 
itself,  having  once  passed  through  the  system,  fails 
in  preventing  a  second  attack.  The  burden  of 
authority,  however,  appears  to  be  against  this  con- 
clusion. "From  some  cause  or  other,  as  yet  unre- 
vealed,"  says  Dr.  Eberle,  "  so  many  well  attested 
cases  of  failure  in  the  preventive  power  of  vac- 
cination have  taken  place,  and  so  remarkable,  of 
late  years,  has  been  the  progressive  increase  of 
such  cases,  that  the  vaccine  disease  is  no,  longer 
considered  by  practitioners  a  sufficient  safeguard 
in  every  case  from  the  variolous  contagion."  Dr. 
Gregory,  referring  to  the  same  thing,  observes: 
"This  circumstance  cannot  be  met  by  a  l-eference 
to  the  fact,  that  small-pox  once  gone  through  does 
not  protect  the  subject  from  a  second  attack." 
"This  author  gives  the  totalnumber  of  admissions 
into  the  small-pox  hospital  in  the  different  years. 
In  1810,  the  proportion  of  cases  of  small-pox,  after 
vaccination,  to  the  whole  number  of  admissions,  was 
1  in  30  ;  in  1821,  it  was  1  in  4;  in  1823,  1  in  3i  It 
is  but  just,  however,  to  admit  that  this  was  the 
result  of  observations  in  one  hospital  only.  Still 
there  is  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  the  cases 
in  which  vaccination  fails  are  becoming  more  and 
more  common, 

It  is  claimed  also  in  favor  of  vaccination,  that  it 
is  often  found  to  cure  other  diseases.  It  has  been 
believed  on  the  part'of  some  that  certain  skin  dis- 
eases, affections  of  the  eyes,  and  that  tumors  and 
glandular  swellings  have  all  been  removed  by  the 
effect  of  the  vaccine  disease  in  the  system.  "  Her- 
petic eruptions  after  vaccination  "  says  one  author, 
Dr.  Eberle,  "not  unfrequently  assume  an  appear- 
ance resembling  that  of  vaccine  pustule,  and  fade 
with  the  dessication  and  falling  off  of  the  scab. 
Whooping  cough  is  likewise  said  to  have  been 
arrested  at  the  moment  of  the  appearance  of 
cow-pox;  in  other  cases  it  has  been  said  to  have 
moderated  the  disease,  and  still  others  to  abridge 
it.  Now  if  these  things  are  true,  and  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  in  regard  to  them,  it  is  an 
important  inquiry  as  to  how  such  a  result  is 
brought  about.  If  one  disease  is  strong  enough  to 
kill  another,  is  the  system  benefited  thereby  ?  Is 
it  ever  a  wise  practice  to  send  one  poison  into  the 


system,  to  chase  another  out?  May  not  the  curing 
of  an  eruption  upon  the  surface  in  this  way  be  the 
same  in  effect  as  that  of  throwing  it  inward  by  ex- 
ternal applications,  a  practice  which  is  well  known 
to  be  fraught  with  danger  to  the  constitution? 
These  are  important  questions  ;  and  it  is  my  own 
belief,  that  any  disease  which  is  capable  of  swal- 
lowing up  or  destroying  another,  is  more  to  be 
feared  than  the  original  one.  There  may  be  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule ;  but  that  this  is  a  law  of 
nature,  I  confidently  believe.  I  would  rather 
trust  a  child  of  my  own  with  whooping-cough 
alone,  than  with  that  and  vaccinia  together.  I 
would  rather  that  an  eruption  upon  the  skin  should 
be  allowed  to  remain,  than  to  have  it  removed  bv 
this  disease ;  and,  so  of  all  the  other  affections  refer- 
red to. 

I  have  been  for  years  so  much  a  disbeliever 
in  vaccination,  that  I  would  not  be  willing  to 
have  it  practiced  upon  a  child  of  my  own.  I  did 
not,  however,  know  that  there  was  high  authority 
eveu  among  the  profession  for  doubting  the  utility 
of  the  practice,  till  the  winter  of  1850-51.  At 
this  time,  Professor  Bartlett,  a  very  candid  and 
able  man,  and  lecturer  at  that  time  on  the  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
New  York,  quoted,  in  his  remarks  on  the  causes  of 
pulmonary  consumption,  on  the  authority  of  two 
French  writers,  Barthez  and  Rilliet,  the  following 
facts  in  regard  to  vaccination :  In  208  children 
that  had  been  vaccinated,  138  died  of  tubercular 
consumption,  and  *70  of  other  maladies.  In  95 
that  were  not  vaccinated,  30  only  died  of  tubercu- 
lar consumption,  and  65  of  other  diseases.  The 
circumstances  connected  with  the  two  classes — the 
vaccinated  and  the  unvaecinated  were  as  nearly  as 
could  be  the  same.  Professor  Bartlett  did  not 
himself,  in  consideration  of  these  facts,  venture  an 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  or  non-propriety  of 
vaccination,  but  would  simply  be  understood  as 
referring  to  them  as  matters  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

In  closing  my  remarks  on  this  very  important 
subject,  I  would  say  that  I  am  now  as  much  as 
ever  opposed  to  the  practice  of  vaccination.  I 
may  be  mistaken  in  my  opinions,  and  may  act 
more  from  belief  than  reason  ;  still,  I  do  not  wish 
to  conceal  my  prejudice  against  the  practice.  I 
admit  that  vaccination  is  capable,  when  properly 
performed,  of  generally  preventing  the  smallpox  ; 
and  that  in  those  casess  where  the  disease  does  ap- 
pear after  vaccinnation,  it  is  rendered  generally 
much  milder  and  safer  by  it.  But  that  the  system 
is  rendered  more  liable  to  other  diseases,  and  es- 
pecially to  that  most  destructive  of  all  human 
maladies,  pulmonary  consumption,  by  vaccina- 
tion, there  is  abundant  reason  for  believing.  At 
any  rate  I  am  not  willing  that  any  child  of  my 
o  wn  should  be  submitted  to  the  process. 

For  the  instruction  of  those  who  have  confidence 
in  the  opinions  of  that  great  and  good  man,  Vin- 
cent Pressnitz,  I  would  remark  that  I  conversed 
with  him  at  different  times  on  this  subject,  and 
that  he  is  most  decided  in  his  opposition  to  vaccin- 
nation. Having  been  badly  marked  by  small-pox 
before  he  had  commenced  the  practice  of  Water 
Cure,  as  may  be  supposed  he  has  given  a  good  share 
of  attention  to  the  subject.  He  has  very  often 
had  occasion  to  treat  the  disease ;  and  after  all  the 
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vast  amount  of  experience  he  has  had  in  the  heal- 
ing art  he  is  in  no  one  thing  more  strenuous  than  in 
his  objection  to  vaccination.  He  holds  that  it  is 
wrong  in  any  "way  to  poison  the  system,  and  that 
cow-pox  renders  it  so  much  more  liable  to  take 
other  diseases,  that  it  is  far  better  to  ayoid  vaccina- 
tion altogether. 

I  close  my  remarks  by  saying,  that  I  regard  this 
whole  matter  of  great  moment  and  responsibility- 
I  choose  my  own  way  and  wish  others  to  be  as 
free  in  choosing  their's.  If  I  should  ever  change 
my  opinion  in  regard  to  vaccination,  I  will  most 
gladly  promulgate  it  to  the  world. 

Water  Cure  Institution, 
Corner  Twelfth  street  and  University  P  lace. 
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A  I/ETTER 

FROM  J.  C.  JACKSON,  M.  D. 
T.  W.  Brown,  Editor  Cayuga  Chief,  Auburn,        N.  Y. 
Joseph  C.  Hathaway,  Farmington,    " 

Benjamin  P.  Jot,  Lndlowville,    " 

P.  B.  Prindlk,  Esq.,  Norwich,  " 

Gentlemen  : — You,  with  many  other  gentlemen 
and  ladies  from  this  and  other  States,  and  the 
Canadas,  have  been  guests  of  mine,  and  have  taken 
Hydropathic  treatment  at  Glen  Haven  the  past 
summer.  At  various  times  the  request  has  been 
made  by  yourselves  or  others  that  I  would  address 
the  public  by  letters  or  lectures,  with  especial  re- 
fei-ence  to  the  mode  of  Hydropathic  treatment 
and  the  obstacles  that  lie  across  its  path.  Now, 
gentlemen,  in  addressing  you  this  letter,  my  ob- 
ject is  two-fold.  It  is  to  show,  as  far  as  the  use  of 
your  names  will  do  it,  that  the  Hydropathic  treat- 
ment of  disease  numbers  among  its  friends  men  of 
high  character  for  intelligence  and  philanthropy  ; 
and  also  to  place  before  the  readers  of  the  Water- 
Cure  Journal  some  considerations,  bearing  on  the 
treatment  of  disease,  worthy  of  regard. 

There  is  nothing  in  human  conduct  more  lacking 
in  nobleness  than  the  practice  of  judging  of  men's 
opinions  in  the  light  which  enemies  of  such  opin- 
ions proffer.  Yet  this  is  what  the  advocates  of 
the  "Water-Treatment  for  disease  are  daily  subjected 
to.  The  friends  of  the  different  medical  schools, 
whether  Allopathic,  Homoeopathic,  Eclectic,  or 
otherwise  named,  fall  more  or  less  into  the  error 
of  taking  for  truth  what  the  leaders  of  these 
several  schools  affirm  to  be  the  truth.  Instead  of 
looking  at  the  matter  themselves,  they  judge  of  us 
by  hearsay,  and  accept  of  secondary  testimony 
when  our  own  is  quite  as  easily  obtainable  and  far 
more  conclusive.  It  may  be  asked,  is  this  not 
equally  true  of  Water-Cure  believers  ?  I  answer, 
no  ;  and  for  these  reasons : 

1st.  The  believers  in  the  superior  applicability 
of  water  in  the  treatment  of  disease  over  other 
medical  schools,  have,  as  a  general  fact,  tried  the 
other  systems,  challenging  the  public  confidence 
before  they  came  to  have  faith  in  water.  Their 
trial  of  Hydropathy,  in  most  instances,  has  been  a 
matter  of  decided  desperateness,  generally  ending 
in  complete  confidence.  The  old  medical  ap- 
pliances had  failed.  Their  practical  inefficiency 
made  them  flee  to  Water-Treatment. 

2d.  Hydropathists,  as  a  class,  are  persons  whose 
tendencies  of  character  are  reformatory,  and,  from 
these  tendencies,  are  disposed  to  look  both  sides 
of  a  question  boldly  in  the  face.     From  these  two 


considerations,  they  would  be  less  likely  to  be 
blurred  in  vision.  It  is  amusing  to  witness,  at 
times,  the  crudity  of  opinions  often  expressed  about 
Hydropathic  treatment  by  persons  one  comes  in 
contact  with  on  steamboats,  packet-boats,  or  in  rail- 
way cars.  They  speak  as  though  they  knew  the 
matter  entirely,  yet  are  utterly  ignorant  of  all  that 
appertains  to  it.  Thoughtlessly,  such  retail  the 
coarsest  fiction  for  simple  truth.  To  be  just  to 
those  with  whom  we  differ,  is  a  lesson  hard  to 
learn.  To  be  patient  under  injustice,  is  yet  harder 
to  learn.  Our  highest  hope  of  securing  the  public 
confidence  is  in  curing  the  sick  who  commit  them- 
selves to  our  care  ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  ourselves, 
who  are  physicians,  and  just  to  the  characters  of 
those  who  sustain  us,  that  the  obstacles  in  our  way 
should  be  pointed  out. 

HOME     TREATMENT. 

It  may  occasion  surprise  that  I  place  this  among 
our  obstacles  to  success.  Nevertheless,  I  do; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
scribing very  extensively  for  those  who  do  not 
visit  and  cannot  visit  Water  establishments.  By 
so  doing  I  am  able  to  do  some  good  ;  giving  them 
some  instructions,  so  that  they  may  avoid  extremes. 
The  tendency  among  the  uninitiated  is  to  use 
water  too  cold,  and  to  apply  it  too  severely.  In 
diseases  of  chronic  form,  injury  not  easily  over- 
come is  often  done.  A  large  share  of  cases  apply- 
ing to  me  are  of  long  standing ;  have  been  treated 
by  various  medical  men  ;  have  failed  in  search  of 
health,  and  apply  to  me  as  a  last  resort.  They 
need  the  most  judicious  treatment  and  the  kindest 
care.  They  demand,  for  success,  the  appliances  of 
an  Establishment.  In  many  cases,  at  home  they 
can  have  neither  of  them.  Yet,  as  they  cannot 
find  time  or  means,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  physical 
strength  to  go  to  a  Water-Cure,  I  have  felt  im- 
pelled to  do  for  them  what  I  could  where  they 
were.  I  do  not  wish,  by  so  doing,  to  be  understood 
as  favoring  the  idea  that  chronic  disease  of  the  hu- 
man organism  is  a  thing  lightly  to  be  meddled  with, 
or  to  which  it  is  safe  for  persons  inexperienced  to 
undertake  to  apply  the  Water  Treatment.  Most  all 
who  apply  to  me  for  advice  have  attempted  self- 
application,  and  in  most  instances,  have  inflicted 
decided  injury  on  themselves.  They  have  imagined 
that  the  Water  Treatment,  unlike  other  curative 
agencies,  needed  not  intelligent  appliance.  They 
have  supposed  that  to  hear  that  Water  Treatment 
could  and  did  cure  disease  was  all  that  was  needed 
to  make  them  experts  in  the  mode.  It  has  been  only 
under  a  conviction  of  their  mistake  that  such  as 
have  written  to  me,  as  a  general  fact,  have  been 
led  to  write.  The  Hydropathic  school  of  medi- 
cine needs  no  less  "thorough  bred"  men  for  its 
practitioners  than  other  schools  need.  Water, 
foolishly  applied,  kills  as  quickly  and  easily  as, 
appropriately  applied,  it  cures.  It  does  not  follow 
that  to  use  it  successfully  one  must  have  spent 
time  to  as  poor  purpose  as  most  medical  students 
have  spent  it;  or  that  a  diploma  is  neccessary.  All 
that  is  needed  is  knowledge  of  the  organism  and 
it*  functions,  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  subject, 
with  appropriate  appliances  for  treatment,  and  ap- 
propriate circumstances  for  the  patient. 

The  probabilities  are  much  greater,  I  admit, 
that  Home  Treatment  will   succeed   in   cases  of 


acute  character  than  when  disease. is  chronic.  It 
is  obvious  to  the  common  observer  why  this 
should  be  so.  The  nature  of  the  disease  is  much 
easier  perceived,  the  amount  or  force  of  treatment 
is  much  greater,  the  time  necessary  to  reach  safe 
results  much  shorter,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
patient  can  be  much  more  easily  kept  to  a  pre- 
scribed course.  Acute  and  chronic  liver  com- 
plaints are  very  different  diseases  to  manage. 
Acute  and  chronic  dyspepsy  do  not  range  in  the 
same  category  as  curable  diseases.  The  former 
assume  marked  regularity ;  the  latter  are  varia- 
ble in  their  manifestations.  Acute  diseases  are 
much  less  subject  to  external  influences.  They 
are  sufficiently  severe  to  bring  the  body  into  that 
state  where,  for  the  time,  some  of  the  laws 
which  govern  it  are  in  operative.  Chronic  diseases 
are  less  imperious  in  their  demands.  A  south 
wind  will  add  greatly  to  the  sufferings  of  an  old 
dyspeptic.  A  man  with  acute  dyspepsy  knows 
nothing  of  changes  of  weather.  Setting  aside  the 
question  of  Home  Treatment  for  acute  disease,  I 
am  certain,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  treat  chronic  disease 
by  home  applications,  that  the  Water-Cure  phi- 
losophy suffers  in  the  public  esteem  from  these 
attempts.  Till  a  far  greater  degree  of  intelligence 
exists,  good  physicians  will  be  needed  in  cases  of 
acute  disease,  and  Water-Cure  institutions  will  be 
always  needed  in  cases  of  disease  of  longstanding. 

WATER. 


An  additional  obstacle  to  the  making  Water- 
Cure  treatment  of  value  in  the  eyes  of  spectators, 
is  the  failure  consequent  on  the  use  of  poor  water. 
Hard  water,  such  as  is  found  in  extensive  portions 
of  the  country,  is  unfit  for  Hydropathic  purposes. 
All  who  use  it  habitually,  know  its  want  of  power 
to  cleanse  the  skin  of  foreign  matter  that  may  ad- 
here to  it,  without  the  use  of  strong  soaps,  unless 
friction  is  used  to  that  degree  that  irritation  of 
the  skin  ensues.  All  know  that  under  constant 
use  it  will  fret  the  skin  till  cracking  and  chapping 
take  place  ;  and  in  cases  where  under  its  use  cu- 
taneous crisis  comes,  such  crisis  shows  the  skin  in 
a  scaly,  ragged,  salt-rheumish  appearance.  If 
this  is  the  state  to  which  the  frequent  use  of  hard 
water  reduces  the  external  skin,  which  by  its  lia- 
bility to  exposure  is  adapted  to  resist  injuries, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  internal  skin,  the  deli- 
cate membrane  lining  the  internal  surface  of  all 
the  cavities  in  the  body  ? 

In  many  cases  it  acts  as  a  great  irritant,  the  par- 
ticles of  mineral  substance  which  it  may  contain 
cutting  the  membrane  like  sand,  the  membrane 
of  the  eye-lid  ;  in  others,  being  deposited  in  the 
form  of  calculi,  to  the  distress,  and  oftentimes 
danger,  of  the  persons  using  it.  Many  suffer  un- 
told suffering — some  die  from  its  use.  Does  any 
ask  "  what  shall  be  done  ?  and  does  not  the  fact 
that  so  large  an  area  of  earth  is  supplied  with  hard 
water  prove  conclusively  that  Providence  never 
intended  Water-Cure  as  the  natural  mode  of  cur- 
ing disease,  if  hard  water  is  as  unfit  as  you  say 
it  is?" 

I  answer,  "  no  more  than  the  same  fact  indicates 
that  people  should  never  wash  their  clothing."  ^( 
Those  who  can  manage  to  get  water  to  wash  with, 
can  manage  to  get,  with  little  additional  trouble, 
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■water  which  is  fit  to  drink.  Rain  water  can  be 
easily  filtered,  if  those  who  drink  water  choose  to 
take  the  trouble.  But  whilst  tea  and  coffee  are 
the  common  beverages,  little  pains  will  be  taken 
in  the  matter  of  having  pure  water. 

TIME. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success  is  the 
very  crude  notion  that  most  people  have  of  the  j 
time  necessary  to  take  treatment  in  order  to  re-  i 
cover  health.     They  forget,   if  they  know,  that  j 
Nature  cannot  be  expected  to  heal  breaches  as  } 
readily  as  her  children  can  make  them.    That  only   ' 
an  instant  is  needed  to  break  a  bone,  but  that  j 
weeks  are  required  to  repair  the  injury.    That  one  < 
may,  in  half  a  day,  color  the  skin  of  the  whitest  j 
arm  so  brown  under  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  j 
as  to  take  weeks  to  whiten  it  again.     They  forget  j 
that  Nature  takes  tuints  suddenly,  but  struggles  '/ 
long  to  expel  them ;  that  one  can  inhale  miasma  in   i 
a  moment  that  will  cost  weeks  of  skill  and  effort  ; 
to  eradicate.     Now,  such  persons  expect  to  be 
years  living  down  all  healthful  enactments  which 
God  has  thrown  around  their  physical  systems  as  , 
grand    safeguards;    yet,   having  prostrated   their  ; 
powers,  and  tasked  the  skill  of  the  drug  doctors  ; 
to  the  utmost,  and  in  vain,  they  come  to  us  and 
ask  us  to  cure  them  in  a  few  weeks.    As  a  humble 
member  of  the  Water-Cure  brotherhood,  I  possess 
no  such  magical  power,  and  I  therefore  set  up  no  > 
such  claim.     I  am  the  child,  the  pupil  of  Mature.   ) 
"What  she  cannot  do,  i"  cannot  do :  I  am  not  above  '. 
her.     She  is  God's  vicegerent;  and  where  she  is  ; 
powerless  I  have  no  strength.     It  may  be  conve-  } 
nient  to  play  the  Quack,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  do  ; 
it.     The  skill  I  possess,  if  I  possess  it,  lies  in  seiz- 
ing  the  indications  which  Nature  gives,  and  com- 
bining  them,  so  as  to  learn  her  deliberate  voice, 
and  then  follow  her.     One  person  I  may  be  able  j 
to  restore  in  half  the  time  that  I  can  another,  and  J 
the  reason  is,  that  in  one  case  the  natural  forces  j 
are  less  prostrated  than  in  the  other.     To  lessen  j 
the  expectations  of  those  who  apply  to  him  for  J 
help  is  not  a  pleasant  task  for  a  physician  ;  but  it 
is  less  unpleasant  than  to  hold  out  false  hopes.   \ 
Those  who  wish  me  to  doctor  them  must  pardon   ; 
me  for  telling  them  the  truth. 

Now,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  it  has  ; 
shown  me  the  utter  ignorance,  on  this  point,  of  ', 
most  of  those  who  come  to  Glen  Haven.     They   ; 
come  without  intelligent  action.     Is  it  wonderful 
that  they   should    go   away   unsatisfied  ?      You, 
gentlemen;  can  bear  me  witness  that  in  the  direc-  < 
tion  alluded  to  I  probably  have  had  as  little  cause   < 
to  complain  as  any  Hydropathic  physician  in  the   \ 
Union,  and  yet  yourselves  have  seen  the  truth  of  I 
what  I  state  above.     On  this  point  people  need 
to  be  taught  that,  after  having  paid  small  fortunes 
to  drug  doctors  to  make  them  sick,  we,  Hydro- 
pathists,  are  not  powerful  to  cast  out  their  disease 
by  &  few  baths.     I  know  a  very  great  temptation 
puts  itself  in  the  way  of  a  physician  to  keep  back 
his  true  judgment — to  encourage  his  new  comer  ; 
with  brilliant  hopes  of  speedy  success ;  but  thor-  | 
ough  manliness  ought  to  guide  him  safely  by  all  such   < 
assaults,  and  sustain  him  in  telling  his  patient  the   \ 
truth. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  difficulty  having  reference 
to  time.     The  period  which  a  guest  in  a  cure  in-   / 


tends  to  stay  is  often  one  of  discontented,  instead  , 
of  quiet  and  sedate  conduct.  This  grows,  not  out  '■ 
of  faultiness  on  the  part  of  the  conductors  of  the  : 
institution,  but  out  of  the  habit  which  persons 
long  sick  acquire  of  being  dissatisfied  with  any 
arrangements  which  involve  precision  and  stabi- 
lity, and  also  from  the  excitability  or  irritability 
which  the  treatment  awakens  in  their  systems.  It 
is  of  little  use  to  undertake  the  Water-Cure  pro- 
cesses unless  there  can  accompany  them  such 
condition  of  the  nervous  forces  as  the  state  of  the 
case  demands  ;  for  all  we  do  in  the  way  of  giving 
our  guests  health,  we  are  dependent  on  the  nervous 
system.  That  shattered,  it  is  useless  to  think  of 
having  proper  digestion,  circulation,  nutrition,  or 
secretion. 

If,  from  any  cause,  undue  excitement  takes 
place,  and  the  brain  expends  its  power  in  a  direc- 
tion not  indicated  by  the  disease,  the  patient  is  in 
the  ratio  of  such  expenditure  injured ;  or,  if  not 
injured,  debilitated,  and  the  period  of  health  de- 
ferred. I  have  had  two  or  three  instances  of  this 
kind,  which  an  allusion  to  will  illustrate. 

I  had  for  a  patient  a  lady  ;  she  had  liver-com- 
plaint, dyspepsy  and  slight  prolapsus.  She  had 
tried  the  doctors ;  had  tried  also  the  Water-Cure, 
and  came  to  me  despairingly.  I  consented  to  take 
her,  but  told  her  plainly  she  would  need  six  months 
of  rigid,  steady  treatment.  I  explained  to  her 
that  she  had  not  better  commence  unless  she  could 
settle  the  question  that  she  could  stay.  In  about 
two  months  I  saw  symptoms  of  crisis,  and  en- 
treated her  to  keep  quiet  in  mind,  as  it  was  of 
great  importance  that  all  her  nervous  energy 
should  be  at  command  at  a  moment's  notice.  She 
got  a  letter  from  her  husband  ;  it  stated  some  un- 
toward occurrence  of  little  consequence,  and  it 
disturbed  her.  She  grew  anxious,  excited,  alarmed, 
and  in  two  days  all  symptoms  of  critical  action 
had  vanished,  and  she  was  where  she  will  not  get 
out  of  it  soon.  I  sent  for  her  husband  and  he 
came  and  took  her  away. 

I  had  a  gentleman  who,  after  seven  weeks' treat- 
ment, began  to  have  boils.  Not  less  than  six  were 
under  rapid  progress  to  a  suppurating  point,  and 
incipient  ones  to  the  number  of  thirty.  His  was 
a  desperate  case.  I  had  expended  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  labor  on  it ;  was  succeeding  in  it  ad- 
mirably ;  he  received  a  letter  that  he  had  lost  a 
horse;  he  worried  about  it,  laid  awake  nights, 
made  it  the  subject  of  talk,  and  in  twenty-  iur 
hours  his  boils  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  indo- 
lence, and  at  last  all  died — mere  abortions.  The 
man  went  home  to  see  his  dead  horse,  ;.nd  is  him- 
self dead  now.  No  insuperable  obstacle  stood  in 
his  way  of  recovering  full  health. 

I  could  adduce  many  instances  of  similar  char- 
acter, but  those  quoted  will  show  what  I  wish  to 
show — that  persons  visitiDg  a  Water-Cure  institu- 
tion need  to  understand  two  things. 

1st.  That,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  they  should 
make  all  their  arrangements  so  as  to  have  no  un- 
pleasantries  to  reach  them  while  under  treatment. 

2d.  That  if  these  do  come  and  cannot  be  con- 
trolled, it  is  of  little  use,  whilst  they  exist,  to  take 
treatment  expecting  to  receive  benefit.  One  can- 
not have  all  his  vital  force  going  in  opposite  di- 
rections at  the  same  time.  If  I  am  trying  to  dis- 
lodge morbid  material  from  the  lungs,  liver, 
stomach,  kidneys  or  intestines,   my  skill   lies  in 


having  the  nervous  force  to  use,  and  knowing  how  J  ^ 
to  use  it.  But  if  my  patient,  as  fast  as  his  brain  ( } 
can  generate  it,  will  expend  it  in  real  or  fancied 
griefs ;  if  business,  or  love,  or  religion,  or  litera- 
ture, absorbs  it,  I  f.m  not  to  blame  if  my  patient 
makes  no  progress.  I  am  no  God  to  perform  mira- 
cles. I  have  no  creative  power  as  a  doctor.  The 
capital  that  my  guest  furnishes  me  at  the  entrance 
into  my  CURE  is  all  that  I  can,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  command  for  his  benefit. 
When  part  of  this  is  foolishly  spent  by  himself,  I 
am  doubly  absolved  from  the  responsibility  of 
curing  him.  I  have  frequently  known  patients  to 
imagine  they  were  not  doing  well,  and  worry  about 
it  till  such  nervous  excitability  was  created  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  well.  Of 
course  they  would  put  the  blame,  like  a  foundling 
child,  at  the  door  of  the  doctor. 

Let  me  say,  gentlemen,  at  this  point,  that  I  am 
not  cognizant  of  any  mode  of  administering  the 
Water-Treatment  which  will  insure  recovery  from 
chronic  disease  without  throwing  the  organism  of 
the  patient  into  great  excitement.  The  degree  of 
excitement  will  vary,  of  course,  in  different  cases. 
This  the  patient  does  not  understand,  or,  under- 
standing it,  holds  it  as  an  abstraction,  which  has 
no  force  over  him  as  soon  as  it  becomes  a  reality. 
The  moment  the  processes  take  hold  of  him  and 
work  their  legitimate  effect,  that  moment  he  con- 
siders himself  worse,  and  thinks  the  doctor  does 
not  understand  his  case.  Yet,  so  uniform 
is  this  effect,  under  judicious  treatment,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  clearest  signs  of  success  to  the  physi- 
cian. Just  at  this  point  in  the  management  of  their 
cases,  I  venture  the  assertion,  that  a  majority  of 
the  Water-Cure  physicians  find  it  necessary  to  hold 
a  steady  and  strong  moral  influence  at  play  on 
their  patients,  or  they  would  quit  their  institu- 
tions. In  some  instances,  patients  quit  cures  to 
avoid  crises.  I  have  bad  one  sueh  case.  The  pa- 
tient was  a  gentleman — a  man  of  courage  and 
great  resource.  He  sought  my  skill  at  the  advice 
and  recommendation  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished eclectic  physicians  in  the  United  States. 
His  disease  had  baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Allopathists  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
I  took  the  case  under  treatment  cautiously.  I  felt 
a  sort  of  intuition  that  I  could  cure  him.  I  was 
glad  to  take  the  case.  Hard  I  knew  it  was ;  yet, 
after  a  long  and  labored  examination,  I  gave  my 
consent,  with  good  heart,  to  try.  He  stayed  con- 
tentedly till  I  brought  incipient  critical  action 
upon  him  ;  and  then,  avowing  that  he  felt  that  he 
should  be  very  sick  if  he  continued  the  treatment, 
he  left.  Now,  I  allude  to  these  eases  to  show  that 
the  want  of  courage,  or  the  want  of  contentment, 
deprives  the  patient  of  the  very  object  sought ; 
and  that  the  on-looker,  instead  of  blaming  the 
doctor,  should  plant  the  blame  in  soil  appropriate 
to  its  growth.  That  physicians  misjudge  cases,  no 
sane  man  will  attempt  to  deny.  But  I  make  fear- 
lessly the  assertion,  that  in  cases  of  failure  under 
Hydropathic  treatment,  the  blame  oftener  is  justly 
chargeable  to  the  patient  than  to  his  physician. 

HABITS. 

Formidable  are  the  influences   antagonistic  to    O 
>alth  found    oft-times    in   the  habits   of    those  g-\ 


health 

seeking  relief  at  a  Watei'-Cure. 

a  few  of  them  : 
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First  in  the  list  is  the  use  of  tobacco.  This  is  a 
very  great  evil.  In  some  cases  I  cannot  cure  dis- 
ease unless  it  is  abandoned.  I  make  it  a  rule 
where  one  puts  himself  under  my  care  to  be  cured, 
to  insist  on  its  abandonment.  But  at  times  so 
great  is  the  control  that  the  narcotic  has  gained 
over  the  nervous  system,  that  immediate  total  ab- 
stinence induces  complete  prostration,  and  the  pa- 
tient takes  to  his  bed.  In  some  cases,  therefore,  I 
find  the  gradual  deprivation  to  be  the  best  course 
to  pursue.  It  is  a  terrible  habit,  and  sends  an- 
nually more  victims  to  untimely  graves  than  al- 
cohol. 

2d.  Tea  and  Coffee.  These  are  innocent  bev- 
erages in  the  esteem  of  most  people.  Most  people 
in  the  matter  know  but  little  ;  and  most  people 
think  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  give  up  their 
use  after  years  of  uninterrupted  gratification. 
Trial  tests  their  courage,  and,  in  many  instances( 
proves  them  to  be  slaves.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
have  persons  come  to  the  Glen  who  make  the 
stoutest  affirmations  of  their  ability  to  give  up  tea 
and  coffee,  yet  go  to  bed  with  the  sick  headache 
within  three  days  after  ceasing  to  drink  them. 

3d.  Food.  The  American  people  are  a  glutton- 
ous people'.  Their  habits  are  blame-worthy.  They 
eat  rapidly,  and  too  much,  and  in  too  great  variety 
for  health.  They  think  more,  talk  more,  and 
dream  oftener  of  what  they  shall  eat,  than  of  any 
other  human  want.  Eating  is  living,  and  nothing 
else  is.  They  abuse  the  stomach  worse  by  far  than 
any  other  organ  of  the  body;  and  when  at  last, 
like  an  overloaded  and  tired  camel,  it  gives  out, 
unable  to  suffer  its  abuse  longer,  they  complain. 
To  eat  slowly,  masticating  the  food  well ;  to  eat 
less  than  the  stomach  can  possibly  digest ;  to  eat 
at  distant  intervals,  giving  the  stomach  time  to 
recover  from  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  diges- 
tion ;  to  eat  plainly  cooked  food,  are  suggestions 
which  one  might  as  well  make  to  a  Hottentot  as 
to  most  Americans.  They  "  know  that  eating 
does  n't  hurt  'em."  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
medical  man  to  prescribe  an  appropriate  diet  for 
his  patients,  and  keep  them  to  it,  and  have  them 
stay  in  his  cure.  So  attached  are  they  to  their 
dietetic  gratifications,  that  one  cannot  raise  a 
greater  bug-bear  with  which  to  frighten  one  who 
thinks  of  trying  a  Hydropathic  course,  than  to  tell 
him  that  he  will  be  starved  to  death.  As  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  preferred  death  in  a  butt  of 
Malmsey,  so  your  eater  would  prefer  to  depart  this 
life  at  a  well-filled  table. 

Succinctly  as  I  know  how,  I  have  endeavored, 
gentlemen,  to  state  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
path  of  Water-Cure  physicians.  There  are  others, 
perhaps  as  hard  as  these  I  have  mentioned,  which 
belong  to  the  profession  to  remove  ;  and  which 
must  be  removed  before  the  public  confidence  in 
drugs  will  give  way  to  a  better  mode  of  curing 
the  sick.  "Water-Cure  physicians  need  to  be  high- 
minded  men,  free  from  cant  and  low  cunning, 
manly  in  bearing,  and  ready  to  communicate. 
They  need  to  be  baptized  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Redeemer;  to  catch  his  lofty  philanthropy  and  his 
devout  love  of  man.  Their  mission  is  noble,  their 
work  a  great  work.  May  they  be  found  equal 
to  it.  I  am,  very  respectfuly,  Your  obedient  ser- 
vant, JAS.  C.  JACKSON,  M.  D. 


GOOD  COUNSEL. 

[We  commend  the  following  very  sensible  let- 
ter to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  writers,  and 
the  public.  It  is  in  every  respect,  such  a  letter  as  we 
like  to  read,  and  we  sincerely  believe  it  will 
please  others.] 

Gentlemen. — Permit  a  member  of  the  "  die- 
stuff  fraternity"'  (as  you  call  it,)  to  manifest  an  in- 
terest in  the  circulation  of  the  W.  C.  Journal  by 
presenting  to  your  consideration  a  club  of  20  sub- 
scribers, with  the  requisite  X,  as  an  agreeable  ac- 
companiment. 

During  a  practice  of  several  years  my  profession- 
al duties  have  been  greatly  interfered  with  through 
the  influence  of  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of 
water,  as  a  remedial  agent.  To  subvert  that  great 
evil  in  this  portion  of  the  earth,  and  by  way  of 
exercising  a  spirit  of  sympathy,  that  I  have  ever 
cherished  in  behalf  of  every  object  calculated 
to  enhance  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
conditions  of  the  human  race,  I  devoted  a  few 
hours  to  the  agreeable  employment  of  solicit- 
ing subscribers  to  your  journal.  The  result  is 
before  you.  Only  a  few  hours  were  thus  dis- 
posed of, — the  thing  took  surprisingly;  so  much 
so,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
people,  "  the  dear  people,"  were  seriously  thinking 
of  a  wash  all  over  in  cold  water.  Tour  valuable 
journal  cannot  fail  to  prepare  the  way  for  as  free 
a  use  of  the  "great  restorer"  asHydropathists  and 
Hydro-druggists  may  desire  to  institute  in  their 
efforts  to  eradicate  disease ;  which  fact  is  a  promi- 
nent reason  for  my  anxiety  relative  to  its  univer- 
sal circulation. 

I  might  relate  ahighly  interesting  case,  in  which 
the  writer  was  a  prominent  actor,  during  his  stu- 
dent days  (as  we  say),  the  result  of  which  made  him 
up  an  inflinching  Hydro-druggist  instead  of  a  dry 
dock  doctor ;  and  during  a  practice  of  many  years 
it  has  been  his  great  aim  to  introduce  a  system  of 
medical  treatment  in  which  water  has  held  a  con- 
spicuous part.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  functions 
of  the  skin  have  been  grossly  neglected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  medical  men  throughout  the  world;  and 
that  we  are  rapidly  returning  to  the  influence  of  a 
sound  philosophy  in  relation  to  them,  a  change 
mainly  effected  by  the  ardent  friends  of  Hydrop- 
athy, who  advocate  the  exclusion  of  all  remedial 
agents,  save  water,  in  their  system  of  theory  and 
practice.  Whether  the  views  of  radical  Hydropa- 
thists  will  eventually  become  the  prominent  views 
of  the  medical  world,  is  a  question  for  the  future 
to  settle,  its  uncertainty  need  not  deter  the  friends 
of  reform  from  contributing  to  those  influences  cal- 
culated to  develop  the  merits  and  demerits  connect- 
ed with  it. 

The  American  people  will  investigate  the  claims 
of  Hydropathy,  and  assign  it  a  proper  position  in 
the  class  of  earthly  blessings.  When  justice  is 
done,  the  heavens  will  not  probably  fall,  nor  the 
writer  be  one  whit  the  poorer,  in  any  respect,  on 
account  of  that  event;  and  that  justice  may  be 
done,  he  will  continue  to  ".think,  write,  talk,  and 
act,"  that  upon  the  tablet  of  time  there  may  soon 
be  stamped — for  the  relief  of  Imman  woes  by 
water  cure  "the  work  is  done."  Until  that  happy 
era  shall  arrive,  Hydropathists  must  consider 
"half  a  loaf  better  than  no  bread,"  and  by  kind- 


ness and  courtesy,  expressed  in  their  actions  and 
communications,  endeavor  to  secure  to  their  cause 
a  moral  power  that  contempt  and  slander  will 
assuredly  find  beyond  their  reach. 

For  the  sentiments  contained  in  many  of  their 
communications  (read  by  your  thirty  thousand 
subscribers)  touching  the  selfishness,  moral  honesty, 
of  the  medical  profession  at  large,  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy ;  and  protest  against  the  use  of  such  unholy 
means  for  building  a  cause,  that  Hydropathists  call 
divine.  Reformers  must  take  public  sentiment  as 
they  find  it,  and  slowly  bend  men  and  things  to 
their  views,  when  they  cannot  be  brought  there 
at  one  bold  stroke.  A  genteel  "  raking  down" 
oftentimes  corrects  the  faults  of  an  individual ;  it 
may  bring  a  blush  upon  the  cheek,  but  when  that 
has  passed  away,  the  impulse  of  truth  rather  than 
the  confidence  of  ignorance,  inspires  the  man. 
Then  let  sarcasm  and  wit,  combined  with  stubborn 
facts,  take  the  place  of  stern,  humiliating  charges 
of  human  depravity,  to  tumble  down  the  temple 
of  the  "  omnipotent  regulars"  (I  use  the  Hydro- 
pathic vocabulary),  that  truth  may  prevail.  If  it 
would  not  be  asking  too  great  a  favor,  I  desire 
you  to  republish  "  Directions  in  Water-Cure,"  and 
"Water-Cure  Processes,"  found  in  vol.  xi.,  no.  3. 
p.  *71.  My  club  are  very  anxious  to  possess  them ; 
these,  or  similar  directions,  should  be  found  in 
each  volume  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal.*  You 
have  other  friends  here  who  are  procuring  sub- 
scribers.    You'll  hear  from  these  soon. 

R.  M.  HILLS. 

Middletown,  Butler  Co.  Ohio. 

*It  shall  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  Journal  for  1852. 
— [Editors. 


Woman's  Walk  — We  clip  the  following  from  the 
Oasis,  published  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  although  a 
part  of  it  has  once  appeared  in  the  Water- Cure  Journal, 
we  think  it  will  do  to  repeat : — 

"  Good. — We  like  a  hearty,  truthful  expression  of 
opinion,  if  it  does  bear  rigorously  upon  popular  usage. 
We  have  repeatedly  given  our  opinion  of  the  hot, bed 
system  of  education.  Jt  has  already  sent  an  army  of 
promising  children  to  early  graves,  given  a  host  of 
feeble  young  mothers  to  curse  posterity,  and  destined 
thousands  of  bright  intellects  to  a  hopeless  mediocrity. 
The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Water-Cure  Jour- 
nal, which  we  might  cut  oftener  were  it  not  the  pret- 
tiest thing  for  binding  in  all  the  States: — 

"  '  And  then  the  walk  of  American  women  is  greatly 
deficient  in  gracefulness.  It  is  half-way  between  a 
wriggle  and  a  waddle.  There  is  no  poetry  of  motion 
in  it.  It  is  complete  only  in  one  thing — its  unmiti- 
gated Yankeeism.  It  has  one  feature — directness. 
The  eutire  posture  indicates  a  determination  to  reach 
a  point  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  head  leans  for- 
ward, the  arms  wrapped  up  in  a  shawl — for  some  sort 
of  a  shawl  a  woman  will  wear,  even  in  August.  The 
limbs  stiff  as  stakes  at  the  hips — the  ankles  rigid  as  if 
anchylosis  had  taken  place — the  feet  placed  in  parallel 
lines  to  each  other.  J8QT  The  knees  do  all  the  work- 
Set  her  agoing,  and  she  wriggles  about  the  hips  and 
waddles  about  the  knees  like  a  crane  wading  a  drawn- 
off  mill-pond.  But  what  of  all  this  ?  If  Jemima 
Gaudiosa-Arethusa  can  only  write  and  cipher  to  the 
rule  of  three,  can  parse — "I  am  a  sinner  saved  by 
grace  " — can  road  without  bungling,  thrum  a  piano, 
work  worsted  cats  and  dogs,  she  is  on  the  high  road  to 
fame.  No  scholar  beats  her — and  the  ambitious 
parents  are  satisfied.  Pshaw  !  I  would  infinitely  pre- 
fer a  daughter  of  mine  under  twelve  years  of  age— -if 
she  could  know  but  one — should  know  how  to  climb  a 
peeled  bass-wood,  wrestle  like  an  expert,  and  play  ball 
like  a  gamester — than  to  "quip  and  quilp "  over 
mathematics,  or  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  tho 
English  language  correctly.  The  grammar  such  a 
girl  wants  is  Nature's.  The  language  she  needs  to 
learn  is  Nature's.'  " 
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Our  New  Prospectus  foe  1S52. — With  this  number  we 
present  our  friends  and  readers  with  our  prospectus  for  a 
new  volume  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  with  a  view  of 
facilitating  the  good  work  of  obtaining  new  subscribers.  We 
hope  each  prospectus  will  be  returned  to  us,  laden  with  the 
names  of  many  old  and  new  subscribers. 

Present  Subscribers  are  our  main  reliance.    Those  who 
KNOW  the  utility  of  the  Journal  will  work  for  it,  and  recom- 
mend it  to  their  friends  and  neighbors,  that  they  too  may    J 
participate  in  its  familiar  teachings. 

It  will  be  our  aim,  to  adapt  the  Journal  to  the  wants  of 
"the  People"  everywhere.    It  is  not,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, designed  for  medical  men  only,  but  for  all  men  and   j 
ALL  WeMEN.  ; 

The  January  Ncmber  of  the  Water  Cure  Journal  will   j 
be  sent  to  all  present  subscribers,  which  they  will  please    j 
circulate  among  the  people — as  a  sample  of  what  we  intend 
fa  furnish  during  the  year  1852. 

All  Letters,  and  other  communications,  relating  in  any  j 
way  to  this  Journal,  should,  in  all  cases,  be  post  paid,  and  di- 
rected to  the  publishers  as  follows  : 

FOWLERS    AND    WELLS, 

No.  131  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


DECEMBER    NOTES. 

BT  E.  T.  TRALX,  IT.  D. 

Longevity. — There  are  so  many  floating  fallacies 
in  the  world,  taught  by  mis-educated  medical  men, 
and  echoed  and  reiterated  all  over  the  land  by  less 
learned  yet  more  credulous  laymen,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  note  and  expose,  or  even  name  one 
half  of  them.  It  is  sadly  to  be  regretted  that  our 
agricultural  periodicals,  which  teach  so  skill- 
fully the  way3  of  fattening  beef  and  pork,  aDd 
improving  the  breed  of  horses,  were  not  more  in- 
telligent in  relation  to  the  subject  of  feeding  the 
human  animal  for  health's  sake,  and  improving 
not  only  the  running  speed,  but  the  feeling  and 
thinking  qualities  of  the  genus  homo.  The  October 
number  of  the  "Belmont  (0.)  Farmer,"  gives  us 
the  following  leader: — 

"  "We  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  longevity, 
produced  by  the  use  of  water  both  internally  and 
externally,  and  also  by  the  use  of  vegetables  as  a 
diet.  One  might  surmise,  from  the  Hydropathic 
and  Vegetarian  tales  constantly  told,  that  man  is 
not  mortal;  and  were  it  not  that  common  sense 
and  experience  occasionally  lift  the  veil  and  reveal 
to  us  the  fallacy,  we  should  have  to  believe  it 
from  the  strength  of  the  testimony.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  celebrated  '  Graham  system,'  that 
guaranteed  an  immortality  far  beyond  the  term  of 
threescore  and  ten  ?  What  has  been  the  result  ? 
'  Died  at  Northampton,  on  Wednesday  night,  Dr. 
Sylvester  Graham,  aged  about  50  years.' 

"Unfortunate  as  the  world  renowned  theosophist, 
Paracelsus,  who  died  at  the  age  of  48,  with  a  phial 
in  his  pocket  as  some  say,  of  the  elixir-vitae  that 
he  had  invented,  and  that  was  to  make  a  man  live 
to  the  age  of  160  years  certain,  and  perhaps  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Dr.  Graham  wrote  sensibly  on  the  Science  of  Life, 
and  laid  down  rules  very  well  adapted  to  some 
constitutions.  His  error  consisted  in  making  a 
one  standard  of  diet  for  the  whole  human  race, 
when  Nature  was  perpetually  telling  him  that  every 
man  varied  in  organization,  and,  of  a  consequence, 
to  keep  up  that  organization  various  kinds  of  food 
must  be  used.  Black  Rachel,  who  died  in  this 
town  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  112,  and  who 
told  us  that  she  was  never  mrtieular  in  her  diet — 


that  she  ate  whatever  came  to  hand,  is  an  evidence 
of  the  foolishness  of  a  one  system.  The  Tartars 
who  live  on  raw  meat,  mostly  on  horse  flesh, 
drink  milk  and  blood,  and  laugh  at  Europeans  for 
eating  bread,  which  they  call"top9  of  weeds  and 
horse  meat,  not  fit  for  men,  (so  says  Burton  in  his 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,)  live  to  100  years  and 
upwards.  Other  nations  live  altogether  on  vege- 
tables, and  attain  an  old  age.  Hippocrates  tells  us 
what  he  thinks  of  it,  in  1  Aph.  5,  '  They  more 
offend  in  too  sparing  diet,  and  are  worse  damni- 
fied, than  they  that  feed  liberally,  and  are  ready 
to  surfeit.'  The  whole  amount  of  it  is,  that  every 
constitution  requires  a  different  diet,  and  one  that 
must  be  adapted  to  the  system — flesh  for  one, 
vegetables  for  another,  and  a  mixed  diet  for  a 
third  ;  all  of  which  is  only  to  be  ascertained  by 
experience.  Tiberius  the  Eoman  Emperor  laughed 
at  men  thirty  years  of  age,  that  asked  advice  of 
others  concerning  diet.  We  might  all  laugh.  At 
any  rate  there  would  be  cause  enough." 

So,  then,  Mr.  Farmer,  the  "  whole  amount  of  it" 
is  settled.  We  fear,  indeed  we  know,  that  you  have 
never  investigated  the  premises  from  which  either 
one  of  your  inferences  is  drawn.  Sylvester  Graham 
did  not  die  at  50  as  the  result  of  the  "  Graham 
system."  He  died  in  his  58th  year  as  the  result 
of  an  original  feeble  constitution,  severe  indisposi- 
tion in  early  life,  excessive  labor  during  the  middle 
period  of  life,  and  many  deviations  from  the  sys- 
tem he  so  ably  advocated  in  all  periods  of  life.  It 
is  painful,  sickening,  disgusting,  and  discreditable 
to  human  nature,  to  read  the  many  vulgar  and 
libellous  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
ashes  of  Mr.  Graham,  since  his  body  was  laid  in  the 
grave.  One  newspaper,  in  announcing  his  deathi 
gave  his  departed  spirit  as  thorough  a  blackguard- 
ing as  its  editor  could  have  done  his  visible  pre 
senee,  had  he  met  him  face  to  face  in  the  street 
And  why  all  this?  Simply  because  Sylvester 
Graham  believed,  and  in  part  practiced,  as  thou- 
sands of  others  have,  from  the  days  of  Adam  to 
the  year  1851,  that  man  was  naturally  a  frugivor- 
ous  or  fruit-eating  animal. 

But  our  Belmont  Farmer  informs  us  that  no  two 
men  have  constitutions  alike,  and  each  requires 
something  peculiar  in  the  way  of  diet.  So  far  as 
man's  artificial  habits  are  concerned,  this  may  be 
true ;  but  nature  says  no  such  thing.  How  is  it 
that  all  oxen,  cows,  horses,  sheep,  (fee,  eat  and 
do  well  on  the  same  food  ?  Why  does  not  one 
horse  or  one  sheep  have  a  different  constitution,  and 
require  different  food  from  another?  As  to  the 
Tartars,  who  eat  all  sorts  of  animal  carcases,  and 
drink  blood  with  their  milk,  we  are  very  sure  if  the 
Farmer  were  conversant  with  the  history  of  those 
hideously  depraved  and  sensual  creatures,  and  fa- 
miliar with  the  Bible  doctrine  on  the  subject  of 
eating  or  drinking  blood,  he  would  be  ashamed 
of  this  part  of  his  argument  at  least.  As  to  the 
experience,  it  is  not  worth  a  rye- straw.  A  man's 
experience  tells  him  what  he  likes  best,  and  this 
is  always  what  his  appetites  have  been  most  accus- 
tomed to ;  not  what  is  best  for  him. 

Apples  for  Human  Food. — The  "  Working 
Farmer  "  gives  us  the  following  commentary  on 
the  general  subject  of  fruit-eating  : — 

"  While  we  freely  acknowledge  that  all  flesh  is 
grass,  still  we  cannot  adopt  the  entire  doctrine 
put  forth  in  the  Water-Cure  Journal.  Give  us  a 
fair  proportion  of  animal  food  and  uncooked  ap- 
ples before  breakfast,  with  cooked  apples  when 
you  please,  and  we  are  content. 


"Many  persons  cannot  digest  apples  eaten  after 
meals  or  at  night,  but  we  have  never  found  an 
instance  of  ripe  fruits  eaten  early  in  the  morning 
proving  indigestible. 

"An  old  Spanish  proverb  says,  that  'fruit  is 
gold  in  the  morning,  silver  at  noon,  and  lead  at 
night,'  and  we  fully  believe  the  simile  to  be  just. 

"In  Cuba  and  the  other  West  India  islands, 
fruits  are  eaten  with  impunity  at  or  before  break- 
fast, but  seldom,  if  ever,  at  any  other  time  of  the 
day.  Let  those  who  doubt  this  theory  try  the 
experiment,  and  they  will  be  convinced  of  its 
truth.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  to 
eat  strawberries  and  other  ripe  fruits,  fresh  from 
the  vines  or  trees,  before  sunrise;  at  that  time 
their  aroma  is  doubly  great,  the  palate  is  keenly 
sensitive  of  their  more  delicate  flavors,  and  the 
digestive  organs,  which  are  more  active  during 
the  night,  have  prepared  themselves  for  their 
office.  If,  however,  fruits  be  eaten  after  other 
condiments,  they  remain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels  too  long  before  undergoing  the  necessary 
changes,  and  hence  indigestion  ensues." 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  above  paper  should 
take  it  as  their  "guide  to  health,"  they  would  be 
misled  in  nearly  a  dozen  particulars  in  this  one 
article.  1st.  "  Animal  food  and  uncooked  apples 
before  breakfast."  Any  meal  or  lunch  before  break- 
fast is  certainly  wrong.  2d.  "  Cooked  apples  when 
you  please."  They  should  only  be  eaten  at  meal- 
times. 3d.  The  Spanish  proverb  is  true  only  as 
relates  to  artificial  habits.  Consistent  vegetarians 
can  eat  fruit  with  equal  comfort  and  healthfulness 
at  either  meal.  4th.  A  mistake  as  to  Cuba  in 
point  of  fact.  5th.  Those  who  live  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  live  badly ;  and  the  effect  of  their  expe- 
rience proves  nothing  only  as  to  their  own  feelings. 
6  th.  Eating  strawberries  before  breakfast  is  wrong 
again.  The  fruit  would  probably  keep  until  it 
could  be  carried  into  the  house  and  eaten  with 
the  regular  breakfast.  7th.  "The  digestive  or- 
gans are  more  active  during  the  night."  A  very 
egregrious  oversight ;  the  digestive  organs  are 
more  active  in  the  morning  because  they  have 
rested  over  night  8th.  Fruits  do  not  occasion  in- 
digestion because  they  remain  too  long  in  the 
stomach ;  but  because  they  are  eaten  at  improper 
times,  or  of  improper  quantities  or  qualities.  9th. 
"If  fruits  be  eaten  after  othtr  condiments."  Fruits 
are  not  condiments  in  any  sense;  they  are  food,  <fcc 

Dr.  Mott,  Jr.,  on  the  Pathles. — Most  unques- 
tionably that  medical  professor  of  allopathy,  who 
should  deliver  himself  of  an  inaugural  or  intro- 
ductory, in  any  of  our  regular  and  legally  regu- 
lated medical  schools,  without  giving  all  the  other 
'pathies  a  regular  doctoring  "  with  intent  to  kill," 
would  be  in  danger  of  having  his  chair  slip  from 
under  him.  We  have  looked  over  several  of  these 
addresses  for  the  present  doctor-making  season, 
and  find  we  "  catch  it,"  in  every  instance.  The 
last  effort  of  this  kind  we  have  noticed,  is  that  of 
Valentine  Mott,  Jr. — son  of  the  celebrated  sur- 
geon, Valentine  Mott,  of  this  city — which  occurred 
at  the  Commencement  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Washington  University.  Young  Dr.  Mott 
has  received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery, and  in  his  opening,  after  "cutting  a  flourish" 
over  the  modern  facilities  for  cutting  and  slashing 
scientifically,  points  his  scalpel  towards  us,  and 
undertakes  to  dissect  subjects  which  do  not  belong 
to  his  class.     It  is  not  only  chirurgical  but  witty  : 

"  Since  the  discovery  of  the  anathesic  properties 
of  that  great  blessing  to  humanity,  chloroform,  and 
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ether,  operations  have  become  more  numerous; 
not  that  the  necessity  is  more  frequent,  but  the 
knowledge  of  this  agent  has  had  a  tendency  to 
cause  the  patient  to  give  a  willing  and  often  in- 
cautious consent,  to  perhaps  an  unjustifiable  ope- 
ration. If,  then,  it  is  your  determination  to  be- 
come surgeons,  ground  yourselves  in  this  most 
important  branch  ;  and  as  the  means  are  abundant, 
benefit  by  them,  and  you  will  reap  a  harvest  of 
success.  Be  not  carried  away  by  any  of  the  idle 
pathies  of  the  day,  whether  it  be  hydropathy,  or 
homoeopathy,  for  a  man  who  would  consent  to 
trifle  with  human  life,  when  menaced  by  disease, 
with  sugar  plu*ns  or  cold  water,  is  no  better  than 
the  man  who  did  not  throw  you  into  the  water, 
but  who,  by  his  pretence  of  succor,  allows  you  to 
be  drowned." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  a  priori,  that  this  same 
Dr.  Mott  would  use  chloroform  to  make  a  patient 
give  a  "willing  and  incautious  consent"  to  perhaps 
an  unjustifiable  operation.  But  we  recollect  an 
anecdote.  A  case  was  reported  for,  and  published 
in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  in 
which  a  patient  consulted  Valentine  Mott,  Jr., 
M.  D.,  for  a  periodical  headache.  The  patient  was 
cured  by  a  surgical  operation !  He  was  put  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  the  Professor  then 
cut  open  his  neck  and  tied  the  carotid  artery  !  ! 
Think  of  such  a  magnificent  cure  for  so  insignifi- 
cant an  ailment,  and  wonder  no  longer  that  the 
Professor  is  "down  on  hydropathy;"  for  this 
would  have  cured  his  patient  with  a  "pack"  or 
two,  and  so  spoiled  the  opportunity  for  a  grand 
scientific  achievement! 


STONE  AND  GRAVEL. 

BY   T.    L.    NICHOLS,    M.    D. 

Calculous  diseases  are  among  the  most  frequent, 
distressing  and  incurable  of  all  chronic  ailments. 
The  term  calculus  is  applied  to  any  solid  or  unor- 
ganized concretions  found  in  the  human  body,  and 
such  concretions  have  been  found  in  nearly  all  its 
mucous  cavities  and  passages ;  in  the  tearducts, 
the  mouth  (tartar), ^tonsils,  salivary  ducts,  stomach, 
intestines,  biliary  passages,  bronchi,  urinary  canals, 
bladder,  &c.  Earthy  concretions  have  also  been 
found  in  the  brain,  and  commonly  surround  bul- 
lets or  foreign  bodies  imbedded  in  the  system. 

We  shall  direct  our  attention  specially  to  the 
urinary  calculi,  as  found  in  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der. These  are  found  by  chemical  analysis,  to 
contain  uric  acid,  urate  of  ammonia,  urate  of 
soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  ammonia,  phosphate  of 
magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  cystic  acid, 
xanthie  acid,  coloring  matter  of  urine,  purpurate 
of  ammonia,  fibrin,  mucus,  urea,  more  or  less  of 
these  are  found  mixed  together.  I  give  this  long, 
and  to  many  readers,  incomprehensible  list,  for  a 
reason  which  will  soon  become  apparent. 

The  urine  is  a  liquid  secreted  from  the  blood  by 
the  kidneys.  It  consists  of  the  surplus  water  of 
the  blood,  holding  in  solution  effete,  or  waste,  or 
foreign  matters,  from  which  it  is  needful  that  the 
blood  should  be  purified.  The  quantity  of  water 
varies  according  to  the  amount  drank  or  taken 
with  food,  and  the  activity  of  the  function  of  per- 
spiration. In  warm  weather,  when  we  perspire 
much,  the  quantity  of  the  urine  is  diminished ;  in 
cold  weather,  when  the  skin  is  constringed,  the 
urine  is  increased ;  but  the  difference  is  mainly  in 
the  proportion  of  water,  and  not  in  the  matters 
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it  holds  in  solution.  These  matters  are  urea,  uric 
acid,  lactic  acid,  the  sulphates  and  phosphates  of 
potash,  soda,  ammonia,  and  many  others,  regular 
and  occasional. 

Where  do  these  substances  come  from?  From 
two  sources ;  the  food  we  eat,  and  the  destruction 
of  animal  tissues,  which  takes  place  in  every  act 
of  our  lives.  If  we  move,  there  is  a  destruction 
of  muscular  substance,  and  a  formation  of  urea, 
ammonia,  <&c.  If  we  think,  there  is  a  destruction 
of  brain.  This  waste  is  repaired  by  nutrition,  and 
the  waste  matter  must  be  carried  out  of  the  sys- 
tem by  various  excretories. 

When  certain  substances  in  the  urine  are  in  ex- 
cess, or  when  they  come  in  contact  with  other 
substances  having  for  them  particular  affinities, 
they  are  liable  to  be  precipitated  in  a  solid  form, 
making  gravel;  or,  if  united  in  larger  masses, 
stone.  When  there  is  any  substance  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  accretion,  as  a  clot  of  blood,  membrane, 
any  solid  substance  in  the  bladder,  the  formation 
of  stone  is  favored  and  expedited  ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  an  atom  of  gravel  may  be  itself  the  nucleus 
of  such  a  formation. 

The  most  common  form  of  calculus  is  that  de- 
nominated the  uric  or  lithic  acid  calculus,  consist- 
ing of  urea,  combined  with  some  free  acid,  with  the 
usual  addition  of  ammonia.  The  urate  of  ammo- 
nia requires  a  certain  amount  of  water  to  dissolve 
it;  whenever  it  is  in  excess,  it  must  be  thrown 
down  as  a  sediment.  Excess  of  muriatic  acid  or 
acetic  acid  in  the  stomach,  may  be  a  cause  of  cal- 
culi. These  calculi  are  probably  first  found  in  the 
kidney  ;  when  they  have  attained  a  certain  size, 
they  pass  down  the  ureters,  often  producing  great 
pain,  and  are  then  voided  by  the  urethra  or  retained 
in  the  bladder  and  gradually  enlarged.  Some  of 
these  are  more  than  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter, and  they  usually  occur  in  children. 

Next  in  frequency  is  the  oxalate  of  lime  calcu- 
lus. It  is  called  the  mulberry  calculus,  from  its 
rough  shape,  and  dark  brown  color.  There  is  one 
of  these  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  two  inches 
in  diameter. 

Next  to  these  are  the  phosphate  of  lime  calculi. 
They  are  made  of  the  same  substance  as  the  earthy 
portion  of  ,the  bones,  and  sometimes  grow  to  an 
enormous  size,  nearly  filbng  the  bladder. 

The  ammonia  phosphate  of  magnesia  calculi 
are  also  not  unfrequent. 

There  are  few  persons,  whose  urine  does  not  at 
some  times  deposite  a  gravelly  sediment,  which 
may  be  precipitated  either  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidneys,  in  the  bladder,  or  in  the  vessel,  in  which 
the  urine  is  kept,  afteT  its  excretion.  Calculi  of 
a  large  size  sometimes  form  in  the  kidney;  but 
more  frequently  in  the  bladder.  Women  are 
less  subject  to  the  latter  than  men,  one  reason  for 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  shortness  and  dilata- 
bility  of  the  female  urethra  favoring  the  ex- 
cretion of  gravel. 

The  passage  of  a  large  gravel  through  the  ureters 
is  often  accompanied  with  nausea,  vomiting,  ago- 
nizing pains  shooting  down  from  the  loin  to  the 
thigh :  in  men  these  may  be  retraction  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  testicle.  The  pulse  is  not  affected, 
until  a  continuance  of  the  irritation  and  pain  pro- 
duce inflammation  and  exhaustion.  When  the 
gravel  is  stopped  in  the  ureter,  that  tube  dilates 


with  the  pressure  of  urine,  until  it  may  become 
nearly  as  large  as  the  bladder.  The  suppression 
of  urine  throws  the  effete  matter  back  into  the 
blood,  and  the  consequence  is  delirium,  coma, 
death. 

Once  in  the  bladder,  the  stone  is  at  first  of  little 
inconvenience ;  but  as  its  size  and  weight  increase, 
and  its  roughness,  it  becomes  the  occasion  of  irrita- 
tion, sharp  pain,  stoppage  of  urine,  and  many  dis- 
tressing symptoms.  After  jolting  or  smart  exercise, 
the  urine  is  mixed  with  blood,  from  the  injury  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.  Mucus 
is  also  poured  out  to  envelop  the  stone  and  shield 
the  containing  organ.  This  may  also  impede  the 
flow  of  urine.  The  agony  of  a  fit  of  the  stone  is 
excruciating,  and  the  bladder  and  all  the  surround- 
ing parts  are  in  a  state  of  spasmodic  action.  It  is 
related  that  two  men  have,  in  these  agonies,  cut 
stones  from  their  own  bladders. 

I  have  no  desire  to  prolong  my  description  of 
the  nature  and  effects  of  these  terrible  diseases ; 
my  chief  object  in  this  article  being  to  give  what 
I  believe  to  be  their  causes,  prevention,  and  cure. 

The  causes  of  gravel  and  stone  I  believe  to  be  a 
flesh  diet,  dyspepsy  and  its  causes,  and  hard  wa- 
ter. A  flesh  diet  seems  to  me,  to  be  unquestiona- 
bly the  worst  of  these  causes.  The  most  frequent 
forms  of  calculi  are  those  which  come  from  an 
excess  of  urea.  They  occur  oftenest  in  childhood, 
before  the  kidneys  have  learned  to  perform  the  ad- 
ditional labor  of  excreting  the  eaten  flesh,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  wasted  matter  of  the  tissues.  Hard 
water  and  salt  convey  into  the  system  a  surplus  of 
lime,  soda,  and  magnesia.  The  free  use  of  salt 
gives  also  a  surplus  of  both  soda  and  muriatic  acid, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  calculi.  A 
dyspeptic  condition,  from  whatever  cause,  produ- 
ces acids  in  the  stomach,  which  pass  off  by  the 
urine,  and  occasion  gravelly  precipitation.  An 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  skin  also  throws  these 
substances  upon  the  kidneys.  In  a  word,  whatev- 
er can  cause  general  disease  may  cause  this  partic- 
ular form  of  it. 

The  preventive  treatment  extends  to  all  these 
causes — a  pure  diet,  soft  water,  and  healthy  con- 
ditions. A  pure  diet  is  one  of  farinaceous  vege- 
tables, esculents,  and  fruits,  from  which  flesh  is 
entirely,  or,  at  least,  in  a  great  measure,  excluded. 
Pure  water  may  be  had  wherever  rain  falls,  or  by 
distillation  ;  but  fruits  and  the  watery  vegetables 
supply  enough  for  the  use  of  the  system  if  but 
little  salt  be  used.  A  healthy  condition  of  the 
skin,  exercise,  and  a  good  digestion,  will  insure 
against  these  diseases. 

And  in  giving  the  preventive  treatment,  I  have 
indicated  nearly  all  that  can  be  done  when  the 
disease  exists.  A  spare,  pure  diet,  healthy  condi- 
tions, and  a  free  use  of  pure,  soft  water,  would 
suspend  the  formation  of  a  calculus,  and  probably 
favor  its  resolution.  The  sitz  bath,  the  compress 
over  the  bladder,  and  the  wet  sheet  pack,  would 
alleviate  the  worst  symptoms  of  irritation,  pain, 
and  inflammation  In  the  extreme  agonies  of 
gravel  and  stone,  I  have  seen  a  wet  sheet  of  four 
thicknesses,  dipped  in  ice  water,  wrapped  around 
the  patient,  with  immediate  relief. 

Where  an  operation  is  decided  upon,  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  it  is  a  thorough  course  of 
Hydropathic  treatment.  The  nerves  are  braced 
to  bear  the  operation,  and  the  system  put  in  the 
best  condition  for  a  speedy  recovery. 

91  Clinton  Place. 
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Good-bye — Fare-well — Adieu. — How  significant ! 
When  tried  friends  part  to  meet  no  more,  and  those 
solemn,  severing  words  are  heard,  we  are  seriously 
impressed.  The  imagination  wanders,  and  the  future 
presents  a  changed  aspect.  Hope,  fear,  and  fortitude, 
combined  with  our  sympathies  and  affections,  go  forth 
with  our  parting  words — "  Adieu,"  "  Fare-well,"  and 
"  Good-bye."  The  vast  extent  of  our  country  ;  the 
filling  up  and  crowding  out  of  the  old  homesteads; 
the  new  openings  for  new  homes  in  distant  places, 
where  young  and  energetic  men  may  plant  counties, 
towns  and  cities,  require  them  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
"  home  of  their  birth,"  and  with  an  almost  faltering 
resolution,  utter  those  impressive,  long-remembered 
words,  "  Good-bye."  With  yihaX  feelings  must  these 
words  be  spoken  by  aged  parents,  who  realize  the  fact 
that  '•'  their  days  are  numbered,"  and  who  have  no 
expectation  of  ever  again  looking  upon  the  faces  of 
their  much  loved  children.  Then  it  is  that  these 
words — Good-bye — convey  an  inexpressible  feeling,  if 
not  overwhelming  anguish.  Then  it  is  that  the  dutiful 
son  or  daughter  becomes  impressed  with  the  awful  sig- 
nificance of  a  doting  father's,  or  loving  mother's,  last 
"  fare-well."  It  is  at  such  a  time,  when  a  silent 
prayer  goes  up — "O  God,  protect  my  child,"  and, 
"  May  we  meet  again  in  Heaven,"  conscious  of  a  last 
interview,  the  child,  even  at  forty  years,  lingers,  and 
reluctantly  grasps  for  the  last  time  the  parental  hand  ; 
takes  the  last  look  at  the  familiar  countenance,  which 
has  watched  over  his  childhood  and  youth,  and  in  the 
most  profound  devotion  affectionately  breathes,  Good- 
bye. 

The  West  !  the  West  !  then  drowns  the  cry,  and 
forever  on  earth,  parents  and  children  are  parted. 

So,  too,  it  is  with  all  human  kind.  The  benefactor 
secures  a  life -lease  on  the  gratitude  and  affections  of 
those  whom  he  serves  and  benefits.  While  the  reci- 
pient ever  holds  in  grateful  remembrance  the  one  who 
confers  on  him  even  temporal  blessings  and  happiness, 
and  when  they  part,  we  always  glory  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  grateful  spirit  in  the  warm  expression  of  a 
hearty  "  Good-bye." 

But  how  different  those  words  from  these  :  "  How 
do  you  do  V  always  used  on  meeting  old  friends,  and 
renewing  an  agreeable  acquaintance.  They  may  be 
less  impressive,  yet  always  more  agreeable.  The  wife 
feels  that  she  will  never  again  say  "  good-bye"  to  her 
husband,  and  the  feeling  is  mutual. 

An  attachment  often  springs  up  between  an  author 
and  his  reader,  which  ripens  into  a  life-long  friendship, 
bidding  defiance  to  a  serious  or  protracted  "  good- 
bye ;"  and  the  press  is  watched  for  each  new  issue, 
with  an  assurance  that  with  it  will  come  "  a  feast  of 
reason,  and  a  flow  of  soul." 

Thus  it  has  been,  and  is,  with  our  readers,  and  with 
our  friends.  Though  many  of  them  are  far  away,  we 
feel  their  presence  and  their  sympathy.  With  each 
new  year,  they  present  their  hands  (and  hearts) 
through  letters,  which  kindle  in  us  the  same  feelings 
of  thankfulness  which  they  express,  and  beget  a  deter- 
mination in  us  to  strive  still  harder,  and  to  labor  more 
zealously  to  retain  their  friendship  and  approbation. 

Reader,  we  have  now  visited  you  regularly  for 
twelve  successive  months.  If  our  visits  have  been 
without  advantage  to  you,  however  painful  to  us,  wo 
must  exchange  those  usual  parting  words — "  Adieu — 
good-bye — fare-well."  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you 
choose  to  continue  the  acquaintance  another  year,  you 
have  only  to  signify  your  desire  by  writing  a  letter, 
and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  deliver  the  same  to  us,  with  these  simple  words — 
"  How  do  you  do  V  to  which  we  hereby  promise  to 
respond  with  a  still  heartier — "  VERY  WELL, 
THANK  YOU.    We  are  glad  to  meet  you  again." 

Friends,  one  and  all,  what  say  you  1  We  hope- 
fully await  your  coming.  Shall  it  be  a  last  farewell, 
or  a  generous  responsive  "  How  do  you  do  V 


GOSSIP  PROM  BOSTON. 

BY  NOGGS. 

Dear  Gossips. — I  am  most  happy  to  announce  that 
the  good  cause  of  Hydropathy  is  still  progressing,  like 
"  Iser  rolling  rapidly."  Though  at  present  the  Ho- 
moeopaths get  a  large  share  of  the  practice,  as  they  are 
mosily  Germans  ;  and  the  Yankees,  you  know,  are 
famous  for  patronizing  anything  foreign  ;  and  half  of 
those  who  employ  the  Homceopaths,  think  there  is  not 
much  difference  between  Hydro,  and  Homoe.,  espe- 
cially as  the  Homocs.  use  more  or  less — generally  less 
— water;  and  that  their  medicines  "will  do  you  no 
harm  if  they  do  you  no  good  ;"  and  it  so  happens  that 
it  is  "  quite  the  thing"  to  be  Homoeopathic.  Hundreds 
in  this  city  swallow  daily  the  dear  little  pellets,  simply 
because  their  fashionable  acquaintances  do  ;  and  would 
swallow,  for  the  same  reason,  a  leaden  bullet ! 

Well,  thank  God  for  small  favors,  and  take  courage  ; 
the  people  are  coming  to  their  taste,  and  that's  some- 
thing. They  no  longer  will  swallow  the  nauseous 
drugs  heretofore  forced  down  their  throats,  and  un- 
hesitatingly avow  their  belief  in  the  poisonous  nature 
thereof. 

This  is  certainly  a  great  step  ;  loDger  much  than 
even  therphysicians,  most  of  'em,  can  take ;  and  per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  it  is  far  enough  for  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  take  in  the  commencement  of  their  march  in 
medical  reform.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  people 
will  all  at  once  come  out  of  the  darkness,  in  which  a 
superstitious  priesthood  and  an  interested  faculty  have 
enveloped  them. 

But  why  the  honest  part  of  the  "faculty"  don't 
come  out,  I  can't  see  ;  for  they  must  know  that  it  is 
wrong,  wickedly  wrong,  to  give  these  terrible  poisons, 
under  the  vain  pretense  of  curing  a  man. 

The  way  the  druggers  account  for  their  "  cures  "  by 
medicines,  is  beautiful,  very.  Anything  like  a  rational 
philosophy  is  not  attempted  now-a-days  by  the  know- 
ing ones,  for  the  very  simple  reason  they  know  of  none 
it  is  possible  to  give. 

The  '  young  'uns '  now  and  then  attempt  it,  but 
they  make  sad  work  of  it. 

A  patient  in  a  neighboring  city  sent  for  aphysician, 
not  over  young,  or  more  verdant  than  the  average,  a 
few  days  since,  who  was  complaining  of  indigestion. 
The  '  Doctor '  told  him  to  "  take  brandy  and  hard 
crackers  !"  His  wife,  who  was  one  of  the  women  that 
don't  swallow  every  thing  just  because  somebody  tells 
her  to,  inquired  '  how  brandy  was  going  to  remedy  the 
matter  V  "  Oh,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  it  rouses  up  the 
action  of  the  stomach,  &c,  and  will  make  the  diges- 
tive organs  digest  anything." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  she,  "but  when  you  stop  the 
medicine,  won't  the  disease  be  as  bad  or  worse  than 
ever  1  "  "  Why,  what  a  question  that  is,"  said  the 
Doctor. 

Well  it  was  a  question,  and  that's  a  fact. 

"  Why,  ma'am,  your  husband  has  got  torpidity  of 
the  liver  and  stomach,  and  if  I  give  him  something  to 
remove  that  torpidity,  don't  I  cure  him  1" 

"  You  cure  him  for  a  time,  I  grant,"  said  she,  "  but 
will  he  stay  cured  1" 

"  He  won't  stay  cured  forever,  of  course,"  said  the 
M.  D. 

"  Now,  Doctor,  tell  me  honestly,"  said  the  wife, 
"  what  is  the  cause  of  the  present  trouble  in  my  hus- 
band's stomach  and  liver  1 " 

"  Why,  over  eating,  and  other  violation  of  the  laws 
of  health." 

"  Well,  then,"  persisted  the  woman,  "  it  seems  to 
me — to  be  sure  I  am  not  a  physician — that  the  true 
remedy  would  be  in  living  right !  instead  of  helping 
the  stomach  and  liver  to  ruin  the  general  health,  by 
still  farther  violating  the  laws  of  being,  even  after  they 
can  no  longer  p  erform  their  accustomed  functions." 


"  Well,  well,  ma'am,  have  your  own  way.  I  didn't 
come  here  to  be  insulted  ;  and  as  you  know  so  much 
more  than  I  do,  I  '11  bid  you  good  morning."  And  off 
he  went  in  a  huff. 

Now  it  '  seems  to  me,'  too,  that  the  woman  had  the 
'  rights  o't.'  The  treatment  was  literally  "  lending 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy." 

This  woman's  teetotalism  led  her  into  this  combat 
with  the  doctor  ;  and  she  remarked  to  me  when  speak- 
ing of  this  case,  that  she  didn't  think  much  of  curing 
a  man  of  dyspepsy  by  making  him  a  drunkard.  The 
remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease,  infinitely. 

Would  to  God  some  kind  of  ism  would  make  the 
women,  and  men,  too,  '  speak  out '  such  nonsense  as 
this  ;  doctors  would  soon  be  banished.  But  somehow, 
people  are  afraid  to  say  anything  in  opposition  to  the 
'  doctors  ;'  and  even  feel  under  obligations  to  swallow 
about  so  much  of  their  drugs  annually,  because  "  the 
doctors  must  live,  they  are  so  necessary  !  " 

I  know  of  one  man,  who  was  so  dreadful  healthy,  he 
couldn't  '  scare  up '  any  kind  of  decent  excuse  for 
taking  physic  for  a  whole  year !  and  who  used  always 
to  dodge  his  family  physician  when  he  met  him,  if 
possible.  One  day  the  doctor  caught  him  in  the  act, 
and  asked  him  what  he  was  dodging  him  for,  he  didn't 
owe  him  anything.  "  I  know  it,"  said  he,  "  but  the 
fact  is,  that  not  having  been  sick  for  more  than  a 
year,  I  felt  ashamed  to  meet  you  ! " 

It  is  queer,  ay,  exceeding  queer,  what  common 
sense  was  made  for.  It  don't  seem  to  be  used  by  more 
than  one  in  ten,  especially  in  sickness. 

A  man  in came  pretty  near  being  shut  up  in 

the  Lunatic  Asylum  the  other  day,  just  because  he 
expressed  publicly  his  belief  in  the  absurdity  of  pouring 
liniments  and  lotions  on  a  man's  toe,  while  the 
cartwheel  was  upon  it ! 

The  majority  of  the  world  wouldn't  think  of  remov- 
ing the  wheel  'till  they  had  tried  every  thing  else. 
So  with  physicians ;  they  try  all  sorts  of  nauseous 
nonsense  and  poisonous  potions,  and  then  timidly  sug- 
gest, that  perhaps  they  would  do  better  to  leave  off 
drinking  spirits,  tea  and  coffee,  chewing  tobacco,  and 
eating  too  much,  &c.  !  And  even,  when  asked,  will 
let  the  patient  wash  all  over  in  warm  water ! 

But  the  patient's  funds  must  be  getting  low  when 
the  doctor  gets  so  far  as  this ;  or  the  doctor  himself 
getting  busy,  and  tired  of  seeing  the  same  hopeless, 
god-forsaken  countenance  peeping  from  under  the  bed 
clothes ;  whose  only  hope  is  in  pills  and  pukes,  with 
powders  to  match  ;  with  a  blister  or  two  now  and  then 
just  to  give  variety,  and  enliven  a  little  ! 

But  nil  desperandi ;  that's  Latin,  gentle  reader,  the 
vernacular  of  which  is,  despair  not,  there  is  a  good 
time  coming,  for  1  have  seen  it !  When  lancets  will 
be  beaten  into  water  hooks,  and  physicians  shall  learn 
physic  no  more  ;  but  be  what  they  ought  to  be,  good, 
honest,  and  highly  useful  men,  soothing  the  woes  of 
men  with  wet  sheets,  and  pointing  out  to  them  tho 
folly  of  trying  to  get  well  while  sinning. 


Our  Fashion  Plates. — Since  the  publication  of 
the  American  and  French  Fashions  Contrasted, 
in  the  October  number,  many  of  our  subscribers  have 
expressed  their  unqualified  preference  for  the  native 
instead  of  the  foreign,  or  imported,  fashions. 

Our  editorial  friends,  also,  "  speak  out ;"  and  with- 
out fear  of  ridicule,  thus  give  their  opinions.  We 
copy  the  following  brief  extracts  : — 

The  Wyoming  County  Mirror  says : — "  It  is,  per- 
haps, enough  to  say  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  that 
we  consider  this  number  worth  more  than  the  sub- 
scription for  a  year.  The  fashion  plate,  comparing 
the  French  Fashions  with  the  American  Costume, 
ought  to  awaken  the  females  of  this  country  to  the 
awful  destruction  of  health  and  life  that  is  going  on 
)  by  means  of  tight  and  unnatural  dressing." 
<       The  Conneautville    Courier   has  the  following:— 
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"The  Water-Cure  Journal  has  a  likeness  of  Mrs. 
Bloomer,  in  her  new  costume,  and  a  Paris  fashion 
plate,  contrasted  with  each  other.  To  see  them  is  to 
make  a  person  heartily  sick  of  imported  fashions." 

The  editor  of  the  American  Citizen,  of  Cleveland, 
thus  heartily  expresses  himself: — "The  Water-Cure 
Journal,  among  numerous  other  useful  things,  con- 
tains engravings  of  the  French  fashions  and  of  Mrs. 
Bloomer,  dressed  in  the  American  fashion.  The  sight 
of  these  two  truthful  representations  is  enough  to 
sicken  any  whole-souled  American,  whenever  silly 
foreign  fashions  are  proposed  for  either  male  or  female 
costume." 

A  few  months  ago,  we  predicted  that  the  American 
Costume  would  soon  be  adopted  in  England,  and 
ultimately  in  France.  This  prediction  has  proved 
true.    Already  numbers    have    adopted  it  in 

England,  Scotland,  and  even  in  Paris. 

The  old  hunkers  and  anti-reformers  of  the  old  world 
have  tried  to  "put  down"  this  "Yankee  notion"  by 
every  possible  means.  Admonitions,  wise  and  other- 
wise, have  been  freely  offered  both  from  the  press  and 
the  pulpit— not  succeeding,  however,  Punch  took  up 
the  subject,  and  tried  in  vain  to  laugh  down  the 
"  custom :"  that  only  drew  more  serious  attention  to 
the  subject ;  and  now  the  civilized  world  are  familiar 
with  the  American  Costume.  We  look  upon  this  as 
one  of  the  most  decided  triumphs  ever  achieved  by 
Americans. 

The  time  has  come  for  America  to  lead  the  world 
onward  and  upward  to  a  higher  destiny.  We  can  feed 
the  world,  and  we  can  clothe  the  world ;  we  can  also 
transport  the  world  cheaper  and  quicker,  either  with 
steam  or  sail,  than  any  other  nation.  We  shall  soon 
teach  the  world,  not  only  in  the  arts  of  peace,  but,  if 
necessary,  we  can  give  them  a  few  more  lessons  in 
"  trainin',"  just  by  way  of  keeping  up  our  character  as 
a  live  and  independent  Yankee  nation. 

Besides  a  few  "domestic  evils,"  which  we  hope  to 
correct  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  we  have  many 
useful  inventions  under  way,  which  we  shall  give  to 
the  world  by-and-by. 

Who  believes  the  world  is  not  progressing  1  We 
are  satisfied  with  the  success  we  have  already  met 
with,  and  have  a  very  high  hope  for  the  "  good  time 
coming." 


Reprehensible  Practices  by  Members  of  the 
Profession. — There  aro  many  things  done  by  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  that  would  place  them  on  a  level 
with  the  arrant  quack  ;  yet  the  society  of  which  they 
are  members  have  no  power  to  prefer  charges  against 
them,  they  doing  nothing  that  exactly  contravenes  its 
laws.  Recently  several  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  were  arraigned  before  its  proper  tri- 
bunal, on  a  charge  of  violating  its  statutes.  The 
charges  were  fully  sustained  in  three  of  the  cases ;  but 
as  the  individuals  offered  much  that  was  extenuating, 
they  were  forgiven,  on  the  condition  that  they  sin  no 
more.  One  had  charges  preferred  against  him,  which, 
however,  by  the  laws  of  the  society,  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, and  he  was  discharged.  We  should  like  to 
have  the  committee,  appointed  by  the  Suffolk  District 
Medical  Society,  to  look  after  and  try  such  cases,  see 
th«  prescription  of  this  self-same  magnus  Apollo,  that 
it  was  our  extreme  mortification  to  witness.  Only  one 
apothecary  in  Boston  could  translate  or  correctly  dis- 
pense it,  much  to  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of 
others  equally  intelligent  and  experienced  .'  There  are 
many  belonging  to  our  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety who  ought  to  be — we  were  going  to  say  kicked 
out,  but  will  soften  it  by  saying — reprimanded  for 
their  nefarious  and  mean  practices.  The  society 
claims  to  protect  the  people  from  the  impositions  of 
quacks  ;  and  if  it  were  impartially  to  perform  its  duty, 
there  would  be  some  of  its  members  who  would  receive 
their  cards  of  dismission.— Boston  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal. 
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Cause  and  Effect. — Considering  the  age  of  our 
Hydropathic  reform,  there  are  a  greater  number  of 
literary  men  (first  class  writers)  engaged  in  it  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  profession.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  almost  every  practitioner  is  thoroughly 
educated.  We  have  a  large  number  of  experienced 
editors,  and  an  equal  number  of  authors,  most  of 
whom  were  distinguished  before  entering  into  the 
Hydropathic  ranks.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  bring  into  the  Water  Cure  Journal  a 
class  of  writers  unequalled  in  general  or  medical  lite- 
rature 1  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  as  much 
original,  scientific,  and  useful  printed  matter,  for  the 
same  price,  as  we  are  giving  in  this  Journal. 

We  number  among  our  writers  progressive  men  and 
women,  advanced  in  all  the  reforms  of  the  day,  and 
thoroughly  "  posted  up"  in  the  history  of  past  ages, 
and  ripe  with  experience.  Men  and  women  who  have 
engaged  in  this  good  work  because  of  its  incalculable 
advantages  to  present  and  prospective  generations. 

Look  among  the  writers  of  the  other  schools  of  medi- 
cine, and  what  do  you  find  1  Simply  this  :  intellects 
by  nature  no  less  brilliant,  yet  completely  befogged 
with  old  dusty,  musty,  fusty  notions,  fit  only  for  the 
dark  ages.  "  Brought  up  to  a  trade,"  which  they  fol- 
low "for  a  living,  "as  do  those  who  "  mend  old  clocks;" 
and  who  know  so  little  of  any  thing  else,  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  patent  abominable  supporter,  or 
the  discovery  of  astonishing  medicinal  properties  in  cod 
liver  whale  oil,  sets  the  whole  tribe  of  old  fogies  to  pre- 
scribing this  remarkable  remedy  (1)  for  every  sort  of 
complaint,  from  the  rattlebellyvengeance  down  to  the 
removal  of  "  corns."  In  short,  the  announcement  by  a 
"  regular"  of  some  new  application  of  mercury  to  the 
cure  of  "  all  diseases,"  or  the  exceeding  danger  of 
"  too  much  water,"  in  its  external  or  internal  use,  is 
taken  up,  and  at  once  peddled  all  over  the  land  as  a 
wonder;  so  little  real  life  do  they  manifest. 

New  Views. — Reforms  and  improvements  by  good 
writers  are  given  to  the  world  through  this  Journal, 
which  appeal  at  once  to  the  "  common  sense"  of  all. 
This  it  is  that  gives  it  such  immense  circulation, 
power,  and  influence ;  a  circulation  unapproached 
by  any  other  health  Journal  ever  published  in  Europe 
or  America. 

Thus  a  good  cause,  good  writers,  good  paper,  good 
printing,  and  a  liberal,  generous,  "  big  hearted  pub- 
lic," secure  a  good  list  of  good  subscribers ;  all  of 
which  is  an  evidence  of  the  oft  repeated  and  anxiously 
hoped  for,  "  good  time  coming." 

IMPROVED    BREAD    FLOUR. 

Than  good  bread — "  the  staff  of  life  " — perhaps  no 
other  kind  of  food  is  equally  important  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country.  In  Ireland,  the  potato  seems 
to  be  the  "  great  staple,"  especially  with  the  masses  ; 
and  we  think  the  deleterious  effects  of  this  almost  ex- 
clusive root  diet  are  visible  on  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual character  of  the  Irish  people.  However  this  may 
be,  we  regard  good  bread  not  only  a  luxury,  but  an 
almost  indispensable  necessity ;  and  we  hail  with 
gratitude  every  invention,  and  every  discovery,  by 
which  this  "  everybody's"  food  may,  in  any  manner, 
be  improved. 

Thus  much,  as  an  introduction  to  the  following 
letter,  which  explains  itself: — 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  10th  mo.  20, 1851. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  within  this  montn  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  an  improved  bread  flour,  superior 
to  Graham,  because  it  has  a  greater  quantity  of  gluten, 
in  proportion  to  starch,  than  the  common  Graham  ; 
and,  being  finely  ground,  is  divested  of  the  coarse 
harshness,  and  tendency  to  dry  quickly,  so  objection- 
able in  the  ordinary  Graham.  The  great  superiority 
of  this  flour  for  bread,  both  as  to  health  and  the 
poekef,  over  the  superfine  and  extra,  will  be  manifest 
on  using.  I  have  sent  a  quantity  of  it  to  N.  H. 
Wolfe,  flour  commission  merchant,  No.  17  South  St., 
N.  Y.,  and  to  John  D.  Gardner  and  Co.,  of  Boston, 
for  sale,  marked  "  Arcade  Mills,  Niagara."    As  I 


intend  to  make  this  flour  in  quantities  hereafter,  I    )\ 
desire  that  its  quality  may  be  made  known  to  the    \' 
different  Water-Cures,  that  they  may  be  able  to  sup-     h3 
ply  their  patients  with  a  better  and  more  palatable 
bread  than  hitherto. — Very  truly  yours, 

L.  A.  Spaldins. 

We  tried,  and  are  now  using,  this  hydropathic  flour, 
and  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  others. 
After  further  trial,  we  shall  again  refer  to  it.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Spalding  will  accept  our  thanks  for 
the  sample  with  which  he  had  the  dness  to  favor 
us. 


WOMAN'S    DRESS. 

BY  MISS  MARY  B.  WILLIAMS. 

Sometime  last  summer,  Madame  Baisieux,  the 
well-known  modiste  of  No.  8  Place  Vendome,  Paris, 
introduced  the  "  Lady's  Waistcoat,"  as  a  substitute 
for  the  whaleboned  corsage.  It  soon  became  popular, 
and  may  now  be  considered  an  established  female 
garment.  It  is  worn  with  a  basquine,  or  sacque,  and 
a  skirt,  both  of  the  same  goods,  but  of  a  darker  color 
than  the  waistcoat. 

The  annexed  pattern  represents  the  most  approved 
style  of  this  pretty  acquisition  to  the  female  dress. 
The  materials  required  aro  as  follows  : — 

Three-fourths  of  a  yard 
fine  buff  oassimere  ;  one 
and  a-half  yards  twilled 
white  linen ;  fifteen  extra 
rich  treble -gilt  buttons, 
of  a  plain,  flat  surface, 
half-an-inch  diameter ;  a 
steel  buckle  for  the  back  ; 
light  yellow  sewing  silk 
and  button-hole  twist,  and 
white  cotton  thread. 

The  form  of  the  waist- 
coat allows  it  to  be  but- 
toned entirely  up  to  the 
neck,  or  only  half-way, 
or  in  the  cadet  style,  as 
the  wearer  may  prefer. 
Almost  every  woman 
can  make  up  this  gar- 
ment, without  the  aid 
of  a  tailor  or  a  dressmaker. 

It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  Bloomer  dress,  espe- 
cially in  winter,  when  sacques  must  be  worn ;  and 
those  who  wear  that  costume  will  not  be  the  last  to 
perceive  its  advantages.  In  every  point  of  view,  it 
commends  itself  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  women's  welfare ;  and  I  hope  that  Mrs. 
Bloomer,  Mrs.  Stanton,  Mrs.  Gleason,  and  all  other 
friends  of  the' dress  reform,  will  give  this  waistcoat  a 
fair  trial,  and  not  permit  it  to  be  monopolized  by  the 
mere  butterflies  of  fashion. 


What  the  Buckeyes  think  of  us  ! — A  friend  in 
Ohio,  when  ordering  the  Encyclopaedia,  writes  as 
follows  : — "  The  good  work  of  hydropathic  reform  is 
going  ahead  in  this  region.  The  Water-Cure 
Journal  is  doing  the  work.  As  fast  as  the  people  get 
a  few  ideas  from  it,  they  begin  to  apply  them,  and,  as 
is  almost  invariably  the  case,  success  gives  them  con- 
fidence. Then,  farewell  to  poison  quackery  !  They 
have  no  confidence  to  lose  in  that ;  it  was  gone  long 
ago.  They  have  only  tolerated  it  as  a  dire  necessity  ; 
an  evil  they  feared  to  shun,  from  dread  of  something 
they  feared  might  be  worse.  But  the  brighter  day  is 
dawning,  and  even  now  the  hopeful  reformer  fancies 
he  hears  in  the  dim  distance  the  triumphant  shout  of 
victory.  Go  on,  then,  as  you  have  been  doing  in  the 
glorious  work  of  man's  redemption,  mentally  and  phy- 
sically, and  posterity  will  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude 
commensurate  with  the  highest  flight  of  human  ambi- 
tion.— Respectfully,  your  friend,  J.  H." 
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Physiological  Lectures. — Mrs.  Mary  A.  W. 
Johnson,  who  has  for  some  time  past  been  studying 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  on  purpose,  is  about  to 
commence  lecturing  to  ladies  on  their  diseases  and  de- 
bilities, and  the  errors  of  dress,  diet,  habits  and  edu- 
cation, which  generally  cause  them.  She  will  com- 
mence immediately  in  Chester  County,  Pa.  Mrs. 
Johnson  has  long  been  known  as  an  earnest  and  un- 
assuming philanthropist,  especially  active  in  behalf  of 
Universal  Freedom,  Prison  Pieform,  and  Woman's 
Rights ;  and  has  many  personal  friends  to  welcome 
her  to  the  new  and  arduous  path  of  duty  which  opens 
before  her.  We  are  sure  she  will  follow  it  with  un- 
selfish aims,  untiring  energy,  and  decided  usefulness. 
— JST.  Y.  Tribune. 

[We  have  frequently  had  the  pleasure  of  commend- 
ing the  good  services  of  this  woman  to  the  public. 
She  will  prove  an  able  co-worker  in  the  cause  of  physi- 
cal reforms,  so  much  needed  at  the  present  time.  Our 
Hydropathic  friends  will  profit  by  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mrs.  Johnson.] 

A  Good  Idea.— A  gentleman  in  North  Carolina, 
who  has  sent  us  a  club  of  subscribers,  says  : — ' '  I  do 
not  intend  to  charge  anything  for  my  services ;  but 
whenever  I  get  a  dollar  for  a  subscription,  I  shall  send 
it  to  you,  and  order  a  copy  for  the  subscriber,  and 
another  for  some  poor  family  that  is  not  able  to  sub- 
scribe." This  is  right ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  the 
consciousness  of  well-doing  will  be  a  sufficient  reward. 
There  are  many  in  the  country  who  could  spend  a 
little  time  in  this  way,  and  sow  good  seed  that  would 
spring  up  and  bear  fruit  "  an  hundred  fold." 

American  Hydropathic  Institute. — Those  who 
wish  to  reap  the  advantages  of  this  school  of  water 
cure,  and  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  great  field  of 
philanthropic  labor,  opened  by  the  wide  spread  of 
Hydropathic  principles,  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
second  term  of  the  Institute  will  commence  on  Mon- 
day, the  19th  of  January.  We  shall  give  an  interest- 
ing review  of  the  course  of  instruction  during  the  first 
term  in  our  January  number,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
instructive  to  all  our  readers. 
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Our  Premiums. — While  the  great  majority  of  our  friends  and 
co-workers,  when  soliciting  suhscribers,  seek  only  the  promul- 
gation and  advancement  of  onr  glorious  Reform,  it  is  en- 
tirely proper  for  us  to  acknowledge  their  good  efforts  in  a  sub- 
stantial manner.  We  therefore  propose  to  present  the  follow- 
ing named  premiums,  to  those  who  desire  it. 

Every  person  who  sends  ns  $25  00  shall  receive  Fiett 
Copies  of  the  'Water-Cure  Journal,  one  year — and  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  Water-Cure  Library,  in  seven  large  12mo. 
volumes,  beantifully  bound,  in  embossed  muslin,  lettered  on 
the  back  in  Library  style. 

Those  who  send  us  $50.00  shall  receive  One  Hundred 
Copies  of  the  Journal  one  year,  and  two  sets  of  the  Library. 

Those  who  send  us  $10. CO,  shall  receive  Twenty  Copies 
of  the  Journal,  one  year,  and  a  copy  of  The  Water-Cure  in 
America. 

These  premiums  may  be  sent  by  express,  or  as  freight,  to 
any  place  desired.  Already,  large  clubs  have  been  sent  in 
from  various  neighborhoods,  where  but  a  single  copy  of  the 
Journal  had  previously  been  taken.  Every  family  should 
join  a  club  and  become  subscribers  for  the  Water  Cure  Jour- 
nal for  1852.     NOW  is  the  time  to  begin. 

Specimen  Numbers.— [The  following  brief  letter  which  we 
copy,  explains  itself — of  course  we  always  cheerfully  com- 
ply with  such  requests.] 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  \§th,  1S51. 

Messrs.  Fowlers  &  Wells. — Gentlemen.— I  wish  to 
procure  a  club  of  subscribers  to  your  next  volume  of  the 
Water-Cure  and  Phrenological  Journals,  and  would  like 
very  much  to  have  a  specimen  number  of  each.  There  are 
several  subscribers  here  to  both,  but  you  might  as  well  ask 
them  for  a  tooth,  as  for  one  of  their  numbers  ;  they  will 


loan  thetrr,  but  they  won't  give  them  away  at  all.  I  would 
be  glad  if  you  would  send  me  a  number  of  the  Student  also. 
I  think  I  can  return  it,  perhaps  not  "an  hundred  fold/'  but 
with  interest.  Yours  truly,  J.  J.  J. 

[This  shows  pretty  conclusively,  the  value  our  subscribers 
place  on  the  Journals.  Nor  are  they  in  fault,  for  refusing 
to  give  away  their  Journals — as  well  might  they  give  away 
their  Bible— or  any  other  book.  The  very  low  price  at  which 
these  Journals  are  offered,  ought  to  remove  the  necessity  of 
begging,  borrowing  or  lending.  Let  every  family  sub- 
scribe, and  obtain  a  copy  for  their  own  good.] 

Home  Truths. — "It  is  not  what  we  eat,  but  what  we  digest, 
that  makes  us  strong.  It  is  not  what  we  read,  but  what  we 
remember,  that  makes  us  learned."  To  which  we  may  add, 
It  is  not  what  we  intend,  but  what  we  do,  that  makes  us 
useful.  Then  send  in  the  clubs,  for  1S52.  Wo  have  room 
for  several  cords. 

The  Universal  Phonographrr,  for  1S52  — Prospectus  of 
Vol.  I.  Published  Monthly,  at  $1  a  sear,  in  advance.  It  is 
printed  iu  the  corresponding  style,  and,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, forms  an  advanced  instruction  book  for  beginners,  fa- 
miliarizing the  mind  with  the  best  phonographic  forms, 
while  it  furnishes  interesting  reading  upon  arts,  science, 
literature,  and  the  various  topics  of  the  day.  A  portion. of 
its  pages  is  devoted  to  Correspondence,  Phonographic  Intelli- 
gence, and  the  interests  of  the  advanced  phonographer,  fur- 
nishing him  with  Original  Essays,  and  selections  from  the 
choicest  literature  of  the  age. 

The  style  of  printing  is  so  clear  and  beautiful,  that  the 
mind  is  never  left  in  doubt  a  moment  as  to  the  sound  each 
character  represents,  thereby  making  Phonography  as  legible 
as  common  printing.  Please  address  all  letters,  post-paid,  to 
Fowlers  &  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau-street,  New-York. 

03P*  A  more  elaborate  prospectus  will  be  given  in  our 
next. 

Subscriptions  for  either  of  our  Journals  may  be  ordered  at 
the  same  time.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  specify 
which  Journal  is  desired.  As  we  now  publish  four  month- 
lies— namely — The  Water-Cure  Journal — The  Phrenological 
Journal — The  Student,  and  the  Universal  Phonographer. 
Each  at  a  Dollar  a  year. 

Of  Course  we  Will. — The  gentlemanly  Postmaster  at 
Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  when  ordering  the  Journal  for  a  sub- 
scriber, says — "Please  send  a  sample  number  to  hang  up 
in  the  Post-office.  It  may  do  you  good."  We  wish  every 
Postmaster  would  thus  interest  himself  in  our  great  work  of 
reform. 

Special  Notice. — All  letters  and  other  communications 
designed  for  the  Journal,  should  be  post-paid,  and  directed  to 
Fowlers  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

Clubs  may  now  be  formed  in  every  neighborhood  through- 
out the  country,  and  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the  publishers. 

Subscribers  can  mail  one,  two,  or  three  bank  notes  in  a 
letter  with  the  prospectus,  and  not  increase  the  postage. 

Agencies. — All  applications  for  Agencies,  should  be  direct- 
ed to  the  Publishers  iu  New  York  (instead  of  Boston,)  the 
publication  office. 


■SnxittitB. 


Early  Fusing. — Happy  the  man  who  is  an  early  riser. 
Every  morning  day  comes  to  him  with  a  virgin's  love,  full 
of  bloom,  and  purity,  and  freshness.  The  copy  of  nature  is 
contagious  like  the  gladness  of  a  happy  child.  I  doubt  if 
any  man  can  be  called  "  old  "  so  long  as  he  is  an  early  riser 
and  an  early  walker.  And,  a  youth  ! — take  my  word  for  it — a 
youth  in  dressing  gown  and  slippers,  dawdling  over  breakfast 
at  noon,  is  'a  very  decrepit,  ghastly  image  of  that  youth 
which  sees  the  sun  blush  over  the  mountains,  and  the  dews 
sparkle  upon  blossoming  hedge  rows. —  Water-Cure  Library. 

Effects  of  Chewing  Tobacco. — Never  chew  tobacco,  but 
above  all  never  chew  your  words,  or  you  may  find  yourself 
holding  forth  after  the  following  fashion  . — "  Can  virchue 
forchitude,  gTatichude,  or  quietchude  dwell  with  that  man 
who  is  a  stranger  to  rectichude  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  tell, 
neighbor,  of  the  Connecticut  butcher-fly,  which  is  the  most 
beautiful  creachure  ever  nachure  projuced,  as  it  is  all  over 
spotched  ?" 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARY  LYON. 

BY  EDWARD  HITCHCOCK,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Born  in  very  humble  life,  though  of  most  exemplary  pa- 
rents, one  of  whom  she  lost  at  an  early  age,  she  struggled  up 
through  orphanage,  poverty,  and  many  personal  difficulties, 
to  one  of  the  highest  seats  among  the  useful  and  excellent 
women  of  the  age.  The  groundwork  of  her  success  was  the 
indomitable  energy  of  her  will,  and  the  possession  of  a  strong 
mind  and  vigorous  heallh.  She  was  born  in  the  little  town 
of  Buckland,  Franklin  County,  Mass.,  and  was  indebted  to 
her  own  industry  for  all  she  acquired  above  the  ordinary  in- 
struction of  a  common  district  school.  By  spinning,  weav- 
ing, acting  the  part  of  a  domestic  in  a  brother's  family,  and 
teaching  a  district  school  for  15  cents  a  week,  Miss  Lyon  ac- 
cumulated money  enough  to  purchase  the  advantages  of  a 
few  months'  tuition  in  an  academy  some  four  or  five  miles 
from  her  birth  place,  in  the  town  of  Ashfield.  When  her 
slender  funds  were  exhausted,  and  she  was  about  to  go  forth 
sorrowing  from  this  seat  of  learning,  the  trustees  of  the  acad- 
emy, aware  of  her  intense  desire  foi  knowledge,  offered  her 
the  free  use  of  the  advantages  of  the  institution.  She  then 
joyfully  gathered  together  all  she  owned— her  bed,  bedding, 
table  linen,  &c,  and  exchanged  them  for  board,  and  devoted 
herself  to  study  with  an  eagerness  which  would  have  killed 
almost  any  other  girl,  sleeping  on  an  average  only  about 
four  hours  in  twenty-four.  Her  absorption  in  study  was 
most  extraordinary,  and  her  acquisitions  were  equally  so.  In 
addition  to  numerous  other  studies,  her  teacher  once  gave  her 
Adams's  Latin  Grammar,  as  an  extra  study,  thinking  thus  to 
occupy  her  ever-active  mind  for  some  time  ;  but  in  three 
days  she  was  prepared  to  recite,  with  perfect  accuracy,  all 
that  was  usually  learned  of  this  grammar  on  first  going  over 
it.  After  teaching  school  at  various  places,  and  under  divers 
circumstances,  for  some  time,  she  went  to  Byfield,  into  Rev. 
Mr.  Emerson's  Female  Seminary,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  schools  in  New  England.  There  she  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Miss  Z.  P.  Grant,  (now  Mrs.  Bannister), 
with  whom  she  was  subsequently  associated  for  many  years 
in  instructing,  first  at  Derry,  N.  H.,  and  afterwards  at  Ips- 
wich, Mass.  During  her  residence  at  Ipswich,  Miss  Lyon, 
in  connection  with  Miss  Grant,  originated  the  plan  of  a  Fe- 
male College  for  New  England,  which,  after  some  modifica- 
tions, settled  into  what  is  now  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female 
Seminary  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.  For  several  years  Miss 
Lyon  labored  with  untiring  assiduity  to  enlist  interest  and 
secure  funds  for  her  new  school,  and  was  at  length  permitted 
to  rejoice  in  the  complete  success  of  her  enterprise,  and  settle 
down  at  Hadley,  where  she  remained  twelve  years,  as  the 
principal  of  the  Seminary,  until  her  death,  March  5th,  1S19, 
aged  52  years.— Boston  Traveller. 

[We  most  heartily  approve  the  holding  up  to  the  world,  as 
an  example,  the  persevering  devotion  and  efficiency  of  this 
woman — but  we  disapprove  the  taking  of  but  ''four  hours' 
sleep,  in  the  twenty-four,"  and  do  fully  believe,  that  this  ex- 
cessive mental  labor,  and  little  rest,  notwithstanding,  her 
"  vigorous  health,"  caused  her  comparatively  early  death. 

We  cite  this  as  an  evidence  of  woman's  capacity,  zeal, 
and  endurance.  The  same  good  efforts  in  any  other  appro- 
priate work,  would  prove  equally  successful.  Women  of 
America,  will  you  not  profit  by  this  example  ?  You  were 
made  for  something  else  than  fashionable  flirts — as  indivi- 
duals, you  are  each  accountable. 

Water  for  Cattle  — Few  persons  are  aware,  how  im- 
portant an  item  in  cattle-husbandry  it  is  for  animals  to  be 
able  to  procure  pure  water  when  they  need  it.  This  applies 
to  all  seasons,  and  particularly  in  winter,  when  they  are 
subsisting  on  dry  food.  Animals,  when  water  is  not  conven- 
ient, or  situated  in  bad  icy  holes,  or  a  great  way  off,  will 
only  resort  to  it  when  in  extremity,  and  then  they  overload, 
the  stomach,  prostrating  the  whole  viscera  of  the  digestive 
organs  with  an  immense  amount  of  a  cold  fluid,  that  will  re- 
quire the  entire  nutritive  means  of  one  feeding  to  create  ani- 
mal heat  sufficient  for  the  ice  in  their  bellies. 

An  Odd  Prescription  — An  apothecary's  boy  was  lately 
sent  to  leave  at  one  house  a  box  of  pills,  and  at  another  six 
live  fowls  Confused  on  the  way,  he  left  the  pills  where  the 
fowls  should  have  gone,  and  the  fowls  to  the  pill  place.  The 
folks  who  received  the  fowls  were  astonished  at  reading  the 
accompanying.directions— "  Swallow  one  every  two  hours." 
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Correspondents  who  have  interesting  facts  of  cases  of 
cure  under  Water  treatment,  which  they  desire  for  publica- 
tion, will  very  much  oblige_the  publishers  by  writing  out  the 
same  on  a  slip  of  paper,  separate  from  that  containing  sub- 
scribers' names  For  this  purpose  we  send  with  the  Journal 
a  circular  prospectus  on  which  to  record  names,  with  the 
Post  Office  address  of  subscribers. 

Disease  of  the  Liver. — H.  S.  P.,  Oxford,  Miss.  Your 
own  opinion  is  unquestionably  right,  and  the  diagnosis  of  all 
your  physicians  wrong.  That  tobacco  stands  in  the  way  of 
getting  well ;  although,  if  you  leave  it  off,  you  may  not  be 
able  to  attend  to  business  for  a  while.  The  lungs  are  proba- 
bly somewhat  affected  sympathetically.  If  the  treatment 
recommended  in  the  books  you  have  ordered  does  not  succeed, 
you  ought  to  go  for  a  short  season  to  some  of  the  Northern 
Water-Cures. 

Weak  Spine. — E.  H.,  asks — "Can  you  inform  me  what 
treatment  to  pursue  with  a  child  troubled  with  a  weak  spine  ; 
or  if  there  is  any  work  published  which  treats  of  spinal  com- 
plaints?" There  is  no  work  which  treats  of  them  particu- 
larly, with  reference  to  hydropathic  treatment.  They.will 
be  treated  in  the  forthcoming  numbers  of  the  Hydropathic 
Encyclopcedia.  Weak  spines  depend  on  weak  muscles,  and 
these  are  almost  always  traceable  to  indigestion  in  some 
form ;  and  this,  of.course,  to  bad  diet  or  other  enervating 
habits.  The  treatment  is  plain  coarse  food,  and  ablutions  of 
the  whole  body,  two  or  three  times  a- day,  of  water  as  cold  as 
can  be  comfortably  borne.  Bad.cases  require  the  full  hydro- 
pathic system. 

Diabetis,  &c  — T.  J.  B.  It  is  the  usual  custom  of  M.  D.'s 
of  the  old  school,  when  an  invalid,  no  matter  under  what 
circumstances,  abandons  flesh-eating,  to  impute  all  the  symp- 
toms of  his  disease  after  that  period,  to  his  vegetable  diet,  al- 
though the  same  symptoms  may  have  existed  for  ten  years 
previous  to  the  change.  In  your  case  a  rather  dry  diet  is 
advisable,  namely,  crusts  of  bread,  brown  crackers,  roast- 
ed potatoes,  uncooked  apples,  &c. 

Dizziness  in  the  Head.— Ancus,  of  Bethany  College,  states 
his  case  : — "  I  am  often  troubled  with  a  dizziness  of  the  head, 
especially  on  stooping  for  any  length  of  time  ;  so  much  so  as 
to  become  almost  blind  at  times.  I  have  been  using  the 
shower  bath,  but  I  do  not  know  asl  have  received  any  benefit 
in  this  particular.  Would  you  prescribe  a  vegetable  diet  in 
such  a  case,  and  would  you  advise  the  continuance  of  the 
bath  ?"  The  head  affection  is  probably  from  an  obstructed 
liver  or  deranged  stomach.  Vegetable  diet  is  the  best,  if  you 
can  get  the  right  kind.  The  half-bath  is  much  better  than 
the  shower ;  the  wet-girdle  also  ought  to  be  employed. 

Ratatical  Medicines. — A  correspondent,  in  sending  a  list 
of  subscribers  from  North  Carolina,  informs  us  that  the  sub- 
scribers held  a  meeting,  and  "resolved  to  adopt  water  as  their 
cathalicon,  and  leave  drug-remedies  for  the  purpose  of  doc- 
toring rats,  cockroaches,  fleas,  bedbugs,  and  other  troublesome 
vermin."     We  pity  the  rats,  &c. 

Chronic  Lameness  and  Dysentery. — S  M.  H.  Grand  De- 
tour, 111.  Let  your  friend  persevere  in  the  dietetic  advice 
you  have  given  him,  apply  a  stream  of  water,  if  practicable, 
to  the  weak  wrist,  daily ;  take  a  sponge-bath  or  towel-wash 
on  rising,  and  a  hip-bath  in  course  of  the  day,  and  in  due 
time  he  will  regain  his  health. 

Consumption  with  Chills  and  Fever. — D.  A.  D.,  Paines- 
ville,  0.  We  infer  from  your  description  that  what  you  term 
chills  and  fever,  is  really  the  cold  and  hot  stages  of  hectic  ; 
and  if  so,  we  should  regard  the  case  as  incurable.  The  dan- 
ger, however,  depends  on  the  degree  of  ulceration  or  tubercu- 
lation  in  the  lungs,  of  which  we  cannot  judge  precisely  with- 
out a  personal  examination. 

Deafness  from  Common  Cold. — Mrs.  D.  S.  You  can  pro- 
bably remove  the  difficulty  by  syringing  the  ear  frequently 
with  warm  water.  Be  careful  to  give,  him  plain  coarse 
food  if  he  is  inclined  to  scrofula,  and  one  daily  ablution,  or 
dripping  sheet. 

Progression.— A  correspondent  hopes  the  Water-Cure  Jour- 
nal will  be  more  progressive  and  advocate  more  the  preven- 


tion of  disease,  Ac.  If  there  is  any  periodical  in  the  world 
more  radical  on  that  very  subject  than  this,  we  should  like 
to  know  what  it  is  called  ! 

Nose  Bleeding. — H.  S.  R.  Sniff  water  up  the  nostrils, 
pour  a  cold  stream'on  the  neck,  and  if  the  body  is  generally  hot 
or  feverish,  use  the  half-bath.  The  severest  cases  can  often 
be  arrested  by  compressing  the  upper  lip. 

E.  R.  S.,  Union  town,  Ala.  We  shall  give,  in  the  A.  P.  J., 
full  particulars,  in  relation  to  the  new  mode  of  building,  as 
soon  as  possible. 

R.  R.  You  will  find  those  subjects,  about  which  you  in- 
quire, very  fully  treated  in  "  Experience  in  Water  Cure." 
By  Mrs.  Nichols.    Price  25  cents. 

K.  R.,  La  Harpe,  Ills.  We  shall  try  at  a  future  time  to 
comply  with  your  request.    Thanks  for  proposed  "  clubs." 


Glances  at  Europe.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  from  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  etc.,  during  the 
Summer  of  1851,  including  Notices  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, or  World's  Fair.  By  Horace  Greelhy.  New- 
York  :  Dewit  and  Davenport. 

"A  Book  for  the  People."  Not  a  dry  theoretical  mess  of 
twattle,  on  the  probable  results  of  nothing,  but  a  practical 
description  of  the  real  life  and  condition  of  things  in  Europe 
— seen  and  described  by  a  MAN — not  through  smoked  glasses 
— but  with  the  naked  eye,  and  a  clear  intellect,  unclouded 
with  aristocratic  or  conservative  influences. 

We  have  enough  of  fashionable  g-ossrp, [from  letter  writers, 
whose  trade  it  is  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  triflers,  without  im- 
parting an  important  suggestion.  Not  so  with  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Greeley.  He  has  avoided  all  useless  show,  and  given  us 
an  account  of  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  commercial, 
political,  religious,  and  social  condition  of  things,  as  well  as 
the  most  interesting  geographical  description  of  the  country, 
through  which  he  traveled. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  a  more 
valuable  book  of  Travels  has  not  been  published. 

Mr.  Greeley's  common  sense  observations  on  the  World's 
Fair  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  Americans,  and  proved 
him  "a  prophet,"  for,  notwithstanding  the  disparaging 
accounts  given  of  the  American  department,  Mr.  Greeley 
maintained  that,  for  utility,  our  contributions  were  not 
behind  those  of  other  nations.  The  sequel  has  proved  the 
truth  of  this  opinion. 

The  work  contains  350  large  12  mo.  pages,  well  bound,  to 
match  a  previous  volume  by  the  same  Author,  entitled 
"Hints  Towards  Reforms,"  and  sells  at  One  Dollar.  It 
may  be  ordered  from  the  office  of  this  Journal. 

The  Mind  and  the  Heart.    By  Franklin  W.  Fish.    New 

York:  Adriance,  Sherman,  &  Co. 

Our  readers  will  judge  of-the  merits  of  the  book,  by  the  ex- 
tract we  here  present,  which  has  reference  to  the  native 
dignity  of  real  worth. 

BE  YE  MEN? 
0  !  sever  the  chains  that  enthrall  you, 

Arise  !  will  ye  never  be  men?' 
0  !  burst  from  the  tyrants  that  gall  you, 

And  strike  for  your  freedom  again. 
Up  !  break  from  the  bondage  of  fashion, 

And  tear  from  the  shackles  of  form 
That  stifle  our  love's  purest  passion, 

And  chill  the  young  heart  that  is  warm. 

Away  !  with  the  fictions  of  story, 

That  say  but  the  noble  are  great — 
The  honor  of  man  is  his  glory, 

And  goodness  is  better  than  state. 
Arouse  !  from  the  vain  dreams  that  bind  you ; 

Rise  up  like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
Burst  forth  from  the  rich  ones  that  grind  you  j 

God  made  you  unfettered  and  free. 

0  1  say  not  that  money  is  power, 

Or  dignity  dwells  with  the  vain — 
Assert  this  great  truth — 'tis  your  dower — 

Man's  nobleness  lies  in  his  brain. 


Arouse  !  ye  oppressed  and  forsaken, 

Arise  1  at  your  liberty's  call — 
The  pillars  of  Pride  shall  be  shaken, 

The  palace  of  Vanity  fall. 

Then  sever  the  chains  that  enthrall  you, 

Arouse  !  will  ye  never  be  men  ? 
0  !  burst  from  the  tyrants  that  gall  you, 

And  strike  for  your  birthright  again. 
Be  ye  men  and  thus  suffer  oppression  ? 

In  vain  ye  each  other  condole, 
In  supineness  is  deepest  transgression, 

And  action's  the  strength  of  the  soul. 

The  Knickerbocker  for  1852 — We  are  pleased  to  see 
that  our  favorite  Magazine,  the  Knickerbocker,  is  after  this 
year  to  be  but  $3  a  year.  We  are  informed  by  the  Publisher 
in  his  prospectus  for  the  New  Volume,  that  "  there  will  be 
no  change  in  the  form,  size,  or  quality  of  the  Magazine,  ex- 
cept a  change  always  continued  for  the  better  "  From  our 
acquaintance  with  the  Editor  and  Publisher,  we  have  no 
doubt  but  all  their  promises  to  the  public  will  be  faithfully 
kept.  To  clubs  of  ten,  the  work  will  be  but  $2  50  each. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  Magazine  to  the 
public.  The  Editor's  table  is  second  only  to  the  wet  sheet, 
as  a  cure  for  the  blues.  It  should  be  found  in  every  Water 
Cure  Establishment,  and  be  read  by  all  the  patients.  Samuel 
Hueston,  Publisher,  139  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

A  Practical  System  of  Book-Keeping — Single  and  Double 

Entry.    By  Ira  Mayhew,  A.  M.    Author  of  a  Treatise  on 

Popular  Education.    New- York  :  Cady  and  Burgess. 

Such  a  work  has  long  been  needed.    It  cannot  fail  to  find  its 

way  into  the  hands  of  every  Teacher,  and  it  should  be  the 

companion  of  every  School-Boy.     We  doubt  not  it  will  stand 

the   test   of  careful  criticism,   as  the  Author  is  a  practical 

man,   acquainted  with   the   wants  of  children  and  youth. 

Teachers  examine  his  Book-Keeping. 

The  Life  of  Dan  Marble,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of 
that  Famous  and  Diverting  Humorist,  with  Reminiscences, 
Comicalities,  Anecdotes,  etc.,  etc.  By  Falconbridge.  New 
York  :   Dewit  and  Davenport. 

Fun  enough  for  Fifty  Cents.  This  is  indeed  dangerous 
medicine  to  take.  It  will  be  impossible  to  read  this  book 
without  "  getting  fits,'' — so  beware  ! 

It  is  not  wicked  to  laugh,  even  though  "  Priest  Parkins" 
was  never  known  to  smile. 

Metalic  Calendars  fob  1852.  Mr.  J.  B.  Pierson,  of  162 
Fulton-st.,  New  York,  has  issued  a  very  curious  Pocket 
Calendar.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  composed  of 
Britannia  or  some  other  metal,  with  complete  Calendars  for 
the  year — showing  the  day  of  the  week  and  month.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  ingenious  conception,  and  will  become  popular. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  it  put  on  wood  or  steel  and  printed. 


WATER- OUFE   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

A  Card. — Dr.  T.L.  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Gove  Nichols  would 
apprize  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they  will  continue 
to  receive  patients,  at  their  Establishment,  No.  91  Clinton 
Place,  New-York,  through  the  Fall  and  Winter.  They 
would  impress  upon  the  afflicted  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
best  cures  are  made  at  this  season.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  dyspeptic  and  uterine  diseases  :  while  in  many  pul- 
monary complaints,  the  only  chance  of  life  is  in  making  an 
impression  on  the  disease  before  the  winter  renders  it  confirm- 
ed and  [hopeless.  The  Hydropathic  Institute  is  a  separate 
Establishment,  and  does  not  interfere  with  their  care  or  their 
patients.  They  hope,  in  a  few  months,  to  announce  more 
extensive  accommodations. 


Water-Cure  Institute. — Patients  will  be  treated  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  at  the  commodious  city  establishment, 
15  Laight  street,  New  York,  and  at  Lebanon  Springs,  from 
May  1st  to  Nov.  1st.  Both  places  hereafter  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  T.  Trall,  and  the  domestic  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Cambel  &  Son.  Dr.  Trall  will  be  at  the  city 
institution  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  of  each  week  until 
November  1st,  and  daily  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Com- 
petent assistants  will  be  in  attendance  during  his  temporary 
absence  from  either  place.  The  terms  will  be  as  reasonable 
is  at  any  other  establishment  having  the  same  advantages, 
in  the  United  States. 
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N.  B. — Dr.  TRALLhas  secured  theassistanceof  Dr.  J.  L.Hos- 
FORD,  who  will  be  in  constant  attendance  at  the  Springs  the 
present  season.  They  are  prepared  to  treat  those  displace- 
ments and  other  local  affections  of  females,  requiring  unu- 
sual attention  to  manage  successfully,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  provided  with  all  the  requisite  mechanical  and  phy- 
siological appliances.  tf 


Yellow  Springs  Water-Cur  e  Establishment— Dr.  A. 
Cheney  &  Co.,  Proprietors.  Terms:  For  board  and  treat- 
ment, $3  per  week ;  payment  made  weekly.  Friends  accom- 
panying patients,  and  occupying  the  same  room,  half  price, 
visitors  not  under  special  medical  treatment,  but  having  free 
access  to  the  baths,  .$5  a  week. 

Patients  to  bring  two  cotton  and  one  linen  sheet,  two  com- 
forts, two  blankets,  four  towels,  and  some  old  linen  for  band- 
ages. Patients  not  bringing  the  above,  will  be  charged  fifty 
cents  a  week  extra. 

Further  particulars  can  be  ascertained  by  personal  appli- 
cation or  by  letter,  directed  to  Dr.  A.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Yellow 
Springs,  Green  county.  Ohio,  or  to  Dr.  G.  W.  Bigler,  Propri- 
etors, north-west  corner  of  Fourth  and  Race  streets,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

This  establishment  is  located  one  mile  south  of  the  old 
Yellow  .Springs,  and  a  few  rods  east  of  the  Little  Miama  Rail- 
road, in  an  extremely  healthy  and  romantic  region  of  coun- 
try. Some  of  the  hills  on  this  property  are  within  a  few  feet 
as  high  as  the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  buildings  were  recently  erected  expressly  for  their 
present  purpose,  and  capable  of  accommodating  sixty  pa- 
tients, and  are  fitted  up  with  baths  and  all  other  conveni- 
ences necessary.  They  are  located  near  the  top  of  a  hill,  in 
a  very  elevated  position,  commanding  a  fine  prospect,  with 
nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land  attached,  principally  wood- 
land. There  is  abundance  of  the  purest  water  on  the  prem- 
ises, being  above  fifty  never  failing  springs,  besides  a  run- 
ning stream  which  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  grounds  : 
giving  an  inexhaustible  supply,  making  it  peculiarly  adapted 
for  an  establishment  of  this  kind. 

Rheumatic,  nervous,  consumptive  patients,  or  those  labor- 
ing under  any  chronic  or  lingering  disease,  should  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  treatment  at  this 
establishment.     In  most  cases  a  cure  may  be  relied  on. 

The  trains  leave  Cincinnati  at  half  past  5,  a.  m.,  and  at 
half  past  2  p.  m.,  arriving  at  the  Yellow  Springs  at  9  a.  m. 
and  quarter  before  7  p.  m  ,  and  leave  Springfield  at  6  a.  m. 
and  0  p.  m.,  arriving  at  the  Springs  at  quarter  before  7  a.  m. 
and  quarter  before  7  p.  m.  By  giving  previous  notice  by 
letter  directed  to  Dr.  A.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Yellow  Springs,  a  car- 
riage will  be  in  waiting  to  convey  patients  to  their  destina- 
tion. Nov.  6t. 


Chenango  Water  Cure. — Dr.  C.  B.Barrett, formerly  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  embraces  this  opportunity  of  informing 
his  many  friends  and  patrons,  and  those  favorable  to  a  judi- 
cious mode  of  Water  Cure  treatment,  that  he  has  withdrawn 
himself  entirely  from  the  Mount  Prospect  Water  Cure  at 
Binghamton,  New  York,  of  which  he  was  formerly  i  ts  part- 
proprietor  and  resident  physician,  and  opened  an  establish- 
ment on  the  east  side  of  the  Chenango  river,  for  the  relief 
and  treatment  of  diseases  of  every  grade  and  character,  by 
the  use  of  Pure  Water.  The  Institution  is  located  two  and 
a  quarter  miles  from  the  beautiful  and  flourishing  village  of 
Binghamton,  and  is  at  all  times  accessible  to  the  cars  going 
East  or  West,  by  a  pleasant  and  picturesque  drive  of  fifteen 
minutes,  or  by  canal  to  Norwich  or  Utica,  immediately  op- 
posite the  Institution. 

Dr.  C  B.  Barrett  would,  through  the  columns  of  the  Water 
Cure  Journal,  inform  the  sick  and  afflicted  everywhere,  that 
he  has  opened  this  establishment  with  a  view  of  making  the 
Water  Cure  treatment  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  by 
putting  the  treatment  at  the  low  price  of  tivo  dollars  a  week. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  so  low  a  rate  for  weekly  treat- 
ment, the  friends  of  the  Water  Cure  will  exert  themselves  in 
behalf  of  suffering  humanity,  and  thus  prove  themselves 
"zealous  in  every  good  word  and  work." 

Patients  living  at  a  distance,  and  who  may,  from  a  varie- 
ty of  circumstances,  be  unable  to  attend  for  daily  treatment, 
and  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  professional  advice  of 
Dr.  Barrett,  by  sending  age,  sex,  occupation,  habits  of  life, 
and  symptoms  of  disease,  and  enclosing  one  dollar,  current 
funds — postage  invariably  to  be  pre-paid — will  receive 
prompt  attention  ;  and  full  directions,  in  a  printed  form,  will 
be  immediately  furnished,  enabling  the  patient  to  adopt  a 
judicious  course  of  treatment  at  his  own  dwelling.  Clem- 
ent B.  Barrett,  M.  D.  Nov.  6t. 


Buffalo  Cold  Spring  Water-Cure  — This  establishment  is 
located  about  two  miles  north  of  the  city  ot  Buffalo,  one  mile 
east  of  the  Niagara  river,  and  twenty  mites  from  Niagara 
Falls,  and  is  so  accessible  from  all  points  as  to  be  reached 
without  inconvenience  or  delay.  A  line  of  omnibusses  runs 
from  the  foot  of  Main-street,  in  Buffalo,  to  the  Cure  every 
twenty  minutes.  The  building  is  large,  airy,  and  commo- 
dious, and  the  entire  arrangement  is  such  as  to  give  it  an  air 
of  neatness,  and  render  it  a  quiet  and  comfortable  home  for 
the  invalid.  Connected  with  the  Cure  is  an  extensive  gym- 
nasium, where  a  great  variety  of  physical  exercise  is  regu- 
larly and  systematically  pursued.  The  water  is  taken  im- 
mediately from  the  celebrated  Cold  Spring,  which  for  purity 
and  coldness  is  not  excelled.  The  Medical  Department  is 
under  the  general  supervision  of  S.  M.Davis,  M.  D.,  formerly 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Central  Med- 
ical College.  Dr.  James  L.  Acomb  is  medical  assistant,  and 
has  charge  of  the  Gentlemen's  Department.  Mary  M.  Tay- 
lor, a  lady  of  superior  qualifications  as  medical  scholar  and 
muse,  has  special  charge  of  the  Female  Department. 

In  regard  to  the  position  of  our  "  Cure,"  it  is  deemed 
sufficient  to  say,  that  Buffalo  Cold  Spring  Water-Cure  will 


compare  favorably  with  any  of  the  wpll-conducted  establish- 
ments of  a  similar  character,  and  will  be  found  equal  to  the 
best  as  regards  the  order,  convenience,  and  desirableness  of 
its  arrangements. 

Terms. — From  $5  to  $14  per  week,  varying  according  to 
room  and  attention  required  Address,  post-paid,  S.  M.  Da- 
vis, M.  D.,  Office  239  Main-street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.        Oct.  3t. 

Forest  City  Water  Cure — Located  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Cayuga  lake.  The  medical  depart- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  S  0  Gleason.  M.  D.,  former  Physi- 
cian to  the  Glen  Haven  Cure.  Mrs.  R  B.  Gleason  will  take 
specific  charge  of  the  female  patients,  Persons  coming  from 
New  York,  and  from  the  Southern  Counties,  can  take  the 
Ithaca  Rail  Road,  which  intersects  with  New  York  and  Erie 
Rail  Road  at  Owego,  and  arrive  at  Ithaca  every  night  and 
morning.  From  the  North,  East,  and  West,  can  take  the 
stage  at  Auburn  every  morning,  or  a  steamboat  at  Cayuga 
Bridge  every  afternoon  for  Ithaca.  The  stage  leaves  Ithaca 
every  morning  for  Auburn,  passing  the  Cure. 

Terms — Board,  fuel,  lights,  medical  advice,  attendance, 
&c,  §5  to  §)0  per  week,  varying  according  to  room  and  at- 
tention required.  Payments  made  weekly.  Each  patient 
will  furnish  three  good  sized  cotton  comfortables,  one  wool- 
en blanket,  and  a  linen  packing  sheet,  1  3-4  yards  long  by 
1  1-2  yards  wide,  besides  fourcoarse  bath  towels.  Some  old 
linen  for  bandages  will  be  desirable.  All  business  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  J.  F.  Burdick,  Forest  City  P.  0.,  Tompkins 
Co.,N.  Y.,  post  paid.  ap  b'm 

Worcester  Water-Cure  Institution,  No.  1  Glen  Street. 
— This  building  was  erected  expressly  for  Hydropathic  pur- 
poses, and  embraces  all  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the 
improvement  and  enjoyment  of  patients.  The  location  is 
retired  and  overlooks  the  city. 

Terms  — For  full  board  and  treatment,  $6  to  $10  per  week, 
according  to  rooms  occupied. 

A  medical  fee  of  $2  for  first  examination  will  usually  be 
required. 

Patients  are  requested  to  bring  two  coarse  cotton  and  one 
linen  sheet,  two  woolen  blankets,  one  comfortable,  and  old 
linen  for  bandages.  S.  Rogers,  M.  D.  E.  F.  Rogers,  Su- 
perintendent., oct  tf  £ 

Cleveland    Water-Cure    Establishment. — The    above 
Establishment,  having  been  put  in  fine  order,  is  now  com- 
mencing its  fourth  season.     The  success  which  attended  it 
thus  far  enables  the  subscriber  to  say  with  confidenee,  to  all 
who  wish  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  Water-Cure 
•    Treatment,  that  they  can  pursue  it  here  under  the  most  fa- 
\    vorable  auspices  for  the  removal  of  disease.     The  location, 
!    although  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful cities  in  the  Union,  is  still  very  retired.     The  water  is 
very  pure,  soft,  and  abundant. 

The  charge  for  board,  medical  advice,  and  all  ordinary  at- 
tendance of  nurses,  is  $3  per  week,  payable  weekly.  T.  T. 
Seelye,  M.D.,  Proprietor.  oct.  St 

Lectures. — Having  secured  the  assistance  of  W.  S.  Bush, 
M  D.,  for  the  coming  winter,  I  would  give  notice,  that  I 
will  hold  myself  ready  to  give  Lectures  on  the  Hydropathic 
treatment  of  Disease,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  friends 
of  the  Reform  may  solicit  :  Provided  1st,  they  will  pay  my 
expenses,  and  2d,  that  the  distance  is  not  too  great  from  my 
home.  3d,  that  they  secure  me  a  good  house  to  speak  in,  and 
give  extensive  notice  of  the  Lecture.  Examinations  of  the 
sick  will  be  made  by  me  for  a  moderate  compensation,  if 
desired.  Respectfully, 

James  C.  Jackson,  M.D. 
GljSN  Haven,  New  York,  Nov.  1,  1851.  Dec.  It 

The  Round  Hill  Water-Cure  Retreat. — Established 
in  1847.  Located  at  Round  Hill,  Northampton,  Mass.  Ac- 
cessible by  Railroad  from  Boston,  Albany,  and  New  York,  in 
from  4  to  5  hours.  For  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  location 
— softness  and  purity  of  water — large  and  well-furnished 
rooms,  and  for  comforts  and  conveniences  for  patients  aud 
their  friends,lthis  establishment  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
country.  Address  A.  Randall,  Esq.,  Agent,  or  C  A.  Hall, 
M.D.,  Physician.  Dec.  ly 

Mount  Prospect  Water-Cure. — Binghamton,  Broome 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  accessible  six  times  a  day,  by  N.  Y.  and  Erie 
Rail  Road.  Patients  are  received  and  treated  all  the  year 
round,  without  any  reference  to  winter.  No  letters  received 
unless  the  postage  is  prepaid.  Dr.  0.  V.  Thayer,  Principal 
and  Resident  Physician.  oct.  6t— A.  P.  &  W.  C.  J. 

Greenwood  Springs  Water  Cure,  Cuba,  Alleghany  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.  The  proprietors  of  this  Institution  respectfully 
announce  that  they  are  prepared  to  receive  and  treat  the  sick 
and  afflicted  during  the  coming  winter.  Terms  per  week, 
$5  00,  payable  weekly.    J.  C.  Wrttaker,  J.  B.  Fraster. 

Nov.  3t. 

The  Brownsville  Water  Cure  Establishment,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  C.  B^elz,  is  open  for  the  reception  of  patients, 
Summer  and  Winter.  Ap.  ly. 

For  Salf— A  Water  Cure  Establishment,  with  an  excel- 
lent practice.  Enquire,  for  further  information,  at  FOWLERS 
&  Wells. — Nov.  tf. 

Water  Cure  Establishment — By  Edward  Acker,  M.  D., 
Phillipsburgh,  opposite  the  town  of  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio, 
Beaver  county,  Pa.  Sept.  ly. 


Vapor  Baths. — John  Hanna,  of  S6  Forsyth  street,  near 
Grand,  New  York,  will  administer  Vapor   Baths  dail 
9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.    A  female  will  be  in  attendance 
on  ladies.  Nov.  tf.  b. 


street,  near  /\ 
daily,  from  C  / 
nee  to  wait      () 


H.  Meter,  M.D.,  Hydropathic  Physician,  Surgeon  and  Ac- 
coucher,  115  Washington  street,  Newark,  N.  J.  Dec.  It 

Pumps,  Fuie  Engines,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  etc.— The 
subscriber  manufactures  Double  Acting  Lift  and  Force 
Pumps,  well  calculated  for  Factories,  Mines,  Breweries, 
IronWorks,  Railroads,  Water  Stations,  Water  Boats;  Steam- 
boats and  Ships,  family  purposes,  Stationary  or  Movable 
Fire  Engines,  etc. 

The  above  Pumps,  from  their  simple  construction  and  lit- 
tle liability  to  disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  supplying 
Water-Cure  establishments  with  water,  (when  not  supplied 
by  a  natural  source,)  and  can  be  worked  in  various  ways, 
either  by  water  power,  horse  power,  steam  or  manual  power, 
besides  using  the  same  powers  for  many  other  purposes, 
when  not  in  use  for  raising  water,  or  even  at  the  same  time. 
Water  can  be  carried  over  the  grounds  for  irrigation,  out 
houses,  etc.,  or  by  means  of  hose  and  equipments  inverted 
into  a  fire  engine.  Garden  Engines,  for  one  person  to  handle, 
with  a  small  double-acting  Force  Pump,  can  be  used  for  va- 
rious purposes — washing  windows,  wetting  plants,  or  throw- 
ing water  upon  trees  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  worms, 
etc.,  arranged  on  two  wheels,  that  one  man  can  take  them 
from  place  to  place,  and  work  the  pump  and  guide  the  stream 
at  the  same  time. 

Ornamental  Cast  Iron  Fountains  of  various  patterns  and 
sizes.     Jets  of  all  descriptions. 

Cistern    and    Well    Pumps.       I  also    manufacture    Lift 

j    Pumps,   for  cisterns  or  wells,  of  any  depth,   to  be  worked 

by  horse  power  or  manual  power.    They  are  entirely  of  metal. 

Force  Pumps  for  Wells.  Whenever  water  is  required  at 
a  higher  point  than  the  surface  of  the  well,  or  at  any  point 
where  water  will  not  flow  of  itself,  and  a  Force  Pump  would 
be  preferable,  these  are  calculated  for  the  purpose. 

Village  and  Factory  Fire  Engines.  These  engines  have  a 
double-acting  lift  and  force  pump.  They  are  light,  easily 
handled,  and  worked  by  few  men.  Brakes  are  arranged  fore 
and  aft,  or  across  the  ends. 

They  are  furnished  in  a  pl-.in  but  neat  style.  Copper- 
rivetted  hose  of  all  sizes.  Stopcocks  of  all  descriptions. 
Wrought  Iron,  Cast  Iron,  Lead  and  Gutta  Percha  Pipes,  etc. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  call,  or  any  communication  by 
mail  will  receive  due  attention,  and  full  descriptions  given 
as  to  size  of  Pumps,  etc.  G.  B.  Farnam,  34  Cliff  street,  up- 
stairs, formerly  D.  L.  Farnam.  May  12t 

Mr.  Editor  : — Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  sub- 
scribers, and  especially  your  merchants  visiting  New-York, 
to  one  of  the  best  establishments  in  that  city,  in  the  Whole- 
sale and  Retail  Clothing  line.  I  mean  that  of  Messrs.  Booth 
&  Foster,  at  No.  27  Courtlandt  street.  The  writer  of  this 
can  speak  from  experience,  for  he  has  dealt  with  them,  as 
well  as  others,  and  may  safely  say  that  a  better  stock,  com- 
plete in  all  the  various  departments  of  the  trade,  or  more 
reasonable  prices,  and  accommodating,  gentlemanly  mer- 
chants, he  has  not  met  with  anywhere.  An  elegant  and 
fashionable  outfit  in  everything  that  belongs  to  a  gentle- 
man's wardrobe  may  be  obtained  of  them  at  least  forty  or 
fifty  per  cent,  below  the  usual  prices,  while  the  quality  of 
their  goods,  and  their  make  and  style,  are  unsurpassed  by 
any. 

Messrs.  Booth  &  Foster  do  a  large  business,  and  have  a 
most  extensive  and  perfect  assortment,  so  that  Country 
Merchants,  before  purchasing  their  fall  stock  elsewhere, 
would  do  well  to  give  them  a  call — and  they  will  thank  me 
for  this  advice. — Dec.  It. 


Blake's  Patent  Fire-proof  Paint  '  The  original  and  only 
genuine  article  that  can  be  sold  or  used  without  infringing 
my  Patent,  and  which,  in  a  few  months  after  applied,  turns 
to  a  slate  or  STONE,  forming  a  complete  enamel  or  COAT  OF 
MAIL,  over  whatever  covered,  bidding  defiance  to  fire,  water, 
or  weather.  It  has  now  been  in  use  over  seven  years,  and 
where  first  applied  is  now  like  a  stone. 

Look  out  for  worthless  counterfeits,  as  scores  of  unprin- 
cipled persons  are  grinding  up  stone,  and  various  kinds  of 
worthless  stuff,  and  endeavoring  to  sell  it  as  Fire-proof  Paint. 
I  have  recently  commenced  three  suits  against  parties  infring- 
ing my  rights,  and  am  determined  to  prosecute  every  one  I 
can  detect.  The  genuine,  either  in  dry  powder  or  ground  in 
oil,  of  different  colors,  can  at  all  times  be  had  at  the  Gene- 
ral Depot,  84  Pearl  street,  New  York,  from  the  patentee, 
Wm.  Blake.  0ct-  St. 

To  BookAcents,  and  Others— Fowlers  and  Wells,  Pub- 
lishers, 131  Nassau-street,  N.  Y.,  will  furnish,  in  large  or 
small  quantities,  all  works  on  Phrenology,  Physiology,  or  Hy- 
dropathy ;  also  on  the  various  reforms  of  the  age.  Among 
others,  works  on  Phonography,  Education,  and  the  Natural 
Sciences  generally.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application. 
The  American  Phrenological  Journal — The  Student — The 
Universal  Phonographer— and  the  Water  Cure  Journal,  are 
published  by  Fowlers  Sc  Wells,  Clinton  Hall,  131  Nassau- 
street,  New  York. 

Putnam's  Patent  Spring  Bedstead.— Manufactured  and  for 
sale  at  his  Bed  and  Bedding  Warerooms.  109  Fulton  Street, 
New  York,  and  404  Washington  Street,  Boston.    Nov.  2t.  b. 

82  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.— Boot  Makers'  Union  Associa- 
tion.—Boots,  Shoes,  and  Gaiters,  at  retail  for  wholesale 
prices.  oct.lyb. 
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FOR    THE    THIRTEENTH    VOLUME    OF    THE 


•  The  Water-Cuke  Journal  is  published  monthly, 
illustrated  with  engravings,  exhibiting  the  Struc- 
ture, Anatomy,  and  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body, 
with  familiar  instructions  to  learners.  It  is  em- 
phatically a  Journal  of  Health,  adapted  to  all 
classes,  and  is  designed  to  be  a  complete  FAMILY 
GUIDE  in  all  cases  and  in  all  diseases. 

HYDROPATHY, 
will  be  fully  unfolded,  and  so  explained  that  all 
may  apply  it  in  various  diseases,  even  those  not 
curable  by  any  other  means.  There  is  no  system 
so  simple,  harmless,  and  universally  applicable,  as 
the  "Water-Cure.  Its  effects  are  almost  miraculous, 
and  it  has  already  been  the  means  of  saving  the 
lives  of  thousands  who  were  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  other  known  remedies. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  HEALTH. 
This  will   be   fully  discussed,  including  Food, 
Drinks,  Clothing,  Air,  and  Exercise,  showing  their 
effects  upon  both  body  and  mind. 

REFORMS 
In  all  our  modes  of  life,  will  be  pointed  out,  and 
made  so  plain  that  "  he  that  runs  may  read."  We 
believe  fully  that  man  may  prolong  his  life  much 
beyond  the  number  of  years  usually  attained.  We 
propose  to  show  how. 

TO  INVALIDS, 
No  matter  of  what  disease,  the  principles  of  Hydrop- 
athy may  safely  be  applied,  and,  in  nine  cases  out 
often,  great  benefit  may  be  derived  therefrom. 
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FOR 


1852. 


The  Water-Cure  Journal  is  published  on  the  first  of 
each,  month,  devoted  to  the  principles  of  Life,  Health,  and 
Happiness,  on  the  following  extremely  low 

TERMS,    IN    ADVANCE: 

Single  copy,  one  year,   $t  00  |  Ten  copies,  one  year,     $7  00 
Five        "  "  4  00  |  Twenty  "  "  10  00 

Please  address  all  letters,  post  paid,  to 

FOWLERS   AND   WELLS, 
Clinton  Hall,  131,  Nassau-st.,  New-York. 

25F*j,The  New  Volume  commences  in  January,  1852. 


TO  THOSE  IN  HEALTH. 
Without  health  even  life  is  not  desirable,  unless 
a  remedy  can  be  found.  To  preserve  health,  no 
other  mode  of  living  can  compare  with  this  sys- 
tem. In  fact,  were  its  rules  observed  and  carried 
out,  many  of  our  ills  would  be  for  ever  banished, 
and  succeeding  generations  groAV  up  in  all  the 
vigor  of  true  manhood.  It  will  be  part  of  our 
duty  to  teach  the  world  how  to  preserve  health, 
as  well  as  cure  disease. 

WATER  CURE   AT  HOME. 
Particular  directions  will  be  given  for  the  treat- 
ment of  ordinary  cases  at  Home,  which  will  enable 
all,  who   may  have   occasion,  to  apply  it  without 
the  aid  of  a  physician. 

TO    WOMEN  AND    MOTHERS. 

It  is  universally  conceded  by  all  intelligent  practi- 
tioners, as  well  of  the  old  school  as  the  new,  that 
the  Water-Cure  is  not  equalled  by  any  other  mode 
of  treatment  in  those  peculiar  complaints  com- 
mon only  to  woman.  The  Journal  will  contain 
such  advice  and  instruction  as  may  be  considered 

i  most  importantin  all  these  critical,  yet  unavoidable 

'  cases. 

TO  OUR  FRIENDS. 
We  might  add  hundreds  of  testimonials,  from 
the  Press,  and  thousands  from  subscribers,  who 
have  been  benefited  by  it.  Will  not,  then,  every 
friend  of  progress  and  reform  aid  in  extending  the 
circulation  of  this  Journal  ? 


htixtx  nf  tjre  tyxnx  atth  MnlixtB  h  inhxxihtxs. 


"  The  Water-Cure  Journal  holds  a  high  rank  in  the  science 
of  health  ;  always  direct,  straightforward,  and  plain-spoken, 
it  unfolds  the  laws  of  our  physical  nature,  without  any  pre- 
tensions to  the  technicalities  of  science,  but  in  a  form  as  at-    \ 
tractive  and  refreshing  as  the  sparkling  element  of  which  it    J 
treats." — New  York  Tribune.  j 

The  Water-Cure  Journal.—"  This  is  unquestionably  j 
the  most  popular  Health  Journal  in  the  world." — New  York  \ 
Evening  Post.  } 

"  It  takes  hold  of  Reforms  with  a  heartiness  and  zeal,  j 
a  fearlessness  and  honesty,  which  are  hopeful  to  the  friends  \ 
of  progress." — Boston  Ledger. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  periodicals  of  the  age." — 
Canada  Christian  Advocate. 

"  Many  a  physician's  bill  would  be  saved  if  our  people 
would  practice  the  instructions  to  be  found  in  this  monthly 
visitor." — Western  Argus. 

"  Printed  with  new  and  beautiful  types—on  the  finest  and 


whitest  paper — it  is  refreshing  and  agreeable  to  read  it." — 
Drawing-Room  Journal. 

"  The  Journal  proposes  to  show  how  man  may  prolong  his 
life  much  beyond  the  usual  number  of  years — all  for  $1." — 
Old  Colony  Memorial. 


NOTICES    TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Volume  Thirteen  of  the  "Water- Cure  Journal  will  com- 
mence on  the  first  of  January,  1852.    The  terms  will  be,  for  ' 
a  single  copy,  $1,00  a  year  in  advance.    In  Clubs,  five  copies  ', 
for  $4,00,  ten  copies  for  $7,00,  and   twenty  copies  will  be  ! 

furnished  for  $10,00.  | 

i 

A  few  moments' time  is  usually  enough  to  convince  every 
reasonable  person  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  water  cure 
system  over  that  of  all  others  ;  a  complete  knowledge  of 
which  may  be  obtained  through  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

It  is  believed  that  a  greater  blessing  cannot  possibly  be 
bestowed  on  the  human  race,  than  the  universal  diffusion  of 
the  Life  and  Health  principles  advocated  and  taught  in  the 
Water-Cure  Journal. 


This  Journal  will  be  sent  in  clubs  to  different  post  offices 
when  desired,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  old  subscribers 
wish  to  make  a  present  of  a  volume  to  their  friends,  who  re- 
side in  other  places. 

Drafts  on  New-York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston  always  pre- 
ferred. Large  sums  should  be  sent  in  drafts  or  checks,  pay- 
able to  the  order  of  Fowlers  and  Wells. 

All  Letters  addressed  to  the  Publishers,  to  insure  their  re- 
ceipt, should  be  plainly  written,  containing  the  name  of  the 
writer,  the  Post  Office,  County,  and  State. 

Friends  and  co-workers  in  the  advancement  of  the  water 
cure  will  see  to  it,  that  every  family  is  provided  with  a  copy 
of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  for  1852. 

Monet  on  all  specie-paying  Banks  may  be  remitted  in  pay- 
ment for  the  Water-Cure  Journal. 

Special  Notice — All  letters  and  other  communications 
designed  for  the  Journal,  should  be  post-paid,  and  directed 
to  Fowlers  and  Wells,  No.  131  Nassau  Street,  N.  York. 
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